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1  would  inscribe  ibis  ^ork  to  oue  whose  noble  spirit 
and  gentle  nature  ever  prompt  her  to  sympathise  with  the 
sufl'ering ;  to  one  whose  sweet  voice  has  often  encouraged^ 
and  whose  taste  and  judgment  have  ever  guided,  its  pages ; 
Uie  tuoHt  Kuvei'e  of  critics,  but— a  perfect  Wife  1 


ADVERTISEMENT 

<  18-16). 


{.The  general  reader  whose  attention  has  not  been 
specially  drawn  to  the  subject  which  these  volumes 
aim  to  iltuatrate — the  Condition  of  the  Peoiile — might 
suspect  that  the  Writer  had  been  tempted  to  some 
exaggeration  in  the  scenes  that  he  has  drawn,  and  the 
impreBsiona  he  has  wished  to  couvey.  He  thinks  it 
therefore  due  to  himself  to  state  that  the  descriptions, 
generally,  are  written  from  his  own  observation  d  but 
while  he  hopes  he  has  alleged  nothing  which  is  not 
true,  he  has  found  the  absolute  necessity  of  suppressing 
much  that  ia  g;enuine.  For  so  little  do  we  know  of  the 
state  of  our  own  country,  thnt  the  liir  of  improbability 
which  the  whole  truth  would  inevitably  throw  ove? 
these  pages,  might  deter  some  &om  their  penieaL 
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*  I'll  take  the  odds  against  Caravnn.' 

'  In  poniea  ?' 

•  Done.'  

^tcaMJord  Milfovd,  a.  young  noble,  entered  in  liia  book  tU^  \ 
bet  wluchliS  liad  just  made  with  Mr.  Latour,  a  grey-beaded 
meniber  of  tlio  Jockey  Club. 

It  was  the  eve  of  tlie  Derby  of  i837^  In  a  vast  and 
golden  £a,looii,  that  in  its  decoratioua  would  have  become, 
and  ill  ita  splendour  would  not  have  disgraced,  Versaillea 
in  the  days  of  the  gi-and  monarch,  were  assembled  many 
whose  hearts  beat  at  t)ie  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  whoae 
brains  still  laboured  to  ccmtrol  ita  foriunea  to  thoir  ad- 
vantage. 

'They  Hay  that  Caravan  iooka  puffy,'  lisped,    in  a  low 
voice,  a  youcg  man,  lounging  on  the  edge  of  a  buht  table 
Ibathad  once  belonged  to  a  Mortemart,  and  dangling  a 
tioh  oftoe  wiih  aifected  indifference,  in  oidec  \a  (^u\ic«a!vV>&j| 
luxiftty  from  aH,  except  the  pcrsoa  whom  to  aiiicwe^- 


'Tljcy  arc  takings  ■soxLiK  to  two  against  him  frectj  ov«l 
the  way,'  was  tlj^  reply.     '  1  believe  it's  all  right.' 

'  Do  yon  know.  'I  dreami'd  last  night  aomething  aboul 
Mango  ?•'.  contintied  the  ^en  l.loman  with  the  cane,  and  ivith 
a  look  of  biieasy  sapurstition, 
^3'^nrfipanion  shook  his  lioad. 
•"'WSli,'  continncd  the  gentleman  with  the  cane,  '  I  have 
.    Vlw 'opinion  of  him.     I  betted   Charles  Egreaiont  the  odda 
•,"'-\"Bgaiiist  Mango  this  morning;  be  goes  with  db,  yon  know. 
'*".   '      By-the-bye,  who  is  onr  fourth  ?' 

iCiT  'I  thought  of  Milford,' was  the  reply  in  an  under  tone. 

H^^     '  What  say  you  ?' 

^^P'        '  Milford  is  going  with  St.  James  and  Fuiich  Hughes.' 
^^  '  Well,  let  us  come  in  to  supper,  and  we  shall  see  soniQ 

fellow  we  like.' 

So  saying,  the  companions,  taking  their  course  tlrongh 
^^^      more  than  one  chamber,  entered  an   apartment  of  loss  di- 
^^E     menaioiiB  than  the  principal  saloou,  but  not  Icsb  sumptaoos 
^^K     is  ita  general  appearance.      The  gleaming  lustres  poured  a 
^^g      flood  of  soft  yet  brilliant  light  over  a  plateau  glittering  with 
gold  plate,  and  fragrant  with  exotics  embedded  in  vases 
rare  porcelain.     The  scats  on  each  side  nf  thn  t^blfl  wpro 
t    occupied  by  persons  conaaming.  witli-aJjeedlfias  air,  dolici 
oiea  for  which  tliey  had  otLSppEtitG  ;  while  the  conversation 
in  general  consisted  of  flying  phrases  referring  to  the  i 
pending  erent  of  the  great  day  that  Lad  already  dawned. 
'  Come  from  Lady  St.  Jnliaus',  Fitz  ?'  said  a  youth 
tender  years,  and  whose  fair  visage  was   as  downy  and 
blooming  as  the  poach  from  which,  w^ith  a  languid  air, 
withdrew  his  lips  to  make   this  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
with  the  cane. 

'  Tea  ;  why  were  not  you  there  ?' 

'  I  never  go  anywhere,'    replied    the   melancholy  Cupid, 

t*everything  bores  me  so.' 
'  Well,  will  you  go  to  Kpsom  with  na  to-morrow,  Alfred  p' 
»E/d  Lord  Fitzheron,     '  I  take  Berncra  and  Charles  Egre- 
loni,  and  rritb you  our  party  mill  bo  oetCect,' 
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*■*!  feel  so  cnrsed  blaael'  eicliiimed  tlie  boy  in  n  tone  of 
*^ti|Tt1ili  ftrglli"!'- 

'  It  will  gira  you  a  filLip,  Alfred,'  said  Mr,  Ucriiers ;  '  do 
yon  all  ihu  good  in  tbo  world.' 

'  NoU.ing  can  do  me  good,'  siiid  Alfred,  tlirowiiig  away  • 
hia  almost  iintastcd  peach ;  '  I  nhould  be  quite  conteut  if 
any^liing  could  do  me  harm.     \Vail«r,  bring  me  a  tumbler 
of  Badminton.' 

'  And  bring  me  one  too,*  sighed  oat  Lord  Eugene  De 
Vei*,  who  waa  a  year  older  than  Alfred  MoantcheBuey,  hia 
eompauioa  and  brother  in  listlcssneas.  Both  had  exhausted  | 
life  ill  their  teens,  and  all  that  remained  for  them  waa  to  I  i' 
mourn,  amid  the  ruins  of  tlicir  reminiscences,  over  the  j 
extinction  of  excitement. 

'  Wei),  Eugene,  suppose  you  come  with  us,'  said  Lord 
Fitzlierou. 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  down  to  Hampton  Court  and  play 
leunia,'  said  Lord  Eugene.  '  Aa  it  is  t!m  Derby,  nobody 
will  be  there." 

'  And  I  will  go  with  you,  Eugene,'  said  Alfred  Monnt- 
chcsuey,  '  and  we  will  dine  togel^hor  afterwards  at  the  Toy. 
Auytliing  is  better  than  dining  in  tJiia  iiifi;rnal  London.' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,'  said  Mr.  Benioi-s,  '  I  do  not  like  yoar 
suburban  dinners,  Tou  always  get  sometiiing  you  can't 
«it,  and  cursed  bnd  wine.' 

'  I  rather  like   bad  wine,'  said  Sir,  Mounlchesney ;  '  one  k  ^ 
gets  fio  bored  wJtb  good  wine.'  ■ 

'  Do  you  want  the  odds  against  Hybiaeufl,  Demcrs  ?'  said 
a  guardsman,  looking  up  from  his  book,  which  he  had  been 
intently  studying, 

'  All  I  want  is  some  supper,  and  as  yon  are  not  using  your 
place — ' 

You  shall  have  it.     Oh  !  here's  Milford,  ho  will  bet  me 


I 
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And  Rt  tliia  moment  entered  tbo  room  \.\ie  ^-oiiw^  ^<)Ab>-^ 
whom  wo  bavB  before  mentioned,  acoQ^gft^awi^i^'S  ^"^^ 
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individual  wko  was  ajtproachiug  [lei'haps  tLo  termination  of 
hiB  fifth  lustre,  but  whose  general  air  ra,tlier  betokened  even 
a  leas  experienced  tlmo  of  life.  Tall,  with  a  weU-propor- 
tioned  figure  and  a  gracefn!  carriage,  Lis  countenance 
touched  with  a  sensibility  that  at  once  engages  the  alTectionH, 
Charles  Egromont  was  not  only  admired  hy  that  ees  whose 
approval  generally  securea  men  enemies  among  their  fellows, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  the  lavourite  of  his  own. 

'  Ah,  Egremont !  come  and  sit  here,'  exclaimed  more 
than  one  banqueter. 

'  I  aaw  yon  waltzing  with  the  little  Bertie,  old  fellow,'  said 
Lord  Fiteheron,  '  and  therefore  did  not  Stay  to  apoak  to 
you,  as  I  thought  wo  ahoujd  meet  here.  I  am  to  ca)!  for 
you,  mind.' 

'  How  shall  WB  all  feel  this  time  to-morrow  ?'  said  Egre- 
mont, smiling. 

I'  The  happiest  fellow   at   this   moment   must   be   Cockie 
GraTea,'  said   Lord   Milford.      '  He  can   hare  no  suspense. 
I  have  been  looking  over  his  book,  and  I  defy  him,  whatevcp 
happens,  not  to  lose.' 
'Poor  Cockie,'  said  Mr.  Eeruers ;  'he  has  aakcd  me  to 
dine  with  Lim  at  the  Clarendon  on  Satnrday.' 
'  Cockie  is  a  very  good  Cockie,'  said  Lord  Milford,  '  and 
Caravan  is  a  very  good  horse  ;  and  if  ajiy  gentleman  sports- 
man  present  wiahes  to  give  seven  to  two,  I  will  take  him  to 
any  amount.' 
'  My  book  is  made  up,'  said  Egremont :  '  and  T  stand  or 
bll  by  Caravan.' 
'AndL' 
'  And  I.' 
'  And  L' 
'  Well,  mark  my  words,'  said  a  fourth,  rather  solemnly, 
'Rat-trap  wins.' 

'  There  is  not  a  horse  except  Caravan,'  said  Lord  Milford, 
'£i  fbr  a  borough  stake.' 
i  '  i'aa  used  t<3   be    all    for    PboBp'homa, 'Egremoot,'  said 

■Cord  Eiiffcnc  de  IVi-o.  a 
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Tee;  but  fortnnately  I  hare  got  ont  oFtliiic  acrajie.  I 
owe  Phlop.  Dormer  a  good  tnra  for  that.  I  wns  the  third 
man  who  knew  he  had  gone  lamo.' 

'  And  what  are  the  odda  n^ainst  him  now  ?' 
'  Oh  !  nominal  ;  forty  to  one ;    what  you  please.' 
'He  won't  rnn,'  eaid  llr.  Bemers,  '  John  Day  told  mo  tie 
had  refused  to  ride  him.' 

'  I  believe  Cockie  Graves  might  win  something  if  Phos- 
phorus came  in  first,'  said  Ijord  Milford,  langhing. 

'  How  close  it  is  to-night !'  said  Egromont,  'Waiter,  give 
rac  some  Soltzer  water ;  and  open  another  window  ;  open 
them  all.' 

At  this  moment  an  influx  of  guests  intimated  that  the 
assembly  at  Lady  St.  JnJiaiiN'  hod  broken  vp.  Many  at 
the  table  rose  and  yielded  their  places,  clustering  round  the 
chimney-piece,  or  forming  in  varions  groups,  and  discussing  ( 
|tho  groat  qaestion.  Several  of  those  who  had  recently 
entered  were  votaries  of  Bat-trap,  the  favonrite,  and  quite 
prepared,  from  all  the  information  tliat  had  reached  them, 
to  back  their  opinions  valiantly,  'i'lio  conversation  had 
now  become  gener'al  and  animated,  or  rather  there  was  a 
medley  of  voices  in  which  little  was  distinguished  except 
the  names  of  horses  and  the  amount  of  odds.  In  the  midst 
of  all  thin,  w^aiters  glided  about,  handing  incomprehensible 
mixtures  bearing  arist-ocratio  names ;  mystical  combinations 
of  French  wines  and  German  waters,  flavoured  with  slices 
of  Portugal  fruits,  and  cooled  with  lumps  of  American  ice, 
compositions    which   immortalized   the   creative   gcnina  of 

'  By  Jove  !  that's  a  flash,'  oxcilaiiaed  Lord  Milford,  as  a 
blaze  of  lightning  seemed  to  BaSbse  the  chamber,  and  the 
beaming  lustres  turned  whit«  and  ghastly  in  the  glare. 

The  thunder  rolled  over  the  building.     There  waa  a  dead 
lilence.      Was  it  going  to  rain  ?      Was  it  going  to  pour  P 
Was  the  storm  confined  to  the  metropolia  ^    'W  o^i Vt  tftftJ^ 
EpBom  ?    A  dehtgQ,  and  the  course  wo\i\i  \»  c  i\pa.'ecaa^ 
tod  atrciigtli  mil'lH  ialilo  speed.  -.-  J 
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^^^^  Anotlier  flA:^1i,  another  explosion,  the  hisiing  nciiae  of  rein. 
^^H  Lord  Milford  morcd  aside,  andjealoiin  of  the  eje  of  another, 
^^^1  read  a  lotter  from  Cliifoey,  and  in  a  few  iiiiiint«B  aflcrwarda 
^^H  uScrcd  to  tnkc  the  odds  against  Pocket  Hcrctilca,  Sir. 
^^^V  Latour  walked  to  the  window,  snrveyed  the  heavens,  sighud 
^^H  that  tliei'e  was  not  time  to  aend  his  tiger  from  the  door  to 
^^V     Epsom,  and  get  information  whether  the  storm  had  reached 

the  Surrey  hills,  for  to-nigbt's  operations.     It  was  too  late. 

So  he  took  a  rnsk  and  a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  retired  to 

rest  with  a  cool  head  and  a  cooler  heart. 

The  storm  raged,  the  incessant   flash   played   as   it   were 

round  the  burnished  cornice  of  the  chamber,  and  tiirew  n 

lurid  hne   on    the   scenes  of  Wattean   and  Boucher  that 

I  sparkled  in  the  medallions  over  the  lofty  doors.  The  thnn- 
dorbolts  seemed  to  descend  in  clattering  confusion  upon  the 
roof.  Sometimes  there  was  a  moment  of  dead  silonce, 
broken  only  by  the  pattering  of  the  rain  in  the  street  with- 
out, or  the  pattering  of  the  dice  in  a  chamber  at  hand. 
Then  horses  were  hacked,  beta  made,  and  there  were  lond 
and  freqnent  oalla  for  brimming  gohleta  from  hurrying 
waiters,  distracted  by  the  lightning  and  deafened  by  the 
peal.  It  Heeraod_a  scene  and  a  supper  where  the  marhle 
puost  of  Juan  might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  had  he 
Rrrived,  he  would  have  found  probably  hearts  as  bold  and 
spirits  as  reckless  bb  he  enconntcred  in  Andalusia 


CHArTER  II. 


WiL!,  any  one  do  anything  abont  HybiscnsF'  sang  out  a 
gentleman  in  the  ring  at  Epsom.  It  was  full  of  eager 
gronps;  round  the  betting  post  a  swarming  cluster,  while 
the  magic  circle  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  horse- 
shouting  from  their  saddles  tlie  odils  they  were  ready 
and  the  names  of  the  horses  they  woi'a 
snared  to  back  or  to  oppose. 


^^L      men  shoui 
■    to™.,™ 
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ifill  any  one  do  anything  about  HybiacuB  ?  ' 
frU  bet  you  five  to  one,'  said  a  tall,  stifF  Sftxoa  peer,  ii 


i 

^^^But«  gront-coat. 
^^Pfo;  rU  take  six.' 

The  tall,  stiiT  peer  in  the  white  great-coat  mused  for  s 
moment  with  hia  pencil  at  hia  lip,  and  then  said,  'Well, 
I'll  bet  joa  ais.     Wbat  do  yon  say  aboat  Mango  ?  ' 

'  Eleven  to  two  against  Mango,'  called  out  a  little  hump- 
backed man  in  a  shrill  voice,  bnt  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  master  of  his  work. 

'I  should  like  to  do  a  littlo  business  with  yon,  Mr.  Chip, 
pcndale,'  said  Lord  Milford,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  '  bnt  I  must 

'  Eleven  to  two,  and  no  mistake,'  said  tliia  keeper  of  a 
Bocond-rate  gaming-houae,  who,  known  hy  the  flattering 
appellation  of  Hump  Chippendale,  now  turned  with  malig- 
nant abrnptnesB  from  the  licir- apparent  of  an  English 
earlrfora. 

'Ton  shall  have  six  to  one,  my  Lord,'  said  Captain 
Bpmcc,  a  debonair  personage,  with  a  well-tnmed  Bilk  hat 
arranged  a  httle  aside,  hia  coloured  ci-avat  tied  with  preci- 
eioD,  his  whiskers  trimmed  like  a  quickset  hedge.  Spruce, 
who  had  earned  his  title  of  Captain  on  the  plains  of  New- 
market, which  had  witnessed  for  many  a  year  hia  successful 
exploits,  had  a  weaknoaa  for  tho  aristocracy,  who,  knowing 
hia  graceful  infirmity,  patronized  him  with  condescending 
dexterity,  acknowledged  Ids  existence  in  Pall-Mall  as  well 
as  at  Tattoraall's,  and  thna  occasionally  got  a  point  more 
than  the  betting  out  of  him.  Hump  Chippendale  had  none 
of  these  gentle  failings ;  he  was  a  democratic  leg,  who 
loved  to  fleece  a  noble,  and  thought  all  men  were  bom 
eiy^al  ;   t>  consoling  creed  that  was  a  hedge  for  hia  hump. 

'Seven    to   four   against    the   favon 
againflt  Caravan ;    eleven  to  two  against  Mango.     What 
about  Ceiiedict?     Will  any  one  do  anjtbmg  &'c«i\A."tQOi»\  I 
^^QBrca}ii8?     Thirty  to  one  ^^linHt  pajdaivtWra? 
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'  Done.' 

'  Five-and-tLirty  porioa  to  one  against  Pliosphnrns,' 
shouted  a  little  man  vociferonsly  and  repeatedly, 

'  I  will  bet  forty,'  eaid  Lord  Itilford.  No  answer ; 
nothing  done. 

'  Forty  to  one  I '  mammred  Egremont,  who  stood  aguinst 
Phosphorns.  A  little  nervous,  he  said  to  the  peer  in  the 
whito  grciit-coat,  '  Don't  you  think  that  Phosphoma  may, 
after  all,  have  some  chance  ?  ' 

'  I  should  he  cursed  sorry  to  be  deep  against  him,'  said 
the  peer. 

Bgremont  with  a  qnivering  lip  walked  away.  Ho  con- 
Bulted  hiabook;  he  mod itat«d  anxiously.  Should  he  hedge  ? 
It  waa  scarcely  worth  while  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  his 
winnings ;  he  stood  '  so  well '  hy  all  the  favourites  ;  and  for 
a  horse  at  forty  to  one.  No  ;  he  would  trust  his  star,  he 
would  not  hedge. 

'  Mr,  Chippendale,'  whispered  the  peer  in  the  white  greaU 
coat,  '  go  and  press  Mr.  Egrcmont  about  Phosphorus.     I 
^^      should  not  be  surprised  if  you  got  a  good  thing.' 
^^L  At  this  moment,  a  huge,  broad-faced,  rosy-gilled  feOow, 

^^P     with  one  of  those  good-hum.oured  yet  cunning  countenances 
^^M     that  we  meet  occasionally  north  of  the  Trent,  rode  up  to 
^^V     the  ring  on  a   et^nare   cob,   and,  dismoanting,  entered   the 
^^H     circle.     Ho   was  a   carcase-butcher   famous   in    Carnaby- 
^^F     market,  and  the  prime  connscllor  of  a  distinguished  noble- 
man, for  whom  privately  he  betted  on  commission.     His 
secret  service  to-day  was  to  bet  against  his  noble  employer's 
own  horse,  and  so  he  at  once  sang  out,  'Twenty  to  one 
■gainst  Man- trap.' 

A  yonng  gentleman  just  launched  into  the  world,  and 
who,  proud  of  his  ancient  and  spreading  acres,  was  now 
making  his  first  book,  seeing  Man-trap  marked  eighteen  to 
one  on  tho  cards,  jumped  eagerly  at  this  bargain,  while 
Xord  Fitzheron  and  Mr,  Bemcrs,  who  were  at  hand,  and 
^^^•"jSo  in  their  days  had  found  Iheit  Tiamca  \n  Iho  book  oi 
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^■e  carcase-butchei",  and  grown  wise  by  it,  interchanged  a 

'Mr.  Egi-emont  will  rot  take,'  said  Hump  Chippendale 
to  the  peor  in  the  whit«  great-coat. 

'Ton  mnat  have  been  too  eag^r,'  said  hia  noble  friend. 

The  ring  ia  up;  the  last  odds  declared;  all  gallop  away 
to  the  Warren.  A  few  minntee,  only  a  few  minuteB,  and 
the  event  that  for  twelve  months  hna  been  the  pivot  of  ai 
mncb  calculation,  of  such  subtle  corabinationa,  of  Bucb 
deep  conHpiraciea,  ronnd  wbicL  the  thought  and  paaa 
of  the  sporting  world  have  hnng  like  eagles,  will  be 
corded  in  the  fleeting  tableta  of  the  past.  But  what 
minutes  !  Count  them  by  Bensation,  and  not  by  calendars, 
and  each  moment  ia  a  day  and  the  race  a  life.  Hogarfli,  in 
a  coarse  and  yet  animated  skotcb,  has  paioted  '  Before  '  and 
'After.'  A  creative  spirit  of  a  higbor  vein  might  develop 
the  aimphcity  of  the  idea  vrith  Bublimer  acceaaories.  Pom- 
peins  before  Pharsalia,  Harold  before  Hastings,  Kapoleon 
before  Waterloo,  might  aBbrd  somo  striking  contrasts  to 
the  immediate  catastrophe  of  their  fortunes.  Finer  still, 
Ihe  inspired  mariner  who  has  JQHt  discovered  a  new  world  j  ' 
(he  sago  who  has  revealed  a  new  planet ;  and  yet  the 
'  Before '  and  '  After '  of  a  firstrate  English  race,  in  the 
degree  of  ita  excitement,  and  sometimes  in  the  tragic  emo- 
tions of  its  close,  may  vie  even  with  these. 

They  are  saddling  the  horses ;  Caravan  looks  in  great 
condition  ;  and  a  scomfal  smile  seems  to  play  npon  the 
handsome  fcatnros  of  Pavia,  us,  in  the  bccomiDg  colours  of 
his  employer,  he  gracefully  gallops  his  horse  before  hi.* 
admiring  snpportera.  Egremont,  in  the  delight  of  an 
English  patrician,  scarcely  saw  llango,  and  never  even 
thought  of  Phosphoms ;  Phosphorus,  who,  by-the-bye,  was 
the  first  horse  that  showed,  with  both  his  forelegs  ban- 
(iaged. 

They  are  off ! 
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niag  with  Pocket  Herculea.  Up  to  the  Rnbhiiig  Hoase  he 
is  lending;  this  ia  the  only  point  the  eye  can  select.  Higher 
np  the  hill,  CaraTan,  Hybiacua,  Benedict,  Mahometan, 
Phosphoma,  Michel  Foil,  and  Rat-trap  ai-e  with  the  grey, 
forming  a  front  rank,  and  at  tlie  new  ground  the  puce  hiia 
told  its  title,  for  half  a  dozen  are  already  ont  of  the  race. 

I'lie  summit  is  gained  ;  the  tactics  alter :  here  PaviB 
bringa  np  Caravan,  witli  extraordinary  severity;  the  pace 
round  Tattenham  comer  terrific ;  Caravan  leading,  tben 
Phosphorus  a  little  above  him,  Mahometan  next,  Hjbisenfi 
fonrth.  Rat-trap  looking  badly,  Wisdom,  Benedict,  atid 
another  handy.  By  this  time  Pocket  Hercules  Las  enoagh, 
and  at  the  road  the  tailing  grows  at  every  Btiido.  Here 
the  favourite  himself  is  hore  do  combat,  aa  well  as  Darda- 
nelles, and  a  crowd  of  leaser  celebrities. 

There  are  now  btit  four  left  in  the  race,  and  of  those, 
two,  Hybi.scus  and  Mahometan,  are  nonie  lengths  behind. 
Now  it  ia  neck  and  neck  between  Caravan  and  Phosphorus. 
At  the  stand,  Caravan  baa  decidedly  the  beat;  but  just  at 
the  post,  Edwards,  on  Phosphorus,  lifts  the  gallant  little 
horse,  and  with  an  eitraordinary  elToi't  contrives  to  shove 
him  in  by  half  a  length. 

'  Ton  look  a  little  low,  Charley,"  said  Lord  Fitzheron,  an, 
taking  their  lunch  in  their  drag,  he  poured  the  champagne 
into  the  glass  of  Egrcmont. 

'  By  Jove  ! '  said  Lord  Milford,  '  only  think  of  Cockie 
Graves  hnving  gone  and  done  it ! ' 


CHAPTER   III. 

GOBSHOMT  was  the  younger  brother  of  on    English  earl, 

lose  nobility,  being  of  nearly  three  centuries'  date,  ranked 

him  among  our  high  and  ancient  peers,  although   its  origin 

M!is  mora  nioraorable  than  illnstrionB.     The  founder  of  the 

&u)i}jr  Afl//  been  a  confidential  domeatic  o?  ono  of  the  fkvoii- 
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rites  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  contriyed  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  *  visiting  and  taking  the  sur- 
renders of  divers  religions  houses.'  It  came  to  pass  that 
divers  of  these  religious  houses  surrendered  themselves 
eventually  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  honest  Baldwin  Grey- 
mount.  Tho  king  was  touched  with  the  activity  and  zeal 
of  his  commissioner.  Not  one  of  them  whose  reports  were 
BO  ample  and  satisfactoiy,  who  could  baffle  a  wily  prior 
with  more  dexterity,  or  control  a  proud  abbot  with  more 
firmness.  Nor  were  they  well-digested  reports  alone  that 
were  transmitted  to  the  sovereign :  they  came  accompanied 
with  many  rare  and  curious  articles,  grateful  to  the  taste 
of  one  who  was  not  only  a  religious  reformer  but  a  dilet- 
tante ;  golden  candlesticks  and  costly  chalices ;  sometimes 
a  jewelled  pix ;  fantastic  spoons  and  patens,  rings  for  the 
fingers  and  the  ear ;  occasionally  a  fair- written  and  blazoned 
manuscript :  suitable  ofiering  to  the  royal  scholar.  Grey- 
mount  was  noticed ;  sent  for ;  promoted  in  the  household ; 
knighted ;  might  doubtless  have  been  sworn  of  the  council, 
and  in  duo  time  have  become  a  minister ;  but  his  was  a 
discreet  ambition,  of  an  accumulative  rather  than  an  aspir- 
ing character.  He  served  the  king  faithfully  in  all  domestic 
matters  that  required  an  unimpassioned,  unscrupulous 
agent ;  fashioned  bis  creed  and  conscience  according  to  the 
royal  model  in  all  its  freaks ;  seized  the  right  moment  to 
get  sundry  grants  of  abbey  lands,  and  contrived  in  that 
dangerous  age  to  save  both  his  head  and  his  estate. 

The  Greymount  family  having  planted  themselves  in  the 
land,  faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  founder,  avoided  the 
public  gaze  daring  the  troubled  period  that  followed  the 
reformation;  and  even  during  the  more  orderly  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  rather  sought  their  increase  in  alliances  than  in 
court  favour.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  their  abbey  lands  infinitely  advanced  in 
value,  mid  their  rental  swollen  by  the  prudent  accumulatiou 
of  more  than  seventy  years,  a  Groymount,  who  was  then  a 
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cownty  member,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Mamcy.  The  heralds  fnmislied  his  pedigree,  and  a.istired 
the  world  that,  althongti  the  exalted  rank  aad  extensive 
poBaessions  enjoyed  at  present  bj  the  Grejmonnta  had  their 
origia  immediately  in  great  territorial  revolutionB  of  a 
recent  reign,  it  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
the  remote  ancostors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  of 
1530  were  by  any  meaiia  obscnrB,  On  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  both  Norman  and  baronial,  their 
real  name  Egrcmont,  whiob,  in  their  patent  of  peerage,  the 
family  now  resnmed. 

In  the  civil  wars  the  Egremonts,  pricked  by  their  Norman 
blood,  were  cavaliers,  and  fonght  pretty  well,  Bnt  in  1(388, 
alarmed  at  the  prevalent  impression  that  King  James 
intended  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  the  church  estates 
to  their  original  purposes,  to  wit,  the  education  of  the 
people  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  Lord  of 
Mamey  Abbey  bocamo  a  warm  adherent  of  '  civil  and  re 
ligiona  hbertj,'  the  cause  for  which  Hampden  had  died  in 
the  field,  and  Russell  on  tbo  scaffold,  and  joined  the  other 
whig  lords,  and  great  Jay  impropriators,  in  calling  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Dutch  army,  to  vindicate  those 
popular  principles  which,  somehow  or  other,  the  people 
would  never  support.  Profiting  by  this  last  pregnant  cir- 
cumstance, the  lay  abbot  of  JIamcy,  also  in  this  instance 
like  the  other  whig  lords,  was  careful  to  maintain,  whUo  be 
vindicated  the  cansc  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  though  secret  corrcspondcnco  with  the  court 
of  6t.  Qermaius. 

The  groat  deliverer  King  Williari]  III,,  to  whom  Lord 
Maroey  was  a  systematic  traitor,  made  the  descendant  ol 
the  Ecclesiastical  CommiBsioner  of  Hem-y  VIII.  an  English 
earl ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  period  of  our  history, 
thongb  Ihn  filamey  family  had  never  pi'oducod  one  indi- 
vidual eminent  for  civil  or  miOtary  abilities,  though  the 
^toiiBtry  woM  not  indebted  to  them  for  a  single  states 
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orn-lor,   snircesuful    wamor,  great   lawyer,  learned  diviue, 
eminent  author,  illnstriouB  man  of  science,  they  had  con- 
trived, if  not  to  engroaa  any  great  aharo  of  public  admira- 
tion and  lovo,  at  least  to  monopolise  no  contemptible  portion 
of  pablic  money  aad  public  dignities.     During  the  seventy 
years  of  almost  unbroken  whig  rule,  from  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  fall  of  Mr.  Foi,  Harney  Abbey 
had  fiimiBhed  a  never-failing  crop  of  lord  privy  eeala,  lord 
presidenl*,  and  lord  lienteuanta.     The  family  had  had  their 
due  quota  of  garters   and   goTemmects   and  bishoprics; 
admiralfi  without  fleets,  and  generals  who  fougbt  only  in       ■ 
America.      They   had  glittered   in   gi'eat  embassies   with     ■ 
clever  secretaries  at  their  elbow,  and  had  once  governed     I 
Ireland,  when  to  govern  Ireland  was  only  to  apportion  the       ' 
public  plunder  to  a  corrupt  senate. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  Uiia  prolonged  enjoyment  of  .^ 
nnd^HHrvB;!  prOSp"'"*'.?!  the  lay  abbots  of  Harney  were  not 
content.  Not  that  it  waa  satiety  which  induced  dissatis- 
faction. The  Egremonts  could  feed  on.  They  wanted 
Boiaothing  more.  Not  to  bo  prime  ministers  or  secreta- 
ries of  state,  for  they  were  il  shrewd  race  who  knew 
the  length  of  tbeii'  tether,  and  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couraging example  of  hia  grace  of  Neivcastle,  they  could 
not  resist  the  persuasion  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
interests  and  resources  of  nations,  some  power  of  esprosa- 
ing  opinions  with  propriety,  some  degree  of  respect  for 
the  public  and  for  himself,  weio  not  altogether  iudispen- 
sablo  qualifications,  even  under  a  Venetian  constitution,  in 
an  individual  who  aspired  to  a  post  so  eminent  and  re- 
Bponsihle,  Satisfied  with  the  stars  and  mitres,  and  official 
seals,  which  were  periodically  apportioned  to  them,  the 
Mamey  family  did  not  aspire  to  the  somewliat  graceless 
offiee  of  being  their  distributor.  What  they  aimed  at  was 
promotion  in  their  order  ;  and  promotion  to  the  highest 
They  observed  that  more  than  one  of  ttie  'iftuat 
'drU  Mnd    reUgious    liberty '    Eauiffies,  &e  Iwaiie 
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who  iu  ooe  century  |jlui)don.'ii  the  cliurch  to  gaiu  the  priK 
perty  of  tho  poopio  and  in  another  contary  cliaugcd  tin 
dynflsty  to  gain  the  power  of  the  crown,  had  their  bmwi 
circled  with  the  strawberry  leaf.  And  ivliy  should  not  tliii 
difitinction  be  the  high  lot  also  of  the  desccDdanta  of  the 
old  gentleman- usher  of  one  of  King  Hemy'a  plundering 
Ti  car-general  a  ?  Wljy  not?  True  it  is,  that  a  gratefnl 
BoveraigB  in  our  days  has  deemed  such  distinction  the  only 
reward  for  half  11  hundred  victories.  True  it  la,  that 
Nelson,  after  conquering  tlio  Mediterranean,  died  only  a 
Viscount !  But  the  house  of  Mai'ucy  had  risen  to  high 
mnk,  couuted  themaclvos  ancient  nohility  ;  and  turned  np 
their  hobos  at  the  Piatta  and  the  Smiths,  the  Jenkinsona 
and  the  Robinsons  of  our  degenerate  days ;  and  never  had 
done  anything  for  the  nation  or  for  their  honours.  And 
■wliy  should  they  now  ?  It  was  nnroasonable  to  eipcct  it. 
Civil  and  religions  liberty,  that  had  given  them  a  broad 
estate  and  glittering  coronet,  to  say  nothing  of  half-a-dozen 
close  seats  in  parliament,  ovight  clearly  to  make  then] 
dukes. 

But  the  other  great  whig  familios  who  had  obtained  this 
honour,  and  who  had  done  something  move  for  it  than 
spoliate  their  church  and  butray  their  king,  set  np  their 
l»ekB  against  this  claim  of  the  Egromonts.  The  Egre- 
monts  had  done  none  of  tho  work  of  tho  Inst  hundred  years 
of  political  mystification,  during  which  a  people  without 
power  or  education  had  been  induced  to  believe  thorasclves 
the  freest  and  most  cnhghtened  nation  in  the  world,  and 
had  submitted  to  lavish  tbeir  blood  and  treasure,  to  see 
their  industry  crippled  and  their  labour  mortgaged,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  oligarchy,  that  had  neither  ancient 
memories  to  soften  nor  present  services  to  justify  their 
unprecedented  usurpation. 

How  liad  the  Egreraonts  oontiibnted  to  tliis  prodigious 
rosnit  ?     Their  family  had  furnished  none  of  those  artful 

Aon  whoae  bewildering  phrase  had  fascinated  tho  pablio 
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.  ,  intcUigcQce  )  none  of  those  toilBome  patricians  wLuae  )ut- 
I  j  Bidnity  in  affaira  had  convinced  their  unprivileged  fellow. 
^^  labjectiS  that  government  was  a,  science,  and  adminiatration 
_    an  art,  which  demanded  the  devotion  of  a  pecnliar  class  in 

the  state  for  their  fulfilment  and  poTBuit.    t^ie  EgTemonti(    i, 
^    ihad  never  said  anything  that  waa  remembered,  or  done\'^^ 
^    ^jthing  that  conld   be  recalledT^  It  was  decided  hy  the 
Great  Revolution  families,  thatTliey  shoald  not  he  dukes. 
Infinite  was  the  iiidigTiation  of  the  lay  abbot  of  Marney. 
He  connted  his  boroughs,  consulted  his  cousins,  and  mat- 
H  'tared  revenge.     The  opportanity  soon  ofiered  for  the  grati-     ^m 
^■feMion  of  hia  passion.  ^H 

^^^^he  situation  of  the  Venetian  party  in  the  wane  of  the    ^H 
^'ft^liteeDth   century  had  become    extremely   critical.      A      ^ 
yonng  ting  was   mating  often   fruitless,  bat  always  ener- 
getic, BtmggleB  to  emancipate  his  national  royalty  from  the 
trammels  of  the  factions  dogesbip.     More  than  sixty  years  \ 


government  of  singnlar  corruption  had  ahenatcd  all 
kiearts  from  the  obgarchy ;  never  indeed  ranch  aHected 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  could  no  longer 
be  concealed  that,  by  virtue  of  a  plausiblo  phrase,  power 
had  been  transferred  from  the  crown  to  a  parliament,  the 
mem.bers  of  which  were  appointed  by  a  limited  and  es-' 
elusive  class,  who  owned  no  roaponsibility  to  the  country, 
who  debated  and  voted  in  secret,  and  who  were  regularly 
paid  by  the  nmall  knot  of  great  families  that  by  thisi 
Machinery  had  secured  the  permanoiit  possession,  of  the  I 
dng's  treasury,  Whiggism  was  pntro.scont  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  nation  ;  we  were  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  bloodleao 
yet  important  revolution  ;  when  Rockingham,  a  virtuoua 
magnifico,  alarmed  and  disgusted,  resolved  to  revive  some- 
thing of  the  pristine  purity  and  high-toned  enei^  of  the 
old  whig  connection,  appealed  to  hie  '  new  generation ' 
from  a  degenerate  age,  arrayed  under  hia  banner  the  gencp. 
ous  youth  of  the  whig  families,  and  was  forliiiia^a  Ui 
in  iLe  service  the  snpreme  genius  of  Edmuui  'B'oiV.ft, 
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Burko  eflbuted  for  the  wliljjs  what  Uolingbroke 
oeding  age  had  done  for  tho  tories  :  lie  restored  the  morftl 
eiietenco  of  Uie  party.  He  taught  them  to  recor  to  the 
unoieat  principles  of  tteir  connection,  and  anfTused  tlioao 
principles  with  all  the  deluaiye  eplendour  of  his  imagtna' 
tion.  He  raised  the  tone  of  their  public  diacooTBe ;  h« 
breathed  a  high  apirit  into  their  public  acta.  It  waa  in  hie 
power  to  do  more  for  the  whiga  than  St.  John  could  do  for 

s  party.  The  oligarchy,  ■who  had  found  it  convenient  to 
attaint  Boliugbroke  for  being  the  avowed  minister  of  the 
KngUah  Prince  with  who^m  thoy  were  always  m  secret 
municatiou,  whou  opinion  forced  tliem  to  consent  to 
ioA  restitation,  had  tacked  to  the  amnesty  a  clause  aa 
jowwdly  as  it  was  nnconstitntional,  and  declared 
competence  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Iiia  country.    Burke, 

L  the  contrary,  fought  the  whig  tight  with  a  two-edged 
weapon  :  he  waa  a  great  writer  ;  as  an  orator  he  waa  ti'an- 
Bcendont.  In  a  deai'th  of  tbat  pnbKc  talent  for  tho  posses- 
a  of  which,  the  whigs  have  generally  been  diatingiiialiod, 
Burke  came  forward  and  cslablisliod  them  alike  in  Uie 
.  .paxliament  and  the  country.  And  what  was  bis  reward  P 
No  sooner  had  a  yonng  and  dissolute  noble,  who,  with 
BOme  of  the  aspirationa  of  a  Ctesar,  oftener  realized  tbs 
twnduct  of  a  Catiline,  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  after 
some  inglorious  tergiversation  adopted  their  colours,  tlian 
they  transferred  to  him  the  command  which  had  been  won 
by  wisdom  and  genius,  vinlicated  by  unrivalled  knowledge, 
and  adorned  by  accomplished  eloquence.  When  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  triumph  which  he  had  pi'epared,  he  was  not 
even  admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  virtually  presided  over  by  hii 
graceless  pupil,  and  who,  in  the  profuse  suggestions  of  his 
teeming  converse,  had  found  the  principles  and  the  infor- 
mation which  were  among  the  chief  claims  to  public  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Fox. 

Hard  necessity  made  Hr.  Borko  submit  to  the  yoke,  bat 
iJie  liamllMtioa  could  never  be  forgotten.     Ncmeaiti  Ekvooiv 
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the  inevitable  hour  at  lorgth  arrived.  A  voica 
like  tUe  Apocalypse  sounded  over  England,  and  even 
echoed  in  all  the  coarts  of  Europe,  Uurke  poured  forth 
the  viala  of  hia  hoarded  vengeance  into  the  a^tatod  heart 
of  Christeudom  ;  be  stimulated  the  panic  of  a  world  by  the 
wild  pictures  of  liia  inspired  imagination  ;  he  daalied  to  the 
ground  the  rival  who  had  robbud  him.  of  hia  hard-earuod 
greatness ;  rent  in  twain  the  proud  oligarchy  that  had 
durcd  to  use  aod  to  insult  him  ;  and,  followed  with  ser- 
vility by  the  hanghiiost  and  tlie  moat  timid  of  ita  members, 
amid  the  frantiu  ornltatioo  of  his  country,  he  pla«jd  his 
heel  apon  the  ncclc  of  the  ancient  serpent. 

AmoQg  the  whig  followers  of  llr.  Burke  in  this  t 
rable  defection,  among  the  DcTonahires  and  the  Portlands, 
the  Spencers  and  the  Fitzwilliams,  was  the  Earl  of  Slarnoy,  I 
whom  the  wliigs  would  not  make  a  dute. 

Wliat  was  his  chance  of  success  from  Mr.  Pitt  p 

If  the  history  of  England  be  ever  written  by  one  who  haaVI 
the   knowledge  and  the  courage,  and  both  qnalitii 
equally  requisite  for  the  tmdertaking,  the  world  would  be  I 
nioro  astonished  than  when  reading  the  Roman  annals  by  I 
Niebuhr,     Generally  speaking,  all  the  great  events   have] 
been  distorted,  most  of  the   importaut   causes  concealed,  | 
some  of  the  principal  characters  never  appear,  and  all  who 
figure  are  so   miaunderstood  and  misrepresented,  that  the 
t-esult  is  a  complete  mystification,  atid  the  pei'u.'sal  of  the 
narrative  about  as  profitable  to  an  Englishman  as  reading 
the  Republic  of  Plato  or  the  Utopia  of  More,  the  pagei 
of  (Jaudentio  di  Lucca  or  the  adventures  of  Peter  VTOkinB. 

The  influence  of  races  in  our  early  ages,  of  the  Church  in 
our  middle,  and  of  parties  in  our  modem  history,  ai-e  three  jf 
great  moving  and  modifying  powers,  that  most  be  pursued'^ 
and  analyzed  with  an  untiring,  profound,  and  unimfiaasioned 
spirit,  bofoi-e  a  guiding  ray  win  be  secured.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  our  written  history  is  the  a.\>&BTica  vb.  Kn* 
of  the  tuoet  inflneutiai  pciBOT\a%ea,    '^•^  Q^* 
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man  iu  a  thousand,  for  instance,  Laa  eser  heard  of  Majo! 
WUdman :  jet  ho  wuh  the  aonl  of  English  politics  in  the 
most  eventfii!  period  of  thia  kingdom,  and  one  most  in- 
teresting to  this  age,  frorn  HMO  to  1G88  ;  and  Boemod  mora 
than  once  to  hold  the  balance  which  weib  to  decide  the 
permanent  forma  of  our  government.  But  ho  was  the 
leader  of  an  nnBuccesafuI  party.  Even,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  our  own  times,  the  8am.e  myaterioug  oblivion 
is  sometimes  enconi-aged  to  creep  over  personages  of  great 
social  distinction  as  well  as  political  importance. 

The  name  of  the  second  Pitt  remains,  freali  after  forty 
years  of  great  events,  a  parliamentary  beacon.  He  was 
the  Chatterton  of  politics ;  the  '  marvellous  boy.'  Some 
have  a  vague  impression  that  he  was  mysteriously  moulded 
by  his  great  father;  that  he  inherited  the  genius,  the 
eloquence,  the  statecraft  of  Chatham.  Hia  genius  was  of  a 
different  bent,  hia  eloqtience  of  a  different  class,  his  stjito- 
craft  of  a  different  school.  To  understand  Jlr.  Pitt,  one 
must  nndorstand  one  of  the  suppressed  characters  iif 
English  history,  and  that  is  Lord  Shelhnme. 

When  the  fine  genius  of  the  injured  Bolingbroke,  the  only 
peer  of  his  period  who  was  educated,  and  proscribed  by  tbu 
oligarchy  because  they  were  afraid  of  his  eloquence,  '  the 
glory  of  his  order  and  the  sharao,'  shut  out  from  Parlia- 
ment, found  vent  in  those  writings  which  recalled  to  the 
Enghab  people  the  inherent  hlessings  of  their  old  free 
monarchy,  and  painted  in  immortal  hues  his  picture  of  a 
patriot  king,  the  spirit  that  he  raised  at  length  touched  the 
heart  of  Carteret,  born  a  whig,  yet  sceptical  of  the  advan. 
tagcs  of  that  patrician  constitution  which  made  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  most  incompetent  of  men,  but  the  choaeii 
leader  of  the  Venetian  party,  virtaally  sovereign  of  England. 
Lord  Cartaret  had  many  brilliant  qualities  :  he  was  un- 
daunted, enterprising,  eloquent;  had  considerable  know- 
ledge of  continental  politics,  was  a  great  linguist,  a  master 
^fpnbila  law;  and,  tbougb   be  fdilod    in  hia    uromatnni 


^^^Bsrt  lo  lenuinafe  the  dogoship  of    Gcorgo  II,,  lie  sno-    ^^* 


ceeded  in  maintaiuing  a  considorublo  though  secondary 
position  !□  public  life.  The  young  Slielburae  married  liia 
daughter.  Of  him  it  is  singular  wo  know  less  than  of  his 
father-in-law,  yet  from  the  scattered  traits  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  ablc.st  and  most  accomplished  minister  of 
the  eighteenth  centui'j.  Lord  Shelbume,  influeneed  pro- 
bably by  the  example  and  the  traditionary  precepts  of  hia 
eminent  father-in-law,  appears  early  to  have  held  himsel/ 
aloof  from  the  patrician  connection,  and  entered  public 
life  as  the  follower  of  Bute  iu  the  first  gi'oat  effort  of 
George  III.  to  rescue  the  sovereignty  from  what  Lord 
Chatham  called  '  the  Great  Revolution  families.'  He 
becamu  in  time  a  member  of  Lord  Chatham's  last  admi- 
niatration  ;  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unsuccessful 
oflbrta  to  aid  the  grandson  of  George  II.  in  hia  struggle 
for  political  emanuipation.  Lord  Shelbume  adopted  fi\im 
the  first  the  Bolingbroko  system  j  a  rciil  royalty,  in  lien  of 
tlio  chief  magistracy  ;  a  permanent  alliance  with  il'mnce, 
instead  of  the  whig  scheme  of  viewing  in  that  power  tlie 
natoral  enemy  of  England ;  aud,  above  all,  a  plan  of  cora,« 
mercial  fi-eedom,  the  germ  of  which  may  be  found  in  tha 
long-maligned  negotiations  of  Utrecht,  but  which,  in  tha 
instance  of  Lord  Shelbume,  were  soon  in  time  matured  by 
all  the  economical  science  of  Europe,  in  wliich  be  was  K 
proficient.  Lord  Sliclburne  Bcems  to  have  been  of  a 
mserved  and  somewhat  astute  disposition  ;  deep  and  adroit, 
he  was  however  brave  and  firm.  His  knowledge  was  ei. 
tensive  and  even  profound.  Ho  waa  a  great  linguist;  he 
pursued  both  literaiy  and  BcientiSc  investigations ;  his 
hoDBO  was  fj-equented  by  men  of  letters,  especially  those 
distiuguisbed  by  their  poUtical  abilities  or  economical 
attainments.  He  maintained  the  most  extensive  private 
correapondoneo  of  any  public  man  of  his  time.  The  earliest 
aud  most  authentic  information  reached  tun  ^vom.  KLitQ"iTV 
kLd  qaarteis  of  Eurojte  ;  ajid  it  was  a  convnio^  ^Vv*j»i: 
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iha  miniater  of  the  day  sent  to  liiin  ofl«n  for  tlie  imnortant 
iuforroatioii  which  the  cabinet  could  not  itself  command. 
Lord  Shelburno  was  tlio  first  great  minister  who  ciompre- 
hended  the  rising  import-anco  of  tho  middle  class,  and  fore- 
saw in  ita  future  power  a  bulwark  for  the  throne  against 
'  the  Groat  RcToiution  families.')  Of  his  qualities  in  coan. 
cil  WE  have  no  record ;  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  his 
administrative  ability  was  conspicuona  ;  his  speeches  prove 
that,  if  not  supreme,  he  was  eminent,  in  the  art  of  parlia- 
mentary disputation,  while  they  show  on  all  the  questions 
discussed  a  richneas  and  vai-iaty  of  information,  with  which 
the  speeches  of  no  statesman  of  that  age  except  Mr,  Bni'ke 
can  compare. 

Such  was  the  man  selected  by  Geoi^  III.  as  his  cham- 
pion against  the  Venetian  party,  after  the  termination 
of  the  American  war.  The  prosecution  of  that  war  they 
bad  violently  opposed,  thongh  it  had  originated  in  their 
own  policy.  First  minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Shel- 
burne  entrusted  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  hia 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  youthful  Pitt.  Thp 
admimstratiou  was  brief,  bat  it  was  not  inglorious.  It 
obtained  peace,  and,  for  the  first  time  aince  the  Revolution, 
introduced  into  modem  debate  the  legitimate  principles  on 
which  cora.mercB  should  be  conducted.  It  fell  before  tho 
famous  Coalition  with  which  '  the  Groat  Revolution  fami- 
lies '  commenced  their  Geroeat  and  their  last  contention  for 
the  patrician  government  of  royal  England. 

In  the  heat  of  that  great  strife,  the  king,  iii  the  aecond 
haiardQUS  eierciae  of  hia  prerogative,  entrusted  the  perilous 
command  to  Pitt.  Why  Lord  Shelburne  on  that  occasion 
was  sot  aside,  will  perhaps  always  remain  a  mystcriona 
passage  af  our  pohtical  liiatory,  nor  have  we  space  ou  tho 
present  occasion  to  attempt  to  penetrate  its  motives.  Per- 
bapa  the  monarch,  with  a  aenae  of  the  rising  sympathioa  of 
bis peop^B,  ivaa  prescient  of  the  magic  power  of  yontb  in 

ihing  the  heart  of  a    nation.     Yet  il  wouU  utit  bt  »a 
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nnproliLiDle  siieculation,  if  for  a.  moment  wo  [muse  lo 
aider  wbat  might  have  been  the  consequences  t-o  our  coun. 
try  if  Mr,  Pitt  had  been  content  for  a,  season  again  to  lead 
the  Commona  under  Lord  Shelbnriio,  and  to  have  secured 
for  England  the  unrivalled  knowledge  and  dexterily  of  ihat 
statesman  in  the  conduct  of  our  affaira  during  the  con- 
Ibniiding  furtnnoa  of  the  French  revolution.  Lord  Shelburne 
was  the  only  Eugliah  minister  competent  to  the  place;  he 
wafl  the  only  public  man  who  had  the  previouH  knowledge 
requisite  to  form  accurate  conclusions  on  sntli  a  conjunc- 
ture ;  his  remaining  epeeches  on  the  subject  attest  the 
amplitnde  of  his  knowledge  and  the  accuracy  of  hia  views  ; 
and  in  the  I'ont  of  Jena,  or  the  agnny  of  AasterlitR,  one 
cannot  refrain  from  picturing  the  shade  of  Shelbnme  hannt- 
ing  the  cabinet  of  Pitt,  as  the  ghost  of  Canning  is  said  occa- 
fiionally  to  linger  about  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  smile 
sarcastically  on  the  consciontioiia  raediocritiea  who  pilfered 
his  hard-earned  honoui'S. 

Bnt,  during  the  happier  years  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  influence 
of  the  mind  of  ShelbnniG  may  be  traced  thronghont  his 
^>o!icy.  It  was  Lansdowne  House  that  made  Pitt  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Price,  a  dissenting  minister,  whom  Lord  Shelbnrne, 
when  at  the  head  of  affairs,  oonragoou6iy  ofi'ered  to  make 
Lis  private  secretary,  and  who  furnbhcd  Jlr.  Pitt,  among 
other  important  snggeationa,  with  hia  oiigiiial  plan  of 
Iho  sinking  fund.  The  commercial  treaties  of  '87  wore 
Btrock  in  the  same  mint,  and  arc  notable  aa  the  first  eSbrt 
made  by  (be  English  government  to  emancipate  the  country 
from  the  restrictive  policy  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Uie  '  glorions  revolution  ;'  mcmoi-ablo  epoch,  that  presented 
England  at  the  same  time  with  a  corn-law  and  a,  pubbc 
debt.  But  on  no  subject  was  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Petty  moi^  decided,  than  in  the 
resolution  of  his  pupil  to  curb  the  power  of  the  patrician 
party  by  an  infusion  from  tlie  middle  t\s&aii'a  voSxi  "^^-vt 
JPtofiLe  ggflflfes*,   SnuKiiibe  oi^itm  o^ "V^t .TX't'C' 
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the  Venetian  party,  and  afterroarda  by  the  panic  of  Jaco- 
binism, he  was  forced  to  forego  hia  direct  purpose,  lie  Htill 
eiideavoared  partially  to  effect  it  by  a  circuitona  process. 
He  created  a  plebeian  aristocracy  and  blended  it  with  the 
,  paljician  oligarchy.  He  made  peers  of  Becond-r.ito  squires 
'  and  fat  graziers.  Ho  caught  tbera  in  the  alleys  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  clutched  tliem  from  the  counting-houses  of 
Cornbill.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  an  age  of  Bank  resti-iction, 
declared  that  every  man  with  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  Ht- 
year  had  a  right  to  bo  a  peer,  he  sounded  the  knell  of  '  the 
cause  for  whicji  Hampden  had  died  on  the  field,  and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold.' 

Ill  ordinary  times  the  pnpil  of  Shelburne  would  hare 
mised  this  country  to  a  state  of  great  materia)  prosperity, 
and  removed  or  avoided  many  of  those  anomalies  which 
now  perplex  ns ;  but  lie  was  not  destined  for  ordinary 
times  ;  and,  tliough  his  capacity  was  vast  and  his  spirit 
lofty,  bo  bad  not  that  passionate  and  creative  genius  re- 
quired by  an  age  of  revolution.  The  French  outbreak  was 
his  evil  dieiaon  :  he  had  not  the  means  of  calculating  ita 
fffects  upon  Europe.  He  had  but  a  meagre  knowledge 
liimself  of  continental  pohtica :  he  was  assisted  by  an  in- 
efficient diplomacy.  His  mind  was  lost  in  a  eonvnlsion 
of  which  be  neitlicr  could  comprehend  tlie  causes  nor  cal- 
culate the  coDsequencea  ;  and,  forced  to  act,  ho  acted  not 
only  violently,  but  in  exact  opposition  to  the  very  syatem 
lie  was  called  into  pohtical  existence  to  combat ;  ho  appealed 
to  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  a  privileged 
class,  revived  iho  old  policy  of  the  oligarchy  he  had  extin- 
^uiahed,  and  plunged  into  all  the  ruinous  excesses  of  French 
ranJ  Datch  finance. 
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^fcjf  it  be  a  salutary  principle  iii  tlie  investigation  of  Iiift> 
torical  trajisactioQa,  to  be  carornl  it)  discriminating  tba 
cause  Tram  the  pretext,  tbore  is  scarcely  any  instance  in 
wkicl]  tbe  ttppLication  of  this  principio  is  more  fertile  in  re- 
sulta,  tlian  in  that  of  the  Dutch  invasion  of  1688.  Tho 
real  cause  of  this  inrasioD  was  financial.  Tbo  Prince  o( 
Orange  had  found  that  the  resources  of  Holland,  faowevei 
considerable,  were  inadequate  to  enstain  him  in  his  int«r* 
necine  rivalry  witb  the  great  sovereign  of  Fiance.  In  an 
authentic  conversation  wliich  has  descended  to  ua,  held  by 
William  at  the  Hague  with  one  of  the  prime  abettors  of  th« 
invasion,  the  prince  did  cot  diaguiso  Ijis  motives;  he  atdi^. 
'  Nothing  but  snch  a  conHtitution  as  you  have  in  England' 
can  have  the  credit  that  is  nocessary  to  raise  such 
a  great  war  requires.'  The  prince  came,  and  used  our  cou. 
slitution  for  Ilia  purpose;  he  introduced  into  England  the 
system  of  Dutch  finance.  The  priurlple  of  that  system  waa 
to  mortgage  industry  in  order  to  protect  property  :  abstrac- 
tedly, nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unjust;  its  practic* 
in  England  Las  been  equally  injuriouH,  In  Holland,  with  4 
small  population  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  in  fact,  & 
cation  of  bankers,  tho  system  was  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances which  had  created  it.  All  sliared  in  tho  present 
Bpoil,  and  therefore  could  endure  the  futui-e  burthen.  And 
EO  to  this  day  Holland  is  suata,ined,  almost  solely  sustained, 
by  the  vast  capital  thns  created  which  still  lingers  among 
its  dykes.  But  applied  to  a  country  in  which  the  circum- 
afances  were  entirely  different,  to  a  considerable  and 
rapidly-inoreasing  population,  wlici'o  tb ore  was  a 
peasantry,  a  trading  middle  cla-ss  strnggbng  into 
the  system  of  Dutcli  finance,  pursued  more  or  less  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  has  ended  in  the  degradation 
of  a  fettered  and  burthencd  multitude.  Nor  have  the  de- 
moralizing consequenpea  of  the  funding  system  on  the  more 
favoured  claeaea  beeo  less  decided.  It  baa  made  debt  a 
lution&l  habit;  it  baa  made  credit  i\iB  na^ti^  ■gQ^eti^'A 
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the  exoeptiiiDal  auxiliary,  oF  a.1]  transactioaa ;  it  lias  intrci-1 
dnced  a  loose,  inexact,  haphazard,  and  diahoceBt  spirit  in 
the  conduct  of  botb  public  and  private  life ;  a  spirit  dazzling 
and  yet  dastardly  ;  reckless  of  consequences  and  yet  shrink- 
ing from  responsibility.  And  in  tho  end,  it  has  ao  oyer. 
■timolated  the  oner^'ica  of  the  papulation  to  maintaia  the 
inttteiial  engagBments  of  the  state,  and  of  society  at  largi', 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  baa  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

A  mortgaged  aristocracy,  a  gambling  foreign  commerce, 
a  home  trade  founded  on  a  morbid  competition,  and  a  de- 
giTidRd  people  ;  these  are  great  evila,  but  ought  perhaps 
cheei'fully  to  be  encountered  for  the  greater  bleasinga  of 
ciyil  and  religious  liberty.  Yet  the  first  wonld  seem  in 
some  degree  to  depend  upon  our  Sason  mode  of  trial  by 
oar  peers,  upou  the  stipulations  of  the  great  Norman 
charters,  upon  itho  practiee  and  tho  statute  of  Habeas 
Corpns,  a  principle  native  to  onr  common  law,  but  esta- 
blished by  the  Stuarts ;  nor  in  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  in  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  subsequent 
iog'islation  of  those  times,  tliongli  somo  diminution  of  our 
political  franchises  must  bo  confessed,  is  it  easy  to  disco^^cr 
any  increase  ofonir  civil  privileges.  To  those,  indeed,  who 
belicrc  that  the  English  nation  (st  all  times  a  religious  and 
Catholic  people,  but  who  even  in  tho  days  of  the  Planta- 
gcnets  were  anti-papal)  wero  in  any  danger  of  again  fall- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  tho  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  religious  liberty  was  perlinps  acceptable, 
though  it  took  tho  shape  of  a  discipline  which  at  once  ana- 
thematized a  great  portion  of  tho  nation,  and  virtnally 
eatahlishing  Puritanism  in  Ireland,  laid  llio  foundation  of 
those  mischiefs  which  are  now  endangering  tho  empire. 

That  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  had  any  other  object  in  his 
impolitic  mancenvroa  than  an  impracticable  scheme  to  blend 
tho  two  (Ihurches,  there  is  now  authority  to  disbelieve.  He 
oertainljr  kbm  g\»Mj  of  Uie  oiTciice  of  sending  an  envoy 
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openly  to  Rome,  who,  liy  Llie  hje,  was  received  bj  tlie  Pope 
n-ith  great  disoonrtesy ;  and  licr  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
whoee  Protest  autism  canoot  be  doubted,  for  it  ia  one  of  her 
chief  titles  to  our  homage,  has  at  this  time  a  secret  envoy 
at  the  saute  court ;  and  that  is  the  diiTerence  between  them  : 
both  ministers  doubtless  working,  however  fmitlessly,  for 
the  same  object,  the  termination  of  those  terrible  miscon- 
ceptions, political  and  religions,  that  have  occasioned  so 
TOiany  martyrdoms,  and  so  many  crimes  alike  to  sovereigns 
and  to  snlijecta. 

If  James  II.  had  really  attempted  to  ro-establish  Popery 
in  thifl  country,  the  English  people,  who  had  no  hand 
in  his  overthrow,  would  doubtless  SOon  have  stirred 
and  secured  their  '  Catliolic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  dictation ;  the  Church  to  which  they 
HtiU  regTilarly  profess  their  adherence  ;  and,  being  a  prac- 
tical people,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  achieved 
their  object  and  yet  retained  their  rative  princes ;  under 
which  circum stances  we  might  have  been  saved  from  the 
triple  blessings  of  Venetian  politics,  Dutch  finance,  and 
French  wars :  against  which,  in  their  happiest  daja,  and 
with  their  happiest  powers,  struggled  the  three  gi-eatost  of 
English  statesmen,  Bolingbroke,  Shelbnrne,  and,  lastly, 
tho  son  of  Ciiatham. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  another  work,  not  we  hope 
without  Homethiug  of  the  impartiality  of  the  future,  ttf 
sketch  the  character  and  career  of  his  aneceaaors.  Pronl 
his  death  to  1825,  the  political  history  of  England  is  a  his- 
tory of  great  events  a^d  little  men.  The  rise  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, long  kept  down  by  the  plebeian  ariatocracy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
as  an  adventurer,  had  ahaken  parties  to  their  centre.  Hia  I 
rapid  disappearance  from  the  scene  left  both  whiga  and  J 
lories  in  a  state  of  disorganisation.  The  distinctive  prin- 
ciples  of  these  connections  were  now  difficult  to  trace. 
That  period  of  pnblio  languor  which  intcrvencabetv^ewiVW 
rti'ea  and  the  formation  ot  tatitYoaa  iia'»» 
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Bucccei3c<l  ID  England.  Ad  exhausted  Beusuallst.  on  l.he 
throue,  w)io  only  demwidod  from  liis  mimstcra  repose,  a 
volnptuoua  aristocracy,  nnd  a  listless  people,  were  content, 
ill  the  aljsence  of  all  public  conviction  and  national  passion, 
to  consign  the  government  of  tbe  country  to  a  great  man, 
whose  deciBion  relieved  the  eovoreign,  whoBB  prejudices 
pleased  the  noblus,  and  whose  achievements  dazzled  the 
mnltitude. 

The  Duke  of  Wellimgton  brought  to  the  post  of  first 
minister  immortal  fame ;  a  quality  of  success  which  would 
almost  seem  to  include  all  others.  His  public  knowledge 
was  such  as  might  be  esppcted  from  one  whose  conduct 
already  formed  an  imporlaut  portion  of  the  hifitory  of  his 
country.  He  hud  a  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sovereigns  and  chief  statesmen  of  Europe,  a  kind 
of  information  in  which  English  ministers  have  generally 
been  deficient,  but  without  which  the  management  of  our 
eitenial  aBaira  must  at  the  best  be  haphazard.  Ho  poB- 
aessed  administrative  talents  of  the  highest  order. 

The  tone  of  the  age,  the  temper  of  the  conntry,  tlie  great 
iqnalitics  and  the  high  character  of  the  minister,  indicated 
■^  long  and  prosperona  administration.  The  only  indiyidnal 
in  his  cabinet  who,  from  a  combination  of  circumfitancea 
rather  than  from  any  intellectual  supremacy  over  his  CoU 
leagues,  was  competent  to  bo  his  rival,  was  content  to  be  hia  ' 
BUCCCSBor,  In  hia  most  aspiring  momenta,  Mr.  Peel,  in  all 
probability,  aimed  at  no  higher  reach  ;  and  with  youth  and 
the  leador^p  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  haa  uo  reasoi 
to  be  surprised  at  his  moderation.  The  conviction  that  tht 
dnke's  government  would  only  cease  with  the  termination  of 
his  public  career  was  bo  general,  that,  ths  moment  ho  wa» 
installed  in  office,  the  whigs  smiled  on  him  ;  political  con- 
cihation  become  the  slang  of  the  day,  and  the  fosion  ot 
parties  the  babble  of  clnhs  and  the  tattle  of  bondoira. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  so  great  a  man,  in  so  p^reat  a 
jxvi'C/on,  ehonld  hnve  so  sigtially  failed  ;  should  have  broken 
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JBp  liis  govemnieiit,  wrecked  Lia  party,  and  bo  completely 
B.nnihila,ted  liie  political  position,  that,  even  witli  his  his- 
torical reputation  to  snatttin  bira,  he  can  since  only  re-appeap 
in  the  coiincilB  of  his  Bovoreign  in  a  subordinate,  not  to  say 
equivocal,  character  ? 

With  all  those  great  qoaliLiea  which  will  secure  him  % 
place  in  our  history  not  perhaps  inferior  even  to  Mwl-t 
borough,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  one  deficiency  which 
lias  been  the  stumbling-block  of  hia  civil  career.  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  speculating  on  the  estraordinary  infiucnce  of 
Lord.  Shaftesbury,  and  accounting  how  n  statesman,  so  in- 
consistent in  Uis  conduct  and  so  false  to  his  confederates, 
should  have  so  powerfully  controlled  his  country,  obaervei, 
'  His  strength  lay  in  his  knowledge  o?  Englahd.' 

Kow  that  is  exactly  tlie  kind  of  knowledge  which  tlie 
Dako  of  Wellington  never  possessed. 

When  the  king,  finding  that  in  Lord  Goderich  he  had  a 
minister  who,  instead  of  deciding,  asked  his  royal  master 
for  advice,  sent  for  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  to  undertake 
tho  government,  a  change  in  the  carriage  of  his  grace  was 
perceived  by  some  who  had  the  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject.  If  one  might  Tentare  to  use 
"snch  a  word  in  I'efcrence  to  such  a  man,  we  might  remark, 
that  the  duke  had  been  somewhat  daunted  by  the  selection 
of  Mr,  Cannuig,  It  disappointed  groat  hopes,  it  baffled 
great  plans,  and  dispelled  for  a  season  the  conviction  that, 
it  is  believed,  had  been  long  maturing  in  his  graoe'a  mind ; 
that  he  was  tho  man  of  tho  age,  that  his  milit-ary  career  had 
been  only  a  ])reparation  for  a  civil  course  not  less  illustrious ; 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  control  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  ujidispnted,  the  deatinies  of  a  country  which  waa 
indebted  to  him  in  no  slight  degree  for  its  Euiopean  pre- 
eminence. The  death  of  ilr.  Canning  revived,  the  rout  of 
Lord  Goderich  restored,  these  views. 

Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  speculating  in  conversatioa  on. 
tbe  future   career  of  hin   conqneror,  uiked,  'WliaX.  ^rOi 
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Wellington   do?     After  all  ho  lifts  done,  he  will  not  U 
content  to  bo  qniet.     He  will  change  the  dynasty.' 

Had  the  great  exile  been  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  our  Venetian  constitution,  he  woald  have  known 
that  to  govern  England  in  1820,  it  waa  not  necessary  to 
change  ita  dynasty.  But  the  Emperor,  thongli  wrong  in 
tbe  main,  waa  right  by  tlie  bye.  It  was  clear  that  the 
energiea  which  had  twice  entered  Paris  as  a  conrjuoror  and 
liad  made  kings  and  media,tised  princes  nt  Vienna,  would 
not  be  content  to  sabside  into  erminod  insigniiicance.  The 
duke  commenced  hia  political  tactics  early.  The  cabineto( 
Lord  Liverpool,  especially  during  its  !atl-er  term,  waa  the 
hot-bed  of  many  intriguea  ;  but  tho  obstacles  were  nu- 
merous, though  tho  appninting  fate,  in  which  his  graec 
believed,  removed  them.  The  disappearance  of  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  and  Mr.  Canning  from  th.e  scene  was  alike  unex- 
pected. The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  length  prime 
minister,  and  no  individual  ever  occnpied  that  post  more 
consciona  of  its  power,  and  more  detennined  to  esercise  it. 
Tliia  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  wo  shall  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  a  theme  so  instructive  as  the  administration  of  hia 
gra«e.  Treated  with  impartiality  and  sufficient  information ,  - 
it  would  bo  an  invaluable  contribution  to  tho  stores  of  our" 
political  knowledge  and  national  erperionce.  Tbrouglioiii 
ita  brief  hut  eccentric  and  tnmnltuons  annala  we  see  continual 
proof,  how  important  is  that  knowledge  '  in  which  lay  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  strength."  In  twenty-four  months  we  find  au 
aristocracy  estranged,  without  a  people  being  conciliated  j 
while  on  two  several  occasions,  first,  the  prejudices,  and 
then  the  pretensions  of  the  middle  class,  were  alike  treated 
with  contumely.  The  public  was  astonished  at  hearing  of 
statesmen  of  long  parliamentary  fame,  men  round  whom  tho 
intelligence  of  tho  nation  bad  gathered  for  years,  if  not  with 
confidence,  at  least  with  interest,  being  expelled  from 
cabinet  in  a  niatiner  not  unworthy  of  Colonel  Joyce,  while 
their  pliices  were  Ellod  by  second-rate  soldiew,  whose  v 
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rs  were  nnknown  to  the  great  liody  of  Llio  people,  and 
who,  under  no  circnmstances,  should  have  aspired  beyond    | 
the  goyeiimient  of  a  colony.     This  administration,  which 
commenced  In  arrogance,  ended  in  panic.     There  was  an    1 
interval  of  perplexity,  when  occurred  the  most  ludieroua    | 
instance  extant  of  an  attempt  at  coalition ;  Babordinatea 
were  promoted  wliile  negotiationa  were  afcill  pending  with 
tlieir  cbiefa  ;  and  these  negotiationa,  undertaken  so  cmdely, 
wore  terminated  in  pique,  in  a  raaiiner  which  added  to  poli- 
tical   diBappointment    pergonal    offence.      When    even    hia    i 
parasites  began  to  look  gloomy,  the  duke  had  a  specific  that 
was  to  restore  all,  and,  having  allowed  every  element  of 
power  to  escape  his  grasp,  he  believed  he  could  balance 
everything  by  a  boor  bill.     Tho  growl  of  reform  waa  heard,    ' 
but  it  was  not  very  fierce.     There  was  yet  time  to  save 
himself.     His  grace  precipitated  a  revolution  which  might 
have  been  delayed  for  half  a  century,  and  never  need  have 
occurred  iu  so  aggravated  a  form.     Ho  rather  fled  than 
retired.     He  commenced  his  ministry  like  Drennaa,  and 
Bniahcd  it  like  the  tali  Gaul  sent  to  murder  the  rival  of   ' 
Sjlla,  bnt  who  dropped  his  weapon  before  the  nndaunted 
gaze  of  his  intended  victim. 

Lord  Marncy  was  spared  tho  pang  of  the  catoBtropho. 
Pi-omoted  to  a  high  oflice  in  the  household,  and  still  hoping 
that,  by  tho  aid  of  hia  party,  it  waa  yet  deatiutd  for  him  to 
achieve  the  iioreditaiy  purpose  of  hia  family,  he  died  in  the 
fall  faith  of  dakiam;  worshipping  the  duke,  and  behoving 
that  ultimately  he  Bhooid  himaelf  become  a  duke.  It  was 
under  all  tho  circumstances  a  euthanasia;  he  expired 
leaning  as  it  were  on  hia   wliilf  wand    and  bahhiiu^  ul 
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'  My  (loar  Charles,'  said  Liidy  Uavnoy  to  Ejfremout,  Ihe 
raoi'ning  after  tlio  Derby,  ag  breakfaatmg  with  her  in  Ler 
boudoir,  he  detailed  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  race, 
'womttst  forget  yoar  ciiughty  horao.  I  seat  yon  a  little 
note  this  morning,  hecUQSe  I  wished  to  boo  you  most  par- 
ticularly before  you.  wont  out.  AJTairs,'  continued  Lady 
Mamcy,  first  looking  round  the  chamber  to  see  n'hether 
there  were  any  fairy  listening  to  her  state  scereta,  '  affairs 
are  critical.' 

'  No  doubt  of  that,'  thought  Egi-cmont^  tiio  horrid  phan- 
tom of  aetthng-day  seeming  to  obtrude  itself  between  his 
mother  and  himself ;  but,  not  knowing  precisely  at  what  she 
was  diiving,  he  merely  sipped  his  tea,  aiid  innocently 
replied,  '  Why  ?  ' 

'  T!)cro  will  bo  a  dissolution,'  said  Lady  Marney. 

'  Wliat !   are  we  coming  in  ?  ' 

Lady  Marney  shook  her  head. 

'The  present  men  will  not  better  their  majority,' said 
Egromont, 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Lady  Mamey. 

'Why  yon  always  said  that,  with  another  general  election, 
we  ninst  come  in,  whoever  dissolved.' 

'  Bat  that  was  with  the  court  in  our  favour,'  lejoined 
Lady  Mamey,  mournfully. 

'  Wliat !  has  the  king  changed  ?  '  said  Egremont.  '  I 
thought  it  was  all  right.' 

All  was  right,'  said  Lady  Marney.     '  These  men  would 
-iiave  been  turned  out  again,  had  he  only  lived  three  montlia 
ger.' 

'  Lived  ! '  exclaimed  Eeremont. 
Yes,'  said  Lady  Marney ;  '  the  king  is  dying.' 

Slowly  delivering  himself  of  an  ejaculatieu,  Egreuonl 
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i'He  may  live  a  montli,'  said  Lady  llariicy  ;  '  he  cannot  " 
live    two.     It   IB   the   greatest   of  secrets  ;    known   at   thia 
moment  ouly  to  four  iudividuala,  and  I  commnmciite  it  to 
you,  my  dear  Charles,  in  that  absolute  confldenoe  which  I 
hope  will  always  subsist  bot\Yeen  us,  because  it  ia  an  eventJ 
that  may  greatly  affect  your  career.' 

'  How  so,  my  dear  mother  ?  ' 

'Marbury!      I   have  settled  with   Mr.  Tadpole   that  you 
shall  stand  for  the  old  borough.      With  the  government  in 
our  liHjids,  as  I  had  anticipated,  at  the  general  election 
BQcecsa  I  think  was  certain  :   under  the  circumstances  which    J 
wo  must  encounter,  the  struggle  will  be  more  savoro,  but  I   I 
tbinV  we  ahaU  do  it ;   and  it  (vill  be  a   liappy  day  for  me  to    % 
have  our  own  again,  and  to  see  you  in  Parliament,  my  dear 
child.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  motlicr,  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  in 
Parliament,  and  pai-ticularly  to  sit  for  the  old  borough  ;  but 
I  fear  the  contest  will  be  very  expensive,'  said  Egremont, 
inquiringly. 

'Oh  !(I  have  no  doubt,"  saiJ  Lady  Maraey,  'that  we  shall 
have  some  monster  of  the  middle  class,  some  tinker  or  tailor  ^ 
or  candlestick- maker,  with  hia  long  purse,  preaching  reform  7 
and  practising  corruption  ;  :c.xact!y  as  the  liberals  did  under     , 
Walpole  :   bribery  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts ;     J 
but  we   have   a  capital  registration,  Mr.  Tadpole   tells  me. 
And  a  young  candidate  with  the  old   name  will   tell,' said 
Lady   Marney,  with   a   smile :   '  and  I   shall    go   down   and 
canvass,  and  wo  must  do  what  wo  can.' 

'  I  have  great  faith  in  your  canvassing,'  said  Egremont  j 
'  bat  still  at  the  same  time,  the  powder  and  shot — ' 

'  Are  esseutial,'  said  Lady  Marney,  '  I  know  it,  in  these 
corrupt  days ;  but  Mamey  will  of  course  supply  those.  It 
is  (he  least  he  can  do  ;  regaining  tho  family  inBcence,  and 
letting  ns  hold  up  our  heads  agjiu.  I  shall  write  to  him 
ibe  moment  I  am  justified,'  said  Lady  Marney,  '  y^Avk^  | 
yon  reill  da  so  jroarsclf,  Charies.' 
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Why,  considering  I  have  not  soon  my  brother  for  two 
yeai'9,  and  we  did  cot  part  on  tha  beat  possible  torma — ' 
Ijut  that  is  ail  forgotten,' 

By  your  good  offices,  dear  mother,  who  are  always  doing 
good :  and  yet,'  coatinaed  figremont,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '  I  am  not  disposed  to  writ«  to  Mavney,  especially  to 
ask  a  favour.' 

'  Well,  I  will  write,'  said  Lady  Hamey;  'though  I  can- 
not admit  it  as  any  favour.  Pei'haps  it  would  be  better 
that  you  should  see  him  first.  I  cannot  understand  why  he 
keeps  so  at  the  Abbey,  I  am  sure  I  found  it  a  melancholy 
place  enough  in  my  time.  I  wish  you  Iiad  gone  down  there, 
Charles,  if  it  had  been  only  for  a  few  days.' 

'  Well,  I  did  not,  my  dear  mother,  and  1  cannot  go  now. 
I  shall  trust  to  yoi>.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
king  is  going  to  die  ?  ' 

'  I  repeat  to  you,  it  is  certain,'  replied  Lady  Marncy,  in  a 
lowered  voice,  but  decided  tone ;  '  certain,  certain,  certain, 
My  authority  cannot  be  mistaken:  but  no  conaidcration  in 
the  world  moat  throw  you  off  your  guard  at  this  moment; 
breatlie  not  the  shadow  of  what  yon  knew.' 

At  this  momenta  servant  entered,  and  delivered  a  note  to 
Lady  Mamey,  who  read  it  with  an  irouical  smile.  It  wa* 
from  Lady  St.  Julians,  and  ran  thus 

'  Most  confidential. 

'  My  dearest  Lady  Mamey,  It  is  a  labo  report ;  lie  ia  ill, 

f  but  not  dan  gyro  u  sly ;  the  bay  fever;  he  always  has  it; 

potliing  more  ;   I  will  tell   my  authority  when  we   meet;   I 

L  dure  not  write  it.     It  will  satisfy  you.     I  am  going  on  with 

V  Biy  quadrille. 

'  Most  aSectionately  yours, 

'A.  St  J.' 

'  Poor  woman  I  she  ia  (Uwaya  wrong,'  said  Lady  Marncy, 
•vmoff  tha  aobo  fa)  Egremont.    '  Her  (juadiille  will  never 
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place,  which  is  a  pity,  as  it  is  to  coasist  oiilj  of  beautioa 
and  eldest  sons.  I  suppose  I  must  Bend  her  a  line  ; '  and 
she  wrote ; 

'  My  dearest  Lady  St.  Julians,  How  good  of  you  to  write 
to  me,  and  send  rae  anch  cheering  news !  I  httTO  no  doubt 
yoa  are  right ;  you  always  are.  I  know  he  had  the  hay 
fever  last  year.  How  fortunate  for  yonr  quadrille,  and  how 
charming  it  will  he  !  Let  mo  know  if  yon  hear  anything 
further  from  yonr  unmentionable  quarter, 

'  Ever  your  affectionate 

'  C.  M.' 


CILiPTES  V. 


LoED  Mabnei  left,  several  ohildreo;  his  heir  was  five  yeara 
older  than  the  next  son,  Charlea,  who  at  the  period  of  his 
father's  death  was  at  Chrietchurcb,  and  had  just  entered 
the  last  year  of  his  minority.  Attaining  that  ago,  he  received 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand,  ponnda,  his  portion,  a  third  of 
which  amount  his  expenditure  had  then  already  anticipated. 
Egremont  had  been  brought  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
comfort  and  every  luxury  that  refinement  ctrald  devise  and 
wealth  fui'nish.  Ho  was  a  favouiito  cidld.  His  parents 
emulated  each  other  in  pampering  and  indulging  him. 
Every  freak  was  pardoned,  every  whim  was  gratified.  He 
might  ride  ivliat  horses  he  liked,  and  if  ho  broke  their  knees, 
what  in  another  would  have  been  deemed  a  flagnint  sin, 
was  in  him  held  only  a  proof  of  reckless  spirit.  If  ho  were/ 
not  a  thoroughly  selfish  and  altogether  wilful  person,  bulf 
very  much  the  reverse,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  parents,' 
but  rather  tho  operation  of  a  heniguant  nature  that  had  i 
bestowed  on  him  a  generous  spirit  ami  a  tender  heart,  i 
though  accompanied  with  a  dangerous  susceptibility  that 
made  him  the  child  and  creature  of  impulse,  and  seemed  to 
■et  at  defiance  oven  the  course  of  time  to  etigratt  ou  Via 
nature  anjr  quality  of  prudence.     The  tone  oE  "Stoii  iMrai.^ 


I 
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tliB  ilaja  of  Cbarlos  Egromont  was  EOtof  ^!le  Iiigli  character 

which  at   present  distingniabes   that  commnnity.      It   wikS 

the  unforeseen  eve  of  the  great  change,  that,  whatever  wft« 

Ita  pnrpoae  or  have  been  its  immediate  results,  nt  least  gave 

the  first  shock   to   Iho  psoiidQ-ariatocracT  of  thia   country. 

^^btni  all  waa  blooming  ;  sanshino  and  odonr  ;  not  a  breezo 

I     disturbing  the  raeridian  aplondour.     Then  the  world  waa 

not  only  made  for  a  few,  hut  n,  very  few.      One  could  almost 

J^  1      t«Il  upon  one's  fingers  the  happy  families  who  could  do 

1     anything',  and  might  have  everything.     A  schoolboy's  ideas 

\    of  the  Church  then  were  fat  livinga,  and  of  the  State  rotten 

\  borgp^s.     To   do  nothing    and   get   something   formed   a 

^^Oy's  ideal  of  a  manly   career.      There  was  nothing  in   the 

Slot,  little  in  the  temperament,  of  Charles  Rgremont,  to  make 
hi-m  an  esception  to  the  maltitnde.  Gaily  and  securely  he 
floated  on  the  brilliant  stream.  PopnJar  at  sclioo!,  idolized 
at  home,  the  present  hfid  no  cares,  and  the  future  secured 
him  a  family  seat  in  Parliament  the  moment  he  entered  life, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  glittering  post  at  court  in  dne  time, 
as  ita,  legitimate  consequcnco.  Enjoyment,  not  ambition. 
C  ^^Beemcd  the  principle  of  Uis  existence.  The  contingency  of 
'  a  mitre,  the  certainty  of  rich  preferment,  would  not  recon- 
cile him  to  the  self-sacrifico  which,  io  a  certain  degree,  was 
■  required  from  a  priest,  even  in  those  days  of  rampant 
Erastianism.  He  left  the  colonies  as  the  spoil  of  hia  younger 
brothers ;  hia  own  idena  of  a  profession  being  limited  to  a 
.  barrack  in  a  London  pai'k  varied  by  visits  to  Windsor. 
But  there  waa  time  enougli  to  think  of  these  tilings.  He 
had  to  enjoy  Oxford  aa  ha  had  enjoyed  Eton.  Here  his 
allowance  fivm  his  father  was  extravagant,  though  greatly 
increased  by  tithea  from  his  mother's  pin-money.  Wliilo 
he  was  pursuing  his  atndies,  hunting  and  boating,  driving 
tandems,  riding  matches,  tempering  his  energiea  in  the 
crapulence  of  boyish  banqueta,  and  anticipating  life,  at 
the  risk  of  expulsion,  in  a  m.i3erable  mimicry  of  metropolitan 
'dissipation,  Dnkism,  that  was  sn^pofed  to  be  etenud, 
^^»aifJctiJ^  crashed.  _^M 
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Le  Reform  Act  lias  not  placed  tiio  administi-ation  of  ouf  ' 
fcflkira  in  abler  hands  thftn  coTiductcd  fhem  previonaly  to 
the  passing  of  tlio  meagnna,  for  tte  moat  cffiueufc  membera 
of  the  present  cabinet,  witb  Bomo  few  oiceptiona,  an<l  tlioso 
•tteadcd  by  peculiar  circnmstancca,  were  inimstera  before  | 
the  Reform  Act  was  contemplated.  Nor  has  that  meraorablo 
Btatnte  created  a  Parliam.ent  of  »  higber  reputation  for 
pnb!ic  qualities,  snch  as  politic  ability,  and  pnpalar  elo- 
quence, and  national  consideration,  tban  waa  fumiabcd  by 
the  old  scheme.  On  tlie  contraiy,  oii_e  house  o.fParliamcnt 
has  been  irremediably  degraded  into  tbe  decaying'  jioaition 
of  a  mere  court  of  rogistiy,  poaseaaing  great  privileges,  on 
condition  that  it  ncV-er  ftscrascs  tBcni" j  while  the ~  ottBr 
chamber,  that,  at  the  first  bluah,  and  to  the  snperfici.il, 
exhibits  symptoms  of  almost  unnatural  vitality,  engrossing 
in  ita  orbit  all  tlie^nsiceaa  o^The  country,  aasumos  on  & 
more  stndioua  inspection  ajmewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
select  vestry,  fulfilling  municipal  rather  tlmn  imperial  oiEcca, 
and  beleaguered  by  critical  and  clamorous  millions,  who 
cannot  comprehend  why  a  privileged  and  exclusive  aonato 
is  requisite  to  perfot-m  functions  which  immediatolycoucorn 
all,  which  most  pcraonally  comprehend,  and  whicli  many  in 
their  civic  spheres  believe  they  could  accnmpliah  in  & 
manner  not  less  satisfactory,  thongh  certainly  less  ostcnta- 

Dut  if  it  have  not  fiimished  us  with  abler  administrators 
or  »  more  illustrions  senate,  the  Reform  Act  may  have 
exercised  on  the  country  at  largo  a  beneficial  influence. 
Has  it  ?  Has  it  elevated  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  P  Ha» 
it  cultured  the  popular  sensibilities  to  noble  and  ennobling 
ends  ?  lias  it  proposed  to  the  people  of  England  a  higher 
tost  of  national  respect  and  confidence  than  the  debasing 
qnalification  universally  prevalent  in  this  country  since  the 
fttal  introdnctior  of  the  system  of  Dutch  finance  ?  Who 
will  pretend  it?  If  a  spirit  of  rapacious  co-ve\o'a?.'G.ft»%, 
^rat'mg  all  tho  hamanitics  of  life,  haa  been  tTftft\>e*'A^t'i'?>5 
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^^H  Bia  of  England  fur  the  lust  i-eutmy  and  a  Iialf,  sltice  the 
^H|  paEBing  of  the  Beform  Acb  the  altar  of  MajnmoD  has  blazed 
HH  with  triple  worship.  (To  acquire,  to  accumulate,  to  plunder 
bSff  cacb  other  by  Tirtne  of  philosophic  phrasea,  to  propose  a 
'■  jd  Utopia  to  consist  only  of  wealth  and  toil,  this  liaa  been 
the  breathless  business  of  enfrajichised  Eng-land  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  until  wo  are  etartled  from  our  yoracionfl  strife 

■    by  the  wail  of  intolerable  sorrago. 
Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  the  only  efToct  of  the 
Reform  Act  has  been  to  create  in  this  country  another  of 
those  class  interests  which  we  now  bo  loudly  accuse  as  the 
obstacles  to  general  amelioration  ?     Not  exactly  that.     The 
indirect  influence  of  the  Keforni  Act  has  bEcn  not  incon- 
Biderable,  and  may  evcntiially   lead   to   vast   consequences. 
/it  set  men  a-thinkiiig  ;  it  enlarged  the  horizon  of  political 
/    experience ;  it  led  the  pablic  mind  to  ponder  somewhat  on 
.7    the  circumstances  of  our  national  history;  to  pry  into  the 
i    beginnings  of  some  social   anomaliea,  which,  they  found, 
L    were  not  so  ancient  as  thoy  had  been  led  to  believe,  and 
[     wliicli  had  their  origin  in  causes   Tcry  different  fi'om  what 
/    they  had  been  educated  to  credit ;  and  insensibly  it  created 
,     and  prepared  a  popular  intelligence  to  which  one  can  appeal, 
*■    no  longer  hopelessly,  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  the  laystei'ies 
(     with  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  it  has  been  the  labour 

K)    of  party  writers  to  involve  a  national  history,  and  without 
L  the  dispersion  of  which  no  political  position  can  bo  nnder- 
itood  and  no  social  evil  remedied. 
\^  The  events  of  1830  did   cot  prodace  any  change  in   Ihe 
modes  of  thought  and  hfe  uf  Charles  Egremont.     He  took 
his  political  cue  from  his  mother,  who  was  his   jonsfant 
eoiTcspondeut.     Lady  Marney  was  a  distinguished  '  slates- 
woman,'  as  they  called  Lady  Carlisle  in  Charles  L'a  time, 
&  great  fi'iond  of  Lady  St.  Julians,  aud  one  of  the  most 
*     eminent  and   impassioned   votaries   of  Dukism,     Her  llrst 
intpreasion  on  the  overthrow  ofhej^herp  was  astonishment 
«/  ilie  impertincDce  of  his  advei^BaTieB,  tuingled  with  Boms 
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lofty  pity  for  their  silly  ambition  and  skort-Hved  nareer. 
She  existed  for  a  week  in  tlie  delightful  expectation  of  hia 
grace  being  sent  for  again,  and  informed  everyone  iii  confi- 
dence, tbat  'these  people  could  not  form  a  cabinet,'  When 
the  tocsin  of  peace,  roform,  and  rctrcnchniBnt  Bcunded,  she 
Binilcd  bitterly;  was  sorry  for  poor  Lord  Grey,  of  whom 
abe  bad  thought  better,  and  gave  them  a.  year,  adding,  with 
consoling  malice, '  that  it  would  be  anofher  Canning  affair.' 
At  length  came  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  and  no  one  laughed 
more  heartily  than  Lady  Mamey ;  not  otbd  the  House  of . 
Commons  to  whom  it  was  presented. 

Thn  bill  wa.a  tbrriwn^  out,  and  Lady  Mamey  gave  a  grand  ^ . 
ball  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  to  compensate  the  London  J/^ 
shopkeepers  ^rTEe  loss  of  llTcir  proj ec teiTTrancliTseT^ Lad y 
Mamey  was  preparing  to  resume  her  duties  at  court,  when, 
to  her  great  surprise,  the  firing  of  cannon  aunounced  the  dia- 
Bolation  of  Parliament.  She  turned  pale  ;  she  was  too  mncli 
in  the  secrets  of  Tadpole  and  Taper  to  bo  deceived  as  to  the 
consequences  ;  she  sank  into  her  chair,  and  denounced  Loni 
Grey  as  a  traitor  to  his  order. 

Lady  Mamey,  who  for  six  mouths  had  been  writing  to 
her  son  at  Oiford  the  most  charming  letters,  full  of  fun, 
quizzing  the  whole  Cabinet,  now  announced  to  Egremont 
that ia^ revolution  was  inevitable,  that  all  property  wonid  be 
instantly  confiscated,  the  poor  deluded  king  led  to  the 
block  or  sent  over  to  Hanover  at  the  best,  and  the  wliole 
of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  and  every  one  who 
posaeBscd  anything',  guillotined  without  remorse. 

Whether  hia  friends  were  immediately  to  resume  power, 
or  whether  their  estates  ultimately  were  to  be  confiscated, 
the  practical  conolnsion  to  Charles  Kgremont  appeared  to 
be  the  same.  '  Oarpe  diem.'  He  therefore  pursued  his 
career  at  Oxford  unchanged,  and  entered  life  in  the  year 
1833,  &  yonnger  son  with  eitraviigant  tastes  and  expensiv* 
iiabita,  with  a  reputation  for  lively  tjileota  iVicra^  "Q-ctKiMu. 
^atoA,  tar  his  ucquisitiosa  at  Eton  had  \)eeTi  cpxVwi  -^^sitCw, 
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and  anliBequentlj  li^  bad  not  become  a  stodent, — with  macj 
manly  accomplishineiita,  and  with  a  mien  and  viaago  that 
a.t  once  took  the  fancy  and  enlisted  the  afTections.  Indeed, 
a  physiologist  wonld  hardly  have  inferred  from  the  conn- 
tenance  and  structure  of  Egreniont  the  career  he  had  pur- 
ened,  or  "the  character  which  attached,  to  him.  The  gelle^^l 
cast  and  expression  of  his  features  when  in  repose  waa 
pensive :  an  air  of  refinement  distinguished  his  well-moulded 
brow  ;  hia  mouth  breathed  eympathy,  and  his  rich  brown 
.  eye  g;leamod  with  tenderness.  The  sweetness  of  his  voice 
in  speaiing  was  in  harmony  with  this  orgaoisation. 

Two  years  passed  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  onr 
society  eKeroised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  tone 
of  Egremont,  and  may  be  Raid  to  have  Qniahed  his  educa- 
tion. He  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good  taste  not  to 
permit  hifl  predilection  for  sports  to  degenerate  into  slang  ; 
he  yielded  himself  to  the  delicate  and  pi'ofitahle  authority  of 
woman,  and,  as  ever  happens,  it  softened  his  manners  and 
brightened  his  wit.  Ho  was  fortunate  in  having  a  clever 
mother,  and  he  appreciated  this  inestimable  possession. 
Lady  Maracy  hod  great  knowledge  of  society,  and  aomo  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  which  she  fancied  she  had 
fathomed  to  its  centre ;  she  piqued  herself  upon  her  tact,  and 
indeed  she  was  very  qnick,  but  she  was  so  energetic  that 
her  art  did  not  always  conceal  itself ;  very  worldly,  ahe  was 
nevertheless  not  devoid  of  impulse  ;  she  was  animated,  and 
would  have  been  extremely  agreeable,  if  she  had  not  rest- 
lessly aspired  to  wit ;  and  would  cei'tainly  have  exercised 
much  more  induence  in  society,  if  she  had  not  been  bo 
anxious  to  show  it.  Nevertheless,  still  with  many  peraonal 
charms,  a  frank  and  yet,  if  need  be,  a  finished  manner,  a 
quick  brain,  a  hvely  tongue,  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  great 
social  position.  Lady  Mamej  was  nnivorsally  and  extremely 
popular  i  and  adored  by  her  children,  for  she  was  a  mother 
most  affectionate  and  true. 

iVhen  Egremont  was  four- and- twenty,  ho  fell  in  lovej  a 
^1  passion.     He  (liid   flattered  like  otWtn  Ivottv  fen-wwt  \n 
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flower,  and  lilce  others  liad  often  fiineied  tlie  last  pcifumo 
tlio  sweetest,  and  tlien  liad  flown  awny.  Dot  now  lie  waa 
entirely  captivated,  'flie  diiTnity  was  a  new  beauty;  the 
whole  world  raying  of  lier.  Egremont  also  advanced.  The 
Ljody  Arabella  was  cot  only  beautiful :  ulie  waa  clever, 
fascinating.  Her  presenco  was  inspiration ;  at  least  for 
Egremont.  Slie  condescended  to  be  pleased  by  him ;  ehe 
fiignaliiied  him  by  her  notice  ;  tlieir  names  were  mentioned 
together.  Egremont  indulged  in  Mattering  dreams.  He 
regretted  he  had  not  pursued  a  profesBion  ;  he  regretted  he 
had  impaired  his  slender  patrimony ;  thought  of  love  in  11 
cottage,  and  renting  a  manor ;  thought  of  living  a  good 
deal  with  his  m.otlier,  and  a  little  witli  Lis  brother ;  tlionght 
of  the  law  and  the  church;  thoaght  once  of  New  Zealand. 
The  favourite  of  naluro  and  of  fashion,  this  was  tlio  licst 
time  in  the  life  of  Egremont  that  he  had  been  made  con- 
BciouB  that  tlmre  was  Bomething  in  hie  position  which,  with 
all  its  Buperficial  brilliancy,  might  prepare  for  him,  when 
yontb  had  fled  and  the  blaze  of  society  grown  dim,  a  drear 
and  bitter  lot. 

He  was  ivmsod  from  liis  reveries  by  a  painful  change  in 
the  demeanour  of  his  adored.  The  motlicr  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  was  alarmed.  Slio  liked  lier  daughter  to  be  ad- 
mired even  by  younger  sons,  when  they  wore  distinguished, 
but  only  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Egremont'a  name  had  been 
mentioned  too  often.  It  had  appeared  coupled  with  her 
daughter's,  even  in  a  Sunday  paper.  The  most  decisive 
measurea  were  requisite,  and  they  were  taken.  Still  smil- 
ing when  they  mot,  still  kind  when  they  conversed,  it 
seemed  by  some  raagio  dexterity  which  even  baffled  Egre- 
mont, that  their  meetings  every  day  gi'cw  mr'cr,  and  their 
opportnnitics  for  conversation  less  fi-equoiit.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  Lady  Arabella  selected  from  a  crowd  of 
admirers  equally  qualified,  a  young  peer  of  great  estate, 
of  the  '  old  nobility,'  a  circumstanco  which,  as  her  ^ 
father  Iiad  only  been  an  Easb  India  dtvucLot^  ■«^ 
gratifying  to  iha  bride. 
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This  unfortunate  passion  of  Cliarloa  Egreniont,  with  its 
mortifying  circnmatancea  and  conBequences,  wan  jnst  lliat 
earlieat  shock  in  one's  lifo  which  occurs  to  atl  of  ns  ;  which 

GfiTflt  makes  us  think.     We  have  all  experienced  that  dis- 
heartening catastrophe  wbon  tlio  illusions  first  vanish  ;  and 
Dur  balked  imi^nation,  or  onr  mortified  vanity,  first  inti- 
mates to  ns  that  we  are  neither  infallible  nor  irresistible. 
Happily  'tis  the  season  of  yonth  for  which  the  first  leaaona  of 
experience  are  destined ;  and,  bitt«r  nnd  intolemblo  as  is 
the  first  blight  of  our  fresh  feelings,  the  sanguine  impulse 
of  early  life  bears  na  along.     Our  first  scrape  generally 
leads  to  onr  firat  travel.     Disappointment  requires  change 
of  air;  desperation,   change  of  scene.      Egremont  qoitted 
I   Ilia  country,  never  to  return  to  it  again  ;  and  returned  to  it 
'  after  a  year  and  a-balTs  absence  a  mueli  wiser  man.     Hay- 
ing left  England  in  a  serious  mood,  and  having  already 
tasted  with  tolerable  freedom  of  the  pleasures  and  frivolities 
of  life,  he  was  not  in  an  inapt  hAimour  f«  observe,  to  enquire, 
and  to  reflect.     The  new  objects  that  surrounded  him  ex- 
cited his  intelligence  ;  he  met,  which  indeed  is  the  principal 
^m     advantage  of  travel,  remarkable  men,  whoso  conversation 
^H  opened  his  mind.     Uis  mind  was  worth  opening.     Energies 
^H   began  to  stir  of  which  he  had  not  been  conscious  ;  awakened 
^^     onrioaity  led  him  to  inveatigato  and  to  read  ;  he  discovered 
that,  when  he  imagined  hia  education  was  completed,  it 
had  in  fact  not  commenced  ;  and  that,  although  he  had 
been  at  a  public  school  ani3  a  university,  be  in  fact  knew 
nothing.     To  be  conscious  that  you  are  ignorant  is  a  groat 
■^Htep  to  knowledge.     Before  an  emancipated  intellect  and 
an  expanding  intelligence,  the  great  system  of  exclusive 
manners  and  exclnsivc  feelings  in  which  ho  had  been  bom 
and  nurtured,  began  to  tremble  ;  the  native  generosity  of 
his   heart  recoiled  at  a  recurrence  to  tliat  arrogant  and 
frigid  lifo,  alike  devoid  of  sympathy  and  real  grandeur. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1837,  Egremont  re-entered  the 
world,  where  he  had  once  sparkled,  and  which  he  had  ono« 
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to  comprisD  withia  its  circle  all  that  could  ] 
interest  or  occupy  man,  Hia  motLer,  delighted  at  finding 
him  again  nnder  her  roof,  had  remored  some  long- standing 
coolneaa  between  Lim  and  his  older  brother  ;  hia  former  ao- 
qnaintance  greeted  him  with  cordiality,  and  introdnced  him 
to  the  new  heroes  who  had  sprung  up  dui'ing  the  season  of 
bis  absence.  Apparently  Egremont  was  not  disinclined  to  ' 
purflne,  though  without  eagerness,  the  same  career  that  \'ad 
originally  engaged  him.  He  frequented  assejnblios,  and 
lingered  in  clubs ;  rode  in  the  park,  and  lounged  at  the 
opera.  But  there  was  this  difference  in  his  eDstence  before 
and  since  hia  travels  :  ho  was  now  conscious  he  wanted  an 
object ;  and  was  ever  musing  over  action,  though  aa  yet 
ignorant  how  to  act.  Perhaps  it  was  this  want  of  being 
roused  that  led  him,  it  may  ho  for  distraction,  again  to  ths 
turf.  It  was  a  pursuit  that  seemed  to  him  more  real  than 
the  life  of  saloons,  full  of  affectation,  perverted  ideas,  and 
factitious  passions.  Whatever  might  be  the  impulso,- 
Egremont  however  was  certainly  not  slightly  interested  in 
the  Derby  ;  and,  though  by  no  means  uninstmetcd  in  tha 
mysteries  of  the  turf,  had  felt  snch  confidence  in  his  infor. 
mation,  that,  with  his  nana!  ardour,  ho  had  backed  to  a 
considerable  amount  the  horso'  that  ought  to  have  won,  but 
which  nevertheless  only  ran  second. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Noi-wi  TH  STAND  IN  Q  the  confidence  of  Ijady  St.  Jalians  and 
her  unrivalled  information,  the  health  of  the  king  did  not 
improve :  but  Blill  it  was  the  liay  fever,  only  the  hay  fever. 
An  admiasion  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the  Court 
Circular,  that  '  his  majesty  has  been  slightly  indisposed 
within  the  last  few  days;'  but  then  it  was  soon  followod 
1^  a  positive  assurance,  that  his  majesty's  favourite  and 
loag-matared  resolation  to   give  a   sta.te  \iun(\u«:^i  W  '0&« 
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kuighta  of  the  four  oi'dors  was  immediately  to  be  carried 
into  efiect.  Lodj  St.  Julians  had  the  first  informadon  of 
this  impoiiant  ci  renin  stance ;  it  confirmed  her  original 
conviction  ;  she  determined  to  go  on  with  lier  qnadrille. 
Egrem.ont,  with  something  interesting  at  stake  himself, 
waa  staggered  by  this  annonncement,  and  by  Lady  St. 
Juliana'  unshaken  faith.  He  consulted  his  mother.  lady 
Hartley  shook  hor  head.  '  Poor  woman ! '  said  Lady 
Mamey,  '  she  is  always  wrong.  I  know,'  continued  her 
ladyshjp,  placing  her  finger  to  her  lip, '  that  Prince Esterhazy 
has  been  pressing  his  long-postponed  investiture  as  a  Gmnd 
Cross,  in  oi'der  tjiat  be  may  dine  at  this  very  banquet ;  and 
it  has  been  announced  to  him  that  it  is  impossible,  tbo 
long's  health  will  not  admit  of  H.  When  a  simple  iuvefiti- 
ture  is  impoHsible,  a  state  banquet  to  the  foar  orders  is 
very  probable.  No,'  said  Lady  Mamey  with  a  sigh  ;  '  it  is 
a  great  blow  for  all  of  as,  hat  it  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyea 
to  the  fiict.     The  poor  dear  king  will  never  show  again.' 

And  about  a.  week  after  this  ttiere  appeared  the  fii-st 
buUetin.  From  tliat  instant,  though  the  guUish  mnltitude 
studied  the  daily  reports  with  grave  interest,  their  hopes 
and  speculations  and  aiTaugements  changing  with  eacli 
phrase,  for  the  initiated  there  was  no  suspense.  Al!  know 
that  it  was  over ;  and  Lady  St.  Julians,  giving  up  hor 
quadrille,  began  td  look  about  for  seats  in  parliament  for 
her  sons. 

'  Wliat  a  happiness  it  is  to  have  a  clever  mother ! '  ex- 
claimed Egremont,  as  he  pondered  over  the  retama  of  his 
election  agent.  Lady  Marney,  duly  warned  of  the  impend- 
ing catastroplio,  was  experiencing  all  the  advantages  of 
prior  information.  It  delighted  lier  to  meet  Lady  St. 
Juliana  dtiving  distractedly  about  town,  calling  at  clnba,  , 
closeted  with  red-tapers,  making  ingenious  combinations 
that  would  not  work,  by  moans  of  which  some  one  of  her 
BODS  was  to  stand  in  coalition  with  some  rich  parvenu ;  ta 
/Mtf  aoiio  of  the  expenses  and  yet  to  come  in  firat.     And 
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ftll  tliia  time,  Lady  Maruej,  screue  and  smiling,  had  the 
daily  pIoasQre  of  assuring  Lady  St.  Juliana  what  d  relief  it 
was  to  her  that  Charles  had  fixed  oa  his  place.  It  bod 
been  arranged  indeed  these  weeks  past;  'but  then,  you 
know,'  oonclnded  Lady  Marney  in  the  awoeteat  voice  and 
-  with  a  blandishing  glance,  '  I  never  did  holiere  in  that  hay 

In  the  meantime  the  impending  event  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  political  world.  The  king  dying  before  the 
new  registration  was  the  greatest  blow  to  pseudo-toryiam 
since  hia  majesty,  calling  for  a  hackney  coach,  went  down 
and  dissolved  parliament  in  1S3L  It  was  calculated  by 
the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  that  a  dissolution  by  Sir  Robert, 
after  the  registration  of  1837,  would  give  him  a  clear 
majority,  not  too  great  a  one,  but  large  enough ;  a  manage- 
able majority ;  some  five- and- twenty  or  thirty  men,  who 
with  a  probable  peerage  or  two  dangling  in  the  diatanoo, 
half-a-dozen  positive  baronetcies,  the  Cuatoma  for  their 
aonstituents,  and  Court  balls  for  their  wives,  might  bo  in- 
duced to  save  the  state.  0  !  England,  glorious  and  ancient 
realm,  the  fortunes  of  thy  polity  are  indeed  strange  !  The 
wisdom  of  the  Soxona,  Norman  valour,  the  HtJiteci-aft  of 
the  Tndora,  the  national  sympathies  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
spirit  of  the  latter  Guelphs  struggling  against  their  enslaved 
sovereignty,  these  are  the  high  qualities,  that  for  a  thou-  I 
sand  years  have  secured  thy  national  development.  And  I 
now  all  thy  memorial  dynasties  end  in  the  huckstering  rule 
of  some  thirty  nntnown  and  anonymous  jobbers  !  Thg 
Thirty  at  Athens  wore  at  least  tjTants.  Tbey  were  marked 
men.  But  tho  obscure  miijority,  who,  under  our  present 
constitution,  are  destined  to  govern  England,  are  as  secret 
as  a  Venetian  conclave.  Yet  on  tlieir  dark  voicoa  all  de- 
pends. Would  you  promote  or  prevent  some  great  mea- 
■ure  that  may  affect  the  destinies  of  unborn  millions,  and 
the  future  character  of  the  people:  take.  Cor  6s.Ma\\B,si 
gysteai  of  national  edncation  :  the  ininiateT  iim%t>  v{i^t^<>'^ 
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tlio  plimder  to  t'ue  illiterate  clan,  tbe  scum  that  floats  on 
the  BQrfaco  of  a  party  ;  or  hold  out  the  prospect  of  hoanura, 
which  arc  only  honoarahle  when  in  their  tranamiasioii  they 
impart  and  receivo  lustre  ;  when  they  are  the  meed  of 
pnblic  virtne  and  pubUc  aervicoa,  and  the  distinction  of 
worth  and  of  ^nius.  It  is  impossible  that  the  system  of 
the  Thirty  can  long  endure  in  an  ag-a  of  inqniry  and  agi- 
tated spirit  like  the  present.  Snch  a  system  may  suit  the 
balanced  intoresta  and  the  periodical  and  alternate  com- 
mand of  rival  oligarchical  connections ;  but  it  can  subaiet 
only  by  the  subordination  of  the  sovereign  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  multitude ;  and  cannot  accord  with  an  age, 
whose  genius  will  soon  confess  that  Power  and  the  People 
are  both  divine. 

'He  can't  last  ten  days,'  said  a  whig  secretary  of  the 
treasnry  with  a  triumphant  glance  at  Mr.  Taper  as  they 
met  in  Pall  Jtall ;  '  you're  out  for  our  lives.' 

'  Don't  you  make  too  sure  for  yonrselTcs,'  rejoined  in 
despair  the  dismayed  Taper.  '  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  wc  are  ont,  that  yon  are  in.' 

'  How  do  yon  mean  ?  ' 

'There  ia  such  a  person  aa  Lord  Durham  in  the  world,' 
said  Wr.  Taper  very  solemnly, 

'  Pish,'  said  the  secretary. 

'  Yoa  may  pish,'  said  Mr.  Taper,  '  but,  if  we  have  a 
radical  government,  as  I  believe  and  hope,  they  will  not  bo 
able  to  get  up  tho  steam  as  they  did  in  '31 ;  and  what  with 
church  and  com  togetlier,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  we  may 
go  to  the  country  with  as  good  a  cry  as  some  other 
persons.' 

'I  will  back  Melbourne  against  the  field,  now,'  said  the 
«oc rotary. 

'  Lord  Durham  dined  at  Kensington  on  Thursday,'  said 
Tnper,  'and  not  a  wbig  present.' 

Ay ;  Durham  tiiika  very  flno  at  dinner,'  said  tho  accre- 

-,  'but  he  J;as  no  real  go  in  him.   When  there  ia  a  Prinoo 
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Wales,  Lord  MellKiiiTue  mcana  to  make  Durham  governor 
to  llie  heir  apparent,  and  that  will  keep  him  quJet.' 

'  What  do  you  hear  p  '  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  joining  them  j 
'  I  am  told  he  haa  qnite  ralhed.' 

'  Don't  yon  flatter  yourself,'  Boid  the  Becrotary. 

'  Well,  wo  shall  hear  what  they  say  on  the  hustings,'  soil] 
Tadpole,  looking  boldly. 

'  Who's  afraid  ! '  said  tho  secretary.  '  No,  no,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  dead  heat ;  tlio  stake  ia  worth  playing  for, 
and  don't  suppose  we  are  such  flats  as  to  lose  the  race  for 
want  of  jockeying.  Tour  humbugging  registration  will 
never  do  against  a  new  reign.  Our  great  men  mean  to 
shell  oat,  I  tell  you  ;  we  have  got  Ci'oucher  ;  we  will  da. 
noimce  the  Cai'lton  aud  corruption  all  over  tho  kingdom ; 
and  if  that  won't  do,  we  will  swear  till  we  are  black  in  the 
face,  that  the  King  of  Hanover  is  engaged  in  a  plot  to  du' 
throne  our  young  Queen ;  '  and  the  triumphant  secretary 
wished  the  worthy  pair  good  morning. 

'Thoy  certainly  have  a  good  cry,'  said  Taper,  mourn- 
fully. 

'  After  all,  the  registration  might  ho  better,'  said  Tadpole, 
'  bnt  al-in  it  is  a  good  one.' 

The  daily  bulletina  became  more  sigoJScant;  the  crisis 
was  evidently  at  hand.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  any 
time  must  occasion  greai  escitemenc;  uombined  with  a  new 
reign,  it  inflames  the  passions  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
manity.  Even  the  poor  begin  to  hope ;  the  old,  wholeaome 
anperstition  that  the  sovereign  can  esorcise  power,  still 
lingers ;  and  the  sufTeriuic  multitude  arc  fain  to  believe  that 
its  remedial  character  may  be  about  w>  be  revealed  in  their  j 
instance.  As  for  the  aristocracy  in  a  new  reign,  they  are 
all  in  a  flutter.  A  bewildering  vision  of  coronets,  stara, 
and  ribbons ;  smilea,  and  places  at  Court  i  haunts  their 
noontide  speculations  and  their  midnight  drcama.  Then 
wo  must  not  forget  the  numberless  instances  ia  which,  th* 
ia  deemed  to  supply  the  long- 
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I  hiuity  of  distinction,  or  tlie  long- dreaded  cause  of  nttni 
disco m G tnro  1  tho  liundfeda,  tliti  tbousanda,  wlio  taean  to 
get  into  parliament,  the  unite  who  dread  getting  ont. 
What  a  crashing  change  from  lounging  in  St.  Jamett' 
.  Street  to  Bauntoring'  on  Boulogne  pier ;  or,  after  dining  at 
I  Brooks'  and  supping  at  Ci-ockford'a,  to  be  saved  from  de- 
Hti-uctiou  by  the  friendly  interposition  thnt  aenda  yon  in  an 
official  capacity  to  tho  marsupial  sympathies  of  Sydney  or 
Swan  River ! 

Wow  is  the  time  for  tho  men  to  come  forwai'd  who  have 
claims ;  claims  for  epcnding  their  money,  which  nobody 
Bsked  them  to  do,  but  which  of  course  they  only  did  for 
the  sake  of  the  party.  They  neyer  wi'oto  for  their  party, 
or  spoke  for  their  parly,  or  gave  their  party  any  other  vote 
than  their  own ;  but  they  urge  their  chlims,  to  something ; 
a  nomiuisaionersjiip  of  anytliing,  or  a  consntahip  anywhere ; 
if  no  place  to  be  had,  they  are  ready  to  take  it  out  in 
dignities.  They"  ouGO  looked  to  tho  privy  council,  but 
would  now  be  conteut  with  an  hereditary  honour;  if  tlioy 
can  have  neither,  they  mil  tako^  clcj'ksliip  in  the  treaeury 
for  a  younger  BOn.  Perhaps  they  may  get  that  in  time ;  at 
present  they  go  away  growhng  ^\'ith  a  gaugeraliip ;  or 
iiavirg  witli  desperate  dexterity  at  length  contrived  to 
transform  a  tidowaitor  into  a  lacdwaiter.  But  there  ii 
nothing  like  asking,  except  refusing. 

Hark !    it  tolls !     All  is    over.     The  great  bell    of  tho 

niotropolitan  cathedral  announces  the  death  of  tho  last  Bon 

of  George  HI.  who  probably  will  ever  reign  in  England. 

He  was  a  good  man  :  with  feelings  and  sympathies ;  deficient 

K     in  culture  rather  than  ability ;  with  a  seuse  of  duty ;  and 

■    with  something  of  tho  conception  of  what  should  be  the 

I    idiaracter  of  an  Euglish  monarch,     Peacj  to  his  manqa ! 

I      We  are  summoned  to  a  different  scene. 

In  a  palace  in  a  garden,  not  in  a  hauglity  keep,  proud 
with  tho  fame  but  dark  with  tho  violence  of  ages ;  not  in 
*»£»/  pile,  bright  with  tho  Bploni.\OBT,\rai  soiiei-^itk  ih» 
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mtrignes,  of  courts  and  factions;  ia  a  [lalace  in  a  gai^en, 
meet  scene  for  youfJi,  and  itmocence,  aod  beauty,  came  % 
voice  that  told  tlie  maiden  Uiat  slie  mnst  assend  lier 
throne  ! 

Tho  council  of  England  ia  summoned  for  the  first  time 
w'tbiii  her  bowepa.  Tliere  are  assembled  the  prelates  and 
captains  and  chief  men  of  her  realm ;  the  pricsta  of  the 
religion  that  consoles,  the  lieroea  of  the  sword  that  has 
conquered,  the  votaries  of  the  craft  that  baa  decided  tho 
fate  of  empires;  men  groy  with  thought,  and  fame,  and 
age ;  who  are  the  stewardg  of  divine  mysteries,  who  have 
toiled  in  secret  cabiaeta,  who  have  encountered  in  battle 
tho  hosts  of  Europe,  who  have  struggled  in  tho  leas  merciful 
strife  of  aspiring  senates ;  men  too,  some  of  them,  lords  of 
a  thousand  vassals  and  chief  proprietors  of  provinces,  yet 
not  one  of  them  whose  heart  does  not  at  tliis  moment 
tremble  as  he  awaits  the  first  prosenco  of  the  maiden  who 
must  now  ascend  licr  throne. 

A  hum  of  half. suppressed  conversation  which  would 
attempt  to  conceal  the  excitement,  which  some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  have  since  acknowledged,  fills  that  bril- 
liant assemblage ;  that  sea  of  plumes,  and  glittering  stars, 
and  gorgeous  dresses.  Hush  !  the  portals  open ;  she  comes  j 
the  silence  is  as  deep  as  that  of  si  noontide  forest.  Attended 
for  a  moment  by  her  royal  motlior  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  who  bow  and  then  retire,  Vccioim  ascends  her( 
throne ;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid  an  asscm-J 
blage  of  men. 

In  a  sweet  and  thrilling  voice,  and  with  a  composed  mien 
wliich  indicates  rather  the  absorbing  sense  of  august  duty 
than  an  absence  of  emotion,  TiiE  Queen  announces  her 
accession  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  and  her  humblo 
hope  that  divine  Providence  will  guard  over  the  fulfilment 
of  her  lofty  trust. 

The  prelates  and  captains  and  chief  men  of  Uct  "ccsiVia 
then  ad  ranee  to  ihe  throne,   and,  kneeVmg  ^^'^'^ 
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pledge  their  troth,  ami  take  the  aacrod  oaths  of  ftllegiuiM 
&nd  aupremacj. 

Allegianco  to  one  who  rules  over  the  lan4  that  the  great 
Macedonian  conid  not  conquer ;  [ind  ovor  a  coatiaent  of 
which  even  Columboa  noTcr  dreamed :  to  the  Queen  of 
every  sea,  and  of  nations  in  every  zone. 

Itianot  of  these  that  1  would  Gpeak  ;  but  of  a  nation  nearer 
her  footetool,  and  which  at  this  moment  looks  to  her  with 
anxiety,  witb  affection,  perhaps  with  hope.  Fair  and  serene, 
she  has  the  blood  and  beauty  of  the  Saion.  Will  it  be  her 
proud  destiny  at  length  to  bear  relief  to  suffering  nullions, 
and,  with  that  sofl  hand  which  might  inspire  troubadours 
and  gnerdon  knights,  break  the  last  links  in  the  chain  oi 
Saion  thraldom  P 


END   OP  THE    FIRST  UOOE, 
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CHAPTER  t 

Tub  building  wliich  waa  still  called  Mabnet  Abbey,  though 
remote  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  monasteiy,  waa  an 
eiteaaive  Btructnre  raised  at  tho  latter  end  of  tho  reign  ol 
James  I.,  and  in  the  stately  and  picturesque  style  of  that 
age.  Placed  on  a  nohle  eleTation  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-wooded  park,  it  presented  a  front  with 
two  projecting  winga  of  equal  dimensions  with  tho  centre, 
BO  that  the  form  of  the  building  was  that  of  a  quadrangle, 
loss  one  of  Its  sides.  Its  ancient  lattices  had  been  removed, 
and  the  present  windows,  though  convenient,  accorded  little 
with  the  strttcture ;  the  old  entrance  door  in  the  centre  of 
the  bnilding,  however,  still  remained,  a  wondrous  specimen 
of  fantastic  carving:  Ionic  cotamns  of  black  oak,  with  a 
profusion  (if  fruits  and  0owerB,  and  heads  of  stngs,  and 
Bylvans.  The  whole  of  tho  bailding  was  crowned  ivith  a 
considerable  pediment  of  what  seemed  at  the  first  glanofl 
fancifal  open  work,  but  which,  esamined  more  nearly, 
offered  in  gigantic  letters  the  motto  of  the  honae  of  Harney. 
The  portal  opened  to  a  hall,  such  aa  is  now  rarely  found  { 
with  the  dais,  the  screen,  tho  gallery,  and  the  buttery-hatch 
all  perfect,  and  all  of  carved  black  oak.  Modem  Inxnry, 
and  the  rcBned  taste  of  tho  lady  of  tlio  late  lord,  had  made 
Marncy  Abbey  as  i-emarkablo  for  its  comfort  and  pleasant, 
noas  of  accommodation  as  for  its  ancient  state  and.  s^\ft\\ft.iTOi. 
The   apartments  were  in  general  furnisiiei  ^\b.  lOi.  "Ei*-' 
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rfaJ  eaao  and  briUiancy  of  the  moiem  TnMi.si.«Q.  ot.  Jjfl 
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noblo, bat  the  grand  gulleiy  of  tiio  aoveuteenth  centmy  \na 
still  preservod,  and  waa  need  on  great  occasions  as  tlie 
chief  roccpLioi;- room.  "Eou.  ascended  tbe  principal  etaircase 
to  reacli  it  tijrongh  a  long  corridor.  It  oconpied  the  whole 
IcDgtb  of  oiiB  of  the  winga  ;  was  one  hundred  feet  loog, 
and  forty-five  feet  broad,  ita  walls  bnng  wtli  a  collection  of 
choice  pictnrea  rich  in  history ;  while  the  Axminater  carpets, 
tLo  cabinets,  carved  tallies,  and  variety  of  easy  ciiairs, 
ingeniotisly  grouped,  imparted  oven  to  this  palatian  cbam- 
ber  a  lively  and  habitable  air. 

Lord  Mamey  waa  several  years  the  senior  of  Charles 
Egremont,  yet  still  a  young  man.  He  waa  handsome ;  there 
was  indeed  a  general  rasemblancc  between  the  brothers, 
though  tbe  espression  of  their  countenances  was  entirely 
diObrent-,  of  the  same  height  and  air,  and  throughout  the 
features  a  certAin  family  cast:  but  here  the  likeness 
ceased.  The  countenance  of  Lord  Mamey  bespoke  the 
character  of  his  mind  ;  cynical,  devoid  of  sentiment,  arro-' 
gaut,  literal,  hard.  He  had  no  imagination,  had  exhausted 
his  sligbt  native  feeling  ;  bnt  be  was  acnl«,  disputatious,  and 
6rra.  even  to  obstinacy.  Though  his  early  education  hod 
been  imperfect,  be  had  subsequently  read  a  good  deal, 
especially  in  Prencb  literature.  He  had  formed  his  mind 
by  HelvetiuH,  whose  system  he  deemed  irrefutable,  and  in 
wliom  alone  he  had  faith.  Aiiucd  with  the  principles  of 
bis  great,  master,  he  believed  he  could  pass  tbi'ough  exist- 
ence in  adamantine  armour,  and  always  gave  yon  iu  tbe 
business  of  life  the  idea  of  a  man  wbo  was  conscious  yoD 
were  trying  to  take  bim  in,  and  i-ather  respected  you  for  it, 
but  tbe  woi'king  of  whose  cold  unkind  eye  defied  you. 

There  never  bad  been  excessive  cordiality  between  the 
brothers  even  in  their  boyish  days,  and  shortly  after  Egre- 
mont's  entrance  into  bfo  they  bad  become  estranged.  They 
wore  to  meet  now  for  the  first  time  since  Egremont'a  retura 
troui  the  continent.  Their  mother  had  ai'ranged  their  m- 
<sfic/ticiJuiCion.     Thcf  weiM  to  meet  aa  it  oo  iniaMii4«a\asvi\a^ 
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bad  ever  existed  between  liiem  ;  it  was  Bpecially  stipuliitsd 
bj  Lord  MarDey,  that  there  was  to  bo  no  '  scene,'  Apprised 
of  Egremont'a  impending  arrivn),  Lord  Mariioy  was  careluJ 
to  be  detained  iate  that  day  at  petty  sessions,  and  entered 
the  room  only  a  few  minuteB  before  dinner  wag  announced, 
where  he  found  Rgxemont  not  only  with  the  conntosa  and 
ft  young  lady  who  was  staying  with  her,  but  with  additional 
hail  against  any  ebnllition  of  sentiment  in  the  shape  of  the 
vicar  of  Mamoy,  and  a  certain  Captain  Grouse,  who  was  a  . 
kind  of  aide- lie- camp  of  the  earl ;  killed  birds  and  carved 
them ;  played  billiarda  with  him  and  lost ;  had,  indeed, 
every  accomplialunGnt  that  could  please  woman  or  ease 
man  ;  oonld  sing,  dance,  draw,  maie  artificial  flies,  break 
horses,  exercise  a  supervision  over  stewards  and  bailiiTs,  and 
make  everybody  comfortable  by  talcing  everything  on  his 
own  shoulders. 

Lady  Mamey  had  received  Egremnnt  in  a  manner  which 
expressed  the  extreme  satisfaclioQ  she  experienced  at  fiud- 
iug  hiiTi  once  more  heneath  liia  brother's  roof.  When  he 
arrived,  indeed,  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  been 
shown  at  once  to  Lis  rooms,  but  a  message  immediately 
delivered  expressed  the  wish  of  hia  sister-in-law  at  once  to 
see  him.  She  received  him  alone  and  with  great  warmth. 
She  was  beautifnl,  and  soft  as  May  ;  a  glowing  yet  dehcate 
laoo  ;  rich  brown  hair,  and  large  blue  eyes  ;  not  yet  a  mother, 
but  with  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  matron  blending 
with  the  lingering  timidity  of  thu  girl.  ^^| 

Egromont  was  glad  to  join  his    sister-in-law  again  in    ^^| 
the   drawing-room  before  dinner.     He  seated  himself  by    ^^| 
her  aide,  and  in  answer  to  her  enquiries  was  giving  her 
some  narrative   oi  ids   travels ;  the   vicar,   who   was  low 
cborch,  was  shaking  his  head  at  Lady  Marney'a  young 
&iend,  wlio  was  enlarging  on  the  excellence  of  Mi-,  Paget'a 
t&les;  while  Captain  Grouse,  in  a  stiff  white  neckcloth,  tigUt 
pantaloons,    to    show    his    celebrated    ^ga,     teWi'&Y*-^^^''' 
^^ta^Jnga  and  polisbcd  shoes,    vras  t'trovvi'ag  \i.ua.'M^'vt^^^^| 
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^^m  attitades  iu  Uio  background,  and,  with  a  zoal  amouuiiag 
^^H    bJhiobIi  to  eutbuBiaam,  tcacliiiig  Lady  Mamej's  spaniel  to 
^^B    beg,  when  tlie  door  opened  aad  Lord  iraruey  entered,  but, 
^^"     08  if  to  make  security  doubly  sure,  not  alone.     He  waa 
accompanied  by  a  neigbboor  and  brotlier  magistrate,  Sir 
Vavasour  Firebrace,  a  baronet  of  the  earliest  bat<!b,  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  family  ^ud  great  estate. 
'Well,  Chnrlcfl!' 
'  How  are  you,  George  ?' 
And  the  hrothora  shook  liauda. 
I  'Tis  the  Englisb  way  ;  and  if  they  had  been  inclined  to 

I      fall  into  each  other's  arms,  they  wonld  not  probably  have 

la  a  few  minutes  it  was  announced  that  dinner  was  served, 
and  so,  secured  from  a  scene,  having  a  fair  appetite,  and 
MjTounded  by  dishea  that  could  agreeably  satisfy  it,  a  kind 
of  vague  fraternal  sentiment  began  to  stir  the  breast  of 
Lord  Marnoy  r  he  really  waa  glad  to  see  his  brother  again  ; 
remembered  the  daya  when  they  rode  their  ponies  and 
played  cricket ;  his  voice  softened,  his  eyea  sparkled,  and 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  '  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,  it  makea 
me  quite  happy  to  nee  you  bore  again  ?    Suppose  we  take  a 

■    glass  of  wine.' 
The  softer  heart  and  more  susceptible  spirit  of  Egromont 
were  well  calculated  to  respond  to  this  ebullition  of  feeling, 
however  slight ;  and   truly   it  waa  for   many   reasons    not 
'  without  considerable  emotion,  that  be  found   himself  once 

more  at  Marney,  He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  gentle  siater-in. 
law,  who  seemed  pleased  by  the  unwonted  cordiality  of 
her  husband,  and  anxious  by  many  kind  otEces  to  second 
every  iodication  of  good  feeling  on  his  part.  Captain 
Grouse  waa  assiduous;  the  vicar  was  of  the  deferential 
breed,  agreed  with  Lady  Slaruey  on  the  importance  of  in- 
fant BOhools,  but  recalled  liis  opinion  when  Lord  Marney 
expressed  bis  imperious  hope  that  no  infant  schools  would 
1^^— ffver  be  found  ia  bia  ceigbbonrhood.     %vc  Nvaasioax  ^n^ 
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more  l.lian   middle-aged,  comely,  very  gentlemanlike,  but 
with  an  air  occaaionnUy  of  absence  wtich  hardly  agreed 
with  hia  frank  and  somewhat  hearty  idiosyncrasy,  hia  clear 
brow,  florid  complexion,  and  blue  eye.     Bnt  Lord  Momoy 
talked  a  good  deal,  though  chiefly  dogiaatical  or  arguraenta- 
tive.      It  was  rather  difficnit  for   him   to   find   a  sniEcient 
etock  of  opposition,  but  lie  lay  ia  wait  and  seized  every 
opening  with   wonderfnl  alacrity.      Even    Captain  GroTise 
could  not  escape  him ;  if  driven  to  extremity.  Lord  Mamey 
would  even  question  his  principles  on  By-maldiig.     Captain     ^^ 
Grouse  gave  up,  bat  not  too  soon  ;  he  was  weU  aware  that     ^^^ 
bis  noble  friend's  passion  for  controversy  was  equal  to  his    ^^M 
love  of  conquest.    As  for  Lady  Mamey,  it  was  evident  that,    ^| 
with  no   inconsiderable   talenta,   and  with   an  intelligence 
richly  cultivated,  the  controvoi'sial  genina  of  her  husband 
had  completely  cowed   her   conversational  charms.      She 
never  advanced  a  proposition  that  ho  did  not  immediately 
bristle  up,  and  she  could  only  evade  the  encounter  by  a 
graceful   Enbmission.      Aa   for   tho   vicar,  a  frequent  guest, 
ho  would  faia  have  taken  refuge  in  silence,  bnt  the  ear!, 
especially  when  alone,  would  what  he  called  '  draw   him 
out,'  and  tho  game  once  unearthed,  with  so  stilled  a  pack 
there  was  but  little  fear  of  a  bad  run.     When  all  were  re- 
duced to  silence.  Lord  Marney,  relinquishing  conti'OTeray,^^  ^. 
asanmed  tho  positive.       He    eulogised  the  new  poor-law,^' 
which  he  declared  would  bo  tbo  salvation  of  the  country,      ^^ 
proividcd  it  was  '  carried  out '  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was    ^^M 
developed  in  the  ^tamey  Union ;  but  then  he  would  add    ^^H 
that  there  was  no  district  except  their  union  in   which  it     ^^| 
was  properly  observed.     He  was  tremendously  fierce  against 
allotments,  and  analysed  the  system  with  merciless  sarcasm. 
Indeed,  he  had  no  inconaiderahle  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  econoEiists,  and   was  rather  incbned  to 
carry  them  into  practice  in  every  instance,  except  that  of 
the    landed  proprieiarj-,   which    he  cleoLT\5  ■pno'jci  '  ?.\fi<A 
I    JP""  i^^""''  groands  '  from  those  of  &vj  qIUct  '  \iAe>'v^«S«^ 
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There  was  notLing  he  liated  so  mnch  as  a  poadiop,  < 
a  lease  ;  though  perhaps,  in  the  catalogue  of  hia  a 
we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  Jiis  anti-ecclesiaatical 
prejudice  ;  this  amounted  eTcn  to  acrimony.  Tliougrh  there 
was  no  man  breathing  who  was  possessed  with  snch  a  strong 
repagnance  to  sabscriptions  of  any  kind,  it  delighted  Lord 
Mariiey  to  see  his  name  among  the  contributors  to  all  sec- 
tarian  institutions.  The  vicar  of  Mamey,  who  liad  been 
presented  by  himself,  was  hia  model  of  a  priest ;  lie  left 
overyhody  alone.  Under  the  influence  of  Lady  Mamey, 
the  worthy  vicar  had  once  warmed  up  into  aorae  ehnllition 
of  very  low  charch  zeal ;  there  was  some  talk  of  an  evening 
lecture,  the  schools  were  to  be  remodelled,  certain  tracts 
were  actually  distribntcd.  But  Lord  Mamoy  soon  stopped 
ftU  this.  '  No  priestcraft  at  Mamey,'  said  this  gentle  pro- 
pnetor  of  aljbcy  lands. 

'  I  wanted  very  much  to  come  and  canvass  for  you,'  said 
Lady  Harney  to  Egremont,  '  but  George  did  not  like  it,' 

'The  less  the  family  interfered  the  better,' said  Lord 
Mamoy  ;  '  and  for  my  part,  I  was  very  much  alarmed  when 
I  heard  my  mother  had  gone  down.' 

'Oh!  my  mother  did  wonders,'  said  Egremont;  'we 
should  have  been  beaten  without  her.  Indeed,  to  tell  the 
troth,  I  qnitc  gave  up  the  thing  the  moment  they  started 
their  man.  Befoi*  that  wa  were  on  velvet ;  but  the  instant 
he  appeared  everything  was  changed,  and  I  found  some  of 
my  warmest  supporters  members  of  hia  committee.' 

'  You  had  a  formidable  opponent,  Lord  Mamey  told  me,' 
mid  Sir  Vavasour.     '  Who  was  he  ?' 

'Oh  !  a  dreadful  man!    A  Scotchman,  richer  tlianCi-ceBUB, 

B  WoDruggy,  fresh  from  Canton,  witb  a  million  of  opium 
Tin  each  pocket,  denonncing  corruption,  and  bellowing  free 
Vrade.' 

V'Bnt  they  do  not  core  much  for  free  trade  in  the  old 
L  boroBffh  ?'  said  Lord  JIamey. 

'J/b,  it  was  a  raisfako,'  said  Egreraowt ', '  (wii  t\ift  ct^  "ft^^H 
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cliH.Dgod  the  raoraeat  my  oppoiiunt  was  on  tLe  grotmd. 
Then  all  tho  town  waa  placarded  with  "  Vote  for  McDruggy 
and  our  young  Quoco,"  ns  if  bo  had  coalesced  with  hsp 
Majesty.' 

'  My  mother  must  have  been  in  despair,'  said  Lord  Mamey. 

'We  issued  onr  placard  inatantly  of  "  Voto  for  oar  young 
QuecD  and  Egrcmont,"  which  was  at  least  more  modoat,  jff 
and  turned  out  more  populnv.' 

'  That  I  am  sure  waa  my  moLlior,'  said  Lord  Mamey. 

'  No,'  said  Egreraont ;  '  it  was  the  effusion  of  a  far  man 
osporienced  mind.  My  mother  was  in  iiourly  communica- 
tion with  head-quarters,  and  Mr.  Taper  sent  down  the  cry 
by  express.' 

'  Peel,  in  or  out,  will  support  the  Poor- Law,'  said  Lord 
Marrey,  rather  audaciously,  as  lie  reseated  liini self, after  the 
ladies  had  retired.  'He  mnst ;'  and  he  looked  at  hia 
brother,  whose  return  had  in  a  great  degree  been  secnred 
by  crying  that^^Poor-Lawidowu. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  said  Cliarles,  froah  fi-om  the  hnsting^ 
and  speaking  from  the  card  of  Taper;  for  the  condition  of 
the  people  waa  a  subject  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

'  He  will  cany  it  out,'  said  Lord  Mamey,  '  you'll 
the  land  will  not  support  him.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Sir  Vavasonr,  '  we  could  manage  Bom* 
modification  ahont  out-door  relief.' 

'  Modification  !'  said  Lord  Mamey  ;  '  why,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  modification.     What  we  want  is  stringency, 

'  The  people  will  never  bear  it.,'  said  Egreroont  j  'thert- 
must  be  some  chanfjo.' 

'  Tou  cannot  go  back  to  the  abnaes  of  the  old  system,' 
said  Captain  Grouse,  making,  as  he  thonght,  a  safe  obser- 
valion. 

'  Better  go  back  to  the  old  system  than  modify  tho  new,' 
said  Lord  Marney. 

('  I  wish  the  people  would  (ate  to  it  a  Utt\e  m-OTft;  wiii 
Su-  Vaygaour;  '  ihej  certainly  do  not  like  ^.t  vn  om  -^wAki^ 
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'  Tlio  pooplo  are  very  contented  here,  eli,  Slimaey  ?'  suid 
Lord  Mamey. 

'  Very,'  said  the  vicar. 

Hereupon  a  conTersation  toot  place,  principally  sustained 
by  tbe  earl  and  the  baronet,  whict  developed  all  the  re- 
I  BOarcoa  of  tbe  g^at  parochial  mind.  Dietaries,  bastardy, 
gaol  regiilationa,  game  laws,  yicro  amply  diacnased  ;  and  Lord 
Mamey  wound  np  with  a  declaration  of  the  means  by  which 
the  country  might  be  saved,  and  which  seemed  principally 
to  consist  of  high  prices  and  low  church. 

'If  the  Bovereign  could  only  know  her  beat  friends,'  said 
I  Sir  Vavasonr,  with  a  sigh. 
I       Lord  Mamey  seemed  to  got  uneasy. 

'  And  avoid  the  fatal  mistakes  of  her  predecessor,'  con- 
tinued the  baronet. 

'  Charles,  another  glass  of  claret,'  said  the  earl. 
She  might  yet  rally  round  the  throne  a  body  of  »Bn — ' 
Then  we  will  go  to  the  ladies,'  said  the  earl,  abruptly 
disturbing  his  guest. 


CHAPTER   II. 


There  waa  maaie  as  ihcy  re-entered  the  drawing-room. 
Sir  Vavasour  attached  himself  to  Egrcmont. 

'  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  you  again,  Mr,  Egre- 
moat,'  said  the  worthy  hnronet.  'Tour  father  was  my 
earliest  and  tindcat  friend.  I  remember  yon  at  Firebrace, 
a  very  little  boy.  Happy  to  see  you  again,  sir,  in  so  emi- 
nent a  position  ;  n  legislat«r — one  of  our  leglslatora.  It 
ffave  me  a  fdncere  Batisfaction  to  observe  your  rotam.' 

'  Tou  are  very  kind.  Sir  Vavasour.' 

'  But  it  is  a  responsible  position,'  continued  the  baroiiot, 
'  Tliink  you  they'll  stand  ?  A  majority,  I  suppose,  they 
have ;  but,  I  conclude,  in  time,  Sir  Robert  irill  have  it  in 
iunff.    We  mnst  not  be  in  a  hurry  ■,  "  tiie  diqm  liaete  " — yoa 
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blow  tlie  rest.  The  country  is  decidedly  conservative. 
All  tbat  we  want  now  is  a  strong  goTernment,  that  will  pat 
all  things  to  rights.     If  the  poor  king  had  lived — ' 

*  He  would  have  sent  these  inon  to  the  right-ahont,'  said 
Egreniont,  a  yonng  politician,  proud  of  hia  secret  intelligence- 
.V  Ah  I  the  poor  king  !'  gaid  Sir  Vavasour,  shaking  his  head. 
\\  He  waa  entirely  with  as,'  said  Egremont, 
WlPoOT  man  !'  said  Sir  Vavasour. 

STou  think  it  was  too  late,  then  ?'  said  his  companion. 

'  Ton  are  a  young  ciaQ  entering  political  life,'  said  the 
baronet,  taking  Egremont  kindly  by  the  arm,  and  leading 
him  to  a  sofa ;  '  everything  depends  on  the  first  step.  Yon 
iiave  a  great  opportunity.  Nothing  can  bo  done  by  a  mere 
individual.  The  most  powerful  body  in  this  country  wants 
0  champion.' 

'  But  you  can  depend  on  Peel  p  '  said  Egremont. 

'  He  is  one  of  us  ;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  depend  on  him. 
But  I  have  epoken  to  him  for  an  hour,  and  coald  get  nothing 
out  of  him.' 

'  He  is  cautious  ;  hut  depend  upon  it,  he  will  stand  or  fall 
by  the  land.' 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  land,'  Eaid  Sir  Vavasour ;  '  of 
something  much  more  important ;  with  all  the  inflnence  of 
the  land,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  ;  of  an  order  of  men 
who  are  ready  to  rally  round  the  throne,  and  are,  indoed, 
if  justice  were  done  to  them,  its  natural  and  hereditary 
champions.  Egremont  looked  perplexity,  'lam  speaking,' 
added  Sir  Vavasaar  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  I  am  speaking  of 
the  baroneta ! ' 

'  The  baronets !     And  what  do  they  want  ?  ' 

'  Their  rights ;  their  long-withheld  righta.  The  poor  king 
was  with  ns.  He  has  frequently  expressed  to  me  and  other 
deputies  his  determination  to  do  us  justice  ;  bat  he  was  not 
a  strong-minded  man,'  said  Sir  Vavasour,  with  a  sigh; 
'  and  in  these  reTolationftrj  and  leveWing  ^inea  Xia  \ia.i.  ^ 
^^d  last,  perhaps.     And  tJiQ  peers,  ■w\\o  a.TQ  iiir  \itii'Oqv«'Q, 
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I  thej  were,  I  fear,  agaiuet  as.  But,  in  spite  of  tho  mmisten 
and  in  Bpite  of  the  peera,  had  tbe  poor  king  lived  we  should 
at  leaat  have  had  the  badge,'  added  Sir  Vavasour,  mourn- 
fully. 

'  The  badge  ! ' 

'  It  would  have  satiaficd  Sir  Grosvenor  lo  Draughto,' 
said  Sir  Vavasour  ;  '  and  he  had  a  strong  party  with  him  ; 

he  was  for  compromiso,  bnt  d him,  his  father  waa  only 

an  accouchenr.' 

'  And  you  wanted  moro  ? '  inquired  Egreniont,  with  a 
deranro  look. 

'All,  or  nothing,' said  Sir  Vavasour:  'principle  ia  over 
my  motto,  no  expediency.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  order 
at  the  Clarendon  ;  there  were  four  hundred  of  ua  ;  the  feel- 
ing wna  very  strong.' 

'A  powwful  party.'  said  Egremont. 

'  And  a  military  order,  sir,  if  properly  understood.  What 
could  stand  against  tis  ?  (The  Reform  Bill  couM  never  have 
passed  if  the  baroneta  had  been  organised^ 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  bring  us  in  now,'  said  Egro- 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  told  Sir  Bobert.  I  want  him 
to  be  brought  in  by  hia  own  order.     It  would  be  a  grand 

'  There  is  nothing  Kko  esjm'i  de  eorpe,'  said  Egremont. 

'  And  such  a  body ! '  esclaimed  Sir  Vavaaour,  vrith  ani- 
ination.  '  Picture  us  for  a  moment,  to  yourself  going 
down  in  procession  to  WcBtminster,  for  eiample,  to  hold  a 
chapter.  Five  or  aijc  hundred  baronets  in  dark  green  eos- 
tum.e,^the  appropriate  dress  of  eguiles  uiirati ;  each  not 
only  with  his  badge,  bat  with  his  collar  of  SS. ;  belt«d  and 
scarfed  ;  his  star  glittering ;  his  pennon  flying ;  hia  hat 
liite,  with  a  plume  of  white  fcathora  ;  of  conrae  the  sword 

d  the  gilt  spurs.    In  our  hand,  the  thumb-rmg  and  signal 
not  forgotten,  we  hold  our  coronet  of  two  balls  I ' 
£eremont  stored  with  irrepra8a\b\e  BEtiomaliin.ent  at 
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being,  who  unconscioiitilj  |it-esseil  liia  campanion'B 
arm  as  ho  drew  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  glories  so  nnconBti-  / 
tutionally  withheld  from  him. 

'  A  maguiticeut  spcctaclo  ! '  said  Egremout. 

'  Evidently  the  body  destined  to  Siive  this  coanfcry," 
eagerly  continued  Sir  Vavasour.  '  Blending  all  sympa- 
thies i  the  crown  of  which  they  are  the  peculiar  champions ; 
the  nobles  of  whom  they  are  tho  popular  branch  ;  the  people 
who  recognise  in  them  their  natural  leadcrH.  But  the  pic- 
ture ia  not  complete.  Wo  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  number  of  gallant  knighta,  our  eider  song,  who,  the 
moment  they  come  of  ago,  have  the  right  to  claim  knight- 
hood of  their  sovereign,  while  their  mothers  niid  wives, 
longer  degi'aded  to  the  nomenclature  of  a  shei-ifTs  lady,  but 
rcBQimng  their  legal  or  analogical  dignities,  and  styled  the 
"  honourable  haroneteas,"  with  her  coj-oiiet  and  rolw,  or  the 
"honourable  knightess,"  with  her  golden  coUar  of  SS., 
and  chaplet  or  cap  of  dignity,  may  either  accompany  the 
Iirocession,  or,  ranged  in  galleries  in  a  beooming  situation, 
rain  influcnoe  from  above.' 

'  I  am  all  for  their  going  in  the  procession,'  said  Egi^ 

'  Tho  point  is  not  so  clear,'  said  Sir  Vavasour,  solemnly; 
'  and  indeed,  although  we  have  been  firm  in  defining  ovc 
rightful  claims  in  oar  petitions,  as  for  "  honorary  epithets, 
secondary  titles,  personal  decorations,  and  augmented  hei'al- 
dic  bearings,"  I  am  not  clear,  if  the  government  evinced  k 
disposition  for  a  liberal  settlement  of  tlio  question,  I  mould 
not  urge  a  too  stiingent  adherence  to  every  point.  For 
instance,  1  am  prepared  myself,  great  as  would  be  the 
Bftcrilice,  even  to  renonnce  the  claim  of  sceondary  titles  for 
our  eldest  eons,  if,  for  instance,  they  would  sccufo 
eoronet.' 

'  Fie,  Ge,  Sir  Vavasour,'  said  Egremont,  scriousl; 

member  principle  ;  no  expediency,  no  coroptoraiBa.' 

^^JiToa  are  right,'  sai'd    the    baronet,  co\oMT\ng 
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'  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Egremont,  you  are  the  only  indi- 
vidual I  have  yet  met  out  of  tho  order,  who  has  taken  ft 
aenaible  view  of  this  great  quoation,  whieh,  after  all, 
qaostion  of  the  day.' j 


^ 


CHAPTER  m. 
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The  aitnation  of  thefrui-al  town  of  MameyJwuB  one  of  the 
moat  dehghtful  easily  to  be  imagined.  In  a  epreading  dale, 
coutignons  to  the  margin  of  a  elear  and  lively  stream,  anr- 
ronnded  by  meadows  and  gardens,  and  backed  by  lofty 
hilla,  undulating  and  richly  wooded,  the  traveller  on  the 
opposite  heights  of  the  dale  would  often  atop  to  admii-o  the 
merry  prospect  that  recalled  to  him  the  traditional  epithet 
of  hia  country. 

Beautiful  illusion !  For  behind  that  laughing  landscape, 
penary  and  disease  fed  upon  tho  vitala  of  a  miserable  popu- 
lation. 

The  contrast  between  the  interior  of  the  town  and  ita 
external  aspect  was  aa  striking  as  it  was  full  of  pain.  With 
the  exception  of  the  dull  high  street^  whinh  had  the  usual 
characteriatica  of  a  small  ^rionJtural  market  town,  some 
Bombre  mansions,  a  dingy  inn,  and  a  petty  bourse,  Marney 
mainly  consisted  of  a  variety  of  narrow  and  crowded  lanes 
formed  by  cottages  built  of  rubble,  or  unhewn  stones  with- 
out cement,  and,  from  age  or  badness  of  the  material,  look- 
ing as  if  they  could  scarcely  hold  together.  The  gaping 
chinks  admitted  every  blast;  the  loaning  chimneys  had 
lost  half  their  original  height ;  the  rotten  rafters  wore  evi- 
dently misplaced  j  while  in  many  instances  the  thatch, 
^wniug  in  some  parts  to  admit  tho  wind  and  wet,  and  in 
all  -utterly  unfit  for  its  original  purpose  of  giving  protection 
from  the  weather,  looked  more  like  the  top  of  a  dnnghiU 
than  a,  cottage.  Before  tho  doora  of  these  dwellings,  and 
a/fufi  sarroaading  tJiem,  raji  open  drttma  ftiW  o?  MomaV 
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ngecable  refoBO,  dgsoiapoa^gJjitQ^iaeage,  or  sometimes  in 
their  imperfect  coursa  filling  foiil  pita  or  spreading  into 
itagnant  pools,  while  a  concentrated  solution  of  every 
species  of  dissolving  filth  was  allowed  to  soak  tlirougli,  and 
tboronghly  impregnate,  the  walls  and  ground  adjoining. 

These  wretched  tencmonta  seldom  consisted  of  more  tLan 
two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  whole  family,  however 
namerous,  were  obhged  to  sleep,  withoat  distinction  of  age, 
or  sex,  01'  sufl'ering.  With  the  water  streaming  down  the 
walls,  the  light  distingnislied  throngh  the  roof,  with  no 
hearth  even  in  winter,  the  virtuoaa  mother  in  the  aacred 
pangs  of  childbirth  gives  forth  another  victim  to  our 
thonghtlesa  civilisation  ;  surronnded  by  three  generations 
whose  inevitable  presence  is  more  painful  than  her  suffer- 
ings in  that  hoar  of  travail ;  while  the  father  of  her  coming 
child,  in  another  corner  of  the  sordid  chamber,  lies  stricken 
by  that  typhus  which  hia  contaminating  dwelling  Las 
breathed  into  his  veins,  and  for  whose  next  prey  is  perhaps 
destined  his  new-bom  child.  These  swarming  walla  had 
neither  windows  nor  doors  sufficient  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  or  admit  the  sun,  or  aopply  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion  ;  the  humid  and  putrid  roof  of  thatch  exhaling  malaria 
like  all  other  decaying  vegetahle  mutter.  The  dwelling- 
rooms  were  neither  boarded  nor  paved;  and  whether  it 
were  that  some  were  situate  in  low  and  damp  places,  ocea- 
eionally  flooded  by  the  river,  and  usually  much  below  the 
level  of  the  road  ;  or  that  the  springs,  aa  was  often  the 
case,  would  burst  through  the  mud  floor  ;  the  ground  was 
at  no  time  better  than  so  much  clay,  while  sometimes  you 
might  aeo  little  channels  cut  from  the  centre  under  the 
doorways  to  carry  ofl'  the  water,  the  doop  itself  removed 
from  its  binges ;  a  resting-place  for  infancy  in  ita  deluged 
liome.  These  hovels  were  m  many  instances  not  provided 
with  the  commonest  conveniences  of  the  rudest  police  ■, 
eontigoouB  to  every  door  might  he  observed  tVie  iati^-Vaa,^ 
m^i^hich  every  kind  ofliltb  was  accnmalated,  tot  We  ^^ 
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pose  of  being  ilisposcd  of  for  manure,  so  that,  whea  ite 
poor  man  opcued  his  narrow  habitation  in  the  hope  of  rc- 
froshing  it  with  the  breeze  of  summer,  ho  was  mot  with  a 
mixture  of  gnsea  from  reeking'  dimghilla. 

'This  town  of  Mamey  waa  a  motropoiia  of  agrienltnral 
labour, '  for  tlio  proprietors  of  tho  neiglibom-hood  haying  for 
the  last  half-century  acted  on  the  system  of  destroying  tbe 
oott^es  on  their  estates,  in.  order  to  become  exempted  from 
the  maintenance  of  tbe  population,  tbe  expelled  people  had 
flocked  to  Slamcy,  where,  during  the  war,  a  manufactory 
had  afforded  them  some  relief,  tlioagh  Its  wheela  had  long 
ceased  to  disturb  the  watci-s  of  the  Mar. 

Deprived  of  this  resource,  they  had  again  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  that  land  which  had,  as  it  were, 
rejected  tJiem ;  and  obtained  from  ita  churlish  breast  a 
niggardly  subsistence.  Their  re-entrance  into  the  Bnr- 
tonnding  pariahoa  was  viewed  with  great  suspicion ;  their 
renewed  Bottlement  opposed  by  every  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. Those  who  availed  themselves  of  their  laboui"  were 
carefiil  that  they  should  not  become  dvvellei-s  on  the  soil ; 
and  though,  from  ths  excessive  competition,  there  wore  few 
djstricte  in  the  kingdom  where  tlie  rate  of  wages  waa  more 
depressed,  those  who  wore  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tbe 
araint  remuneration  had,  iu  addition  to  their  toil,  to  endure, 
each  mom  and  even,  a  weary  jourucy  before  they  coald 
reach  the  scene  of  their  labour,  or  return  to  the  squalid 
hovel  which  profaned  the  name  of  home.  To  tliat  home, 
over  which  malaria  hovered,  and  round  whose  shivering 
hearth  were  clustered  other  guests  besides  tho  eihaiiated 
family  of  toil,  Fever,  in  every  form,  pale  Consvimption, 
exhausting  Synoehus,  and  trembling  Ague,  returned,  after 
cultivating  tjie  broad  fields  of  merry  England,  the  bold 
British  peasant,  returned  to  encounter  the  ivorst  of  dieeaaes, 
with  a  frame  the  least  qa&li£ed  to  oppose  them ;  a  frame 
rJiat,  anbdaed  by  toil,  was  never  Bastained  by  animal  food; 
iivncbed  bj  the  tempest,  cou\A  not  t'lw.'ngB  i.*.*  ivv^ 
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mgH  ;  and  was  indebted  for  its  scantj  fuel  to  tho  wiadfalls 
of  tbe  woods. 

The  ejes  of  this  unhappy  race  miffht  have  been  raised  to 
the  solitary  spire  tlat  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  tba 
bearer  of  present  consolation,  the  harbinger  of  futnre 
equality ;  but  Holy  Church  at  Mamcy  had  forg;otten  hor 
saci'ed  mission.  We  have  introduced  the  reader  to  the 
vicar,  an  oj-derly  man,  who  deemed  ho  did  his  duty  if  he 
preached  each  week  two  sermons,  and  enforced  humility  on 
his  coDgregation,  and  gratitude  for  tho  blessings  of  this  life. 
Tho  high  street  and  some  neighbouring  gentry  were  the 
staple  of  his  hearers.  Lord  and  Lady  Mariiey,  attended 
by  Captain  Grouse,  came  eveiy  Sunday  morning,  with 
commendable  regulanty,  and  wei'e  ushered  into  the  in- 
visiblo  interior  of  a  vast  pew,  that  occupied  half  of  the 
gallery,  was  hned  with  crimaon  damask,  and  furnished 
with  easy  chairs,  and,  for  those  who  chose  them,  wcll- 
padded  stools  of  prayer.  The  people  of  Mamey  took  refngo 
iu  oonven tides,  which  abounded ;  little  plain  buildings  of 
pale  brick,  with  the  names  painted  on  them  of  Sion,  Bethel, 
Bethosda;  names  of  a  distant  land,  aud  the  language  of  a 
persecuted  aud  ancient  race ;  yet  such  ia  the  mysterious 
pov^er  of  their  divine  quality,  breathing  consolation  iu  the 
nineteenth  century  to  tho  haraaeed  forms  and  the  harrowed 
souls  of  a  Saxon  peasantiy. 

But  however  deroted  to  his  flock  might  have  been  tha 
Vicar  of  Mamey,  hia  exertions  for  their  well-being,  under 
sny  circumstances,  must  have  been  mainly  limited  to 
epiritnal  consolation.  Married,  and  a  father,  ho  received 
for  his  labours  the  small  tithes  uf  the  parish,  which  secured 
to  him  an  incomo  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  a  superior 
banker's  clerk,  or  the  cook  of  a  great  loanmonger.  Tho 
groat  tithes  of  Marney,  which  might  be  connted  by  thon- 
sands,  swelled  the  vast  rental  which  was  drawn  from  tbia 
district  by  the  iortunate  earls  that  bore  ita  naTuo. 
^^^m  morning  after  tho  arrival  of  Egrenwrnt  at  ftxe  K-^^ 
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an  unusual  stir  miglit  liave  been  observed  in  tlie 
street  of  the  town.  Eonad  tlie  portico  of  the  Green 
Dmgoii  Lotol  and  commercial  inn,  a  knot  of  principal 
personages,  the  cliitf  lawyer,  t!ie  brewer,  the  vicar  Liniself) 
and  several  of  thoae  easy  quidnuncs  who  abound  in  conntrj 
towns,  and  who  rank  under  the  designation  of  retired 
gentlemen,  were  in  close  and  earnest  converse.  In  ft 
short  time,  a  servant  on  horseback,  in  the  Abbey  livery, 
galloped  up  to  tho  portico,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
vicar.  The  excitement  apparently  had  now  greatly  in- 
creased. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  the  important 
group,  a  knot,  in  larger  numbera,  but  deficient  in  quality, 
had  formed  them  selves,  and  remained  transfixed  v»ith 
gaping  mouths  and  a  curious,  not  to  say  alarmed  air. 
The  head  constable  walked  up  to  tho  door  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  and,  though  he  did  not  presume  to  join  the 
principal  group,  was  evidently  in  attendance,  if  required. 
The  clock  struck  eleven ;  a  cart  bad  stopped  to  watch 
events,  and  a  gentleman's  coachman  riding  home  with  a 
led  borse.  V 

'  Here  they  are  ! '  said  the  brewer.  •; 

'  Lord  Mamey  himself,'  said  tbe  lawyer. 

'  And  Sir  Vavasour  Firebrace,  I  declare !  I  wonder 
how  he  came  here,'  said  a  retired  gentleman,  who  bad  been 
a  tallow-chandler  on  Holborn  Hill. 

Tbe  vicar  took  off  hia  hat,  and  all  uncovered.  Lord 
Marney  and  hia  brother  magistrate  rode  briskly  up  to  the 
inn,  and  rapidly  dismounted. 

'  Well,  Snigford,'  said  hia  lordabip,  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
'  this  is  a  pretty  businoas  ;   I'll  have  this  stopped  directly.* 

Fortunate  man,  if  be  succeeded  in  doing  so !  The  torch 
of  tbe  incendiary  had  for  the  first  time  been  introdnced 
into  tbe  parish  of  filaraey;  and  last  night  tho  primest 
stacks  of  the  Abbey  fai-in  bad  blazed,  a  beacon  to  tko 
^ituteil  nciglibourbood. 
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'It  is  not  SI)  Eiueh  the  Si-c,  air,'  said  Mr.  Bingley,  of  tlja 
Atbcj  drill,  to  Egremont,  '  bat  the  temper  of  the  people 
thivt  alarms  me.  Do  yoa  know,  Bir,  there  were  two  or 
three  Boore  of  them  here,  and,  except  my  own  fariii- 
seryanta,  not  one  of  them  woold  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
put  out  the  flamea,  though,  with  water  so  neaf,  they  might 
have  been  of  great  soi-vicc' 

'Ton  told  my  brother,  Lord  JIamcy,  this  p  ' 

'  Oh  !  it's  Mr.  Chai-lea  I'm  speaking  to  !     Sly  s 
yon,  sir ;  I'm  glad  to  see  you  in  these  parts  again 
long  time  that  we  have  ha<l  that  pleasure,  sir.     Travelling 
in  foreign  parts,  as  I  have  heard  sny  ?  ' 

'  Something  of  that ;  but  very  glad  to  End  i 
home  once  more,  Mr.  Bingloy,  though  very  sorry  to  have 
Buoh  a  welcome  as  a  blazing  rick  at  the  Abbey  farm." 

'  Well,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Charles,  between  ourselves,' 
and  Mr.  Bingley  lowered  his  tone  and  looked  around  him, 
'things  is  very  bad  bore;  I  can't  make  out,  fof  my  part, 
what  has  become  of  the  countiy,  'Tayn't  the  same  land 
to  live  in  aa  it  was  when  you  used  to  come  to  our  mooi 
coursing,  with  the  old  lord  ;  you  remember  that,  I  be  sui-e, 
Mr.  Charles  P 

'  'Tia  not  easy  to  forget  good  sport,  Mr.  Bingloy.  With 
yonr  permission,  I  will  put  my  horse  up  here  for  half  an 
hour.     I  have  a  fancy  to  stroll  to  the  ruina.'  ' 

'  Tou  wunna  find  them  much  changed,'  said  the  farmer, 
smiling.  '  They  have  seen  a  deal  of  different  things  ia 
their  tinio !     But  you  mO  taste  our.ale,  Mr,  Charli 

'When  I  return,' 

Bat  the  hospitable  Bingley  would  take  no  denial,  and  oa 
Lis  companion  waived  on  the  pi'Cscnt  occasioTL  Bntetvii^^iia 
,  Tor  tha  sun   bad   been    aome  time    dedlia.i>g.»  ^^P* 
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former,  calling  one  of  tis  labourers  to  like  Eyrcmon" 
horse,  haatenod  into  the  house  to  fill  the  brimming  cup. 

'  And  what  do  yon  think  of  this  fire  ?  '  said  Egretnont 
to  the  hind. 

'  I  think  'tis  hard  timoa  for  the  poor,  air.' 

'  Bnt  rick -burning  will   not  make  the  timea  easier,  my 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  dogg'ed  look  led 
away  the  horse  to  his  stable. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Mamey  the  dale  narrowed,  uiil 
the  river  took  a  winding  conrso.  It  ran  through  meads, 
soft  and  vivid  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  rich  hanging  woods,  save  where  occasionally  n 
quarry  broke  the  verdant  bosom  of  the  heights  with  its 
;  pugged  and  tawny  form.  Fair  stone  and  plenteous  timber, 
and  the  current  of  fresb  waters,  combined,  with  the  silent 
and  secluded  scene  screened  &^m  every  harsh  and  angry 
wind,  to  form  the  aacrod  s])ot  l.liat  in  old  days  Holy 
Church  loved  to  hallow  with  its  beauteous  and  enduring 
atructurea.  Even  the  stranger,  therefore,  when  ho  had  loft 
the  town  about  two  miles  behind  him,  and  ha<l  heard,  the 
farm  and  mill  whicji  he  had  since  passed  called  the  Abbey 
farm  and  the  Abbey  mill,  might  have  been  prepared  for 
the  grateful  vision  of  some  monastic  rcmaiius.  As  for 
Egremont,  he  had  boon  almost  bom  amid  tho  mina  of 
Marney  Abbey ;  its  solemn  rolica  were  associated  with  his 
first  and  freshest  fancies  ;  every  footstep  was  as  familiar  to 
him  as  it  could  have  beeo  to  one  of  the  old  monks ;  yet 
never  without  emotion  could  he  behold  those  unrivalled 
remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  groat  religious  houses 
of  the  North. 

Over  a  space  of  not-  leas  than  ton  acres  might  still  be 

observed  the  fragraonts  of  the  great  Abbey:  these  wore, 

towards  their  limit,  in  general  moss-grown  and  mouldering 

memoriaJs  tliat  told  where  once  rose  the  offices,  and  spread 

tie  teri-accd  gardens,  of  tlie  old  ptopTicUiTB  ■,  \icfi  im^Ul 

ail/I  be  traced  the  dwelling  of  tho  \ord  a.\i\)o\.-,  wii  >Oiict», 
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IftJII  more  diatirclly,  bucaiise  bailt  on  a  greuter  scale  and  of 
materials  still  moro  intonded  for  perpetuity,  the  capacious 
bospitat,  a  irnme  that  did  not  thea  denote  the  dwelling  of 
diaeaae,  hut  a  place  where  all  the  righta  of  hospilality  were 
practised  ,  whoro  the  traveller,  from  the  proud  baron  to 
the  lonely  pilgiira,  asked  the  shelter  and  the  aucconr  that 
never  were  denied,  and  at  whose  gate,  called  the  Portal  of 
the  Pooi',  the  peasants  on  the  Abbey  lands,  if  in  want,  might 
appeal  each  morn  and  night  for  raiment  and  for  food.  I 

But  ib  was  in  the  centre  of  tliia  ti-act  of  ruins,  occupying 
a  space  of  not  less  than  two  acres,  that,  with  a  strength 
which  had  defied  time,  and  with  a  heauty  which  had  at 
last  tumod  away  the  wrath  of  nmn,  still  rose,  if  not  in 
perfect,  yet  admii-ahle,  form  and  state,  one  of  the  noblest 
Rchiovoments  of  Chriatiau  art,  the  Abhey  church.  Tiie 
siuamor  vault  was  now  its  only  roof,  and  all  that  remained 
of  its  goi-goous  windows  was  the  vaatnoss  of  their  arched 
symmetry,  and  some  wreathed  relics  of  their  fantastio 
framework,  but  the  rest  was  uninjured. 

From  the  west  window,  looking  over  the  transept  chapel 
of  the  Virgin,  still   adorned  with  pillara  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  the  eye  wandered  dosvn  tho  nave  to  Iho  great 
orient  light,  a  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  fuot,  throogSi 
a  gorgeous  ai^nue  of  unshaken  walls  and  columna  that 
clustered  to  the  skies.      On  each  side  of  the  Lady's  chapel 
rose  a   tower.      One,  which  wa.a   of  great  antiquity,   being 
of  that   style  which  is  commonly  called  Norman,  short,    J 
and   thick,   and   square,   did   not   mount   much  above   the    I 
height  of  the  western  front ;  but  the  other  tower  was  of    ' 
a  character  very  different.     It  was  tall  and  light,  and  of  a 
Gothic  style  meat  pure  and   graceful ;  the  stone  of  which 
it  WM  built,  of  a  hright  and  even  sparkling  colour,  and 
looking  aa  if  it  were  hewn  but  yesterday.     At  first,  its 
turreted   crest  seemed  injured  ;    but  the  truth   va,  \t  "S%a 
the  workmen  were  busied  on  t\\\ft  ■^e\"^  W«tt 
daj- tbat  old  Daldvrin  Grcymoant  camu  as  ^\^  'sia'^' 
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CommlaBionor  to  onquira  into  tlio  couduct  of  this  religioGi 
hoQBC.  The  abbots  lorod  to  moiaorise  their  reigns  by 
Bome  public  work,  which  sLould  add  to  the  beauty  of  their 
buildioga  or  the  convenience  of  their  aabjecta ;  and  the 
last  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  lords  of  !&[iLtiiej,  a  man  of  fine 
taste,  and  a  skilful  architect,  waa  raising  this  dow  belfry 
for  his  brothi'on,  when  the  stem  decree  arrived  that  the 
bells  ahouid  no  more  sound.  And  tbe  hjnm  waa  bo  more 
to  be  channted  in  the  Lady's  chapel ;  and  the  candles  were 
no  more  to  bo  lit  on  the  high  altar ;  and  the  gat«  of  tlie 
poor  was  to  be  closed  for  ci-cr  ;  nnd  the  wanderer  was  no 
more  to  find  a  home. 

The  body  of  the  chuich  waa  in  many  pfti"ta  overgrown 
with  brambles,  and  in  all  covered  with  a  rank  vegeta- 
tion. It  had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
meridian  heat  still  inflamed  the  air ;  the  kinej  for  shelter 
rather  than  for  sustenance,  had  wandered  through  some 
broken  arches,  and  were  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  nave. 
This  desecration  of  a  spot  once  sacred,  still  bonutiful  and 
solemn,  jarred  on  the  feelings  of  Egremont.  He  sighed, 
and  turning  away,  followed  a  path  that  after  a  few  paces 
led  him  into  the  cloister  garden.  This  was  a  considerable 
quadrangle,  once  enrrounding  the  gardeu  of  the  monka; 
biit  all  that  remained  of  that  fair  jileasauuce  waa  a  aolitaiy 
yew  in  its  centre,  which  seemed  the  oldest  tree  that  could 
well  live,  and  waa,  according  to  tradition,  more  ancient 
than  the  most  venerable  walla  of  the  Abbey.  Round  thw 
quadrangle  were  the  refectory,  the  hhrary,  and  the  kitchen, 
and  above  them  the  ceils  and  dormitory  of  the  hrvtbren. 
An  imperfect  ataircasc,  not  without  danger,  led  to  these 
unroofed  chambers  ;  bat  Egremont,  familiar  with  the  way, 
did  not  Loflitato  to  pursue  it,  so  that  ho  soon  found  himaell 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  garden,  while  further  oa 
extended  the  vast  cloisters  of  the  monks,  and  adjoining 
was  a  cemetery,  that  had  once  boon  enclosed,  and  i 
Bianiciited  with  the  cloister  gardeu. 
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I  It  was  one  of  those  Bnnimer  days  that  are  so  afcill,  that 
they  Beem  aa  it  were  a  holiday  of  Nature,  The  weary 
winds  wore  sleeping  in  some  grateful  cavern,  and  the  sun- 
bcaina  basking   on   Bomo   fervent  knoll ;   the   river  floated 
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with   a  drowsy  nnconBoions  course;  there  was  no  wave  in    ^^M 
the  grass,  no  stir  in  the  branches.  ^^H 

I  A  silence  so  profonnd  amid  these  solemn  ruins  offered   ^^| 

■  'tise  perfection  of  solitnde ;  and  there  was  that  stirring  in  ^^| 
^|K^  micd  of  Egremont  which  rondeird  him  far  from  in*  ^^H 
^HB^Kaod  for  this  lonehness.  ^^M 

W        The  slight  words  that  he  had  exchanged  with  the  farmer     ^^ 
and  the  hind  had  left  him  innaing.      Why  was  England  not 
the  same  land  as  in  the  days  of  his  light-hearted  youth  ? 
Why  were  these    hard   times    for  the   poor  ?     lie   stood 
among  the  ruins   that,  as  the   farmer   had   well   observed, 
had  seen  many  changes :  changes  of  creeds,  of  dynasties, 
of  laws,   of  manners.     Now  orders   of  men    had   arisen  in 
the  country,  new  sources  of  wealth  had  opened,  new  dis- 
positions of  power  to  which  that  wealth  had  necessarily 
led.      HJB  own  iiouse,  his  own  order,  had  established  them-  [ 
selves    on    the    ruins    of    that    great    body,   the   embicma/         y 
of   whose  ancient  magnificence  atid    strength    surrounded        / 
liim.      And  now  his  order  was  in-  turn   menaced.      And  thel  ^ 

p[iea    duri"j;   t\,^co    phant'eful    centuries    all    rested,    what     ^^t 
clianges  bad  thnpa  Citnf^eB  brou^iit  \a  them  ?     Had  their    ^^M 
advance  in  the  national  scale  borne  a  due  relation  to  that     ^^ 
progress   of   thei^   rulers,   which   had   accumulated   in  the 
treaanries  of  a  limited  elass  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
made  their  possessors  boast  that  they  weje  the  first  of 
nations;  the  most  powerfii)  and  the  most  free,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  moral,  and  the  most  religious  P   Were 
there   any  rick-bnmerB  in   the  times  of  the   lord   abbots  ? 
And  if  not,  why  not  ?     And  why  should  the  stacks  of  the     ^M 
l£arls  of  Marney  be  destroyed,  and  those  ai  \.W  «!q\kA&  ^^^^I 
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Brooding  over  these  sQggostiona,  Bomo  voices  disturtwd 
him,  nnd,  looking  round,  ho  obaer^ed  in  the  cemetery  two 
ne  was  standing  beside  n  tomb,  which  hia  com- 
paiiion  was  apparently  examining. 

The  Srst  wBa  of  lofty  etatnre,  and,  thongh  dressed  with 
simplicity,  had  uotliitig  sordid  in  his  appearance.  Hia 
garments  gave  no  clue  to  hia  position  in  life :  they  miglil 
have  been  worn  by  a  squire  or  by  hjs  gamekeeper ;  a  dark 
velveteen  dross  and  leathern  guitars.  As  Egremont  caught 
hia  fonn,  he  threw  hia  brand -brimmed  country  hat  npOB 
the  ground,  and  showed  a  frank  and  manly  countenance. 
His  complexion  might  in  yonth  have  been  ruddy,  but  time 
in d  time's  attendants,  thought  and  passion,  had  paled  it; 
his  chestnut  hair,  faded,  bat  not  grey,  still  clustered  over  a 
noble  brow ;  !iis  features  were  rejnilar  and  liajidsome,  a 
well-formed  nose,  the  square  mouth  and  its  white  teeth, 
and  the  tiear  grey  eye,  which  befitted  snch  au  idiosyncrasy. 
His  time  of  vigorous  manhood,  for  he  was  nearer  forty 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps  better  suited  hia  athletic 
form  than  the  more  anpplo  and  graceful  season  of  youth. 

Stretching  hia  powerful  arms  in  the  air,  and  delivering 
himself  of  an  exclamation  which  denoted  hia  w^eariness, 
and  which  had  broken  the  silence,  he  expressed  to  his 
companion  his  determination  to  rest  himself  under  the 
■  shade  of  the  yew  in  the  contiguous  garden,  and,  inviting  hia 
friend  to  follow  him,  ho  took  up  hia  hat  and  moved  Kway. 

There  waa  something  in  the  appeai'anco  of  the  stranger 
that  intflreHted  Egremont ;  and,  waiting  lili  he  had  esta- 
biishod  himself  in  his  pleasant  re  a  ting-place,  Egremont  de- 
■cendod  into  the  cloister  ga,rdeu  and  determined  to  addrafis 


I'YoD  lean  against  an  ancient  trunk,'  said  Egremont,  aan- 
teas!/  sdrancing  to  the  slrauf^cr,  who  Vooked  cp  at  him 
t  withoat    any   c.Tpresaion    of    surpnae,   n.nS    t\\etv   tfjWtA, 
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'  Tlioy  &hy  'tis  tho  truuk  boneatJi  whose  braiicties  tlie 
DionkB  encamped  wbeo  tlicy  came  to  this  valley  to  raise 
tkeii'  building.  It  waa  tlieir  house,  till  with  the  wood  and 
stone  around  them,  their  labour  and  their  fine  art,  they 
piled  np  thoir  ahbey.  And  then  they  were  driven  out  of 
it;  and  it  came  to  this.      Poor  men  !   poor  men  !  ' 

'  They  woald  hardly  Imve  forfeited   their  rOHting-plaos 
bad  they  deserved  to  retain  it,'  said  Bgremoot. 

'  They  wore  rich.     I  thought  it  waa  poverty  that  wae  a 
crime,'  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  simplicity. 

'  But  they  had  committed  other  crimes.' 

'  It  may  be  so ;  wo  are  very  frail.      But  their  history  has 
been   written   by   their   enemies ;    they   were   condemned 

without  a  hearing;    the  [jeople   rose   oilentimea  in  their     

behalf;   and   their   property  was  divided   among  those   on    ^^H 
whose  reports  it  wns  forfeited.'  ^^H 

'  At  aitj  rate,  it  was  a  forfeiture  which  gave  life  to  the  ^^H 
com m unity,'  said  Egromont ;  '  the  lands  are  held  by  active  ^^| 
men  and  not  by  droacx.'  ^^H 

'  A  drone  is  one  who  does  not  labour,*  said  the  Btrangor  j    ^^H 
'  whether  he   wear  a  cowl  or  a  coronet,   'tia  the  same  to 
mo.     Somebody  1  snppoRe  must  own  tho  laud ;  though  I 
have  heard  say  tliat  this  individual  tenure  ia  not  a  neces- 
Bity ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  I  luu  not  one  vrho  would       ^_ 
object  to  the  lord,  provided  he  were  a  gentle  one.     ^f^'^^l 
agree  that  the  Monastics  were  easy  landlords ;  their  rental  ^^| 
were  low;  they  granted  leapea  in  those  days.    Thoir  tenants,        ^1 
too,  might  renew  their  term  befiiro  their  tenure  i-au  oat: 
BO  they   were    men   of   spirit   and   property.     There  were  /^ 

yeomen  then,  sir :  the  country  waa  not  divided  into  two 
claaecs,  masters  and  slavea  ;  there  waa  some  resting-place       ^H 
between    IcEiiry   and    misery.       Comfort   was    an    English      ^H 
habit  then,  not  merely  an  English  word.'  ^H 

'And  do  you  really  thini   they  were  easier  landlords 
than  our  present  ones  ?  '  said  Egreraont,  intyilriugl'j . 

'Human  nature  would   Icll  ua  that,  cfttu  \t  \tiB.^T^  *ti.&. 
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property  ;  ttey  could  save  no  money ;  tlioy  could  bcqneatli 
nothing.  They  lived,  received,  and  expended  in  common. 
The  monaatory,  too,  wiis  a  proprietor  that  never  died  and 
never  wasted.  The  farmer  had  a  deatlileas  landlord  tben: 
not  a  harsh  gaardian,  or  a  grinding  mortgagee,  or  a  dilatory 
master  in  chancery  :  all  waa  certain  ;  the  manpr  had  not  to 
dread  a  change  of  lords,  or  the  oaka  to  tremble  at  the  aie 
of  the  aqnandoring  heir.  How  prond  we  are  still  in  England 
of  on  old  family,  thongh,  God  knows,  'tis  rare  to  boo  one 
now.  Tet  the  people  like  to  say.  We  held  under  him,  and 
his  father  and  bia  grandiather  before  him  :  they  Icnow  that 
Buch  a  tenure  is  a  benefit.  The  abbot  was  ever  tho  eame. 
The  raonka  were,  in  short,  in  every  district  a  point  of  refuge 
for  all  who  needed  succour,  counsel,  and  protection  ;  a  body 
of  individuals  having  no  cares  of  their  own,  with  wisdom  to 
guide  tho  inexperienced,  with  wealth  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
and  often  with  power  to  protect  tho  oppressed.' 

'  Ton  plead  their  cauao  with  feeling,'  said  Egremont,  not 
■nnmoved. 

'  It  is  ray  own  ;  they  were  the  Bona  of  tho  people,  like 
myself." 

I  had  thought  rather  these  monasteries  were  the  resort 
of  the  yonnger  branches  of  the  aristocracy,'  said  Egremont, 

'  Instead  of  the  pension  list,'  replied  his  companion, 
smiling,  but  not  with  bitterness.  '  Well,  if  we  must  hare 
an  aristocracy,  I  would  rather  that  its  younger  hronches 
should  be  monka  and  nuns  than  colonels  without  regimenta, 
or  honsekoepera  of  royal  palaces  that  exist  only  in  naiQB. 
Besides,  see  what  advantage  to  a  minister  if  the  nnendowad 
aristocracy  were  thus  provided  fiii-  now.  He  need  not,  like 
a  minister  in  these  days,  entrust  the  conduct  of  public 
allairs  to  individuals  notoriously  incompetent,  appoint  to 
the  command  of  expoditiona  generals  who  never  saw  t 
field,  moke  govomora  of  colonics  out  of  men  who  norer 
oould  govern  themselves,  or  find  a,n  ambassador  in  a  brokon 
dindy  or  a  blasted  favourite.     It  is  true  that  many  of  thi 
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moiik^  B.nd  nuns  wero  persons  of  noblo  birth.  Wliy  shonld 
they  Dot  ha,Te  been  ?  Tlie  aristocracy  had  their  share  ;  no 
more.  They,  liie  all  other  classes,  were  benefited  by  the 
mnnaatoriea  :  but  the  list  of  the  mitred  abbots,  when  tliey 
were  Bujipressed,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  heads 
of  houses  were  of  tlie  pctiple.' 

'  Well,  whatever  diflerence  of  opinion  may  exist  on  these 
points,'  said  Egremont,  '  there  ia  one  on  which  there  can 
be  no  controversy :  the  monks  wero  great  architects.' 

'  Ah  !  there  it  is,'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  toae  of  plain- 
tivenoBS  ;  '  if  the  world  but  only  knew  what  they  had  lost ! 
1  (un  anre  that  not  the  faintest  idea  is   generally  prevalent 
of  the  appearance  of  England  befure  and  since  the  dissolu- 
tion.    Why,  sir,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  there  were 
of  these  institutions  of  dlflereut  sizes,  I  mean  monasteries, 
and    chantries  and  chapels,  and   great  hospitals,  consider-  • 
ably  upwards  of  three  thousand  ;  all  of  them  fair  buildings, 
many  of  them  of  oxqnisite  beauty.     There  were  on  an  aver- 
age in  every  shire  at  least  twenty  structures  sneb  as  this 
was  ;  in  this  great  county  double  that  number ;   establisb- 
ments  that  were  as  vast  and  aa  magnificent  and  as  beautiful 
B8  your  Belvoirs  and  your  Chatsworths,  your  Wentworths 
and  your  Stowes.     Try  to  imagine  the  effect  of  thirty  or 
forty  Chatsworths   in    this  county,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  HBTOr  absent.  You  complain  enough  nowof  absentees,  i 
The  monka  were  never  non-resident.     They  expended  thei£_L--'#' 
revenae  among  those  whose  labour  had  produced  it.  These  / 
holy  men,  too,  built  and  planted,  as  they  did  everything 
else,  ffJT  posterity  :   tbeir  ohnrchea  were  cathedrals  ;  their 

schools  colleges;  their  halls  and  libraries  the  muniment        

rooms  of  kingdoms  ;  their  woods  and  waters,  their  farms 
and  gardens,  were  laid  out  and  disposed  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
spirit  that  are  now  eitinct ;  they  made  the  country  beauti- 
ful, and  the  people  proud  of  their  country.' 

'  Yet  if  the  monka  were  such  public  benefactor*,  ■^'d^  4iA. 
not  the  people  rise  in  their  favour  ?  ' 
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'  They  did,  but  too  lato.      Tliey  struggled   for  a  ceutn^^ 
I  but  they  struggled  against  property,  and  they  were  beat. 
}  As  long  aa  the  moults  eiiated,  the  peopie,  wh-en  ag;grieved, 
I  property  on  their  aide.     And   now  'tia  all  over,'  aaid 

kthe  stranger  ;  '  and  travcllerB  come  and  stnre  at  these  ruins, 
and  think  themaelvea  very  wise  to  moralise  over  time.  They 
are  the  children  of  violence,  not  of  time.  It  is  war  that 
creatod  these  mics,  civil  war,  of  all  our  civil  wars  the  moat 
inhnmfln,  for  it  was  waged  with  tlie  nnresieting.  The 
monoatoriea  were  taken  by  s  o  n       ey  w    o  sacked,  gutted, 

■    battered  with  warlike   inn  ran  en  s    b  np  with  gun- 

powder ;  you  may  see  the  Dia  ka  f  he  blast  against  the 
new  tower  liero.  Never  wna  su  h  a  p  under.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  for  a  cea  uryw  a  ha  of  a  land  recently 
invaded  by  a  ruthless  enemy ,  it  was  worae  than  t!ie  Normau 
•  conquest ;  nor  lias  England  ever  lost  this  character  of 
ravage.     I  don't  know  whether  the  union  workbousea  will 

I  remove  it.  They  are  building  Homething  for  the  people  at 
last.  After  an  experiment  of  three  centurioa,  your  gaoli 
being  fall,  and  your  treadmilla  losing  something  of  their 
virtue,  you  have  given  uh  a  substitute  for  the  monasteriea.' 
'  Ton  lament  the  old  faith,'  said  Egreraont,  in  a  tone  (A 
rcapect. 
'  I  am  not  viewing  the  question  as  one  of  (aith,'  aaid  the 
stranger.  '  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of  religion,  but  as  a  matter 
of  right,  that  I  am  considering  it  r  as  a  matter,  I  should 
say,  of  private  right  and  public  happinesa.  You  might 
have  changed,  if  you  thoaght  fit,  the  religion  of  the  abbot* 
1  aa  you  changed  the  religion  of  the  bishops :  but  yon  had  no 
I  right  to  deprive  men  of  tlieir  property,  and  property  mote. 
I  over  which,  under  their  administration,  so  mainly  contri- 
)    bnted  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.' 

'  As  for  eommnnity,'  aaid  a  voice  which  proceeded  nmther 
from    Egremont   nor  the  stranger,  'witli   the   monasteriw 
eipired  tJie  only  type  that  we  ever  had  in  England  of  sboIi 
^  MB  Jutercoarae.     There  is  no  community  in  England  j  tlis»'  j 
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is  aggregation,  bnfc  aggregation  tindor  circumstanceB  wliich 
make  it  I'atlier  a  disaocititing  tLan  a  uniting  principle.' 

It  was  a  still  Toice  that  uttered  tliese  words,  yet  one  of  a 
peculiar  character ;  ono  of  those  voices  that  instantly 
arrest  attention  :  gentle  and  yet  solemn,  earnest  yet  nnim- 
pasflioned.  With  a  step  aa  whispering  as  liia  tone,  the  man 
wjio  liad  bocn  kneeling  by  the  tomb  had  unobaerTed  joined 
his  associate  and  Egrcmont.  He  hardly  reached  the  middle 
height;  his  form  slender,  but  well-proportioned  ;  his  pale 
conntenance,  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  vfaa  re- 
deemed from  absolute  nglioosa  by  a  highly  intellectual 
brow,  and  large  dark  eyes  that  indicated  deep  sensibihty 
and  'groat  quiekiiosH  of  apprehension.  Though  young,  he 
was  already  a  Httle  bald  |  he  was  dressed  entirely  in  black  ; 
the  fairness  of  hia  linen,  the  neatness  of  his  beard,  his 
gloves  much  worn,  yet  carefully  mended,  intimated  that  his 
faded  garments  were  the  result  of  necessity  ifither  than  of 
negligence. 

'You  also  lament  the  diasolalion  of  these  bodies,'  said 
Egremont, 

'  There  is  so  much  to  lament  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,' 
said  the  younger  of  the  strangers, '  that  I  can  spare  no  pang 
for  the  past." 

■  Yet  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  their  society  ;  you 
prefer  it,  you  say,  to  oar  erlating  life.' 

'Yes  ;  I  prefer  association  to  gregari 

'  That  is  a  distinction,'  said  Egremont,  musingly. 

'  It  ia  a  community  of  purpose  that  constitutes  society,' 
continued  the  younger  stranger;  'without  that,  men  may 
be  drawn  into  contiguity,  but  they  still  continue  virtually 
inolated.' 

'  And  is  that  their  condition  in  cities  ?  ' 

'  It  ia  their  condition  everywhei'e ;    but  in  cities    that 
condition  is  aggravated.     A  density  of  population  implii 
severer  struggle  for  existence,  and 
of  elements  brought  into  too  oloae  contact.    l"tt  pro*,  c* 
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men  are  bmnght  togelher  by  the  desire  of  gain.  Tbcy  ar6 
not  in  K  Bfata  of  co-operation,  bnt  of  isolation,  as  to  the 
making  of  fortnQcs;  and  fo-r  all  the  rest  they  are  carelaas 
of  neighbours.  Christianity  teaches  ua  to  love  onr  neigh, 
honr  as  ouraelf;  modem  society  acknowledges  no  neigh- 

'Well,  we  live  in  strangQ  times,'  said  Egremont,  strnok 
by  the  obaervafcion  of  liis  companion,  and  relieving  a  per- 
plexed spirit  by  an  ordinary  exclamation,  which  often 
denotes  that  the  mind  is  more  stirred  tlian  it  cares  to 
acknowledge,  or  at  the  moment  is  able  to  exproaa. 

'  When  the  infant  begins  to  walk,  it  also  thinks  that  it 
i-es  in  strange  times,'  said  his  companion. 

'  Your  inference  ?  '  asked  Egremont. 

'  That  society,  still  in  its  infancy,  is  beginning  to  feel  its 

'This  18  a  now  reign,'  snid  Egremont,  '  perhaps  it  is  K 


'  I  think  BO,'  said  the  younger  stranger. 

'I  hope  BO,'  said  the  elder  one. 

'  Well,  society  may  be  in  its  infancy,'  said  Egremont, 
alightly  smiling  ;  '  but,  say  what  you  like,  our  Queen  reigni 

■er  the  greatest  nation  that  ever  existed.' 

'  WLich  nation  ?  '  asked  the  yonnger  stranger,  '  for  she 
reigns  over  two,' 

The  stranger  paused;  Egremont  was  silent,  but  looked 
inquiringly. 

'  Yes,'  resumed  the  younger  stranger  after  a  moment's 
interval.  '  '  Two  nations  ;  between  whom  there  is  no  inter- 
I  conrso  and  no  sympathy  ;  wlio  areas  ignorantofeacli  other's 
habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  if  they  were  dwellers  in 
different  zones,  or  inhabitants  of  different  planets  ;  who  are 
I  formed  by  a  different  breeding,  are  fed  by  a  different  food, 
are  ordered  by  different  manners,  and  are  not  governed  by 
tfac  same  laws.' 

'  you  apeak  of — '  snid  Egremont,  heaitfttingly 
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The  Rich  and  the  Poor.'  ^ 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  ffuah  of  rosy  lignt,  HufTuBing 
tlie  grey  ruiiiB,  indicated  that  the  sun  bad  jnat  fallen  ;  and, 
through  a  vacant  arch  that  overlooked  them,  alone  in  the 
resplendent  skj,  glittered  the  twilight  star.  The  hoar,  the 
scene,  the  solemn  etillneaa  and  the  softening  beanty,  repres- 
sed controversy,  induced  even  eilenco.  The  last  words  of 
the  atranger  lingered  tn  tljo  ear  of  Egrcmont ;  his  rauBiiig 
spirit  was  teeming  with  many  Ihoaghta,  many  emotions ; 
when  from  the  Lady's  chapel  there  rose  the  evening  hymn 
to  the  Virgin.  A  single  voice ;  but  tones  of  almost  super- 
.nataral  sweolucss;  tender  and.  solemn,  yet  flexible  and 
thrilling. 

Egremont  started  from  his  reverio.  He  would  have 
spoken,  hut  he  perceived  tliiit  tlio  eldcrof  the  strangers  had 
risen  from  hia  resting-place,  and,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
crossed  arms,  was  on  his  knees.  The  other  remained 
standing  in  hia  forincJ'  posture. 

The  divine  melody  ceased;  the  elder  stranger  rose;  the 
words  were  on  the  lips  of  Egremont,  that  would  have  asked 
BOEQB  explanation  of  this  sweet  and  holy  mystery,  when,  in 
the  vaL'ant  and  star-ht  arch  on  which  his  glance  was  fixed, 
he  beheld  a  female  form.  She  was  apparently  in  tho  habit 
of  a  Religious,  yet  scarcely  coald  ba  a  nun,  for  her  veil,  if 
indeed  it  were  a  veil,  had  fallen  on  Ler  shonlders,  and  re- 
vealed her  thick  tressea  of  long  fair  hair,  The  blash  of 
deep  emotion  hngered  on  a  countenance  which,  though 
extrem.ely  yonng,  was  impressed  with  a  character  of  almost 
divine  majesty  ;  while  her  dark  eyes  and  long  dark  lashes, 
contrasting  with  the  brightnesa  tif  her  complexion  and  tho 
luxuriance  of  her  radiant  locks,  combined  to  produce  a 
beauty  as  rare  as  it  is  choice  ;  and  so  strange,  that  Egi'e- 
moat  might  for  a  moment  have  been  peirdonod  for  believing 
her  a  seraph,  who  had  lighted  on  this  sphere,  or  the  lair 
phantom  of  some  saint  haunting  the  aucred  "raina  ai  \is« 
deaecmted  Ana 
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CHAPTER   VI.  I 
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'  I  UNDRRSTAHD,  then,'  said  Lord  Mamej  to  his  brolhor,  u 
on  the  evening  of  the  stime  day  they  were  seated  togBtiicr 
in  the  drawing- room,  in  close  converse,  'I  understand, 
then,  that  yon  havo  in  fact  paid  nothing,  and  that  my 
mother  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds.  That  won't  go 
very  far.' 

'  It  will  hardly  pay  for  the  chairing,'  said  Egremont  ■, 
'the  restoration  of  t.ho  family  influence  was  celebrated  on- 
BO  great  a  scale' 

'  The  family  influence  must  be  Bnpported,'  said  Lord 
Mamey,  '  and  my  mother  will  give  you  a,  thousand  pounds ; 
as  I  said,  that  will  not  do  mucli  for  you,  but  I  like  her  spirit. 
Congests  arc  expensive  thijij;a,  yet  I  ([uito  approve  of 
wilat  you  have  done,  eapecially  as  you  won.  It  is  a  groat 
tiling  in  these  ten-pound  days  to  win  yonr  first  contest,  and 
shows  powers  of  calculation  which  I  respect.  Everything 
in  this  world  is  calculation ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Inck, 
depend  npon  it ;  and  if  yon  go  on  calculating  with  equal 
eiactncsa,  you  must  sncceed  in  life.  Now,  tho  question  is, 
what  ia  to  be  done  with  your  election  bills  ? ' 

'  Exactly.' 

'  Ton  wont  to  know  what  I  will  do  for  you,  or  rather 
what  I  can  do  for  you  ;  that  is  tho  point,     lly  inclination 
to  do  everything  for  you  ;  but  wlien  I  calculate 
«,  I  may  find  that  they  are  not  eqnal  to  my  in- 
clination.' 

uro,  George,  you  will  do  everything,  and  mora 
tihau  everything,  yon  ought.' 

'  I  am  estremely  pleased  about  this  thousand  pounds  of 

y  mother,  Charles.' 

'  Most  admirable  of  ber  I     But  she  always  is  so  generous !' 

'Ser  Jointure  baa  been  most  icgttlatlg  y^'^^'  oontinneit  •< 
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Lord  Slamey.  '  Always  be  exact  in  your  payments,  Charli}9 
There  is  no  end  to  tlie  good  it  produces.  Now,  if  [  had  not 
been  bo  regolar  in  paying  m.7  mother  her  jointnre 
would  not  in  al]  pi'obability  have  been  able  to  give 
this  thousand  pounds,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  yon 
lire  indebted  for  this  tliousand  pounds  to  rao.' 

Egremont  di'e"  up  a  little,  but  said  notliiiig-. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  pay  inj  mother  her  jointure,  whothor 
ricks  are  burnt  or  not,'  said  Lord  Jtamey.  '  It's  very  hard, 
don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  But  these  i-icks  were  Bingley'e  !' 

'  But  he  was  not  insnred,  and  he  will  want  some  reduction 
in  hia  rent,  and  if  I  do  cot  see  fit  to  allow  it  him,  which  I 
probably  shall  not,  for  he  ought  to  have  calculated  on  these 
things,  I  have  ricka  of  my  own,  and  they  maybe  burnt  any 

'But  you,  of  courso,  are  insured?' 

'  No,  1  am  not,  I  calculato  'tis  better  to  run  the  riak.' 

'  I  wonder  why  ricks  arc  bnrnt  now,  and  were  not  in  old 
days,'  said  Egremont. 

'Because  there  is  a  surplus  population  in  the  kingdoi 
said  Lord  irarney,  '  Bnd  no  rural  police  in  the  county.' 

'  Yoa  were  speaking  of  the  ulection,  George,'  said  Egre- 
'  mont,  not  without  reluctance,  yet  anxious,  as  the  ice  had 
been  broken,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  result.  Lord  Slamey, 
l>eforo  the  election,  had  written,  in  reply  to  his  mother  ci 
suiting  him  on  the  step,  a  letter  vrith  which  she  was  delighted, 
but  which  Egremont  at  (he  time  could  have  wished  to  havB 
been  more  esplieit.  However,  in  the  excitement  attendant 
on  a  fii'st  contest,  and  influenced  by  the  person  whose  judg- 
ment always  swayed,  and,  in  the  present  case,  was  peculiarly 
entitled  to  sway  him,  he  stifled  his  scruples,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a  candidate,  not  only  with  the  sanction 
but  8t  the  instance  of  his  brother.  '  You  were  speaking 
of  the  election,  George,'  said  I_ 

^hout  the  election,  Cliarles.     Well,  lihe  \q?^£%\^ 
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of  it  ia  iLia :  that  I  ^visli  to  see  you  couirortable.  To  btl 
ihuraascd  about  money  is  one  of  tlio  most  disagreeable  iiua-  \ 
I  denta  of  life.  It  ruffles  the  temper,  lowers  the  spirits^ 
'iliatm'bs  ILc  rest,  and  fioally  breaks  up  one's  bealtb. 
Always,  if  yon  possibly  can,  keep  square.  And  if  by  any 
chance  you  do  find  yourself  in  a  scrape,  como  to  me.  There 
is  iiotliing  under  tliose  oircnnistances  like  the  adviee  of  ■ 
cool-headed  friend.' 

'  As  valuable  as  the  aasistacce  of  a  cold-hearted  one,* 
thought  Egromont,  who  did  not  fancy  too  much  the  tone  of 
this  convci'sation. 

'  But  there  is  one  tiling  -of  which  you  must  particularly 
beware,'  continued  Loi-d  Marney,  '  there  is  one  thing  worse 
even  than  getting  into  difficulties — patching  them  up.  The 
patching-up  system  is  fatal  ;  it  is  sure  to  break  down  ;  you 
never  get  clear.  Now,  what  I  want  to  do  for  you,  Charles, 
is  to  put  you  right  altogether.  I  wa.nt  to  see  you  square 
Btid  moi-e  than  square,  in  a  position  which  will  for  eyep 
guarantee  you  from  any  annoyance  of  this  kind.' 

'  He  is  a  good  fellow,  after  aU,'  thought  Egreraout. 

'  That  thonsand  pounds  of  my  mother  was  very  apropos," 
laid  Lord  Mamey ;  '  I  suppose  it  was  a  sop  tliat  will  beep 
them  all  right  til]  we  have  made  our  arrangementa.' 

'  Oh  !  there  is  no  pi-cssure  of  that  kind,'  said  Egronaontj 
'  if  I  see  my  way,  and  write  to  them,  of  course  they  will  be 
quite  satisfied.' 

'  EKCellent,'  said  Lord  Marney;  'and  nothing  could  bo 
more  convenient  to  me,  for,  between  ourselves,  my  balances 
are  very  low  at  this  moment.  The  nwfai  eipcnditure  o/ 
keeping  up  this  place  !  And  then  eucli  terrible  incum- 
brances as  I  came  to  !' 

' Incnmbmncos,  George!  Wliy,  I  thought  you  had  not 
any.     There  was  not  a  single  moi'tgago.' 

;age3;  they  ai'o  nothing;  you  find  them,  yon 
get  used   to   them,  and  yon   calculate   accoi-dingly.     Yoii 

lie  foijgct  the  jiortiona  for  TOungcc  chtldxen.' 
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'  Tea  J  bat  you  had  pteuty  of  ready  money  for  them.' 

'  I  had  to  pay  tlicm  tliougb,'  said  Lord  Maruey.  '  Had  I 
not  I  might  have  bought  Grimblethorpe  with  tlio  money  ; 
■nek  an  opportunity  will  never  occur  again.' 

'  But  you  talked  of  incombraricea,'  said  Egremont. 

'Ah  I  iny  dear  fellow,'  said  Lord  Maniey,  'yon  don't 
know  wliat  it  is  to  have  to  keep  up  an  estate  like  this ;  and 
rery  lucky  for  you.  It  ia  not  the  easy  life  you  dream  o£ 
There  are  bnildings ;  I  am  ruined  in  buildings;  our  poor 
dear  father  tbonght  he  left  me  blarney  without  an  inciim- 
biancfl ;  why  there  waa  not  a  barn  on  the  whole  eatata 
that  was  weatli or- proof ;  not  a.  farm-house  that  was  not  half 
in  ruins.  What  1  have  spent  in  buildings  J  And  draining ! 
ragL  I  make  my  own  tiles,  draining,  my  dear  fellow,  is 
methiog  of  which  you  have  not  the  least  idea ! ' 

BWell,'  said  Egremont,  anxious  to  bring  his  brother  back 
lithe  point,  'you  think,  then,  I  had  better  write  to  tliem 
and  Bay — ' 

'  Ah !  now  for  your  business,'  said  Lord  Mamey.  '  Now, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  was  speaking  io 
Arabella  about  it  last  night ;  she  quite  approves  my  idea. 
Ton  remember  the  De  Mowbrays  ?  Well,  we  are  going  to 
stay  at  Mowbray  Castle,  and  you  are  to  go  with  us.  It  ia 
the  first  time  they  have  received  company  since  their  great 
loss.  Ah !  you  were  abroad  at  the  time,  and  so  you  are 
behindhand.  Lord  Mowbray's  only  son,  Fitz-Warone,  yoa 
remember  him,  a  deuced  clever  fellow,  he  died  abont  a  year 
ago,  in  Greece,  of  a  fever.  Never  was  such  a  blow  !  Hia 
two  aisters,  Lady  Joan  and  Lady  Maud,  are  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  know  Mowbray 
well ;  he  will  make  an  eldest  son  of  hia  eldest  daughter. 
She  will  have  it  all ;  she  is  one  of  Arabella's  dearest  friends, 
and  you  uro  to  marry  her.' 

Egremont  stared  at  hia  brother,  who  patted  liim  on  the     • 
back   with   an     expression    of    anusuaV    kindiie&a,   aASai-ji,, 
'  Yon  hare  do  idea  what  a  load  tliia  has  taken  oS  m-j  TQVBsii, 
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my  dear  Charles ;  ao  great  ijas  my  anxiety  alirays  been 
about  you,  particularly  of  lat«.  To  Bee  you  lord  of  Mowbray 
Castle  will  realise  my  fondest  liopea.  Tliat  is  a  position  fit 
for  a  man,  and  I  know  noao  more  worthy  of  it  than  your- 
self, though  T  am  your  brother  who  aay  BO.  Now  let  ng 
come  and  epeak  to  Arabella  about  it." 

So  Baying,  Lord  Mamey,  followed  somewhat  reluclaiitly  by 
hiH  brother,  advanced  to  the  other  end  of  the  dm  wing- room, 
where  his  wife  was  erapJojed  with  her  embroidery- frame, 
and  seated  next  to  her  young  fiiond.  Miss  Poinsett,  who 
was  playing  chess  with  Capiain  Grouse,  a  member  of  the 
chess  club,  and  one  of  the  luost  capital  pei'fonnera  extant. 

'Well,  Arabella,' said  Lord  Marney, 'it  is  all  settled; 
Charles  agrees  with  mc  about  going  to  Mowbray  Castle, 
and  I  tliink  the  sooner  we  go  the  bettor.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  day  after  to-morrow?  Tliat,  will  suit  me 
exactly,  and  therefore  I  think  we  had  better  fix  on  it.  We 
will  consider  it  settled,' 

Lady  Marney  looked  omharraased,  and  a  little  diBtressod, 
Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  by  her  than  thia  propo- 
Bition ;  nothing  more  inconvenient  than  the  armngement. 
It  was  true  that  Lady  Joan  Fitz-Warene  had  invited  them 
to  Mowbray,  and  slie  had  some  v^^e  intention,  some  day 
or  other,  of  dehberating  whether  they  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  kindness  ;  but  to  decide  upon  going,  and  nptm 
goiug  instantly,  without  the  least  consultation,  the  least 
enqniry  as  to  the  Huitablenesa  of  the  arrangement,  the  visit 
Poinsett  nbi'uptly  and  ungraciously  terroinated,  for 
example — all  this  was  vexations,  distressing :  a  mode  of 
managcmont  which  ont  of  the  simplest  incidents  of  domeetio 
contrived  to  extract  Hom?  degi^co  of  perplexity  and 
Annoyance. 

Do  not  you  think,  George,'  said  Lady  Marney,  '  that  we 
had  better  talk  it  over  a  little  ?' 

Not  at  all,'  said  Lord  Marney  ;  '  Charles  will  go,  and  it 
^ni'te  BuitB  me,  and  tliercEbve  what  necesaitj'  for  way 
illation  ?•  ' 
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^^^U  !  if  you  and  Ciiai-los  like  to  go,  cortaiuly,'  saii3  Lady 
Mamey,  Ln  a  hesitating  tone  ;  '  only  I  shall  be  vary  sorry  to 
lofifl  your  society.' 

'How  do  yoa  mean  lose  onr  Bociety,  Arabella?  Of 
course  yon  must  go  witb  us.  I  pai-ticularly  want  you  to  go. 
Yon  are  Lady  Joan's  most  intimate  friend ;  I  believe  there 
IB  no  one  alio  likes  eo  mnch.' 

'  I  cannot  go  the  day  after  to-morrow,'  said  Lady  Waraey, 
speaking  in  a  whisper,  and  looking  volumes  of  deprecation. 

'I  cannot  help  it,'  said  Lord  Marnej;  'you  elionld  have 
told  me  this  before.  I  wrote  to  Mowbray  to-day,  that  we 
Hhonld  be  with  him   the  dny  after  to-morrow,  and  stay  a 

'Ent  yon  never  mentioned  it  to  me,'  said  Lady  Mamcy, 
slightly  blushing,  and  apeaking  io  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach. 

'  I  should  like  to  know  when  I  am  to  find  time  to  mention 
the  contents  of  orery  letter  I  write,'  eaid  Lord  Maniey : 
'  particularly  with  all  the  veft&tioiis  business  I  hare  had  on 
my  hands  to-day.  Bnt  so  it  is ;  the  more  one  tries  to  save 
yon  trouble,  tlie  more  discontented  you  get.' 

'  No,  not  discontented,  George.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  discontented :  but  when  a 
man  has  made  every  possible  sirangement  to  please  you 
and  everybody,  and  all  liia  plans  are  to  he  set  aside,  merely 
becansc  the  day  he  has  fi.ted  on  does  not  exactly  suit  your 
fancy,  if  tliat  be  not  discontent,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  is,  Arabella.' 

Lady  Mamey  did  not  reply.  Always  saorificod,  always 
yielding,  the  moment  she  attompt«d  to  expreas  an  opinion, 
she  ever  seemed  to  assume  the  position,  not  of  the  injured, 
but  the  injnrcr. 

Arabella  was  a  woman  of  abilities,  which  she  had  cultivaled. 
She  had  excellent   sense,  and  possessed  many  admirable 
qnalitiee ;  she  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  BecsibllitY  '■,  b*^ 
her  eweet  temper  shrttnt  fi-om  controversy,  ani  wo.W'ra'Xia^ 
^^L^idawed  her  witb    a   spirit   wlucH  couVi   AWwi't  i»x>i.  . 

■  I 
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control.  She  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  arhitrary  will 
and  iihreasonahle  caprice  of  a  husband  who  was  Bcarcetj 
har  equal  in  Intellect,  and  far  liei*  inferior  in  all  the  genial 
-  qualities  of  our  nature,  but  who  governed  hor  Xyj  hia  iron 


Lady  Mariiey  abBoliit«ly  had  no  will  of  her  own.  A  hard, 
exact,  literal,  bustling,  acut«  being  environed  her  esiatenca ; 
directed,  planned,  settled  everything.  Hor  life  was  a  series 
of  petty  sacrifices  and  balked  oiijoyments.  If  her  carriage 
were  at  the  door,  she  waa  noFer  certain  that  she  shoald  not 
have  to  send  it  away ;  if  she  had  asked  some  friends  to  her 
house,  the  chancea  were  she  ahonld  have  to  put  them  o£f[ 
if  she  were  reading  a  novel,  Lord  Mamey  asked  her  to  copy 
a  letter;  if  she  were  going  to  the  opera,  she  found  that 
Lord  Mamey  had  got  seats  for  her  and  some  friend  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  and  seemed  expecting  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  delight  and  gi^titude  from  her  for  his  unasked  and 
inconvenient  kindness.  Lady  Harney  had  struggled 
against  this  tyranny  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  union. 
Innocent,  inesperlenced  Lady  Marncy !  Aa  if  it  were 
possihle  for  a  wife  to  contend  against  a  selfish  hnsband,  at 
once  sharp-witted  and  bltmt-hearted  !  She  had  appealed  to 
him,  she  had  even  ■■eproached  him ;  she  had  wept,  onee 
she  had  knelt.  But  Lord  Marney  looked  upon  these  de- 
monstrations as  the  disordered  sensibility  of  a  girl  mmsed 
to  the  marriage  state,  and  ignorant  of  the  wise  authority  of 
Iiusbanda,  of  which  be  deemed  himself  a  model.  And  BO, 
after  a  due  course  of  initiation.  Lady  Marney,  invisible  for 
days,  plunged  in  remotseful  reveries  in  the  mysteries  ofhei 
boudoir,  and  her  lord  dining  at  a  c)uh,  and  going  to  tha 
minor  theatres  ;   the  countess  was  broken  in.| 

Ilord  Mamey,  who  was  fond  of  chess,  tamed  out  Caj*- 

tain   Grouse,  and  gallantly  proposed  to  finish   his  game 

with  Miss  Poinsett,  which  Miss   Poinsett,  who  understood 

l^ord  Mamey  as  well  aa  ho  understood  chess,  took  care 

eimedily  to  iose,  so  that  hia  loidsbip  nvi^\A  (tticuii.-Q^,ev  t 
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mpioD.  worthy  of  liim.     Egremont,  seated  by  liis  eister- 

'  m-law,  and  aoxions  by  kind  worda  to  soothe  the  irritation 

which  he  hud  observed  with  pain  his  brother  create,  entered 

izkto  easy  talk,  and,  aft«r  eome  time,  said,  '  I  find  you  bare 

a  good  enough  to  mould  my  destiny.' 

idy  Mamey  looked  a  littlo  surprised,  and  then  said, 

w  aoP' 

'Yon  have  decided  on,  I  hear,  the  most  importatit  atep  of 
mj  life.' 

'  Indeed  you  pcrplci  mo.' 

'Lady  Joan  Fitz-Warene,  your  friend — ' 

The  countess  blushed  ;  the  imme  was  a  clue  which  she 
GQold  follow,  but  Egremont  neverthele.ss  suspected  that  the 
idea  had  never  previously  occuiTod  to  hor.  Lady  Joan  she 
described  as  not  beantiful ;  certainly  not  beautiiiil ;  nobody 
would  consider  her  beautiful,  many  wonld,  indeed,  think 
her  quite  the  reverse ;  and  yet  she  had  a  look,  oua  pai'ticu- 
lar  look,  when,  according  to  Lady  Mamey,  she  waa  mora 
tlian  beautiful.  But  she  was  vety  clever,  very  indeed, 
something  quite  extraordinary. 

•Accomplished  ?  ' 

'  Oh  I  far  beyond  that ;  I  have  heard  even  men  say  that 
no  one  knew  so  mnch.' 

'  A  regular  blue  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  no ;  not  at  all  a  blue  ;  not  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
Bnt  languagos  and  learned  books ;  Aj'abic,  and  Hebrew, 
and  oM  mannscripta.  And  then  she  has  an  observatory, 
and  was  the  first  person  who  diacnvercd  the  comet.  Dr. 
Bnekland  awoara  by  her;  and  she  correaponda  with  Ai-ago,' 

'  And  her  sister,  ia  she  the  same  P  ' 

'  Lady  Mand  :  she  is  vary  reh'gions.     I  do  not  know  hef 

'  Is  she  pretty  P  ' 
'  Some  people  admiro  hor  much.' 

'  I  never  was  at  Mowbi'ny.     What  sort  ot  n.  ^W«  ^a  M":^ ' 
^^K)h  J  it  is  verj  gr&nd, '  said  J-ady  llamOT  j.^^«*i^^^^^ 
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places  ill  the  manufacturing  districts,  very  disagreeable, 
you  never  bavoft  clear  sky.  Your  toilette  table  ia  covered 
with  blacks ;  the  deer  in  the  park  aeem  as  if  they  had 
bathed  is  a  lake  of  Indian  ink  ;  and  oa  for  the  sheep,  you 
expect  to  see  chimney -sweeps  for  the  shepherds.' 

'  And  do  you  reaOy  mean  to  go  on  Thnradiiy  ?  '  said 
Egremont;  '  1  think  we  had  better  put  it  off.' 

'  We  must  go,'  said  Lady  Mamey,  with  a  sort  of  aigli, 
(md  shaking  her  head. 

'  Let  me  apeak  to  Marnej.' 

'  Oh  !  no.  We  must  go.  I  am  annoyed  about  this  dear 
little  Poinsett :  she  has  been  to  stay  with  me  so  very  often, 
and  she  has  been  here  only  three  days.  When  she  comes 
in  agaiu,  I  wish  yon  would  ask  her  to  sing,  Charles.' 

Soon  the  dear  little  Poinsett  was  singing,  much  gratified 
by  being  invited  to  the  inatj'ument  by  Mr.  Egremont,  who 
for  a  few  minutes  hung  over  her,  and  then,  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  her  tones,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  only  speaking  to  bog  that  she  would  continne  her 
oharming  performances.  Lady  Marney  wag  engrossed  witb 
her  embroidery  ;  her  lord  and  the  captain  with  their  game. 

And  what  was  Egremont  thinking  of  ?  Of  Mowbray,  be 
you  sure.  And  of  Lady  Joan  or  Lady  Maud  ?  Not  exactly. 
Mowbray  was  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  the  strangers 
he  had  met  with  in  the  Abbey  were  bound.  It  was  the 
only  piece  of  information  that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  of 
tliem  [  and  that  casually. 

When  the  fair  vision  of  the  starlit  arch,  about  to  descend 
to  her  two  companions,  perceived  tliat  they  wci-e  in  conver- 
sation  with  a  stranger,  she  hcaitateil,  and  in  a  moment 
withdrew.  Then  the  older  of  the  travellers,  exchanging  a 
glance  with  his  friend,  bade  gnod  even  to  Egremont. 
Oar  n'ay  perhaps  lies  the  same  P'  said  Egremont. 
I  should  deem  not,'  said  the  stranger, '  nor  are  we  alone.' 
And  we  must  he  stiiTing,  for  we  have  far  lo  go,'  said  ha 
trio  WHS  dressed  in  black.  ^^^^^^ 
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My  joumey  is  brief,'  said  Egremont,  iimking  a  dcspo- 
rste  effort  to  mvita  comanuuciitioD ;  '  and  I  am  on  horse. 

'  Ajid  wc  on  foot,'  said  the  elder ;  '  iior  Bliall  we  atop  till 
we  reacii  Mowbray  ; '  and,  with  a  slight  salute,  they  left 
Egremont  alone.  There  was  something  io  the  manner  of 
the  elder  stranger  which  rcprcBBed  the  posaibility  of 
Egremont  following  him.  Leaving  then  ihe  cloister  garden 
in  another  direction,  lie  speculatcti  on  meeting  tbem  ontHida 
the  Abbey.  He  passed  throngh  the  Liidy's  chapel.  The 
beautifnl  Roligioue  was  not  tlii't'e.  He  gained  the  west 
front  1  no  one  was  visible.  Ho  took  a  rapid  survey  of  each 
side  of  the  Abhoy  ;  not  a  being  to  bo  recognised.  Ha 
fancied  they  must  have  advanced  towards  the  Abbey  farm; 
yet  thoy  might  have  proceeded  farther  on  in  the  dale. 
Perplexed,  he  lost  time.  Finally  he  proceeded  towards  the 
farm,  but  did  not  overtake  them  ;  reached  it,  hat  learned 
nothing  of  them;  and  arrived  at  hia  brotber's  full  of  a 
strange  yet  sweet  perplexity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ht  a  commercial  country  hke  England,  every  half  centary 
develops  some  new  and  vast  source  of  public  wealth,  which 
brings  into  national  notice  a  new  and  powcrfnl  class. 
cooplo  of  centuries  ago,  a  Turkey  Werchant  was  the  grt'at 
creator  of  wealth  ;  the  West  India  Planter  followed  him. 
In  the  Diiddle  of  the  last  ofintiiry  appeared  the  Nabob, 
Those  characters  ia  their  zefiitb  in  turn  merged  in  the  land, 
atid  became  EngUsh  aristocrats ;  while,  the  Levant  decaying, 
the  West  Indies  exhausted,  aad  Hindostan  plundered,  the 
breeds  died  away,and  now  exist  only  inour  English  comediea, 
from  Wychorly  and  Congreve  to  Cumberland  and  Morton. 
The  espendihiTO  of  the  revolutionary  war  ■jrtoi'ij.oBi.  &% 
Loanmon^r,  who  sncceeded  the  Nabob ;  a.'ui  tiae  a^^\iK»^ . 
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tion  of  soienco  to  indnatry  developed  tLe  Manufactui'er,  nho 
in  turn  aspires  to  bo  '  large  acred,'  and  always  ■will,  bo  long 
as  we  have  a  territorial  constitution  ;  a  better  EBonrity  for 
the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  than  any  corn-law, 
fised  or  fluctuating 

Of  all  these  characters,  tlie  one  that  on  tho  whole  made 
the  lai-gest  fortnnes  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  we  do 
not  forget  the  marvels  of  the  Waterloo  loan,  or  the  miracles 
of  Manchester  ^Inring  tho  Continental  blockade,  waa  the 
Anglo- East-Indian  about  tho  time  that  Hastings  was  first 
appointed  to  tho  great  viceroyalty.  It  was  not  nnnsnal  for 
men  in  positions  so  obscure  tliat  tbeir  names  had  never 
reached  the  public  in  thia  country,  and  who  yet  had  not 
been  absent  from  their  native  land  for  a  longer  period  Hata 
the  eiege  of  Troy,  to  return  with  their  miUion. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  of  this  class  of  obscure  adven- 
turers was  a  certain  John  Warren.  A  few  years  before  tha 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  was  a  waiter  at 
a  celebrated  club  in  St.  James'  Street ;  a  quick,  yot  steady 
young  feHow;  assiduous,  discreet,  and  very  civil.  In  this 
capacity,  he  pleased  a  gentleman  who  was  just  appointed  to 
the  gOTemment  of  Madras,  and  who  wanted  a  valet.  Warren, 
though  prudent,  was  adventurous ;  and  accepted  the  open- 
ing which  be  believed  fortune  offered  him.  He  was  prescient, 
Tho  voyage  in  those  days  was  an  affair  of  sis  months. 
During  this  period,  Warren  still  more  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  master.  He  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  his  master  a 
very  bad  one.  He  had  a  natural  talent  for  accounts  ;  a  kind 
of  information  which  was  nseful  to  his  employer.  He 
arrived  at  Madras,  no  longer  a  valet,  but  a  private  secretary. 

His  master  went  out  to  make  a  fortnne;  but  he  was 
indolent,  and  had  indeed  none  of  tho  qualities  for  success, 
eioept  Ilia  great  position.  Warren  had  every  quality  but 
that.  The  basis  of  the  confecieraoy  therefore  was  intelligible  ; 
it  was  founded  on  mutual  interests  and  cemented  by  rcci- 
procaJ  assiataaee.     The  governor  gTan.le4moiiii"^\\ftstiitL» 
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Sccrgtjiry,  wbo  apportioned  a  due  share  to  his  dleepiDg 
partner.  There  appeared  oue  of  those  dearths  cot  unnsua] 
in  Hiiidostan  ;  the  population  of  the  famished  province 
cried  ont  for  rice ;  the  stores  of  which,  diminished  by 
nature,  had  for  months  mysteriously  disappeared.  A  pro- 
vident administration  it  seems  had  invested  the  public 
its  henevolent  purchase  ;  the  misery  was  bo 
E  that  even  pestilence  was  anticipated,  when  the 
great  forestallers  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  people  over 
whose  deatiniea  they  praBided ;  and  at  the  same  time  fed, 
nnd  pocketed,  millions. 

This  was  the  great  stroke  of  the  financial  genius  of 
Warren.  He  waa  Eatiatied.  He  longed  once  more  to  see  St, 
James'  Street,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  club  where 
he  had  onco  been  a  waiter.  But  he  was  the  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  who  would  not  so  easily  sjiaro  him.  The  governor 
died,  and  had  appointed  his  eccretaiy  his  sole  osccutor. 
Not  that  his  Excellency  particakrly  trusted  his  agent,  but 
he  dared  not  confide  the  knowledge  of  his  affairs  to  any  other 
individual.  The  estate  was  so  complicated,  that  Warren 
offered  the  lieirs  a  good  round  sum  for  his  quittance,  and 
to  take  the  settlement  upon  himself.  India  so  distant,  and 
Chancery  so  near,  tbc  heirs  accepted  the  proposition. 
Winding  up  this  estate,  Warren  avenged  the  cause  of 
plundered  provinees  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
with  Burke  and  Francis  at  its  head,  could  scarcely  have 
mulcted  the  late  governor  more  severely. 

A  Mr.  Warren,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  except 
that  he  was  a  Nabob,  had  recently  returned  from  India, 
and  purchased  a  large  estate  in  tlic  north  of  England  ; 
returned  to  Parliament  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
close  borough  which  ho  had  also  purchased ;  a  quiet, 
gentlemanlike,  middle-aged  man,  with  no  decided  political 
ispinions ;  and,  as  parties  wore  tbcu  getting  equal,  of 
course  much  courted.  The  throes  of  Loti  'SotHKe.  Ml 
miion  wore  commencing,     Tbe  imniBtcc  w&j& 
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new  member  to  dine  with  him,  and  found  the  new  membei 
singularly  free  from  all  party  prejudices.  Mr.  Warren  was 
one  of  those  members  who  announced  their  determination 
to  listen  to  the  debates  and  to  be  governed  by  the  argu- 
ments. All  complimented  him,  all  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  was  a  most  superior  man ;  Mr.  Burke  said 
that  these  were  the  men  who  could  alone  save  the  country. 
Mrs.  Crewe  asked  him  to  supper;  he  was  caressed  by  the 
most  brilliant  of  duchesses. 

At  length  there  arrived  one  of  those  fierce  trials  of 
strength,  which  precede  the  fall  of  a  minister,  but  wLich 
sometimes,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  as  in  the  instances 
of  WaJpoie  and  Lord  North,  are  not  immediate  in  their 
results.  How  would  "Warren  vote?  was  the  great  ques- 
tion. He  would  listen  to  the  arguments.  Burke  was  fidl 
of  confidence  that  he  should  catch  WaiTon.  The  day 
before  the  debate  there  was  a  levee,  which  Mr.  Warrer 
attended.  The  sovereign  stopped  him,  spoke  to  him, 
smiled  on  him,  asked  him  many  questions  :  about  himself^ 
the  House  of  Commons,  how  he  liked  it,  how  he  liked 
England.  There  was  a  flutter  in  the  circle ;  a  new  favourite 
at  court. 

The  debate  came  off,  the  division  took  place.  Mr.  Warren 
voted  for  the  minister.  Burke  denounced  him ;  the  king 
made  him  a  baronet. 

Sir  John  Warren  made  a  great  alliance,  at  least  for  hin^  • 
he  married  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  earl ;  became  one  of 
the  king's  friends ;  supported  Lord  Shelbume,  threw  over 
Lord  Shelbume,  had  the  tact  early  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  the  man  to  stick  to,  stuck  to  him.  Sir  John 
Warren  bought  another  estate,  and  picked  up  another 
borough.  He  was  fast  becoming  a  personage."  Throughout 
the  Lidian  debates  he  kept  himself  quiet )  once  indeed 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  greatly  admired, 
he  ventured  to  correct  Mr.  Francis  on  a  point  of  fact 
with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted.     He  thought 
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Iliftt  it  was  eo!e,  but  Le  never  spoke  again.  He  b 
the  resources  of  vindictive  genina  or  the  powers  of  a 
lalignant  imaginalion,  Bai'k&  owed  the  Nabob  a.  tnm  for 
the  vote  which  bad  gnined  him  a  baronetcy.  The  orator 
seized  the  opportanity,  Etnd  alarmed  the  secret  conscience 
of  the  Indiaa  adventurer  by  his  dork  aJIusiona  and  his 
fatal  familiarity  with  the  snbjeet. 

Another  ostjite,  however,  and  another  borough  were 
some  consolation  for  this  little  miaiidventure ;  and  Jd  time 
the  French  Revolution,  to  Sir  John's  great  relief,  turned 
the  public  attention  for  ever  from  Indian  affairs.  The 
Nabob,  from  the  faithful  adheront  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lad  become 
even  his  personal  fHand.  The  wita,  indeed,  had  discovered 
that  he  had  been  a  wiiiter  ;  and  endless  were  the  epigrams 
of  Fitzpatrick  and  the  jokes  of  Hare ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  cared 
nothing  abont  the  origin  of  his  supporters.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir  John  was  exactly  the  individual  from  whom  the 
minister  meant  to  carve  ont  hia  plebeian  aristocracy ;  and, 
using  hia  friend  as  a  feeler  before  he  ventured  on  bis 
greater  operations,  the  Nabob  one  morning  was  transformed 
into  an  Irish  baron. 

The  new  Earon  figTircd  in  his  patent  as  Lord  Fits- 
Warenc,  his  Norman  origin  and  descent  from  the  old 
barons  of  this  name  having  been  discovered  at  Heralds' 
College.  Tliis  was  a  rich  harvest  for  Fitzpatrick  and 
Hare ;  but  the  public  gets  aecnstomed  to  everything,  and 
has  an  easy  habit  of  faith.  The  new  Baron  cared  nothing 
for  ridicule,  for  he  was  working  for  posterity.  He  was 
compensated  for  every  annoyance  by  the  remembrance 
that  the  St.  James'  Street  waiter  was  ennobled,  and  by 
his  datermination  that  his  children  should  rank  etill  higher 
in  the  prond  peerage  of  hia  conntry.  So  he  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to  resume  the  snrname  and  arm 
ancestors,  as  well  as  their  title. 

There  was  an  ill-natured  story  set  afloft,\,  l\ia.V  Sir  SuNai   j 
owed  this/)roino(i'on  to  having  lent  moiiey  to  VltiB  imans 
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but  this  was  a  calimmy.  Mr.  Pitt  never  borrowed  monej 
of  hla  frienda.  Once,  indeed,  to  Bave  liia  librRiy,  he  took 
a  thousand  ponnds  from  an  individual  on  whom  be  had 
conferred  high  rank  and  immense  promotion  :  and  this 
individnal,  who  had  the  nuniater'e  bond  when  Mr.  Pitt 
died,  insisted  on  bis  right,  R.iid  aetaally  extracted  the  1,0001. 
from  the  insolvent  estate  of  hia  magnificent  patron.  But 
Mr,  Pitt  always  preferred  a  usurer  to  a  friend  ;  and  to  the 
last  day  of  hia  life  borrowed  money  at  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Nabob  departed  this  life  before  the  miniater,  but  ho 
lived  long  enongh  to  realise  hig  most  aspiring  dream.  Two 
years  before  his  death,  the  Irish  baron  was  quietly  con- 
verted  into  an  English  peer ;  and  without  exciting  any 
attention,  all  the  aquibs  of  Fitzpatrick,  nil  the  jokes  of 
Hare,  quite  forgotten,  the  waiter  of  the  St.  James'  Street 
club  took  hia  Beat  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  in 
the  House  of  Loi'ds. 

The  great  CBtato  of  the  late  Lord  Fitz-Wareae  waa 
situate  at  Mowbray,  a  village  which  principally  belonged 
to  him,  and  near  which  lie  had  raised  a  Gothic  caatle, 
worthy  of  hia  Norraan  name  and  ancestry.  Mowbray  was 
one  of  those  places  which,  during  the  long  war,  had  ex- 
panded from  an  almost  unknown  village  to  a  large  and 
flourishing  manufacturing  town ;  a  circumstance  which,  U 
l^dy  Marnoy  observed,  might  have  somewhat  del«riorated 
the  atmosphere  of  the  splendid  castle,  but  which  hod 
nevertheless  trebled  the  vast  rental  of  its  lord.  He  who 
had  succeeded  to  hia  father  was  AltamontBelvidore,  named 
after  hia  mother's  family,  Fitz-Warene,  Lord  Fiin-Warenft 
Ho  was  not  deficient  in  abilities,  though  he  had  not  hia 
father's  talents,  hut  he  was  over-educated  for  his  intellect  j 
a  common  misfortune.  The  new  Lord  Fitz-Warene  was 
tbe  most  aristocratic  of  breathing  beings.  He  most  fiiUy, 
entu'ely,  and  absolutely  believed  in  his  pedigree ;  his  coai 
of  armfl  was  emblaioned  on  every  window,  embroidered  on 
ererj'  cbair,  carved  in    every  corner.     Shortly   aftar  hia 
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fiither'B  deatn,  he  was  united  to  the  daughter  of  a  ducal 
house,  by  whom  he  had  a  sou  and  two  daughters,  christ- 
eued  by  names  which  the  ancient  records  of  the  Fita- 
Warenes  authorised.  His  son,  who  gave  promise  of  abili- 
ties which  might  have  rendered  the  family  really  diatin- 
gTiished,  was  Valence ;  liia  daughters,  Joan  and  Maud. 
All  that  seemed  wanting  to  the  glory  of  the  house  was  a 
great  distinction,  of  which  a  rich  peer,  with  sis  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  could  uot  ultimately  despair. 
Lord  Fitz-Warene  aspired  to  rank  among  the  earls  of 
England.  But  the  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt  wero  sfrong; 
thoy  thought  the  Fitz-Wareues  had  already  been  too 
rapidly  advanced  ;  it  was  whispered  that  the  king  did  not 
like  the  new  man;  that  liis  majesty  thought  him  pompous, 
fill]  of  pretence,  in  short,  a  fool.  But  though  the  suc- 
cessors of  Jlr.  Pitt  managed  to  govern  the  country  for 
twenty  years,  and  were  generally  very  strong,  in  such  an 
interval  of  time,  however  good  their 
their  Inck,  there  were  inevitably 
found  themaelvea  in  difficulties,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  lukewarm  or  to  reward  the  devoted.  Lord 
Fita-Warene  well  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  these 
occasions:  it  was  astonishing  how  conscientious  and  scru- 
pulona  he  became  during  Walcheren  expeditions,  Man- 
,  Queen's  trials.  Every  scrape  of  the 
step  in  the  ladder  to  the  great  borough- 
monger.  The  old  king  too  had  disappeared  from  the 
stage  i  and  the  tawdry  grandeur  of  the  great  Sorman  peer 
rather  suited  George  the  Fourth.  Ho  was  rather  a  favonriw 
at  the  Cottage ;  they  wanted  hia  six  votes  for  Canning  ; 
he  made  his  terms  ;  and  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
got  ft  man  of  genius  for  a  minister  was  elevating  Lord 
Fitz-Warene  in  the  peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of  FatI 
de  Mowbray  of  Mowbray  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  vm.  Y 

We  muBt  now  for  a  while  return  to  the  sti-angera  of  Lhe 

Abbey  rnina.     Wben  the  two  men  had  joined  the  beautiful 

Heligioas,  wliose  apparition  had  so  startled  Egrccaont,  thej 

.    all  tbree  quitted  the  Abbey  by  a  way  which  ted  them  by 

I  the  back  of  the  cloister  garden,  and  so  on  by  the  bank  o£ 
the  river  for  about  a  hnndred  yards,  when  they  turned  np 
the  winding  glon  of  a  dricd-up  tributary  stream.  At  tlie 
head  of  the  glen,  at  which  tbey  soon  arrived,  was  a  beer- 
shop,  screened  by  some  huge  elruB  from  the  winds  that 
blew  over  tlio  vast  moor,  which,  except  in  the  direction 
of  ilardale,  now  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacli. 
Here  the  com p anions  stopped,  the  beautiful  Religions 
seated   herself  on   a  stone   bench   boncath  the  trees,  while 

■  the  elder  stranger,  calling  ont  to  the  inmate  of  the  house 
to  apprise  hira  of  hia  return,  himself  proceeded  to  a  neigh- 
bonring  shed,  whence  ho  brought  forth  a  small  rough 
pony,  with  a  rudo  saddle,  but  one  evidently  intended  for  a 
female  rider. 

'  It  is  well,'  said  the  taller  of  the  men,  '  that  I  am  not  a 

■     member  of  a  temperance  society  like  you,  Stephen,  or  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reward  (his  good  man  for  hia  care  of 
our  steed.     I  will  take  a  cnp  of  the  drink  of  Saxon  kings.' 
Then  leading  up  the  pony  to  the  Religions,  he  placed  her 
on  its  back  with  gentleness  and  much  natural  grace,  saying 
at  the  same  time  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  And  yon ;  shaO  I 
bring  you  a  glass  of  nature's  wine  ?  ' 
^^^        '  I  have  drunk  of  the  spring  of  the  Holy  Abbey,'   said 
^^H    the  Religious,  'and  none  utber  jnust  touch  my  lips   bhia 
^^P    ere.' 

^^^  '  Come,  OUT  course  must  be  brisk,'  said  the  elder  of  tlw 

men,  as  he  gave  np  hia  glass  to  their  host  and  led  off  tho 
ponj,  Stephen  walking  on  the  other  side. 
^^^^     Though  the  sun  had  fallen,  the  tw'\\\ft\\lv(as&\Si\  ^oWtci^ 
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and  even  on  this  wide  expanse  the  air  was  still.  The 
vast  and  undulating  surface  of  the  brown  and  purple  moor, 
varied  occasionally  by  some  fantastic  rocks,  gleamed  in  the 
shifting  light.  Hesperus  was  the  only  star  that  yet  was 
visible,  and  seemed  to  move  before  them  and  lead  them  on 
their  journey. 

*I  hope/  said  the  Religious,  turning  to  the  elder  stran- 
ger, *if  ever  we  regain  our  right,  my  father,  and  that  we 
ever  can^-save  by  the  interposition  of  divine  will,  seems 
to  me  clearly  impossible,  that  you  will  never  forget  how 
bitter  it  is  to  be  driven  from  the  soil ;  and  that  you  will 
bring  back  the  people  to  the  land.' 

*  I  would  pursue  our  right  for  no  other  cause,'  said  the 
fether.  'After  centuries  of  sorrow  and  degradation,  it 
should  never  be  said  that. we  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
sad  and  the  oppressed.' 

*  After  centuries  of  sorrow  and  degradation,'  said  Stephen, 
*let  it  not  be  said  that  you  acquire  your  right  only  to 
create  a  baron  or  a  squire.' 

*  Nay,  thou  shalt  have  tliy  way,  Stephen,'  said  his  com- 
panion, smiling,  *if  ever  the  good  hour  come.  As  many 
acres  as  thou  choosest  for  thy  new  Jerusalem.' 

*  Call  it  what  you  will,  Walter,  replied  Stephen ;  *  but  if 
I  ever  gain  the  opportunity  of  fully  carrying  the  principle  of 
'^asociation  into  practice,  I  will  sing  "Nunc  me  dimittes." ' 

'"Nunc  me  dimittes,"'  burst  forth  the  Religious,  in  a 
^'oice  of  thrilling  melody,  and  she  pursued  for  some  minutes 
the  divine  canticle.  Her  companions  gazed  on  her  with  an 
^ir  of  affectionate  reverence  as  she  sang ;  each  instant 
the  stars  becoming  brighter,  the  wide  moor  assuming  a 
clarker  hue. 

*Now,  tell  me,  Stephen,'  said  the  Religious,  turning  her 
liead  and  looking  *round  with  a  smile,  '  tliink  you  not  it 
'would  be  a  fairer  lot  to  bide  this  night  at  some  kind 
monastery,  than  to  be  hastening  now  to  that  least  pic- 
turesque of  all  creations,  a  railway  statiou  V 
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The  I'ttilwiys  will  do  as  much  for  nuinkiiid  aa  tha 
monasterioa  did,'  said  Steplien. 

'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  railway,  we  should  never  hara 
made  our  visit  to  Marney  Abbey,'  said  the  older  of  tha 
travellers. 

'  Nor  Been  its  last  abbot's  tomb,'  stud  tha  Religions. 
'  When  I  niarke4  your  name  upon  the  stone,  my  father,— 
woe  is  me,  bnt  I  felt  sad  indeed,  that  it  was  reserved  for 
our  blood  to  snrreuder  to  mthless  men  that  holy  trust.' 

'  He  never  saiTendored,'  said  her  father,  '  Ho  w: 
tortured  aiid  hanged.' 

He   is   with  the    communion   of   saints,'    said   the   Ro- 

■  y     'I  would  I  conld  see  a  communion  of  Men,'  said  Stephen, 

'  and  then  there  wonld  be  no  more  violence,  for  there  would 

I  no  more  plunder.' 

'  You  must  regain  oar  lands  for  us,  Stephen,'  said  the 

Religious  j  '  promiao  mo,   my  father,  that  I  shall  raise  a 

holy  house  for  pious  women,  if  that  ever  hap.' 

'We  will  not  forget  our  ancient  faith,'  said  her  father, 
'  the  only  old  thing  that  has  not  left  ua.' 

'  I  cannot  understand,'    said   Stephen,  '  why  yon   Bhonld 
■er  have  lost  sight  of  these  papers,  Walter.' 
'  Tou    see,   friend,   they   were  never   in   my   possession ; 
they  were  never  mine  when  I  saw  them.     They  were  my 
father's ;  and  he  was  jealous  of  all  interference.     He  wi 
small  yeoman,  who  had  risen  in  the  war  time,  well-to-do 
in  the  world,  but  always  hankering  afttr  the  old  tradition 
that  the  lands  were  ours.      This  Hatton  got  hold  of  himi 
he  did  his  work  well,  I  have  hearf ; — certain  it  is,  my 
father  spared  nothing.     It  is  twenty-Sve  years  come  Mar- 
tinmas  since    he   brought   his  writ  of   right ;  and   though 
baffled,  he  was  not  beaten.     But  then  ho  died ;  his  affairs 
e  in   great  confusion ;  ho  had   mortgaged  his  land  for 
writ,  and  tlie  war  prices  were  gone.     There  were  debli 
I  i/iai  could  not  be  paid.     [  had  uo  cc^ltal  fee  a  farm. 
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would  not  BLak  to  be  b.  labourer  ou  tbe  euil  that  Lad  ouoe 
Ijeen  our  own.  I  had  just  married ;  it  waa  needful  to  malffl 
a  great  exertion.  I  had  heard  mnch  of  the  high  wages  of 
thiB  new  industry ;  I  left  the  land.' 

'  And  the  papers  p  ' 

'  I  never  thought  of  them,  op  thonght  of  them  with 
disgnst,  as  the  cause  of  my  ruin.  Then  when  yon  cams 
the  other  day,  and  showed  me  in  the  book  that  the  last 
Abbot  of  Mornoy  was  a,  Walter  Gerard,  the  old  feeling 
stirred  again;  and  I  could  not  help  telling  you  that  my 
fathers  fought  at  AKincourt,  though  I  waa  only  the  oTer- 
looker  at  Mr.  Traflbrd'a  mill.' 

'A  good  old  name  of  the  good  old  fiutb,'  said  the  Bo- 
ligious  ;   '  and  a  blessing  bo  on  it !  ' 

'  We  have  cause  to  bleaa  it,'  said  Gerard.  '  I  thonght  it 
then  something  to  serve  a  gentleman ;  and  as  for  my 
daoghter,  she,  by  their  goodneaa,  was  brought  up  in  holy 
walls,  which  have  made  her  what  she  ia.' 

'  Nature  made  her  what  she  ia,'  said  Stephen,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  speaking  not  without  emotion.  Then  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  louder  and  brisker  tone,  'Bat  this  Hatton  ; 
yon  know  nothing  of  his  whereabouts  ?  ' 

'  Never  heard  of  him  since.  I  had  indeed,  about  a  year 
al\er  my  father's  death,  cause  to  enquire  after  him  ;  but  he 
bad  quitted  llowbray,  and  nono  could  give  mo  tidiuga  o£ 
him.  Ho  had  '  bved,  I  believe,  on  our  law-suit,  and 
vanished  with  our  hopes.' 

After  this  there  was  silence ;  each  was  occupied  with  his 
thoughts,  while  the  influence  of  the  soft  night  and  starry 
hour  induced  to  contemplation. 

'I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  train,'  aaid  the  Religions. 

'  'Tis  the  np-train,'  said  hor  father.  '  We  have  yet  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  wo  shall  be  in  good  time.' 

So  saying,  be  guided  the  pony  to  where  some  lighti 
indicated  the  station  of  the  railway,  w\i\ch  \\eTtt  c-roawA. 
There  waa  jast  time  to  return   ftve  y^t.^   ^*» 
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the  person  at  the  atatiou  rrom  whom  it  had  been  borrowed, 
and  obtain  their  tickets,  when  the  bell  of  the  down-trwa 
Bonnded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Bohgions  and  hor 
companiona  were  on  their  way  to  Mowbray,  whither  a 
course  of  two  hours  carried  them. 

In  was  two  hoars  to  midnight  when  they  arrived  at 
Mowbmy  station,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Ibc  town.  Labour  had  lon^  ceased  ;  a  beautiful  heaven, 
clear  and  serene,  canopied  the  city  of  smoke  and  toil ;  iu 
all  (lii'cctions  rose  the  colnmns  of  the  factories,  dark  and 
defined  in  the  purple  sty ;  a  glittering  star  aomctimeg 
hovering  by  tlie  creat  of  their  tall  and  tapering  forms. 

The  travellera  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  a  suburb,  and 
approached  the  high  wall  of  an  eitcnsive  garden.  The 
moon  rose  as  they  reached  it-,  tipped  the  trees  with  light, 
and  revealed  a  lofty  and  centro  portal,  by  the  eideofita 
wicket,  at  which  Gerard  rang.  The  wicket  was  quickly 
opened. 

'  I  fear,  Lo3y  sister,'  said  tbo  Ecligions,  '  that  I  am  even 
later  than  I  promised.' 

'  Those  that  come  in  our  Lady's  name  are  ever  welcome,' 
was  the  reply. 

'  Sister  Marion,'  said  Gerard  to  the  portreea,  '  we  have 
been  to  visit  a  holy  place.' 

'  AU  places  are  holy  with  holy  thoughts,  my  brother." 
-    'Dear   father,    good  night,'  said  the    Beligiona ;    'the 
blessings  of  all  the  saints  be  on  thee  ;  and  on  thee,  Stephen, 
though  thou  dost  not  kneel  to  them  !' 

'  Good  night,  mine  own  child,'  said  Gerard. 

'  1  conld  behove  in  saints  when  1  am  with  thee,"  inoi- 
unred  StepLen.     '  Good  night, — Btbil.' 
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WuEH  Gorard  ojid  hia  friend  quitted  the  convent  tlioy  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  pace  into  the  heart  of  the  toivn.  '1 
streets  were  nearly  empty  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
ocoaaional  burBt  of  brawl  or  meirimont  from  a  beer-shop, 
all  was  Btill,  The  chief  street  of  Mowbray,  called  Castle 
Street,  after  the  ruins  of  the  old  baronial  stronghold  in  its 
neighbourhood,  waa  as  aignificajit  of  the  present  civiliaation 
of  this  community  as  the  haaghty  keep  had  been  of  its 
ancient  dependence.  The  dimensions  of  Castle  Street  were 
not  nnwortliy  of  the  mctfopohs ;  it  traversed  a  greitt 
portion  of  the  toivn,  and  waa  proportionately  wide ;  its 
broad  pavements  and  its  blazing  gas-lighta  indicated  its  i 
modern  order  and  prosperity;  while  on  each  side  of  tba  | 
street  rose  hago  wai-chonsca,  not  as  beautiful  as  the  palftcos  j 
of  Venice,  but  in  their  way  not  less  roniarkablo  ;  magnificent 
shops;  and,  here  and  there,  though  rarely,  some  ancient 
factory  built  amoag  the  fields  in  the  infancy  of  Mowbi-ay 
by  some  mill-ewucr  not  snflicioutly  prophetic  of  the  future, 
or  Bnfficiently  confideut  In  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  hia 
fellow-eitizens,  to  foi-esee  that  the  scone  of  his  kboura  would 
be  the  future  eyesore  of  a  flourishing  posterity. 

Pursuing  their  course   along   Castle  Street   for  about  K 
quarter  of  ft  mile,  Gerard  and  Stephen  turned  down  a  atreet 
which  intersected  it,  and  so  on,  tiirough  a  variety  of  ways 
and  winding  lanes,  till  they  arrived  at  an  open  portion  of 
the  town,  a  district  where  atroots  and  squares,  and  even 
rows,  dis8]ipoarod,  and  where  the  tall  eiiirnneya  and  bolky      h 
barrack- looking  baildings  that   rose  in  all  dii-cctious,  ciua-     ■ 
tering  yet  isolated,  announced  that  they  were  in  the  prin-    H 
eipal  acone  of  the  industry  of  Mowbray.    Ci'osaing  tliis  open      ^ 
ground,  they  gained  a  suburb,  but  OJio  of  a  very  diflbreut 
kind  from  that  in  which  was  sitaate  thocoiwBuV.vitoTft  'C\.\c^ 
Imdjiartcd  irith  Sybil.     Thia  one  waa  po\)nki\ia,  lioiE^ittiA 
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lighted.  It  was  Saturday  night ;  the  streets  were  thronged ; 
au  infinite  population  kept  Bwarniing  to  and  from  the  olost 
courts  and  pestilential  cul-dc-eacs  that  continuaU^  commn- 
nicated  with  the  strccta  by  narrow  archways,  like  the  en- 
trance of  hives,  HO  low  that  jou  were  obliged  to  stoop  for 
kdmiafiion  :  whilo,  ascending  to  theao  same  streets  from 
/  their  dank  and  dismal  dwellings  by  narrow  flighta  of  steps, 
[  the  snbterraneouH  nation  of  the  collars  poured  forth  to  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  summer  night,  and  market  for  the  day 
of  rest.  The  bright  and  hvely  shops  were  crowded  ;  and 
groapa  of  pnrchasers  were  gathered  round  the  stalls,  that, 
by  the  aid  of  glaring  lamps  and  flaunting  lanterns,  dis- 
played their  wares. 

'  Come,  come,  it's  a  prime  piece,'  said  a  jolly-looking 
woman,  who  was  pi-esiding  at  a  stdl  which,  though  con- 
eiderahly  thinneil  by  previous  purchasers,  still  ofl'ered  many 
temptations  to  many  who  could  not  parchase. 

'  And  BO  it  is,  widow,'  said  a  little  pale  man,  wistfnlly. 

'  Come,  come,  it's  getting  late,  andyonr  wife's  ill ;  yon'rB 
a  good  soul,  we'll  say  S'pcnce  a  pound,  and  I'll  throw  yoo 
the  scrag  end  in  for  lovo,' 

'  No  bui«her's  meat  to-morrow  for  us,  widow,'  said  Ul6 

'  And  why  not,  neighbour  ?  With  your  wages,  yon  ought 
to  live  like  a  prize-fighter,  or  the  Mayor  of  Mowbray  at  least.' 

'Wages  !'  said  the  man  ;  '  I  wish  yon  may  get  'em.  Those 
▼illaiaa,  Shuflle  and  Screw,  have  aarvod  me  with  another 
bate  ticket ;  and  a  pretty  figure  too.' 

'  Oh  !  the  carnal  monsters  !'  exclaimed  the  widow.  '  If 
their  day  don't  come,  the  bloody-minded  knaves  !' 

'  And  for  email  cops,  too  !  Small  cops  he  hanged !  Am 
I  tlie  man  to  send  up  a  bad-hottoniod  cop.  Widow  Carey  ?' 

'  Ton  sent  np  for  snicks  !  I  have  known  yon  man  and 
boy,  John  Hill,  these  twenty  summers,  and  never  hnard  & 
word  against  yon  till  yon  got  into  Shuflle  and  Screw's  mill 
Oil .'  Ihej-  ajv  a  had  yam,  John.'  ^^ 
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'  They  do  us  all,  widow.  'llTcv'p  re  tends  to  give  the  same 
wages  as  the  rost,  and  works  U'bi;t  in  Gaes.  Yon  can't 
CM  me,  and  you  can't  go,  hat  there's  a '5ne ;  jon're  never 
paid  wages  bnt  there's  a  bale  ticket.  I'tg  heard  they  keep 
tJieir  whole  establishment  on  factory  fine*/.'  ' 

'  Soul  alive,  bnt  those  Shuffle  and  Screw  ai^  rotten, 
Bnickey,  bad  yarns,'  Baid  Mistress  Carey,  '  Nofr.  n-a'^m,  it 
you  ploase ;  fi'jiouco  ha'penny ;  no,  ma'am,  we've  so  weal 
left.  Weal,  indeed  !  yon  look  wei-y  like  a  soul  as  feeds'  on 
weal,'  continued  Sirs,  Carey  in  an  undertone  as  her  declin- 
ing customer  moved  away.  'Well,  it  gets  late,'  said  the 
widow,  '  and  if  you  like  to  take  this  scrag  end  home  to  yonr 
wife,  neighbour  Hill,  wo  can  talk  of  the  rest  nest  Saturday, 
And  what's  your  will,  sir  ?'  said  the  widow,  with  a  stem 
cipreaaion,  to  a  youth  who  now  stopped  at  her  stall. 

He  was  about  sixteen,  with  a  lithe  figure,  and  a  handsome, 
faded,  impudent  fuce.  His  long,  loose,  white  trousers  gave 
hiza  height;  ho  had  no  waistcoat,  but  a  pink  silk  handker- 
chief was  twisted  carelessly  i-ound  his  nock,  and  fastened 
wth  a  large  pin,  which,  whatever  were  its  materials, 
liaJ  unquestionably  a  gorgeous  appearance.  A  loose  frock- 
coat  of  a  coarse  white  cloth,  and  fastened  by  one  button 
round  his  waist,  completed  his  habiliments,  with  the  addition 
of  the  covering  to  his  head,  a  higii-crovmed  dark-brown  hat, 
which  relieved  his  complexion,  and  heightened  the  effect  of 
his  mischievons  blue  eye, 

'  Well,  yon  need  not  bo  so  fierce,  Slother  Carey,'  said  the 
youth,  with  an  affected  air  of  deprecation. 

'  Don't  mother  me,'  said  the  joOy  widow,  with  a  kindling 
eye  ;  '  go  to  your  own  mother,  who  is  dying  in  a  back  cellar 
without  a  winder,  while  you've  got  lodgings  in  a  two-pair.' 

'  Dying  1   she's  only  drunk,'  said  the  youth. 

'  And  if  she  is  only  drunk,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Carey,  in  a  pas-  i 

aiou,  '  what  mnkes  her  drink  bnt  toil  ?  working  from  fiva   ' 

o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  o'l-IocV  a.t  ii^\\t,  wii  ^vst  ' 

^^fl  iike  ofnach  as  joaj  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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' That's  a  good  ouB,'  said  '^he  youtli.  'I  alioald  like  to 
know  what  my  mother-eT«r  did  for  mo,  but  give  me  treacle 
ftnd  latidanDiti  whsti'I  vraa  a  baby  to  etop  my  tong^ie  and 
fill  my  etomach-;  by  the  token  of  whiob,  as  my  gal  says,  aha 
Btimted  tbe  ^M^tli  of  the  prottieat  6giira  in  all  Mowbray.' 
And  hsr^>t;be  youth  drew  himaelf  np,  and  throat  his  handi 
in  tho'sidg.JiockGts  of  his  pea-jackot. 

.'.Wyi,'I  never!'  said  Mfb.  Carey.  'No;  I  never  heard 
.ft  Hii'ifr  lilf"  *'"'■'-  ■' 

•.■'■•  What,  not  when  you  cat  up  the  jackass  and  sold  it  fbr 
■  veal  cutlets,  motlior  ?' 

'  Hold  your  tongno,  Mr.  ImporencB,'  said  the  widow.  '  It'» 
very  well  known  yoa're  no  Christian,  and  who'll  bolior^ 
what  you  sayl' 

'  It's  very  well  known  that  I'm  a  man  what  pays  his  way,' 
snid  the  boy,  '  and  don't  keep  a  huckster's  stall  to  sell  car- 
rion by  slarligbt;  hnt  hvo  in  a  two-pair,  if  yon  plcaee,  and 
has  a  wife  and  family,  or  as  good.' 

'  Oh  !  you  aggravating  imp  !'  eiclaimod  the  widow,  in  do- 
Bpair,  unahio  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  one  who  kept  in  ■ 
secure  position,  and  whose  movements  were  as  nimble  as 
Lis  words. 

'  WLy,  Madam  Carey,  what  baa  Dondy  Mick  done  to  thee?' 
said  a  good-bnmoured  voice.  It  came  (rom  ono  of  two  fac- 
tory girls  who  were  passing  her  stall,  and  stopped.  Tbcy 
were  gaily  dressed,  a  light  handkerchief  tied  nnder  the 
chin,  their  hair  scrupulously  arranged;  they  wore  coral 
necklaces  and  oarrings  of  gold. 

'  Ah  I  is  it  you,  my  child  ?'  said  the  »i-idow,  who  was  a 
good. hearted  creature.  'Tbe  dandy  has  been  giving  ma 
some  of  bis  imperence.' 

'  But  I  meant  nothing,  dame,'  said   Mick.     '  It  waa  fiin ; 

'  Well,  let  it  paR.s,'  said  Mi-s,  Carey.  '  And  where  bavB 
you  been  this  long  timo,  my  child  P  And  who's  yonr  friandP' 
^o  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 
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t       •  Well,  I  liaTe  left  Mr.  TraSbrd's  miU,'  aaid  the  girl. 

'  Ttat'fl  a  bad  job,'  said  Mra.  Carey  ;  '  for  those  Trafforda 
■re  kmd  to  their  people.  It's  a  great  thing  for  a  yourg" 
person  to  be  in  their  mill.' 

'  So  it  IB,'  said  the  girl ;  '  bnt  then  it  was  bo  doll.  I  can't 
fltand  a  conntry  life,  lira.  Carey,     I  mnat  have  company.' 

'  Well,  I  do  love  a  bit  of  goasip  rayaelf,'  said  Mrs.  Caroy; 
with  great  frankness. 

'  And  then  I'm  no  ecbolar,'  said  the  girl, '  and  never  could 
take  to  Imrning.    And  those  Trafibrda  had  so  many  schools.' 

'  LeaminjT  ia  better  than  house  and  land,'  said  ifrs.  Carey, 
'  tbougb  Pm  no  scholar  myself;  but  then  in  my  time  things 
was  different.      Bat  young  persona — ' 

'  Yes,'  aaid  Mick ;  '  I  don't  think  I  could  get  tlirongh  the 
day  if  it  wamo'  for  our  Inatitnte.' 

'  And  what's  that  p'  (lalced  lira.  Carey,  with  a  ancer. 

'  The  Shoddy-Court  Literary  and  Scientific,  to  be  Baro,' 
said  Mick ;  '  wo  have  got  fifty  members,  and  take  in  three 
London  papers;  one  "Northern  Star"  and  two '-Moral 
Worlds."  • 

'  And  where  are  yon  now,  cbild  ?'  eootinned  the  widow 
to  the  girl. 

'  I  aia  at  Wi^os  and  Webster's,'  said  the  girl  j  'and 
this  is  my  partner.  We  keep  house  together ;  we  have  a 
very  nice  room  in  Arbour  Court,  No.  7,  high  up ;  it's  very 
airy.  If  yon  will  take  a  dish  of  t«a  with  us  to-morrow,  we 
expect  some  friends.' 

*  I  take  it  kindly,'  eaid  Sirs.  Carey  j  '  and  so  yon  keep 
honse  together !  All  the  children  keep  house  in  these  dajrs. 
Times  is  changed  indeed  !' 

'  And  we  shall  be  happy  to  boo  yon,  Slick ;  and  Julia,  if 
yon  are  not  engaged,'  cootinuod  the  girl ;  and   ahe  looked 
ftt  her  &iend,  a  pretty  demure  girl,  who  immediately 
bnt  in  a  somewhat  faltering  tone,  '  Oh  !  that  we  shall.' 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Caio\iivft^ '  wiA, 
Mick. 
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•  Woll,  wc  Imil  no  thoughts  ;  but  I  soi^  to  Harriet,  i 
i»  a  fine  night,  let  us  walk  about  as  long  as  we  can,  and 
thon  to-morrow  we  will  lie  ia  bed  till  afternoon.' 

'  That's  all  well  eno'  in  wint«r-tlrae,  with  plenty  of  baccj,' 
said  Mick,  '  bat  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  most  have  life. 
The  raoiuent  I  come  ont  I  bathed  in  the  river,  and  then 
went  home  and  drcaaed,'  he  addod  in  ft  satisfied  tone ;  ' 
now  I  am  going  to  the  Temple.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Julia 
has  been  pricked  to-day  with  a  shuttle  ;  'tia  not  much,  but 
ihe  can't  go  ont :  I'll  atand  troat,  and  take  yoa  and  your 
friend  to  the  Temple.' 

'Well,  that's  delight,'  said  Caroline.  'There's  no  one 
-doca  the  handsome  thing  like  yoa,  Dandy  Mick,  and  1 
always  say  bo.  Oh  !  I  love  the  Terapio  !  'Tia  ao  genteel ! 
I  was  speaking  of  it  to  Harriet  last  night ;  she  never  was 
there.  1  proposed  to  go  with  her,  but  two  girls  alont'. 
yon  understand  me.  One  does  not  like  to  be  seen  in  these 
places,  as  if  one  kept  no  company,' 

'  Veiytrue,'  said  Mick;  'and  now  we'll  be  off.  Good- 
night,  widow.' 

'Ton'U  remember  os  to-morrow  evening,'  said  Carolin:'. 

'To-morrow  evening!  The  Temple!'  murmured  Mrs. 
Carey  to  herself.  'I  think  the  world  is  turned  upsidn 
downwards  in  theae  parts.  A  brat  like  filick  Radley  to 
live  in  a  two-pair,  with  a  wife  and  family,  or  oa  good,  as  he 
■ays  i  and  this  girl  aska  me  to  take  a  diah  of  tea  with  her 
and  keeps  house  !  Fathers  and  mothers  goes  for  nothing,' 
continued  Mrs.  Carey,  as  she  took  a  vory  long  pinch  of 
annff,  and  deeply  mused.  ' 'Tis  the  children  geta  the 
wagen,'  she  added  afler  a  pi-ofonnd  pause,  '  and  tliere  'A  im.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  the  meantime  Gerard  and  Stephen  stopped  before  a  tall, 
ihin,  stuccoed  house,  balustraded  and  &iezed,  very  mncb 
lighted  both  within  and  withont,  and  &om  the  sounds  that 
issued  firom  it,  and  the  persons  who  retired  and  entered, 
evidentlj  a  localitj  of  great  resort  and  bustle.  A  sign, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  indicated  that  it 
was  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  and  kept  by  one  who 
owned  the  legal  name  of  John  Trottman,  though  that  was 
but  a  vulgar  appellation,  lost  in  his  well-earned  and  far- 
iamed  title  of  Chaffing  Jack. 

The  companions  entered  the  spacious  premises ;  and, 
malring  their  waj  to  the  crowded  bar,  Stephen,  with  a 
glance  serious  but  which  indicated  intimacy,  caught  the 
eye  of  a  comely  lady,  who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and 
eaid  in  a  low  voice,  '  Is  he  here  ?  ' 

*  In  the  Temple,  Mr.  Morley,  asking  for  you  and  your 
friend  more  than  once.  I  think  you  had  better  go  up.  I 
know  he  wishes  to  see  you.' 

Stephen  whispered  to  Gerard,  and  afler  a  moment's  pause 
lie  asked  the  fear  president  for  a  couple  of  tickets,  for  each 
of  which  he  paid  threepence ;  a  sum,  however,  according 
ix>  the  printed  declaration  of  the  voucher,  convertible  into 
potential  liquid  refreshments,  no  great  compensation  to 
a  yeiy  strict  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  of  Mow- 
bray. 

A  handsome  staircase  with  bright  brass  banisters  led 
them  to  an  ample  landing-place,  on  which  opened  a  door, 
now  dosed,  and  by  which  sat  a  boy  who  collected  the 
tickets  of  those  who  would  enter  it.  The  portal  was  of 
considerable  dimensions  and  of  architectural  pretension ; 
it  was  painted  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  panels  gilt. 
Within  the  pediment,  described  in  letters  of  flaming  gas 
you  road,  ^Thk  Tkhfls  of  th£  Muses.' 
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Gerard  and  Morloy  entered  an  apartment,  very  long  and 
sufficiently  loRy,  tliougli  mtlier  narrow  for  snch  propor- 
tiona.  Tbe  ceiling  waa  even  richly  decorated  ;  the  walls 
were  painted,  and  by  a  brasli  of  no  inconsiderable  power. 
Eacb  panel  represented  Bome  well-known  scene  from  Sbak- 
Bpeare,  Byron,  or  Scott ;  King  Ricbard,  Mazeppa,  tlie 
Lady  of  tbe  Lake,  were  easily  recognised  :  in  one  panel, 
Hubert  menaced  Arthur ;  here  Haidee  rescued  Jaan ;  and 
there  Jeanie  Deans  curtsied  before  the  Qaeon.  Tbe  room 
was  veiy  foil ;  some  three  or  fonr  hundred  persons  were 

I  seated  in  different  groups  at  different  tables,  e&ting,  drink- 
ing, talking,  laughing,  and  even  smoking ;  for,  notwith- 
Btanding  tbe  pictures  and  the  gilding,  it  was  found  impos- 
Bible  to  forbid,  though  there  were  efforts  to  discourage, 
this  practice,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Musos,  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  decnrona  than  tbe  general  conduct 
of  tbe  company,  though  they  consisted  principally  of  factory 
people.  The  waiters  Sew  about  with  aa  much  agility  oa  it 
tbcy  were  eorving  noble*.  In  general  tbe  noiso  was  great, 
though  not  disagreeable  ;  sometimoa  a  bell  rang,  and  there 

■  wnB  comparative  silence,  wliile  a  curtain  drew  up  at  tha 
farther  end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  tbe  entrance,  where 
there  was  a  theatre,  tbe  Btage  raised  at  a  due  elevation,  and 
adorned  with  side  scenes,  from  which  issued  a  lady  in  a 
fancy  dress,  who  sang  a  favourite  ballad ;  or  a  gentleman 
elaborately  habited  in  a  farmer's  costume  of  the  old  comedy, 
a  hob-wig,  silver  buttons  and  buckles,  and  blue  stockings, 
and  who  faTOured  the  company  with  that  melancholy  oflt 
sion  called  a  comic  song.  Some  nights  there  was  musis 
on  the  stage ;  a  young  iady  in  a  white  rol)e  with  a  golden 
harp,  and  attended  by  a  gentleman  in  black  mustachioB. 
This  was  when  the  principal  barpiste  of  tlio  King  of  Saxony 
and  his  first  fiddler  happcnod  to  he  passing  through  Mow- 
bray, merely  by  accident,  or  00  a  tour  of  pleasure  aad 
insb-Qction,  to  witness  the  famous  scenes  of  British  indoi* 
^        /Tf.      Otlioi-wiae  the  audience  of  1\ib  Ca.i  Mvd  Fiddle,  w> 
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mean  Ibo  Temple  of  tlie  Muses,  ivcrc  Eiin  to  be  contoiit 
with  foar  Bohemian  brotJiors,  or  an  eqou,!  number  of  Sirisg 
siaterB,  The  most  popnlar  anmseinonts,  however,  were 
l.he  '  Thespian  recitatioDS,'  by  amateurs,  or  novices  who 
wished  to  become  professional.  Tbcy  tried  their  metal  od  , 
au  audience  wliidi  could  be  critical, 

A  sharp  waiter,  with  a  keen  eye  on  the  entering  gncsta, 
inmaediatoly  saluted  Gerard  ajid  his  fnend,  with  profuse 
offers  of  hospitality,  insisting  that  they  wanted  much  re- 
freshment;    tbat    they   were    both   hung;ry  and  thirsty  j 
that,  if  not  hungry,  thoy  should  order  something  to  drink 
that   would    give   them   an   appetite ;   if    not   inclined  to 
(jnaff,  something   to  eat   that    would  make   them  (illiirst. 
In    the   inidst  of  tlicse  cmbajrassing  attentions,  be  i 
pushed  BBido  by  his  master  with,  '  There,  go ;  hands  wan 
at  the  upper  end  ;  two  American  genllonien  from.  Lowell  I 
singing  out  for  sherry   cobler;   don't  know  what  it  i 
give  them  oar  bar-mijctnre  ;  if  they  complain,  say  it's  the  1 
Jfowbray  slap-bang,  and  no  mistake.     Must  havo  a  n 
Sir.  Jlorley ;  name  'a  everything ;  made  the  fortune  of  the    . 
Temple ;  if  I  had  called  it  the  Saloon,  it  never  would  hare    ' 
filled,  and  pcrliaps  the  magistrates  never  have  granted  a  ^ 
licence.' 

The  speaker  was  a  portly  man,  who  bad  passed  tha 
maturity  of  manhood,  but  active  as  Harlequin.  Ho  bad  a 
well-favoured  countenance ;  fair,  good- bum onred,  but  sly. 
He  wag  dressed  like  the  head  butler  of  the  London  Tavern, 
and  was  particular  as  to  bis  white  waistcoats  and  black  eilk 
stockings,  punctilious  aa  to  his  knee -buckles,  proud  of 
Ilia  diamond  pin  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  officiated  at  ths 

'  Tour  mistrcBS  told  us  we  should  find  you  here,'  said 
Stephen,  '  and  that  yon  wished  to  see  ua.' 

'Plenty  to  tell  you,'  said  their  host,  putting  his  finger  to 
'  If  information   I'w  wanted   in   t\\\a  "psiA  (i^  "Oiw. 
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a  tablo  ;  what  shall  I  call  for  ?  plasa  of  the  Mowbray  slap- 
bang;  ?  No  better  ;  the  receipt  has  been  in  our  family  thess 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Morlcy  I  know  won't  join  us.  Did  j 
say  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Morlay  p  Water,  only  water;  well, 
that's  atraugG.  Boy,  ahro  there !  do  yon  hear  mo  call  ? 
Water  wanted,  ^lasa  of  water  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mowbray  Temperance  ani3  Teetotal.  Sing  it  ont,  I  like 
titled  company.     Bmsh  ! ' 

'And  so  you  can  g;ive  ub-  some  information  abont  this — ' 

'  Be  bact  directly,'  exclaimed  their  host,  darting  off  with 
a  Hwift  precision  that  carried  him  through  a  labyrinth  of 
tables  without  the  aligbteat  inconvenience  to  llieir  oi^cn- 
piers.  '  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Worley,'  he  said,  aliding;  again 
into  hia  chair ;  '  but  saw  one  of  the  Araeriean  gentlemen 
brandishing  his  bowie-kuifo  against  one  of  my  waiters; 
called  him  Colouol ;  qaietcd  him  directly ;  a  man  of  his 
ink  brawling  with  a  help  ;  oh  !  no;  not  to  be  thought  of; 
no  squabbling  hero;  licence  in  danger.' 

'Ton  were  saying — '  resumed  Morlcy. 

'  Ah  !  yea,  about  that  man  Hatton  ;  remember,  him  per- 
fectly well ;  a  matter  of  twenty,  or  it  rnay  be  nineteen  years 
aince  ho  bolted.  Queer  fellow;  hved  upon  nothing;  only 
drank  water;  no  temperance  and  teetotal  then,  so  no  ex- 
cuse. Bog  pardon,  Mr.  Morley ;  no  offence,  I  hope ;  can't 
bear  whims  ;  but  respectable  aocietics,  if  they  dou't  drink, 
tJiey  make  Hpecches,  hire  your  rooms,  loada  to  business,' 

'  And  this  Hattou  ? '    said  Gerard. 

'  Ah  I  a  queer  fellow  ;  lent  him  a  one-pound  not«  ;  nerer 
saw  it  again  ;  always  remember  it ;  last  one-poond  note  I 
had.  Ho  offered  me  an  old  book  instead  ;  not  in  my  way ; 
took  a  china  jar  for  my  wife.  He  kept  a  cariosity- shop ; 
always  prowhng  about  the  country,  picking  np  old  books 
and  hunting  after  old  roenuments  ;  called  himself  an  anti- 
quarian ;  queer  fellow,  that  Hatton.' 

'  And  yon  have  heard  of  hits  since  ?  '  said  Gcrart!  rathec 
itaptuicaOy. 
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'  Not  ft  word,'  said  their  host ;  '  never  knew  anj  one  who 
had.' 

'  I  ttoaglit  yon  had  aomcthing'  to  toil  aa  about  liim,'  said 
Stephen. 

'  So  I  have  :  I  can  put  yon  in  the  way  of  getting;  hold  of 
him  and  anything  elflo.  I  haven't  lived  in  Mowbray  man 
and  boy  for  fifty  years  ;  seen  it  a  village,  and  now  a  great 
town  fnll  of  first-rate  inatitutioiis  and  establishments  like 
tliis,'  added  their  host,  surveying  the  Temple  with  a  gJance 
of  admiring  complacercy  ;  '  I  say  I  haven't  lived  here  all 
this  time  and  talked  to  the  people  for  nothing.' 

'  Well,  we  are  all  attention,'  said  Gerard,  with  a  smile. 

'  Hnsh  I '  said  their  host  as  a  boll  aounded,  and  he  jumped 
up.  '  Now  ladies,  now  gentlemen,  if  you  please  ;  aileace  if 
you  please,  for  a  aong  from  a  Polish  lady.  The  Signora 
sings  English  like  a  new-born  liabe  ; '  and  the  curtain  drew 
up  amid  tie  hushed  voices  of  the  company  and  the  re- 
strained clatter  of  their  knives  and  forks  and  glaaaoa. 

The  Polish  lady  sang  '  Cherry  Ripe  '  to  the  infinite  aatis- 
faction  of  her  audience.  Young  Mowbray  indeed,  in  llia 
shape  of  Dandy  Mick,  and  some  of  hia  followere  and 
admirers,  insisted  on  an  encore.  The  lady,  aa  she  retired, 
curtseyed  like  a  prima  donna  ;  but  thu  host  continued  on 
hia  legs  for  some  time,  throwing  open  hia  coat  and  bowing 
to  hia  guests,  who  espreascd  by  their  applause  how  mnoh 
they  approved  his  enterprise.  At  length  he  resumed  his 
seat.  '  It's  almost  too  much,'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  the  euthn- 
Biasm  of  these  people.  I  believe  they  look  upon  mo  as  a 
father.' 

'  And  you  think  you  have  some  clue  to  this  Hatton  P ' 
resumed  Stephen. 

'  They  say  he  has  no  relations,'  said  their  host. 

'  I  have  heard  as  much.' 

■  Another  glaas  of  the  bar.mixture,  Master  Gerard.  What 
did  we  call  it  P  Oh  !  the  bricks  and  beans  -.  t\ie  'iJLo'HVva.'^ 
brieks  and  befloa;  iroira  by  that  name  in  t\v6  tviae  oi  ov^ 
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gi-ainlfftther.  No  more !  No  use  asking  Mr.  Morley,  1 
know.  Water!  well,  I  must  saj;  and  yot,  in  &d  official 
capacity,  drinldng  water  is  uot  so  Qnnatural.' 

'  And  Hutton,'  said  Gorard ;  '  ttioy  saj  ha  bos  no 
rtlatioDB.' 

'  Thoy  do,  and  tlicy  say  wrong.  Ho  bas  a  relation  ;  hg 
lioa  a  brother ;  and  I  can  put  yon  in  tbe  way  of  Ending  bim.' 

'  Well,  tbat  looks  like  business,'  siiid  Gerard  -,  '  and 
where  may  bo  be  ?' 

'  Not  here,'  said  tlieir  host ;  '  he  never  put  hia  foot  in  tie 
Temple,  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  lives  in  a  place  where  thty 
have  as  much  idea  of  popular  institutions  as  aay  Turks  or 
heathen  you  ever  beard  of.' 

'  And  where  might  wo  find  him  ?'  eaid  Stephen. 

'  What's  tbat  ?'  eaid  their  best,  jumping  np  and  looking 
aj-ound  him.  'Here,  boyg,  brash  about.  The  American 
gontloman  is  a-whittling  his  name  on  that  now  mahogany 
table.  Take  liim  tbe  printed  list  of  rules,  stuck  up  in  a 
public  jlaco,  under  a  great  coat,  and  finobim  fiva  shillings 
Ibr  damaging  tha  foi'nituro.  If  lie  resists,  ho  has  paid  for 
hia  liquor,  call  in  the  police ;  X  Z,  No.  S,  is  in  the  bar, 
taking  tea  with  your  mistress.     Now  brush.' 

'  And  this  place  is — ' 

'In  tbe  land   of  mines  and  mineral,'!,'  said  tbcir  host, 

•about  ten   miles  from .     IIo  works  in  metals  on  hi* 

own  account.  Yoq  have  beard  of  a  place  called  Uolt-hoDSB 
Tard  ?  well,  be  lives  there  ;  and  lii.i  name  is  Simon.' 

'  A-iid  docs  he  keep  up  any  communication  with  hia 
brother,  think  yon?'  said  Ccrai-d. 

'  Nay,  I  know  no  more,  at  least  at  present,'  said  their  host. 
'  The  secretary  asked  mo  aboot  a  person  absent  without 
leave  for  twenty  years,  and  who  was  said  to  have  no  rela- 
tions. I  found  yon  one,  and  a  very  near  ono.  Ton  ara 
at  the  station,  and  yon  have  got  your  ticket.  The  American 
gentleman's  wiolent.  Here's  the  polieo.  I  must  take  a  high 
J^.re.'     And  with  those  wonls  ChalCiii;  J.iok  quitted  tb«B. 
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In  the  meantime  ne  nmai  not  Forget  Dandj  Mick  and  bis 
two  foocg  friends,  whom  he  had  so  generoDsIf  offered  to 
treat  to  the  Temple. 

'  Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  it  ?'  asked  Caroline  of 
Harriet,  iu  a  whiaper,  aa  they  entered  the  splendid  npart- 

'  It's  just  what  I  thought  the  Queen  lived  io,'  said  Harriet ; 
'  but,  indeed,  I'm  aU  of  a  flutter.' 

'  Well,  don't  look  aa  if  yon  were,'  eaid  her  friend. 

'Come  along,  gala,'  said  Mi-ck ;  'who's  afraid?  Here, 
we'll  sit  down  at  this  tahle.  Now  what  shall  we  have  P 
Hero,  waiter ;   I  say,  waiter  !' 

'  Yes,  air;  yea,  sir.' 

'  Well,  why  don't  you  coma  when  I  call  P'  said  Mick, 
with  a  consequential  air.  '  I  have  been  hallooing  these  ten 
minutea.  Couple  of  glasaca  of  bar-miiture  for  theae  ladies, 
and  a  go  of  gin  for  myself.  And  I  say,  waiter,  stop,  atop, 
don't  bo  in  Buch  a  deiit^ed  Imrry;  do  you  think  folks  can 
drink  without  eating  ?  sausanges  for  throe ;  and,  dammo, 
take  care  they  are  not  burnt.' 

'  Yos,  air  ;  directly,  directly.' 

'  That's  the  way  to  talk  to  theae  fellowa,'  said  Mick,  with 
a  self-satiaficd  air,  and  perfectly  repaid  by  the  admiring 
gaze  of  hia  cocnpanions. 

'  It's  pretty.  Miss  Hiirrict,'  said  Mict,  looking  up  at  the 
'ceiling  with  a  careless,  iiii  admirari  glance. 
Ob  !  it  is  beautiful,'  said  Harriet. 

'  You  never  were  hero  before ;  it's  tlio  only  place.  That's 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  he  added,  pointing  to  a  picture  ;  '  I've 
Been  her  at  the  Circus,  with  real  water.' 

The  hissing  Bausagea,  croivning  a  pilo  of  mashed  potatoes, 
were  placed  before  them ;  the  dolicate  rummers  of  the 
ilowbroy  slap-bang  for  the  girla ;  the  more  masculine 
pewter  measure  for  thoir  friend. 

'  Are  the  plates  very  hot  ?'  said  Mick, 

'  Vwy,  sir. ' 
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'  Hot  plateH  half  the  battlo,'  said  Mick. 

'  Now,  CarolinQ ;  hero.  Miss  Harriet  j  don't  take  away 
youi  ptato,  wait  for  tho  miLgh  ;  thej  maah  their  tateri  hen 
very  elegant.' 

It  waa  a  happy  and  a  merry  party.  Mick  delighted  to 
help  hia  gnests,  and  to  drink  their  healths. 

'  Weil,'  said  he,  when  tho  waiter  had  cleared  a-way  their 
platea,  and  left  them  to  their  lesa  enbataatial  loxnriee— 
'  Well,'  uaid  Mick,  sipping  a  renewed  glaaa  of  gin-twist,  ami 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  '  say  what  thoy  please,  there's 
nothing  like  life.' 

'At  the  TralFords','  said  Caroline,  'the  groaieat  fim  ws 
ever  had  was  a  singing- class.' 

'  I  pity  them  poor  devils  ia  the  conntry,'  said  Mick  ( 
'  we  got  some  of  them  at  Collinson'a,  come  from  Snflblk, 
they  Bay ;  what  thoy  call  hagricultural  labouj'ors ;  a  very 
queer  lot  indeed.' 

'Ah!  them's  tho  himraigrants,'  said  Caroline  ;  'they'ra 
sold  oat  of  slavery,  and  sent  down  by  Pickford'a  Tan  into 
the  labour  market  to  bring  down  our  wages.' 

'  Wo'U  teach  them  a  trick  or  two  before  they  do  that,' 
urged  Mick.      '  Where  are  you,  Mlas  Harriet  ?' 

'I  am  at  Wiggins  and  Webster's,  sir.' 

'Where  tlicy  clean  machinery  during  meal- time  ;  till 
won't  do,'  said  Mick-  '  I  see  one  of  your  partners  comiDg 
in,'  said  Mick,  making  many  signals  to  a  person  who  soon 
joined  them,      '  Well,  Devilsdust,  how  are  yon  ?' 

This  was  the  familiar  appellation  of  a  yoang  gcntlenum 
who  really  had  no  other,  baptismal  or  patrimonial.  About 
a  fortnight  after  his  mother  bad  introduced  him  into  lb* 
world,  she  returned  to  her  factory,  and  pnt  her  infant  ont 
to  nurse ;  that  is  to  say,  paid  threepence  a  week  to  an  old 
woman,  who  takes  charge  of  these  new-born  babes  for  the 
day,  and  gives  them  back  at  night  to  their  mothers  na  the)' 
hurriedly  return  from  the  scene  of  their  labour  to  tli« 
dnngeoB    or   the    don-   whicb  \a  atiM  \>3  ssrarteay   caltoJ 
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'  home.'     Tho  expense  is  not  great :  laudaimm  ami  treacle, 
iLilmiiiiatered  in  tLe  Elinpe  of  some  popular  elixir,  ailbrda 
those  innocenta  a  brief  taate  of  tlio  sweets  of  esislence,  and, 
keeping  them  qniet,  prepares  them  for  the  silence  of  their 
impending'  grove.     Infftuticide  ia  pmctiaed  aa  extenaively  . 
and  as   legally  in  Engl&nd    as   it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  I 
Ganges ;  a  circumafance    which    apparently   has   not  yet  I 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Soci-cty  for  the  Propagation  of  I 
tho  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     Bat  tho  vital  principle  ls  an  | 
impulse  from  an  immortal  Ai'tist,  and  sometimes  baffles, 
even  in  its  tonderest  phaaia,  tho  machinations  of  society  for 
ite  extinction.     There  aixs  infants  that  will  defy  even  starva- 
tion and  poison,  unnatural   mothers  and  demon   nurses. 
Such  was  the  nameless  one  of  whom  we  speak.     We  cannot 
say  Lo  thrired  ;  but  he  would  not  die.     So,  at  two  years  of  1 
ago,  his  mother  being  lost  sight  of,  and  tho  weekly  payment  I 
having  ceased,  he  was  sent  out  in  the  street  to '  play,'  in  order 
to  be  nm  over.     Even  this  espedieiit  failed.     Tho  youngest 
and  tho  feeblest  of  the  band  of  victims,  Juggernaat  spai-cdl 
hhn    to  Moloch,     All    his   companions  were  disposed  of. 
Three  months'  '  play '  in  tlie  streets  got  rid  of  this  tender 
company,  shooloaa,  balf-uakcd,  and  uncombed,  whose  ago 
varied  from  two  to  five  years.     Some  were  crushed,  some 
wore   lost,  some  caught  cold   and  fevei'S,  crept   back   to 
their  garret  or  their  cellars,  were  dosed   with  Godfi-ey's 
cordial,  and  died  in  peace.     The  nameless  one  would  not 
disappear.     Ho  always  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  carts  and 
horses,  and  never  lost  his  own.     They  gave  him  no  food : 
he  foraged  for  himself,  and  shared  with  the  dogs  the  garhago    . 
of  tho  streets.     But  still  ho  hvcd ;  stiuited  and  paJo,  he 
defied  even  the  fatal  fever  which  was  the  only  habitant  of 
Ills  cellar  that  never  quitted  it.     And  slumbering  at  nightj 
on  a  bed  of  mouldering  straw,  his  only  protection  against 
the  plashy  surface  of  his  den,  witli  a  dung-hca^  B.t,\x\ft'oss&i,\\^ 
and  a  cesspool  at  liis  feet,  he  atiU  c\vin.g  io  \.\v6  o^^  iw»v 
which  sJiielded  bim  From  the  (ccipest. 
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Devilfldust  was  dark  and  mcliincholy,  umbilioua  and  dis- 
contented, full  of  thought,  and  with  powers  of  patience 
(tud  perseirerauce  that  alono  maouutsd  to  genius.  Uiuk 
was  aa  brilliant  as  hincomploxion;  gay,  irritable,  evaneacont, 
and  unstable.  Jliek  enjoyed  life  ;  liia  friend  only  oadurod 
it ;  yet  ilick  was  always  complaining-  of  the  lownesB  of  hia 
(vagcs,  and  the  gi'catncsa  of  liia  toU ;  while  Devilsdust 
never  mui'murcd,  but  read  and  pondered  on  the  rig-lita  of 
labour,  and  siglied  to  vindicate  his  order. 

'  I  have  some  tlionghts  of  joining-  the  Total  Abstinence,' 
said  Devilsdust ;  '  ever  since  I  read  Stciihcn  Jlorley's 
address,  it  has  been  in  my  mind.  We  shall  never  got  oar 
rigbta  till  we  leave  olT  conanming  eiciaeahle  articles  ;  and 
the  best  thing  to  begin  with  is  liquors.' 

'  Well,  I  could  do  without  liquors  myself,'  said  Caroline. 
■  If  I  was  a  lady,  I  would  never  drict  anything  except  fresh 
milk  from  the  cow.' 

'  Tea  for  my  money,'  said  Htirriot;  '  I  must  aay  thoni'a 
nothing  I  grudge  for  good  tea.  Now  I  keep  houBo,  I  meat) 
alvrays  to  drink  the  best.' 

'  Well,  you  have  not  yet  taken  the  pledge.  Dusty,'  said 
SDck  ;  '  and  so  suppose  we  order  a  go  of  gin,  and  talk  thia 
matter  of  temperance  ovoi',' 

Devilsdust  was  manageable  in  little  things,  especially  by 
Itlick :  bo  acceded,  and  seated  himself  at  their  table. 

'I  suppose  you  lun-o  heard  this  last  dodge  of  Shuffle  and 
Screw,  Dusty?'  slid  Mick 

'  Whafs  that ' 

'  Every  man  hjd  I  a  key  ^  ven  him  this  evening  ;  half-a- 
cro-wn  a  week  rou  d  deducted  from  wages  for  rent.  Jim 
Plastow  told  tl  he  I  I„od  with  his  father,  and  didn't 
waul  a  house       [  on  wl     !    tl  ey  said  ho  most  lot  it.' 

'  Their  day  will  come,   said  Devilsdust,  thoughtfully.      '  I 
really  think  that  those  Shuffles  and  Screws  arc  win-^tt  esca 
Lhao  Truck  and  Ti'clt.     Yoa   know  wliere  joti  wcta  -w\\Nv 
'  five-and-twenty  per  oeut.  oS  ■^»S?V 
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'  At  leiiglli,  wLen  Uio  uiti.id.;:;;*  duu  LaJ  complctctl  liis  fifth 
yoar,  tlie  peat  wlilcli  nevur  quitted  the  nest  of  cellars  ot 
wliic!)  he  was  a  citizen,  ragod  in  the  qimrlcr  wilb  buch 
intensity,  that  ths  extinction  of  its  swarming  population 
waa  menaced.  The  Iiantit  of  this  child  wan  peculiftrlj 
visited.  All  the  children  gi-adaally  sickened  except  him- 
seLf ;  and  one  night  when  be  I'ctiirncd  home  be  found  iha 
old  woman  herself  dead,  and  surronndeil  only  by  corpses. 
The  child  before  this  had  slept  on  the  same  bed  of  straw 
with,  a  corpse,  but  then  there  were  also  breathing  beings 
for  his  companions.  A  night  piissed  only  with  oorpaea 
seemed  to  liim  in  itself  a  kind  of  death.  Ho  stole  out  of  the 
cellar,  (juitted  the  quarter  of  pestilence,  and  after  mnoh 
wandering  lay  down  near  the  door  of  a  factory.  Fortune  had 
gnidcd  him.  Soon  after  break  of  day,  ho  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  the  factory  bell,  and  found  assembled  a  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  door  opened,  thuj 
entered,  the  child  accompanied  them.  The  roll  was  callod; 
his  unauthorised  appearance  noticed  ;  he  was  questioned ; 
liis  acutencss  excited  attention.  A  child  was  wanting  in 
tho  Wadding  Hole,  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  waste 
and  damaged  cotton,  tbe  refhse  of  the  mills,  which  is  here 
worked  up  into  conntei'panes  and  coverlets.  The  namolBSS 
one  was  preferred  to  tho  vacant  post,  received  even  a 
calary,  more  than  that,  a  name  ;  for  as  he  Lad  none,  he  wna 
christened  on  the  spot  Devilsdubt. 

Devilsdust  had  entered  life  so  early,  that  at  seventeen  hs 

combined  the  expci'ience  of  manhood  with  the  divine  energy 

of  youth.     He  waa  a  first-rato  workman,  and  raceived  high 

I     wages  ;  be  had  availed  himself  of  tho  advantages  of  tlie 

I    factory   school ;    ho   soon   learnt    to   road    and   write    with 

I   fecility,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  history  was  the  leading 

epirit  of  tho  Shoddy-court  Litei-ary  and  Scientific  Institute. 

His  great  friend,  his  only  intimate,  was  Dandy  Mick.     Tho 

apjmront  contrariety  of  their  qualities  and  structure  perhap* 

^Jed  to  this.     It  is  iadccd  tho  most  aBaasti^iaaia  qI  tiwi-ai" 
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■vilBduBt  wna  dark  3:k1  iiiclaticlioly,  ambitious  and  dia. 
contented,  full  of  thought,  aiiJ  with  powers  of  pRtionce 
and  perseverance  that  alone  amounted  to  genius.  Mick 
was  as  brilliant  as  hia  comploiion ;  gay,  irritable,  evanoaccnt, 
and  unstable.  Jlick  enjoyed  life  ;  hia  friend  only  endured 
it ;  yet  Mick  was  always  complaining  af  tlie  lowness  of  his 
wages,  and  tho  gnjatness  of  Jiis  toil;  while  Devilsdust 
never  raormnred,  but  read  and  pondered  on  the  riglita  of 
laboar,  and  sighed  to  vindicate  hia  order. 

'  I  haro  some  thoughts  of  joining  llie  Total  Abstinence,' 
Bfliil  Devilsdust ;  '  ever  sincu  I  road  Stojihen  Morley'a 
address,  it  has  bceu  in  my  mind.  We  shall  never  get  our 
riglita  till  wo  leave  off  consuming  eicisoable  articles  ;  and 
the  best  thing  to  begin  with  is  liquors.' 

'  IVell,  I  could  do  without  liquors  rayselT,'  said  Caroline. 
■  If  I  was  a  lady,  I  would  never  drink  anything  except  frosb 
milk  fi-om  tho  cow.' 

'  Tea  for  my  money,'  said  Harriot ;  '  I  mnst  say  thore'a 
nothing  I  grudge  for  good  tea.  Now  I  keep  house,  I  mean 
always  to  drink  tho  best.' 

'  Well,  you  Lave  not  yet  taken  the  pledge,  Dusty,'  said 
Blick  ;  'and  so  suppose  we  order  a  go  of  gin,  and  talk  thi» 
matter  of  temperance  over.' 

Devilsdust  was  manageable  in  little  things,  especially  by 
Ikliek :  bo  acceded,  and  seated  himself  at  their  table. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  this  last  docig;o  of  Shnlllo  and 
Screw,  Dusty  ?'  said  lliek. 

'  Whafs  that  ?' 

'  Eveiy  man  haiJ  his  key  given  him  this  evening  ;  balf-a- 
crown  a  week  round  deducted  from  wages  for  rent.  Jim 
Plostow  told  thoiu  he  lodged  with  his  father,  and  didn't 
want  a  Louse ;  upon  which  they  said  ho  must  let  it.' 

'  Their  day  will  come,'  said  Devilsdust,  thoughtfully.      '  I 
really  think  that  those  ShulBea  and   Screws  are  wwad  a-stxi 
than  Truck  and  Trett.     You  know  wliere  yon  vicva  ■m'lii 
^/fcira^MrM  five-aad- twenty  per  oeut.  oS  ■«»:(|?*% 
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aud  very  bad  stuff  for  your  raoEey,     But  aa  for  SLufHe 
Screw,  what  with  tlicir  fines  aud  tlioir  keys,  a  man  never 
knows  wtat  he  LaB  to  spend.     Come,'  lie  added,  filling  liia 
f    glaaa,  '  let'a  bava  a  toast :  Confuaion  to  Capital.' 

'  Tbat's  ynnr  sort,'  said  Mick.  '  Come,  Caroline  ;  drink 
to  your  partner's  toaat,  Miss  Harriet.  Money  'a  the  root  of 
all  evil,  which  nobody  can  deny.  We'll  have  the  riglita  of 
labour  yet ;  the  ten-hour  bill,  no  finea,  and  no  indiviiinala 
admitted  to  any  work  who  have  not  completed  their  Bistconth 
year.' 

'  No,  fifteen,'  aaid  Caroline,  eagerly. 

'  The  people  won't  bear  their  grievances  much  longer," 
said  Devilsdust. 

'  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  the  people  have,' 
said  Cai'oline,  '  is  the  bcaka  aorving  notice  on  Chaffing  Jack 
to  ahut  up  the  Temple  on  Sunday  cigbta.' 

'  It  ia  infiimoua,'  aald  JHck  ;  '  ayn't  we  to  have  no  recrea- 
tion ?  One  might  aa  well  live  in  Suffolk,  where  tlio  immi- 
grants come  from,  and  whore  they  are  obliged  to  bum  ricta 
to  pass  t!io  time.' 

'  Ab  for  tlio  rights  of  labour,' aaid  Harriet, '  the  people 
goes  for  nothing  with  this  machinery.' 

'  And  yon  have  opened  your  mouth  to  say  a  very  scnsiLle 
thing,  Miss  Harriet,'  said  Mick  ;  '  but  if  I  were  Lord 
Paramount  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  I'd  soon  settle  that 
queatioE.  Wouldn't  I  fire  a  broadside  into  their  "  doable 
deckers  "  P  The  liatLlo  of  Knvarino  at  ilowbi'ay  fair,  witli 
foui'teen  squiba  from  the  admiral'a  ahip  going  00"  at  the 
Barno  time,  should  be  nothing  to  it.' 

'  Labonr  may  be  weak,  but  capital  is  weaker,'  said 
Deviladust.     '  Their  capital  is  all  paper.' 

'  I  toll  you  what,'  said  Mick,  with  a  knowing  look,  and 

a  lowered  tone,  '  the  only  thing,  my  hearties,  that  can 

TO  this  here  nation  is  a good  strike.' 
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'  Your  lordaliip's  liinner  ia  served,'  announced  tbo  groom 
of  the  chambers  to  Lord  de  Mowbray  ;  and  the  noble  lord 
led  ont  Lftdy  Marney.  Tlie  rest  followed.  Egremont 
found  himself  seated  next  to  Lady  Uand  Fitz-Warene,  the 
youngor  daughter  of  the  earl.     Nearly  opposite  to  him  wm 

The  ladies  Fitz-Warene  were  sandy  girls,  somewhat  tall, 
with  rather  good  figures,  and  a  grand  air ;  the  eldest  ugly, 
the  eocond  rather  pretty ;  and  yet  both  very  much  alike. 
They  had  both  great  conversational  powers,  thongh  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Lady  Joan  was  doctriniil ;  Lady  Maud  itiquisi- 
tive:  the  first  oftoti  imparted  infonn.ition  which  you  did  not 
previously  possess ;  the  other  sugfjosted  ideas  which  were 
often  before  in  your  own  mind,  but  lay  tranquil  and  unob- 
served till  called  into  life  and  notice  by  her  fanciful  and 
vivaeioua  tongue.  Both  of  thEin  were  endowed  with  a 
remttrkable  self-pos session  ;  but  Lndy  Joan  wanted  softness, 
and  Lady  Slaud  repose. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  rapid  observation  of  Egremont, 
who  waa,  however,  experienced  in  the  world  and  quick  in 
his  detection  of  manner  and  of  oharactor. 

The  dinner  was  stately,  ns  becomes  the  high  nobility. 
There  were  many  guests,  yet  the  table  seemed  only  a  gor- 
geons  spot  in  the  capacious  chamber.  The  side  tables  were 
laden  with  silver  vases  and  golden  shields  arranged  on 
Bhelvcs  of  crimson  velvet.  The  walls  were  covered  ivith 
Fitz-Warenes,  De  Mowbrays,  and  De  Verea.  The  attend- 
ants glided  about  without  noise,  and  with  the  precision  of 
military  discipline.  They  watched  your  wants,  they  anti- 
cipated yonr  wishes,  and  they  supplied  all  you  desired  with 
&  lofty  air  of  pompous  devotion, 

'Ton  came  by  the  railroad  ?' inqiui64\jot4  4b1IL«w? 
^^^^mf-ally,  of  Lady  M&mej. 
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^^H        '  From  ^Inrlmm ;  nboiit  ten  miles  from  dh,'  repliod 

^^H   l&djBliip. 

^^B        '  A  gi'cat  roTolutiOB 

^H        ' 

^^K        '  I  fear  it  has  a  dangorona  tendency  to  equality,'  raid 

^^V    his  lordship,  shaking  his  head     '  I  anppose  Lord  Mamej 

^^F    givca  them  all  tlio  opposition  in  his  power.' 

'  There  is  nobody  so  violent  agaiaat  railroads  as  George," 
Eaid  Lndy  Mamey,  '  I  cannot  toll  yon  what  ho  docs  not  do ! 
He  organised  the  whole  of  oior  division  against  the  Marham 
line! ' 

'  I  rather  counted  on  him,'  aaid  Lord  de  Mowbray,  'to 
assist  mo  in  rcaisting  this  joiut.branch  here;  bnt  I  waa 
Burpriaed  to  learn  he  had  consented.' 

'  Not  until  the  coroponsation  waa  settled,'  innocently  ro- 
markod  Lady  Mamey;  '  George  never  oppoaea  them  after 
that.  He  gave  up  all  opposition  to  the  Marham  line  whcD 
they  agreed  to  Lis  forms.' 

'And  yet,'    said  liOrd  de  Mowbray,  'I   think    if  Lord 
Marney  would  take  a  dillerentviewof  the  case,  and  look  to 
the  moral  conHeqncnccs,  he  would  hcaitate.      Eqnality,  Lady 
/Mamey,  equality  ia  not  onr  vielier.     If  we  uoble.i   do  not 
I  make  a  stand  against  the  levelling  spirit  of  tho  age,  I  am 
I  loss  to  know  who  will  fight  the  battlei     You  may 
I   depend  upon  it  that  these  railroads  are  yory  dangerotu 
things." 

'I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  suppose  yon  have  heard  of 
[Lady  Vanilla's  trip  from  ]iinninghara  ?  Have  yon  not, 
I  indeed  ?  She  came  np  with  Lady  Laura,  and  two  of  tlia 
I  most  gentlcnmnliko  men  sitting  opposite  her  j  never  met, 

Isho  says,  two  more  intelligent  men.  She  begged  ono  of 
(horn  at  Wolverhampton  to  ohnngo  scats  with  her,  and  ho 
was  most  politely  willing  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  only 
it  vas  neoossary  that  his  companion  should  move  at  Ui» 
same  time,  for  they  were  chained  together  !  Two  gentla- 
men,  Beat  totoivn  for  picking  a  pocVet  a.^.ShTcs^'owrj  -TOBBtt.' 
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'A  countess  and  a  felon  !  So  much  for  ptiblic  convey- 
ances,' said  Lord  Mowbray,  '  Bat  Latly  Vanilla  ia  oiie  of 
thoao  who  will  talk  ■R-ith  everybody,'  1 

'She  IB  very  amnaing,  thmi^li,'  said  Lady  Slamey. 

'  I  daro  Bay  she  is,'  said  Lord,  de  Mowbray  ;  '  bnt  believe 
lUD,  Diy  deal-  Lody  Mamcy,  in  these  times  especially,  m 
countoBS  liaa  aoracthini;  else  to  do  tban  be  amnaing.' 

'  Ton  think,  as  jiixiporty  baa  its  dntiea  as  well  as  its 
rigbta,  rank  haa  its  bores  aa  well  as  its  ploaanres.' 

Lord  Hlowbray  mnsed. 

'  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Jermyn  ?  '  aaid  a  lively  little  lady 
with  sparkling  beady  black  oycs,  and  a  yellow  complciion, 
though  with  good  features :  '  when  did  yon  aiiive  in  the 
north  ?  I  have  been  fighting  yonr  battles  finely  since  I  saw 
yon,'  she  added,  shaking  her  head  rather  with  an  expression 
of  admonition  tlian  of  sympathy. 
,'  '  Yon  are  always  fighting  one's  battles.  Lady  Firebracc ; 
it  ia  very  kind  of  yon.  If  it  were  not  for  yon,  we  ahonid 
none  of  us  know  how  mnch  wo  are  oU  abused,'  replied  Jlr. 
Joraiyn,  a  young  M.P. 

'  They  aay  you  gave  the  most  radical  piedgea,'  aaid  Lady 
Firobraco  eagerly,  and  not  without  malice,  '  I  heard  Lord 
llnddlebrains  say  that  if  ho  had  had  the  least  idea  of  yonr^ 
principles,  you  would  not  have  had  hia  influence.' 

'  Mnddlebraina  can't  command  a  single  vote,'  said  Mr.i 
Jermyn.  '  He  ia  a  political  humbng,  the  greatest  of  ftHi 
humbngs;  a  mnn  who  swaggers  about  London  clubs  audi 
conanlts  solemnly  about  his  influence,  and  in  the  country; 
is  a  nonentity.' 

'  WeU,  that  can't  be  said  of  Lord  Clarinel,'  rejoined  Lody^ 
Firebrnco. 

'  And  hare  yon  been  defending  me  against  liord  Clarincl'i 
attacks?'  inquired  ili:  Jermyn. 

*  No;  but  1  am  going  to  Womsbury,  and  then  I  have  na 
donbt  I  shall  have  the  opportimity.' 

'  I  am  gf)iiig  to  TFcmsbiiry  myscir,'  wA  Ht-  5gcro.-p>^ 
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'  And  what  does  Lord  Clarlnel  think  of  yoor  pledfre 
about  the  peaRion  list  ?  '  sciid  Lady  Fircbrace,  daunted  but 
maligiuuit. 

'  Ho  nevct  t«ld  me,"  said  Mr.  Jennyn. 
_      'I  believe  yon  did  not  pl-edge  yonraolf  to  the  ballot P' 
FlBqaired  Lady  Firebrace  with  an  aBected  air  of  inqoiaitiTe' 
'nes§, 

'  It  is  a  sabjoct  that  requires  some  reflection,'  said  Mr, 
Jermyn.  '1  must  consult  some  profound  polidciaa  like 
Lady  Fircbraco.  By-the-bye,  you  told  my  mother  that  the 
eunservativea  would  have  a  majority  of  fifteen.  Do  yon 
tldnk  they  wiU  have  bo  ouch  ?  '  eaid  Mr.  Jormyn  with  an 
innocent  air,  it  now  being'  notorious  that  the  whig  adrainis- 
tration  had  a  majority  of  double  that  amount. 

'I  said  Mr  Tadpole  gave  us  a  niajoi-ity  of  fifteen,'  said 
Lady  Firebrace.  '  I  know  ho  was  in  error ;  because  I  had 
happened  to  see  Lord  Melbourne's  own  list,  made  up  to  the 
last  boor;  and  which  gave  the  govemmout  a  majority  of 
sixty.  It  was  only  shown  to  three  members  of  Ibe  cabinet,' 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  ti'iuin pliant  mystery. 

liady  Firebrace,  a  great  atateawoman  among  the  toriea, 
was  prond  of  an  admirer  who  was  a  member  of  the  whig 
cabinet.  She  was  rather  an  agreeable  guest  in  a  country 
house,  with  her  esi«nsivo  correspondence,  and  her  bnlletins 
from  both  sides.  Tadpole,  flattered  by  her  notice,  and 
charmed  with  female  society  that  talked  his  own  slang,  and 
entered  with  aifectod  ontbusiasra  into  all  his  petty  plots 
and  barren  machinations,  was  vigilant  in  his  commnnicn- 
tions;  while  her  whig  cavalier,  an  easy  individual,  who 
always  made  love  by  talking  or  \vriting  polities,  abandoned 
himself  without  reserve,   and  instructed   Lady  Firebrace 

ignlarly  afl^r  every  council.     Taper  looked  grave  at  this 

connection    between   Tadpole   and   Lady  Firebrace;    and 

whenever  an  election  was  lost,  or  a  division  stuck  in  (ho 

mad,  he  gave  the  cne  with  a  nod  and  monosyllable,  and 

ooBaervadre  pack    that  infosla   cl\iV)&,  cba.Micnn^  cm 
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BHbbjerta  of  wluch  it  is  impossible  tliey  can  know  anjtliing, 
■  instantly  began  barking  and  yelping,  danonncing  traitors, 
and  wondering  how  tbe  leaders  could  be  so  led  by  the  nose 
and  not  ace  that  which  was  flagmnt  to  tbo  wbole  world. 
If,  OQ  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  Hcemed  to  go  with  the 
Carlton  Club,  or  the  opposition  benches  'iion  it  was  the 
whig  and  liberal  hounds  who  howled  and  moaned,  explain- 
ing everything  by  the  indiBCretioo,  iaifttuatton,  treason  of 
Lord  Viscount  Masque,  and  appealing  to  tbo  initiated 
world  of  idiots  around  them,  whether  any  party  could  ever 
succeed,  hsiuperod  by  such  men,  and  influenced  by  such 

The  best  of  the  Joke  was,  that  all  this  time  Lord  Masque 
and  Tadpole  were  two  old  foxes,  neither  of  whom  conveyed 
to  lady  Firehrace  a,  single  circumstance  but  with  the  wish, 
intention,  and  malice  aforethought,  that  it  should  bo  com-    , 
manicated  to  his  rival. 

'I  must  get  you  to  interest  Lord  de  Mowbray  in  our 
cause,'  said  Sir  Vavasour  Fireb race,  inim  insinuating  voice, 
to  his  neighbour.  Lady  Joan  ;  '  I  have  sent  him  a  large 
packet  of  documents.  Ton  know,  he  is  one  of  us  ;  still  one 
of  us.  Onco  a  baronet,  always  a  baronet,  The  dignity 
merges,  but  does  not  cease  ;  and  happy  aa  I  am  to  see  one 
covered  with  high  honours  who  is  in  every  way  so  worthy  of 
them,  afcill  I  confess  to  you  it  is  not  so  much  aa  Earl  de 
Mowbray  that  your  worthy  father  interests  i 
undoubted  character  and  capacity  of  Sir  Altamont  Pitz. 
Warene,  baronet.' 

'Tou  have  the  data  on  whieb  you  move,  1  suppose,  well   ' 
digested,'  said  Lady  Joan,  attentive,  but  not  interested. 

'  The  case  is  clear ;  so  fcr  as  equity  is  concerned,  irrcsisti.    i 
bio  ;  indeed  the  late  king  pledged  himself  to  a  certain  point. 
But  if  you  would  do  mo  the  favour  of  reading  our  memoriil.' 
The    proposition    is   not   one  adapted    to   our  present 
civilisation,'  said  Lady  Joan.     '  A  barOTicte'j  \ifta  "Vw.ttj'mB  ^ 
the  diatiaeUim  of  the  middle  clagB-.RpWai'AyaiqQX^^gtf'''*^  ^ 
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for  example,  ia  a  baronet ;  and  I  dare  say  Eome  of  4iH 
tradesmen  ;  brewers,  or  poopio  of  that  clasB.     An  uttempt 
to  elevate  them  into  an  order  of  nobility,  however  inferior, 
wonld  partake,  in  Borae  degree,  of  the  ridicnlouB.' 

'  And  has  the  date  oscapod  hia  gont  this  year  ? '  inquired 
Lord  Mamey  of  Lady  de  Mowbray. 

'A  alight  touch  ;  I  never  knew  my  father  so  well.  1 
expect  yon  will  meet  him  liere.     We  look  for  him  daily,' 

'  I  Bhflll  be  doligbtod  ;  I  hope  he  will  coma  to  Marney  in 
October.     I  keep  the  hluo  ribbon  cover  for  him.' 

'  What  you  anggest  is  very  jnst,'  said  Egi-eraont  to  Lady 
Maud.  '  If  we  only,  in  onr  own  .tphcros,  made  the  exertion, 
the  general  effect  wonld  be  great.  Marney  Abbey,  for  in- 
efance,  I  believe  one  of  the  finest  of  onr  monastic  remains, 
that  indeed  ia  not  disputed,  diminished  yearly  to  repair 
bams ;  the  cattle  browsing  in  the  navo ;  all  tliia  might  be 
prevented,  K  my  brother  would  not  consent  to  preacrveor 
to  restore,  still  nny  member  of  the  family,  even  I,  withont 
expense,  only  with  a  littla  zeal  as  yon  say,  might  preveat 
miachief,  might  stop  at  least  demolition.' 

'  If  this  movement  in  the  cbnrch  had  only  revived  a  taste 
for  Christian  architecture,'  aaid  Lady  Maud,  'it  would  not 
have  been  barren,  and  it  has  done  so  much  more!  But  I 
am  Borprised  that  old  families  can  be  so  dead  to  our  uationa) 
iirt ;  BO  full  of  our  ancestors,  their  esploita,  their  mind. 
Indeed  you  and  I  have  no  excuse  for  snch  indifference,  Ifr. 
Egremont.' 

'  And  I  do  not  think  T  shall  ever  again  be  jnstly  accnied 
of  it,'  replied  Egremont,  '  you  plead  its  cause  so  eSecttvely. 
Bnt  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  have  bcou  thinking  of  late  about 
these  things ;  monasteriea  and  so  on  ;  the  induence  of  tha 
old  chnrch  ayatem  on  tha  happiness  and  comfort  of  tbe 
People' 

And  on  the  tone  of  the  Nobles ;  do  cot  yon  think  ho  f ' 
aaJd  Lady  Mand.     'I know  it  is  the  fashion  to  deride  the 
tdea,  but  do  not  yon  thin\t  ttiej  Wi  'Ctaiivt  ^-n^^  i 
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t  impulse,  and,  in  a  certnin  sense,  led  to  great  results  P  T^^M 
..iLiijon  me  if  I  B{)cnk  with  emphasis,  bat  I  never  can  ^^M 
Torget  I  am  a  daughter  of  the  first  Gmsaders.'  j^H 

'  The  tone  of  society  is  certainly  lower  than  of  yore,'  said     ^| 
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society  is  certainly  lower  than  of  yore,'  said 
Egremont.  '  It  ia  easy  to  say  -v/o  viow  the  past  through  & 
fallaciona  mediom,.  Wo  havo,  however,  amplo  ovidence  that 
men  feol  less  deeply  than  of  old,  and  act  with  less  devotion. 
But  how  far  is  this  occasioned  hy  thp  modem  position  of 
our  church?     That  is  the  question.' 

'  You  must  Rpcak  to  Mr.  St,  Lya  about  that,'  said  Lady 
Maud.     '  Do  you  know  biia  F  '  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

'  No  ;  ia  be  here  ?  ' 

'Next  to  mamma.' 

And,  looking  in  that  direction,  on  the  left  hand  of  Lady 
Mowbray,  Egremont  beheld  a  gcutluraau  in  the  last  year  of 
his  youth,  if  youth  according'  to  the  scale  of  Hippocrates 
cease  at  thirty-five.  He  was  distinguished  by  that  beauty' 
of  the  noble  English  blood,  of  which  in  these  days  few  types 
remain;  tho  Norman  tempered  by  the  Saxon ;  the  tiro  of 
conquest  softened  hy  integrity ;  and  a  serene,  though  infleii- 
bte  habit  of  mind.  The  chains  of  contention,  an  external 
life  grown  out  of  all  proportion  with  that  of  the  heart  and  y 
mind,  have  destroyed  this  dignified  beauty.  There  ia  no  1/ 
longer  in  fact  an  aristocracy  in  England,  for  tho  superiority 
of  the  animal  man  is  an  essential  quality  of  aristocracy. 
But  that  it  once  e.'dsted,  any  collection  of  portraits  from 
the  sixteenth  ceiilury  will  show.  ^m 

Aubrey  St.  Lys  was  a  younger  son  of  the  most  ancient    ^^M 
Norman    family  in    England,       The   Conqueror   had   given    ^^M 
tbcm  the  moderate  catat*  on  which  they  now  lived,  and     ^^ 
which,  in  spite  of  so   many  civil   conflicts  and  religiona 
changes,  they  had  handed  down  to  each  other,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  for  eight  centuries.     Aubrey  St,  LyB 
was  the  vicar  of  Mowbray.     He  had  been  the  college  tutor 
of  tho  late  Lord  Fitz-Warene,  whose  mivid  Iw  \iail.  fe-criiiA, 
whose  hriffht  ahib'ties  be  had  caUivnted,  itVo  a&w«ii\\w^- 
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To  that  connection  ho  owed  the  slight  preferment  whioh  I 
possessed,  but  which  was  all  he  desired.  A  bishopric  wool 
not  have  tempted  him  from  his  peculiar  charge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Mowbraj,  teeming  with  ii 
toiling  thousands,  there  rose  a  building  which  might  yi 
with  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  our  land.  Beautiful  i1 
solemn  towers,  its  sculptured  western  front ;  beautiful  ii 
columned  aisles  and  lofty  nave ;  its  sparkhng  shrine  an 
delicate  chantry ;  most  beautiful  the  streaming  glories  o 
its  vast  orient  light ! 

This  magnificent  temple,  built  by  the  monks  of  Mowbraj 
and  once  connected  with  their  famous  house,  of  which  not  i 
trace  now  remained,  had  in  time  become  the  parish  churd 
of  an  obscure  village,  whose  population  could  not  have  fiUec 
one  of  its  side  chapels.  These  strange  vicissitudes  o 
ecclesiastical  buildings  are  not  singular  in  the  north  o 
England. 

Mowbray  Church  remained  for  centuries  the  wonder  o 
passing  peasants,  and  the  glory  of  county  histories.  Bu 
there  is  a  magic  in  beautiful  buildings  which  exercises  ai 
irresistible  influence  over  the  mind  of  man.  One  of  tlM 
reasons  urged  for  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  afto 
the  dispersion  of  their  inhabitants,  was  the  pemiciooi 
influence  of  their  solemn  and  stately  forms  on  the  memortoi 
and  imagination  of  those  that  beheld  them.  It  was  im' 
possible  to  connect  systematic  crime  with  the  creators  d 
such  divine  fabrics.  And  so  it  was  with  Mowbray  Church 
When  manufactures  were  introduced  into  this  district 
which  abounded  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  thcii 
successful  pursuit,  to  Mowbray,  offering  equal  though  noi 
superior  advantages  to  other  positions,  was  accorded  tin 
preference,  *  because  it  possessed  such  a  beautiful  church. 
The  lingering  genius  of  the  monks  of  Mowbray  hovered 
round  the  spot  wliich  they  had  adorned,  and  sanctified,  an^ 
loved ;  and  thus  they  had  indirectly  become  the  authors  oi 
its  present  greatness  and  prosperity. 
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Doliappily,  for  a  long  season  the  vicars  of  Mowbray  had 
been  little  conscious  of  tLeir  mission.  An  immense  popula- 
tion gathered  round  the  sacred  citadel  and  gradually  spread 
on  all  sides  of  it  for  miles.  But  the  parish  church  for  a 
long  time  remained  the  only  one  at  Mowbray  when  the 
population  of  the  town  exceeded  that  of  some  European 
capitals.  And  even  in  the  pansh  church  the  frigid  spell  of 
Erastian  self-complacency  fatally  prevailed.  A  scanty  con- 
gregation gathered  together  for  form,  and  as  much  influenced 
by  party  as  higher  sentiments.  Going  to  church  was  held 
more  genteel  than  going  to  meeting.  The  principal  trades- 
men of  the  neighbouring  great  houses  deemed  it  more 
'aristocratio; '  using  a  favourite  and  hackneyed  epithet, 
which  only  expressed  their  own  servility.  About  the  time 
the  Church  Commission  issued,  the  congregation  of  Mowbray 
was  approaching  zero.  There  was  an  idea  afloat  for  a  time 
of  making  it  the  seat  of  a  new  bishopric  ;  the  cathedral  was 
ready ;  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  flne  art.  But 
tiierewasno  residence  for  tiie  projected  prelate,  and  a  jobbing 
bishop  on  the  commission  was  afraid  that  ho  might  have  to 
contribute  to  building  one.  So  the  idea  died  away ;  and 
the  living  having  become  vacant  at  this  moment,  instead  of 
I  bishop,  Mowbray  received  an  humble  vicar  in  the  shape 
of  Aubrey  St.  Lys,  who  came  among  a  hundred  thousand 
heathen  to  preach  *  the  Unknown  Ood.' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


*  AxD  how  do  you  find  the  people  about  you,  Mamcy  ?  '  said 
lord  de  Mowbray,  seating  himself  on  a  sofa  by  his  guest. 

*A11  very  well,  my  lord,'  replied  the  earl,  who  ever 
^tedLord  de  Mowbray  with  a  certain  degree  of  ceremony, 
specially  when  the  descendant  of  the  Crusaders  aficcted 
the  familiar.  There  was  something  0 f  a  Puck-like  malignity 
iA  the  temperament  of  Lord  Mamey,  which  Qx\ub\\A^  \\«i^ 
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To  Uutt  connection  ho  owed  the  slight  preferment  which 
posBossed,  bat  which  was  all  he  desired.  A  bisboprio  woi 
not  hftve  tempted  him  &om  his  peonliar  chargo. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Mowbray,  teeming  with 
toiling  thousands,  there  rose  a  building  which  might  < 
with  mao^  of  the  cathedrals  of  our  land.  Beantiful 
solemn  towers,  its  scnlptnrcd  western  front ;  beantiful 
colamned  aisles  and  lofty  nave ;  its  sparkling  shrine  a 
delicate  chantry ;  most  bcantifxd  the  streaming  glories 
its  vest  orient  light! 

This  magniCcent  temple,  built  by  the  monks  of  i^Iowbrt 
and  once  connected  with  their  famous  house,  of  which  nol 
trace  DOW  remained,  had  in  time  become  the  pariah  chur 
of  an  obscnre  village,  whose  population  could  not  have  £11 
one  of  its  side  chapels.  These  strange  viciasitndes 
ecclesiastical  buildings  are  not  siogolar  in  the  north 


Mowbray  Church  remained  for  centuries  the  wonder 
passing  peasants,  and  the  glory  of  county  histories.  E 
there  is  a  magic  in  beautiful  buildings  which  exercises 
irresistible  influence  over  the  mind  of  man.  One  of 
reasons  urged  for  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  afl 
the  dispersion  of  their   inhabitants,  was   the    pemicic 
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nnhappilj,  for  a  long  season  the  vicars  of  Mowbray  had 
been  littile  conscions  of  their  mission.  An  immense  popula- 
tion gathered  round  the  sacred  citadel  and  gradually  spread 
on  all  sides  of  it  for  miles.  But  the  parish  church  for  a 
kmg  time  remained  the  only  one  at  Mowbray  when  the 
popnlation  of  the  town  exceeded  that  of  some  European 
C8{Htal8.  And  even  in  the  parish  church  the  frigid  spell  of 
Erastian  self-complacency  fatally  prevailed.  A  scanty  con- 
gregation gathered  together  for  form,  and  as  much  influenced 
}fj  party  as  higher  sentiments.  Going  to  church  was  held 
more  genteel  than  going  to  meeting.  The  principal  trades- 
men of  the  neighbouring  great  houses  deemed  it  more 
^aristocratie ; '  using  a  favourite  and  hackneyed  epithet, 
which  only  expressed  their  own  servility.  About  the  time 
the  Church  Commission  issued,  the  congregation  of  Mowbray 
was  approaching  zero.  There  was  an  idea  afloat  for  a  time 
of  mining  it  the  scat  of  a  new  bishopric  ;  the  cathedral  was 
ready ;  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  flne  art.  But 
there  was  no  residence  for  the  projected  prelate,  and  a  jobbing 
liahop  on  the  commission  was  afraid  that  he  might  have  to 
contribute  to  building  one.  So  the  idea  died  away ;  and 
lifae  living  having  become  vacant  at  this  moment,  instead  of 
faiahop,  Mowbray  received  an  humble  vicar  in  the  shape 
Aubrey  St.  Lys,  who  came  among  a  hundred  thousand 
to  preach  *  the  Unknown  God.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


do  you  find  the  people  about  you,  Mamoy  ?  '  said 

Mowbray,  seating  himself  on  a  sofa  ^'«'  ^^is  guest. 

Twy  well,   my  lord,'  replied  »  ever 

ord  de  Mowbray  with  a  cer^  ^onj, 

'  when  the  descendant  0'  3cted 

r.    There  was  sometl  gnity 

porament  of  Lord  ]  d  itself 
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To  that  connection  bo  owed  the  alight  preferment  whiohtie 
poasGssed,  but  which  waa  all  he  deeired.  A  bishopric  woald 
not  have  tempted  him  from  hia  peculiar  charge. 

la  the  centre  of  tlio  town  of  Mowbray,  teeming  with  its 
toiling  thousnctia,  there  rose  a  building  which  might  tie 
with  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  our  Inud.  Boantiful  its 
Bolomn  towers,  its  acnlptared  weatem  front ;  beantifiil  it* 
columoed  aisles  and  lofty  navo ;  its  spackhng  shrine  and 
delicate  chantry ;  most  beautiful  the  streaming  glorioB  of 
ita  vast  orient  light ! 

This  magnificent  temple,  buOt  by  the  monks  of  Mowbray, 
and  once  connected  with  their  famous  house,  of  which  not  a 
trace  now  remained,  had  in  time  become  the  pariah  churcli 
of  an  obscure  village,  whose  population  could  not  have  filled 
one  of  ita  aide  chapels.  These  strange  vicisflitudos  of 
occlesiaatieal  buildings  are  not  aingolar  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Mowbray  Church  remained  for  centuriea  the  wonder  of 
passing  peasants,  and  Uio  glory  of  county  liiatories.  But 
there  is  a  magic  in  beantifnl  buildings  which  eiercisea  on 
irresistible  influence  over  the  mind  of  man.  One  of  the 
reasons  urged  for  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  after 
the  dispersion  of  their  inhabitants,  was  the  pernicious 
inflneuce  of  their  solemn  and  stately  forma  on  the  niem.orioa 
and  imagination  of  those  that  beheld  them.  It  was  im- 
possible to  connect  aystematic  crime  with  the  creators  of 
Buch  divine  fabrics.  And  ao  it  was  with  Mowbray  Churcli. 
When  manufactures  were  intro'luccd  into  this  district, 
which  abounded  with  all  the  qualifies  nccessaiy  for  tlioir 
snccessful  pursuit,  to  Jlowbmy,  offering  equal  though  not 
Boperior  advantages  to  other  positions,  was  accorded  tlia 
preference,  '  because  it  possessed  such  a  beautiful  church.' 
The  lingering  genius  of  the  monks  of  Mowbray  hoverad 
round  the  spot  which  they  had  adorned,  and  sanctified,  and 
Jored;  and  thns  thoy  had  indirectly  become  the  aothors  of 
/taprcBOBt  ^gTGfttness  and  proapcrHy. 


rnii  mo  i\atio.\ 


^M  Uiiliappny,  for  a  long  bbobod  tlie  vicara  of  Mowbray  bad 
B  been  lit^e  conscions  of  tLoir  misfiion.  Au  imniense  popnla- 
H  turn  gathered  round  the  stu^red  citadel  aod  gradually  aproad 
'  on  all  Bides  of  it  for  milea.  Bnt  tho  parish  church  for  a 
long  time  remained  the  only  one  at  Mowbray  whoB  the 
population  pf  the  town  exceeded  that  of  some  European 
capitals.  And  even  in  tho  paHah  church  the  frigid  spell  of 
Erastiau  self- complacency  fatally  prevailed.  A  scanty  con- 
gregation gathered  together  for  form,  and  as  much  influenced 
by  party  as  hjglier  sentiments.  Coinjr  to  chnrch  was  held 
more  genteel  than  going  to  meeting.  The  principal  tradoa- 
mon  of  the  neighbouring  groat  houses  deemed  it  more 
'  ariatooratic  ; '  using  a  favourite  and  hackneyed  epithet, 
which  only  eipressed  tlieir  own  servility.  About  the  timo 
tlie  Chnrch  Commission  issned,  the  congregation  of  Mowbray 
was  approaching  zero.  There  was  an  idea  afloat  for  a  time 
of  making  it  the  eeat  of  a  now  bishopric  ;  the  cathedral  waa 
ready,  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  fine  art.  But 
there  was  no  residouce  for  tlie  projected  prelate,  and  a  jobbing 
bishop  on  the  commission  was  afinid  that  ho  might  hai 
contribute  to  boilding  one.  So  tho  idea  died  away ;  and 
the  living  having  become  vacant  at  this  moment.  Instead  of 
a  bishop,  Mowbray  received  an  humble  vicar  in  the  shape 
of  Aubrey  St.  Lys,  who  came  among  a  hundred  thousand 
heathen  to  preach  '  the  Unknown  God.' 


w 


CHAPTER   Xn. 


*  Akd  how  do  you  find  the  people  about  you,  Mamey  ?  '  Boii 
Lord  de  Mowbray,  seating  hmisclf  on  a  sofa  by  his  guest. 

'  All  very  well,  my  lord,'  replied  the  earl,  who  ever 
treated  Lord  de  Mowbray  with  a  certain  degree  of  ceremony, 
especially  when  tho  descendant  of  the  Crnsnicta  ».^ctXB&. 
the  familiar.  There  was  something  of  aPack-ViVenvSLO^piM 
ia  tho  tcinpcmmeut  of  Lord  Marncy,  ■w>i\c,\-»  ©ti^\;\V»6>'\V6^ 
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in  a  remarkable  talent  for  nioi'tifyirig  pcrsoua  in  a  stuaS 
way  :  by  a  gesture,  an  expression,  a  look,  cloaked,  too,  very 
often  mlh  all  tbe  ctaractor  of  profonnd  doferoneo.  The 
old  nobility  of  Spain  duligLted  to  address  eaeh  other  only 
by  their  names,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  apic-and-spM 
grandee;  calling  each  other,  'Infantado,'  'Sidonia,'  'Oaaona,' 
ind  then  turning  ronnd  with  the  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration, and  appealing  to  the  ^[ost  Noble  Marqois  of 


'  Tbey  begin  to  got  a  littlo  uneasy  here,'  said  Lord  de 
Mowbray. 

'  We  have  nothing  to  complain  of,'  said  Lord  Mamoy. 
'  We  eontinno  reducing  the  rates,  and  aa  long  as  we  do  tLat 
the  country  mast  improve.  The  workhonse  teat  tells.  We 
had  the  other  day  a  caso  of  incendiarism,  which  frightened 
some  people ;  bat  1  inquired  into  it,  and  am  quite  BatiRficd 
it  originated  in  purely  aocidontal  circumstaneua ;  at  leaat 
nothing  to  do  with  wages.  I  ought  to  bo  a  judge,  for  it 
was  on  my  own  pi-operty.' 

'  And  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  part  of  the  world. 
Lord  Maruoy  ? '  enquired  Mr.  St.  Lys,  who  was  standing  hj. 

'  Oh  !  good  enough  :  not  liko  your  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  hut  people  who  work  in  the  open  air  inatood  of  a 
furnace  can't  expect,  and  don't  require  anch.  They  get 
their  eight  shillings  a  week  ;  at  least  generally.' 

'  Eight  shillings  a  week  ! '  said  Mr.  St.  JJys.  '  Can  a 
labouring  man  with  a  family,  perhaps  of  eight  children,  lii'e 
on  eight  shillinga  a  week  ? ' 

'Oh!  as  for  that,'  said  Lord  Mamey,  'thoy  get  more 
than  that,  beoftuse  tbore  is  beer-money  allowed,  at  least  to 
a  great  extent  among  us,  though  I  for  one  do  not  approre 
of  the  practice,  and  that  makes  nearly  a  shilling  per  week 
additional  ;  and  tlieii  some  of  them  have  potato  gronnds, 
though  I  am  cutiroly  opposed  to  that  systc 

'  A)id  jet,'  aaid  Mr.  St.  Lya,  'how  they  contrive  to  Uvei 
Ja  me  rakrvoUooA,' 
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'Oh     aa  r      tliat    s    d  L  rd  Maniey,  ' I  havo  generally  r^ 
fonnd  the  !  gl  e    the  wa       the  worse  the  workman.     They  J 
only  spnl    le      mnya  tlie  beer-shopa.     Thetj  are  the 
cm-BO    f  1  u   t  T  I 


'  ty 

'  But  wliat  9  a  [  n  an  t  do,'  said  Jlr.  St.  Lys,  '  after 
hiB  day'a  work,  if  he  retiims  to  Lis  own  roof  and  finda  no 
home;  hia  firo  estinguished,  Iiia  food  unpr^pnredj  the 
partner  of  Lis  life,  wearied  with  labour  in  the  field  or  the 
factory,  etill  abaent,  or  perhaps  in  bed  from  exhaustioTi, 
becauBO  she  has  returued  wet  to  the  skiu,  and  has  no  chanj 
of  raiment  for  her  relief?  We  havo  removed  woman  irom) 
bei"  spbeT'B  ;  we  may  have  reduced  wages  by  her  iutrodnctioi 
into  the  market  of  labour ;  but  under  these  circumstanci 
what  we  call  domuatic  life  la  a  condition  impossible  to 
realiaed  for  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  we  mast  ■ 
thei-ofore  be  anrprised  that  they  seek  solace  or  rather  refuj 
in  the  beer-fihop.' 

Lord  Mamoy  looked  up  at  Mr.  St.  Lys  with  a  stare  of 
high-bred  impertinence,  and  then  carelessly  observed,  with- 
out directing  hia  words  to  lum,  '  They  may  Bay  what  they 
like,  but  it  is  all  an  alTair  of  population.'  r 

'  I  would  rather  believe  thut  it  ia  an  affair  of  resources,' 
said  5Ir.  St.  Lys;  'not  what  ia  the  amount  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  what  is  the  amount  of  our  resources  for  their 
nmintenauce.' 

'  It  cornea  to  the  same  thing','  sai<f  Lord  Mamoy.  '  Nothing 
t-au  put  thia  country  right  but  emigration  on  a  groat  scale  J 
and  aa  the  government  do  not  gIioobb  to  undertake  it,  I  havi 
commenced  it  for  my  avm  defence  on  a  small  scale.  I  will 
take  care  that  the  population  of  my  pariahea  ia  not  in- 
creaaed,  I  hnild  no  cottages,  and  I  destroy  all  I  can ;  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  no-y  bo.' 

'  Toa  havo  declared  war  to  the  cottage,  then,'  said  Mr 
St.  Lys,  smiling.  '  It  is  not  at  the  first  sound  so  startliunj  a 
ory  as  war  to  tl)e  castle,' 

',Satjuu  think  it  may  lead  to  it? '  aaw\  Iior&  ia'ifi.c™'^*^ 
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'  I  love  not  to  ho  a  prophot  of  evil,'  said  Mr.  St.  Lyt. 

Lord  filamey  rose  fi'oni  hia  RCtit  and  addressed  Lal^ 
Fii'ebrace,  wliose  hnsband  in  another  part  of  tha  room  had 
caught  Mr.  Jurmyn,  and  was  opening  his  mind  oa  '  tLe 
question  of  the  day ; '  Lady  Mand,  followed  by  Egremont, 
approached  Mr.  St.  Lya,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Egremont  has  a 
gi-eat  feeling  for  Ciiristiau  architecture,  Mr.  St.  Lys,  and 
wishes  particularly  to  visit  our  chnrch,  of  which  wo  are  BO 
proud,'  And  in  a  few  momenta  they  were  seated  together, 
and  engaged  in  conversation. 

Lord  de  Mowbray  placed  himself  by  tlio  side  of  Ladj 
Marney,  who  was  seated  by  his  eonntess. 

'  Oh  !  how  I  envy  you  at  filamey  ! '  he  exclaimed.  'No 
niauuracti.ireB,  no  smoke;  living  in  the  midst  of  a  beaatifnl 
park,  and  sniroundod  by  a  contented  poaaantry  !  ' 

'  It  ia  very  delightful,'  said  Lady  Mamey,  '  but  then  we 
are  so  dull ;  we  have  really  no  neighbourhood,' 

'  I  think  that  snch  an  advantage,'  said  Lady  de  Mowbray ; 
'  I  mast  say  I  like  my  friends  from  London.  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  the  people  here.  Excellent  people,  the  very 
best  people  in  the  world  ;  the  way  they  behaved  to  poor 
dear  Fitz-Warene,  when  they  wanted  him  to  stand  for  the 
county,  I  never  can  forget ;  bnt  then  they  do  not  know  the 
people  we  know,  or  do  the  things  we  do ;  and  when  yoo 
have  gone  through  the  routine  of  county  qneatioua,  and 
Bihauafed  the  weather  and  all  the  winds,  I  am  positiyelj, 
my  dear  Lady  Mamey,  ajtx  abois,  and  then  they  think  yon 
are  prond,  when  really  one  is  only  stupid.' 

'  I  am  fond  of  work,'  said  Lady  Maraey,  '  and  I  talk  to 
them  always  about  it.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  fortunate,  I  never  could  work ;  and  Joan 
and  Maud,  they  neither  of  them  work.  Maud  did  embroider  a 
banner  once  for  her  brother ;  it  is  in  the  haU,  I  think  it  boaa- 
tiful :  bnt  somehow. or  other  she  never  cultivated  her  talent' 

['For  all  that  has  occurred,  or  may  occur,' said  Mr,  St.Ly« 
to  Egremont,    '  1   blama    01A5  I'bB  ctiuict,     IlV^  c^iiiaa^ 
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deserted  tlie  people ;  and  from  tlint  moment  the  cliurcL  hna 
been  in  danger,  and  the  people  degraded,)  Formerly  religion 
undertook  to  satisfy  the  noble  wants  of  human  nature,  and 
by  its  festiTiiis  i-elieved  tlie  painful  weariness  of  toil.  The 
day  of  rest  was  consecrated,  if  not  always  to  elevated 
thoughts,  at  least  to  sweet  and  noble  sentiments.  The  church 
convened  to  its  Golemnities,  under  its  splendid  and  almost 
celestial  roofs,  amid  the  finest  monuments  of  ai't  that  human 
hands  have  raised,  the  whole  Christian  population ;  for 
there,  in  the  presence  of  God,  all  were  brethren.  It  shared 
eqnaUy  among  all  its  prayer,  its  incenso,  and  its  music ;  its 
sacred  instructions,  and  the  highest  enjoyments  that  tJio  arts 
could  afford.' 

'  Tou  believe,  then,  in  the  efficacy  of  forms  and  cei'o- 
monies  ?  ' 

'  What  you  call  forms  and  ceremonies  represent  the 
divinest  instincts  of  onr  nature.  Pnsh  your  aversion  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  a  legitimate  conolusien,  and  you 
would  prefer  kneeling  in  a  ham  rather  than  in  a  cathcdi'al. 
Yowc  tenets  would  strike  at  the  veiy  existence  of  all  art, 
which  is  essentially  spiritual.' 

'lam  not  speaking  ahstracte.lly,'  sfiiJ  Egremont,  'but 
Kither  with  reference  to  the  indh'ect  connection  of  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  with  another  church.  The  people  of 
this  coantry  associate  them  with  an  enthi'alling  snperatition 
and  a  foreign  dominion.' 

'With  Rome,'  said  Mr.  St.  Lya ;  'yet  forms  and  cere- 
monies existed  before  Rome.' 

'  But  practically,'  said  Egi'omont,  '  has  not  their  revival 
in  onr  service  at  the  present  day  a  tendency  to  restore  the 
Romish  system  in  this  country?  ' 

'It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  may  bo  the  practical 
effect  of  certain  circumstances  among  the  uninformed,'  said 
Mr.  St.  Lya.  '  The  Church  of  Rome  is  to  be  respected  as 
the  only  Hebrteo. christian  eh nrch  estaat-,  aU  otV^T  dwat'SiiB* 
BStaMieheii  by  the  Hebrew  apostles  Aia\6  i\att5^eKtoi^^ViA 


Rome  remains  ;  jnd  we  niuBt  nover  permit  the  exaggerated 
position  wiiicli  il  dSBumcd  in  tlio  middle  centuries  to  make 
ns  forget  ita  early  and  apostolical  character,  when  it  v/aa 
freah  from  Pftleatine,  and  as  it  were  frag^^nt  from  Paradise. 
The  Church  of  R«me  it  sustained  hj  apoatolieal  sacccasion; 
but  apostolical  succession  ia  not  an  institution  complete  in 
itself;  it  ia  a  part  of  a  whole  ;  if  it  be  not  part  of  a,  wliolo 
it  has  no  foundation.  The  apontlcB  succeeded  the  prophets. 
Onr  Master  announced  himself  aa  the  last  of  the  prophets. 
They  in  their  turn  were  the  heirs  of  the  patriai'clia :  men 
who  wei-e  in  direct  communication  with  the  Most  Iligh,  To 
men  not  less  faroured  than  the  apoatlea,  the  revelaliou  of 
the  priestly  character  was  made,  and  those  forms  and  cere- 
monies ordained  which  the  Church  of  Eome  has  never 
relinquished.  But  Rome  did  not  invent  tliem:  npon  their 
practice,  the  duty  of  all  congregations,  we  cannot  couaent 
to  her  founding  a  claim  to  supremacy.  For  would  you 
maintain  then  that  the  chureh  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  prophets  ?  Was  Moaes  tlien  not  a  cliurchman  ?  And 
Aaron,  was  he  not  a  high  priest  P  Ay !  greater  than  any 
pope  or  prelate,  whether  ho  be  at  Homo  or  at  Lambeth. 

'  In  all  these  church  digcusaiona,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  second  Teatamcut  is  avowedly  only  a  suppleracnt. 
Jehovah- Jo  ana  came  to  completo  the  "  law  and  the  pi-ophets." 
Christianity  ifl  completed  Judaism,  or  it  ia  nothing.  Chria- 
tiaiiity  is  iucomproheiisihle  without  Judaism,  as  Judaism  ia 
incomplete  without  Chi-istinuity.  What  has  Rome  to  do 
with  ita  completion ;  what  ■with  its  commencement  P  The 
law  was  not  thundered  forth  from  the  Capitoliao  mount; 
the  divine  atonement  was  not  fulfilled  upon  Mons  Sacer. 
Ko;  tJio  order  of  our  pi-icathood  cornea  directly  from 
Jehovali ;  and  the  forms  and  cereraouies  of  His  church  are 
the  regulations  of  His  supreme  intelhgence.  Rome  indeed 
boasts  that  the  authenticity  of  the  second  Testament  de- 
penda  upon  the  recognition  of  her  infalhbUity.  Thoauthen- 
ticity  oF  th»  second  Testament  dopenia  B\ict'a.\\a  toTi^c^iitj 
mitt  Lho  Rrst.  Did  Rome  proBervel\\o.t?    \  Tcco^.se  va. *A.« 
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•Vharcli  &a  institution  Lhoronghl;,  sinceroly  catholic :  ndnpted 
to  0,11  climoH,  and  to  all  ages.  I  do  not  bow  to  the  necessity 
of  a  visible  head  in  a,  duliaed  locality  ;  bnt  wore  I  to  eeek 
Tor  such,  it  would  not  be  at  B/ime.  I  cannot  discover  in  its 
history,  bowovor  memorable,  any  testimony  of  a  mission  ho 
BubSimo.  When  Otnnipotence  deigned  to  be  incarnate,  the 
Ineffable  Word  did  not  select  a  Roman  frame.  The  prophets 
were  not  Homans ;  the  apostles  wore  not  Romans  ;  she  wfan 
was  blessed  above  all  womeo,  I  never  heard  she  was  a 
Etoman  maiden.  No,  I  should  look  to  a  land  more  distant 
than  Italy,  to  a  eity  more  sacred  even  than  Rome.' 


CHAPTER  XUI. 


It  was  a  cloudy,  giimmering  dawn,  A  cold  withering 
east  wind  blew  through  the  silent  streets  of  Mowbray. 
The  sounds  of  the  night  had  died  away,  the  voices  of  the 
day  had  not  commonceil.  Thero  reigucd  a stillnosB  complete 
and  absorbing, 

Suddenly  Ihcro  is  a  voice,  there  is  movement.     Tlio  first 
footstep  of  the  new  week  of  toil  is  heard,     A  man  mnllied 
up  in  a  thick  coat,  atid  bearing  in  his  hand  what  would  seem 
dt  tlic  Gi-st  glance  to  be  a  shepherd's  crook,  only  its  handle 
is  mac!)  loiigor,  appears  upon  the  pavement.     He  touches  a 
uumber  of  windows   with  groat   qoickness   as   he   moves 
rapidly  along.      A   r".ittling   noise   Rounds  apon   each  pane.        j 
The    use  of   the   long   handle   of   his   instrument   becomes      ," 
apparent  aa  ho  proceeds,  enabling  him  as  it  does  to  reach 
the  upper  windows  of  the  dwellings  whose  inmates  he  has 
to  rouse.    Those  inmates  are  the  factory  givia,  who  subscribe 
in  diatiicta  to  engage  these  heralds  of  the  dawn  ;  and  by  a 
strict  obsorvanco  of  whose  citation  they  can  alone  escape 
the  dreaded  fine  that  awaits  those  who  have  not  arrived 
bA  the  door  of  the  factory  before  the  bell  ceases  to  sound. 
The  sentry  in  question,  quitting  ihc  etvocta,  M.\i  %'w)tf^\'n^ 
^ttroog-Ii  one  of  the  small  archwaja  tWt  we  ^i.a.Mei  \wS'si* 


I 
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noticed,  HfltfrcJ  it  conrt.  Here  lodged  a  multitude  of  h 
ployera;  and  tbe  long  crook,  as  it  were  by  Bome  sleiglit  of 
hand,  seemed  soanding  on  both  sides,  and  at  many  windows 
at  the  same  moment.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  court,  he 
was  about  to  touch  the  window  of  the  upper  story  of  the  last 
tenement,  when  that  window  opened,  and  a  man,  pale  and 
careworn,  and  in  a  melancholy  voice,  spoke  to  him. 

'  Simmons,'  said  the  man,  '  yon  need  not  rouse  this  story 
any  more  ;  my  daughter  has  left  us.' 

'  Has  she  loft  Webster's  ?  ' 

'No;  but  she  has  left  us.  She  ling  long  mnrmnred  at 
her  hard  lot;  working  like  a  slave,  and  not  for  herself. 
And  slie  hag  gonft  as  they  ail  go,  to  keep  hou.so  for  herself.' 

'That's  a  bad  jusiccsa,' said  the  watchman,  in  a  tone 
Eot  devoid  of  synipathy. 

'  Almost  as  bad  as  for  parents  to  I'.vo  on  their  children's 
wages,'  rephed  the  man  mournfully. 

'  And  how  i.'*  your  good  woman  ? ' 

'  Aa  poorly  ns  needs  bo.  Harriet  has  never  been  homo 
since  Friday  night.      She  owes  you  nothing  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  halfpenny.  She  was  as  regular  as  a  little  bee, 
and  always  paid  every  llouday  morning.  I  am  sorry  gbe 
has  left  you,  neighbour.' 

'The  Lord's  will  be  done.  It's  bard  times  for  sneh  as 
us,'  said  the  man  ;  and,  leaving  the  window  open,  he  retired 

It  was  a  single  chamber  of  whicli  ho  was  the  tenant.  In 
the  centre,  placed  so  aa  to  gain  the  best  light  which  the 
gloomy  situation  could  alTord,  was  a  loom.  In  two  comers 
of  tbo  room  were  mattresses  placed  on  the  floor,  a  check 
curtain,  hung  upon  a  string,  if  necessary,  concealing  them. 
On  one  was  his  sick  wife ;  on  the  other,  three  young  chiJ. 
dren :  two  girls,  the  oldest  about  eight  years  of  age ; 
between  them  their  hahy  brother.  An  iron  kettle  was  by 
the  hearth,  and  on  the  mantelpiece  some  candles,  a  few 
la'fye  m&tcbeB,  two  tin  mags,  a  paper  u!  ^vXi^  Mid  an  mjn 
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spoon.  Ill  a  farther  part,  close  to  tlie  wall,  wna  a  lioavy 
table  or  dresser ;  this  was  a  fixture,  as  well  as  the  form 
which  WRK  fastened  by  it. 

The  man  seated  himself  at  his  loom ;  he  commenced  his 
daily  task. 

'  Twelve  hours  of  daily  labour,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  , 
each  hour;  and  even  thia  labour  is  mortgaged!     How  is 
this  to  end  ?     la  it  rather  not  ended  P '     And  he  looked   1 
aroand  him  at  his  chamber  wiUiont  resoAirces  :   no  food,  no 
fuel,  no  furnitnre,   and  foar  human  beinpa  dependent  on  / 
him,  and  lying  in  their  ^VTBtched  beds,  because  they  had  no 
ctotlies.      '  I  cannot   sell   my  loom,'  he  continued,   '  at  the 
price  of  old  firewood,  and  it  cost  me  gold.     It  is  not  vico  '    \ 
that  has  brought  me  to  this,  nor  indolence,  nor  impradence.        L' 
I  was  bom  to  labonv,  and  I  was  ready  to  labour.     1  loved 
my  loom,  and  my  loom  loved  me.      It  gave  me  a  cottage  in 
my  native  villnge,  aitrrounded  by  a  gaiflen,  of  whoso  claims 
on  my  solicitude  it  was  cot  jcaloua.     There  was  time  for 
both.     It  gave  me  for  a  ^vife  tlie  maiden  that  I  had  e' 
loved  ;  and  it  gathered  my  children  round  my  hearth  w 
plentcoDsncsB  and  peace.    I  was  content;  I  eonght  no  other 
lot.     It  is  not  adversity  that  makes  me  look  back  upon  the 
past  with  tenderneaa. 

'  Then  why  am  I  hero  P     Why  am  1,  and  ais  handwd 
thousand  anbjects  of  the  Queen,  honest,  loyal,  and  indms- 
trioua,  why  are  we,  after  manfully  struggling  for  years,  and 
each  year  sinking  lower  in  the  scale,  why  are  we  dnven 
from  our  innocent  and  happy  homes,  our  country  cottages 
that  we  loved,  first  to  bide  inclose  towns  without  comforts, 
and  gradually  to  crouch  into  cellars,  or  find  a  squalid  lair      ^^ 
like  this,  without  even  the  common  necessaries  of  oxietencej    ^^H 
first  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life,  then  raiment,  and    ^^| 
at  length  food,  vanishing  from  ns.  ^H 

'  It  is  that  the  CapitaliBt  has  found  a  slave  that  has  sup-  I 
planted  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  mau,  OticeVfe  ■«^%  *jv  '\ 
Urtiaan .-  at  the  beat,  bo  now  only  watc\vBa  TnRcMmc*-,  *»&      — 


esen  tliat  occnpotioTi  8li]>s  from  hia  gmsii  to  the  woman 
i  and  tho  child.  TI10  capitAlist  flourishes,  !ie  amaaBBB  im- 
1  mouse  weftlth ;  wo  sink,  losrer  and  lower;  lower  than  tLa 
I  bcasta  of  burthen  ;  for  they  aro  fed  bolter  tlian  we  arO) 
I  Dared  for  more.  And  it  is  just,  for  according  to  the  presenl 
system  they  are  more  preciona.  And  yet  they  tell  ns  that 
the  interests  of  Cfipital  ftnd  of  Iiabour  (ire  identical. 

'  If  a  society  that  has  been  created  by  labour  suddenly 
bocomcB  indcpendeut  of  it,  that  society  is  bound  to  main< 
tain  the  race  whose  only  property  is  labonr,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  other  property,  which  bus  rot  ccasod  to  b« 
pi-odnctive. 

'  AVhen  the  class  of  tho  Nobility  wore  snpplanted  in 
Fi-ftnce,  they  did  not  amonnt  in  numtier  to  one-third  of  ns 
Hand-loom  weavers;  yet  all  Europe  went  to  war  to  aTenge 
their  wrongs,  every  atnto  subscribed  to  maintain  them  in 
their  adversity,  and  when  tliey  were  restored  to  their  own 
country  tlieir  own  land  supplied  them  with  an  ioimensB 
indemnity.  Who  caros  for  us  ?  Yet  wo  have  logt  anr 
estates.  Who  raises  a  voice  for  ns  ?  Vet  we  ai*  at  least 
as  innocent  as  the  nobility  of  France.  We  sink  among 
no  siglui  except  our  own.     And  if  they  give  us  sympathy, 

I   what  then  ?      Sympathy  is  tho  solace  of  tlie  Poor ;  bnt  for 
tho  Rich  there  is  Compensation.' 

'  Is  that  Harriet  ? '  said  his  wife,  moving  in  her  bod. 
Tho  Hand-loom  weaver  was  recalled  from  his  reverie  (o 
tho  argent  misery  that  surrounded  him. 

'No!'  ho  repUed  in  a  qnick  hoarse  voice,  'it  is  not 
H.irriet.' 

■  Why  does  not  Harriet  come  P  ' 

'  She  will  come  no  more  1  '  rephod  the  weaver ;  '  I  told 
you  BO  last  night;  sho  can  bear  this  place  no  longer  ;  and 
1  am  not  surpriaod.' 

'  How  aro  we  to  get  food,  then  ?  '  rejoined  hia  wife  ;  '  yoa 

onght  not  to  have  let  her  leave  ub.  Ton  do  nothing,  Wanier. 

^^S^^.  P.P  iragM  yonrself ;  and  yon  tavelet  fee  cw\  wm^; 
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'  T  will  escape  myself  if  you  aay  that  again,'   eaid   the 
weaver ;  '  I  bave  bocn  np  these  three  houTB  finiehiTig  this    ' 
piece,  which  ought  to  bavo  boon  taken  homo  on  Saturday 

'  Biit  yon  have  hecn  paid  for  it  beforehand.  Ton  get  I 
nothing  for  your  work.  A  penny  sin  hour  !  What  Bort  at  I 
work  ia  it  that  briDga  a  penny  an  liour  P  ' 

'  Work  that  you  have  ollen  admired,  Mary  ;  and  haa 
before  thia  gained  a  prize.  Bat  if  yon  don't,  like  the  work,' 
said  the  man,  quitting  his  loom,  '  lot  it  alone.  There  waa 
enoogh  yet  owing  on  this  pioce  to  have  allowed  nsto  break 
our  fast.  However,  no  matter  ;  we  muat  starve  sooner  or 
later.     Let  ua  begin  nt  once.' 

'  No,  no,  Philip !  work.  Let  ub  break  our  fast,  oomo 
what  may.' 

'  Twit  mo  no  more,  then,'  said  the  weaver,  reaoming  his 
seat,  '  or  I  throw  the  shuttle  for  the  last  time.' 

'  I  will  not  taunt  you,'  said  Iiia  wife  in  n  kinder  touo,  '  I 
was  wrong ;  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  am  very  ili.  It  ia  not  for 
Tiyself  I  speak  j  I  want  not  to  oat ;  I  have  no  appetite  ;  my 
lips  are  so  very  parched.  But  the  children,  the  children 
went  Rup]>cr!cES  to  bed,  and  they  will  wako  soon.' 

'  Mother,  wo  ayn't  asleep,'  said  the  elder  girl. 

'  No,  we  ayn't  asleep,  mother,'  said  her  eiatcr  ;  '  we  heard 
all  that  you  said  to  father.' 

'  And  baby  ?  ' 

'  He  sleeps  still.' 

'I  ahiver  verymnch  !  "  said  the  mother.  'It's  a  cold  day. 
Pray  shut  the  window,  Warner.  I  see  the  drops  upon  the 
pane ;  it  is  raining.  I  wonder  if  the  porBOns  below  wonld 
lend  ua  one  block  of  coal.' 

'  We  have  bon-owed  too  often,'  said  Warner. 

'  I  wiah  there  were  no  aneh  thing  aa  coal  in  the  land,'  \ 
said  hia  wife,  '  and  then  the  oiiginea  would  not  be  able  to  \ 
work;  and  wo  bLohIJ  Iihvo  our  rights  atpd-a,' 
n  I' BBJd  TVamer. 
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'  Don't  yoa  tliink,  \S  ai'ner,'  eaid  hia  wife,  '  Uiat  yon  conld 
sell  that  piece  to  eomo  other  pereon,  and  owe  Barber  tar 
tho  money  he  advanced  P  ' 

'  No  ! '  said  licr  hnaliand,  fiercely.     '  I'll  go  straight.' 

'And  let  your  children  starve,'  said  hia  wife,  'when yon 
conld  get  five  or  six  shillinga  at  once.  But  bo  it  always 
was  with  yon.  Wliy  did  not  you  go  to  the  machinea  yenrs 
ago  like  other  men,  and  ho  get  nsed  to  them  ?  ' 

'  I  ehoulii  have  been  supplanted  by  this  time,'  aaid  War- 
ner, '  by  a  girl  or  a  woman  !  It  wonld  have  been  jnst  u 
bad!' 

'  Why  there  was  your  friend,  Walter  Gerard  j  he  was  ti« 
same  as  you,  and  yet  now  ho  geta  two  pound  a  weekj  at 
least  I  have  often  heard  you  say  so.' 

'  Walter  Gerard  ia  a  man  of  great  parta,'  e&id  Warner, 
'  and  might  have  been  a  maBtor  himself  by  this  time  had 
ho  cared,' 

'  And  why  did  ho  not  ?  ' 

'  He  had  no  wife  and  children,'  said  Wamor ;  '  ho  was 
not  BO  blessed.' 

The  baby  woke  and  began  to  cry. 

'  Ah  !  my  cliild  !  '  exelaLmed  the  mother.  '  That  wicked 
Harriet  I  Here,  Amelia,  I  bave  a  morBol  of  crust  here.  I 
saved  it  yesterday  for  baby  ;  m.oiaten  it  in  water,  and  tie  it 
up  in  this  piece  of  calico  :  be  will  suck  it ;  it  will  keep  him 
qniet ;  I  can  bear  anything  but  bis  cry.' 

'  I  shall  have  finished  my  Job  by  noon,'  said  Warner; 
'  Bed  then,  please  God,  we  shall  break  our  fast.' 

'  It  is  yet  two  hours  to  noon,'  said  bis  wiib.  '  And  Bar- 
ber always  keeps  you  so  long  !  I  cannot  bear  that  Barber: 
I  dare  say  he  will  not  advance  you  money  again,  as  yon 
did  not  bring  the  job  home  on  Saturday  night.  If  I  wore 
you,  Philip,  I  would  go  and  soli  the  piece  unfinished  at  onc« 
to  one  of  the  cheap  shops.' 

'  I  have  gone  atraight  all  my  life,'  said  Warner. 
'And  much  good  it  lias  done  you,'  Ba.\i\a.\ft  w\i^ 
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'  My  poor  Amelift  I  How  she  Bliivei-a  !  I  tliiuk  the  hqu 
iterer  touches  this  house.     It  is,  indeed,  a  most  wretchud 

'  It  will  not  aniioj  yon  long,  Mary,'  said  lier  hnsband  : 
'  1  can  pay  no  more  rent ;  ajid  I  only  wonder  they  huve 
not  been  here  already  to  tako  the  week.' 

'  And  where  are  we  to  go  ?  '  said  the  wife. 

'  To  a  place  which  certainly  the  Bim  never  touches,'  said 
her  husband,  with  a  kind  of  malice  in  hia  misery—'  to  a 

'  Oh  !  why  was  I  ever  boru  ?  '  exclaimed  bia  wife.  '  And 
yet  I  was  so  happy  once  !  And  it  ia  not  onr  fault.  I  can- 
not mako  it  out,  Warner,  why  you  should  not  get  two  ponnds 
a  week  like  Walter  Gerard.' 

'  Bah  !  '  said  the  husband. 

'  Tou  said  he  bad  no  familj 
thought  ho  had  a  daughter.' 

'  But  she  is  no  burthen  to  him, 
ia  the  Superior  of  the  convent  be 
her  mother  died,  and  brought  her 

'Oh!  then  she  is  a  nun?' 

'  Not  yet ;  bnt  I  dare  say  it  will  end  in  it.' 

'  Well,  I  think  I  would  even  sooner  starve,'  said  bia  wife, 
'  than  my  children  should  be  nuns.' 

At   this  moment    there   was  a   knocking    at    tli 
Warner  descended  from  his  loom,  and  opened  it, 

'  Lives  Philip  Warner  here  ? '  enquired  a  clear 
peculiar  sweetness. 

'  My  name  is  Warner.' 

'  I  come  from  Walter  Gerard,'  continued  the  voice 
letter  reached  him  only  last  night.  The  girl  at  whose 
house  your  daughter  left  it  has  q^uitted  this  week  past  Mr, 
Trafford's  factory.' 

'  Pray  enter." 

And  there  entered  SmiL. 


'  continued  his  wife. 


The  sister  of  Mr.  TraiTorri 
3,  and  she  took  Sybil  when 
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^H    *  Youn  wITo  is  ill  F  '  said  Sjliil. 

^^H  '  Vory  1 '  replied  Warner's  wife.  '  Onr  ilanglitor  has 
^^H  behaved  infamously  to  ne.  She  hsis  qaittcd  ns  witbont 
^^B  Baying'  by  your  loavo  or  with  yonr  leave.  And  her  wageH 
^^*  were  almost  the  only  tLing  left  to  as ;  for  Ptilip  is  not  like 
Walter  Gerard,  yon  see  ;  he  cannot  earn  two  ponnda  a  week, 
though  why  he  cannot  I  revcr  could  understand.' 

■        '  Hush,  hush,  wife  ! '  said  Warner.    '  I  speak,  I  apprehend, 
to  Gerard's  daughter  ?  ' 
'  Just  so.' 
'  Ah  !  this  is  good  and  kind ;  this  i.'^   like  old  times,  for 
Walter  Gerard  was  my  friend,  when  I  was  not  exactly  as  I 

'  He  tells  me  so ;  he  sent  a  niesscnger  to  me  last  nigkt 
^^^     to  visit  you  this  morning.       Your  letter  reaohed  hitn  otily 
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'  Harriet  was  to  give  it  to  Caroline,'  said  the  wife.  '  That's 
the  girl  who  has  done  all  the  mischief  and  inveigled  her 
away.  And  ahe  has  left  TraSbrd's  works,  has  ale  P  Then 
I  will  bo  bound  ahe  and  Harriet  are  keeping  honse  together.' 

'  Yon  suQep  ?  '  said  Sybil,  moving  to  the  bed-side  of  ttie 
woman.  '  Give  mo  yonr  liaiid,"  she  added  in  a  soft  swaet 
tone.     '  'Tis  hot.' 

'  I  feel  very  cold,'  said  the  woman.  '  Warner  would  have 
the  window  open,  till  the  rain  came  in.' 

'  And  yon,  I  fear,  ai-o  wot,'  said  Warner,  addressing  Sybil, 
and  intomipting  his  wife. 

'Veiy  slightly.  And  you  Lave  no  firo.  Ah!  I  bsTO 
brought  some  things  for  you,  but  not  fnel.' 

'  If  he  would  only  ask  the  person  down  stairs.'  said  his 
wife,  '  for  a  block  of  coal ;  I  tell  him,  neighbours  canld 
hardly  refuse  i  but  he  never  will  do  anything  ;  he  says  be 
Jias  asked  too  often.' 
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'  T  will  aslt,'  Raid  Sybil.     '  But  first,  1  have  a  companion 

thont,'  she  added,  '  who  bcara  a  basket  for  yon.  Come 
in,  Harold.' 

The  baby  began  to  cry  the  moment  a  largo  dog  entered 
flie  room  ;  a  yoang  bloodhonnd  of  the  ancient  breed,  sncb 
^  are  now  Tonnd  but  in  a  few  old  balls  and  granges  in  the 
iBrtli  of  England.  Sybil  untied  the  basket,  and  gave  s 
[nece  of  sugar  to  the  sereaming  infant.  Her  glance  was 
sweeter  even  than  her  remedy  ;  the  infant  stared  at  her 
with  bis  large  bine  eyes,  for  au  instant  astonished,  and  then 
he  Bmilcd. 

'  Oh  !  beautiful  child  !'  exclaimed  Sybil ;  and  she  took  the 
babe  np  from  the  mattress  and  embraced  it, 

'Ton  are  an  angel  from  heaven,'  exclaimed  the  n 
'  and   you   may  well  nay  heantifol.      And  only  to   tliick  of 
that  infamona  girl,  Harriot,  to  desert  us  all  in  this  way  !' 

Sybil  drew  forth  the  contentn  of  the  convent  basket, 
and  called  Warner's  attention  to  them,  'Now,'  she  said, 
'  arrange  all  this  aa  I  tell  ynu,  and  I  will  go  down  stairs  and 
Bpoakto  them  below  as  yon  wish.  Harold,  rest  there;'  and 
tlie  dog  laid  himself  down  in  the  remotest  corner. 

'  And  is  that  Gerard's  daughter  ?'  said  the  weaver's  wife. 

'  Only  think  what  it  ia  to  gain  two  pounds  a  week,  and 
bring  np  your  daughters  in  that  way,  instead  of  snoh 
shamelesa  Imsseys  aa  onr  Harriet!  But  with  such  wages 
one  can  do  anytbing.  \Vliat  have  you  there,  Warner  ?  Is 
that  tea  ?  Oh  !  t  should  like  some  tea.  I  do  think  tea 
woold  do  mo  seme  good.  I  have  quite  a  longing  for  it. 
Rnn  down,  Warner,  and  ask  thera  to  let  us  have  a  kettle  of 
hot  water.  It  is  better  than  all  the  fire  in  the  world. 
Amelia,  my  dear,  do  you  see  what  they  have  sent  ns  ?  Plenty 
to  eat.  Tell  Maria  all  about  it.  Ton  are  good  girls;  yon 
will  never  be  like  that  infamoue  Harriet.  Wlicn  yon  earn 
wages  yon  will  give  tbem  to  your  poor  mother  and  baby, 
won't  yon? ' 

'Yea,  rnother,' eaid  Amelia, 
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'  And  fiiiber,  too,'  ssiid  Maria.  ^^H 

'And  father,  too,'  said  tbe  wife.  'He  has  been  a  voiy 
good  father  to  you  all ;  and  I  never  can  nnderstand  whj 
one  who  worka  so  hard  Bhould  earn  bo  Ettle  ;  hnt  I  believe 
it  ia  the  fault  of  ihoac  machines.  Tho  police  ought  to  pnt 
them  down,  and  tlien  everybody  would  be  comfortable.' 

Sybil  ajid  Warner  re-entered;  the  fire  was  lit,  the  tea 
made,  the  meal  partaken  of.  An  air  of  comfort,  even  of 
enjoyraont,  was  diffused  over  this  chamber,  but  a  few 
minutes  back  so  desolate  find  unliappy. 

'  'WeLl,'  said  the  wife,  raising  herself  a  little  up  in  her 
bed,  '  I  feel  as  if  that  dish  of  tea  had  saved  my  life.  Amelia, 
have  yon  had  any  tea  ?  And  Maria  ?  You  see  what  it  is 
to  be  good,  girls  ;  the  Lord  will  never  desert  you.  The  day 
13  fast  coming  when  that  Harriot  wiU  know  what,  the  want 
of  a  dish  of  tea  is,  with  all  her  fine  wages.  And  I  am  sure,' 
she  ftddod,  addressing  Sybil,  '  what  we  all  owe  to  you  ia  not 
to  be  told.  Your  father  well  deaervea  his  good  fortune,  with 
such  a  daughter.' 

'  My  father's  fortunes  are  not  much  bettor  than  hia  neigli- 
bonrs','  said  Sybil,  'but  hia  wants  are  few;  and  who  shonid 
sympathise  with  the  poor  but  the  poor  ?  Alas  !  none  else 
can.  Besides,  it  is  tho  Superior  of  our  convent  that  baa 
sent  yon  this  meal.  What  my  father  can  do  for  you  I  have 
told  your  hnaband.  'Tia  Httle  ;  but  with  tlie  favour  of 
Heaven  it  may  avail.  Wtcn  the  people  support  the  people 
the  Divine  blessing  will  not  be  wanting,' 

'  I  am  sure  the  Divino  blessing  will  never  be  wanting  to 
you,'  eaid  Warner,  in  a  voice  of  emotion. 

There  was  silence  ;  the  rjuerulous  spirit  of  tho  wife  was 
subdued  by  the  tone  of  Sybil ;  she  revolved  in  her  mind  the 
present  and  the  past ;  the  children  pursued  their  ungrndged 
and  onasual  meal ;  the  daughter  of  Gerard,  that  she  might 
not  interfere  with  their  occnpation,  walked  to  the  window 
and  surveyed  the  cliink  of  troubled  sky  which  was  visible 
ia  tbo  court.       The  wind  blew  m  f^\K-,  Uw  twi  boat 
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against  tlio  glasa.  Soonafter  tliia,tliero  was  another  knock 
at  tho  door.  Harold  started  from  his  repose,  nod  growled. 
Warner  rose,  and  saying,  '  They  have  come  for  the  rent. 
Tha:ik  God,  I  am  ready,'  advanced  and  opened  the  door. 
Two  men  ofierod  with  courtesy  to  cuter. 

'  We  are  strangers,'  said  ho  wio  took  the  lead, '  but  would 
not  be  such.     I  speak  to  Warner?' 

'  My  name.' 
,    '  And  I  am  your  spiritual  pastor,  if  to  bo  the  vicar   at 
Mowbray  entitles  me  to  that  description.' 

'Mr.  St.  Lya.' 

'  The  same.  One  of  tho  raoab  valued  of  my  (lock,  and 
the  most  inflaential  person  m  this  district,  has  been  speak- 
ing mnch  of  yon  to  me  this  morning.  You  are  working 
for  him.  He  did  not  hear  of  yon  on  Saturday  night ;  ha 
feared  yoa  were  ill.  Mr,  Barber  spoke  to  me  of  jour  dis- 
tress, aa  well  as  of  your  good  character.  I  came  to  express 
ta  yon  my  respect  and  my  sympathy,  and  to  olTer  you  my 
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'  Ton  are  m.oat  good,  sir,  and  Mr.  Barber  too  ;  and  indeed, 
an  hour  ago,  we  were  in  as  great  straits — ' 

'  And  are  now,  sir,'  exclaimed  his  wife,  interrupting  him. 
'  I  have  been  in  this  bed  a  week,  and  may  never  rise  from, 
it  again  ;  the  children  have  no  clothes  ;  tbey  are  pawned; 
everything  is  pawned  ;  this  morning  we  had  neither  fuel 
nor  food.  And  we  thought  you  bad  come  for  tho  rent, 
which  we  cannot  pay.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  dish  of  tea 
which  was  charitably  given  me  this  morning  by  a  person 
almost  as  poor  as  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  they  live  by 
labour,  though  their  wages  are  much  higher,  aa  high  aa 
two  ponnds  a  week,  thougb  how  that  can  bo  I  never  shall 
nnderstand,  wben  my  husband  ia  working  twelve  hours  a 
day,  and  gaining  only  a  penny  an  hour ;  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  I  shonld  hiive  been  a  corpse ;  and  yet  he  says  we 
were  in  straits,  merely  bccaaso  Walter  Gcra,v4'a  ian^-i^ssr, 
who  I  wVlioglj-  grant  is  an  aogcl  from  Voosea  tdx  ^  "i^ 
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good  she  liua  donu  us,  has  stepped  in  to  our  aid.  But  ih» 
poor  Biipportiiig  tlie  poor,  as  she  well  Baya,  wtat  good  can 
come  from  tbat  ?  ' 

During  tliia  ebullition,  Mr.  St.  Ljb  had  surveyed  tlie 
i^rtment  and  recognised  Sybil 

'  Sister,'  he  said,  when  the  wife  of  Warner  had  ceased, 
'  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  Iinvo  met  under  the  roof  irf 

Sybil  bent  in  silence,  and  moved  as  if  she  were  about  to 
retii-o ;  the  wind  BJid  rain  eamo  dashing  against  the  window. 
The  companion  of  Sir.  St.  Lys,  who  was  clad  in  a  rough 
great  coat,  aad  was  shaking  the  wiit  off  an  oilskin  hnt 
known  by  the  name  of  a  'aouth-westcr,'  advanced  and  saiJ 
to  her,'  It  is  but  a  sqnall,  but  a  severe  one ;  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  stay  for  a  few  minutes.' 

She  i-ocoivcd  tlus  remark  with  courtoaj,  but  did  not  reply. 

'  I  think,'  continued  the  companion  of  Mr.  St.  Lys,  '  tliat 
tliia  is  not  the  first  time  also  ttiat  wo  horo  met  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  recall  our  meeting  before,'  said  Sybil, 

'And  yet  it  was  not  many  days  past;  though  the  sky 
was  so  difforciit,  that  it  would  almost  make  one  bollov)] 
it  was  in  another  land  and  another  clime.' 

Sybil  looked  at  liim  as  if  for  explanation. 

'  It  was  at  Slarney  Abbey,'  said  the  companion  of  Mr; 
St.  Lya. 

'  I  was  there ;  and  I  remember  when  about  to  rojoin  my 
companions,  they  were  not  alone.' 

'  And  you  diaappe.ired,  very  suddenly  I  tiionght  j  for  I 
left  the  ruins  almosl  at  tlie  same  moment  as  your  fne^d^ 
yet  I  EOTor  saw  any  of  you  again.' 

'  We  took  our  course  ;  a  very  rugged  one  ;  yon  porbapa 
pni-Bued  a  moio  even  way.' 

'  Was  it  your  first  visit  to  Mamey  ?  ' 

'  My  first  and  my  last.  There  was  no  place  I  more  desired 

see  i  no  place  of  which  the  vision  made  me  so  sad.' 

Tie  glory  iioa  departed,'  Baid¥.graniQ-n*^,"m'siivnfa.\\'j, 
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'  It  is  not  that,'  su.iJ  Sybil ;  '  I  was  prepared  for  ilGcay,   | 
bnt  not  for  Bncli  absolnte  desecration,     Tho  Abbey  seems 
t,  qnairy  for  matoriala  to  repair  farm-housea  ;  aod  the  navo 
a  cattle  gate.     Wliat  people  tbey  must  be— tbat  family  of 
Bacrflege  who  bold  these  lands  ! ' 

'Hem  !  '  said  Egrentont.  '  They  certainly  do  not  appear 
to  have  much  feeUng  for  ecclesiastical  art.' 

'  And  for  little  else,  aa  we  were  told,'  said  Sybil.  '  There 
was  a  fire  at  the  Abbey  farm  the  day  we  were  there,  and, 
from  all  that  i-eached  us,  it  wooid  appear  the  people  were 
aa  little  tended  as  the  Abbey  walls.' 

'  They  have  some  difliculty  perhaps  !□  employing  their 
population  in  those  parts.' 

'  Ton  know  the  country  ?  ' 

'  Kot  at  all ;  I  vras  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
made  a  diversion  for  the  sake  of  seeing  an  abbey  of  which  I 
had  heard  bo  much.' 

'  Yes;  it  was  the  greatest  of  tlic  Northern  Houses.  But 
they  told  me  the  people  were  moat  wretched  round  the  Ab- 
bey; nordolthink  there  is  any  other  cause  for  their  misery, 
than  the  hai-d  hearts  of  the  family  that  have  got  the  lands.' 

'You  feel  deeply  for  the  people  ! '  said  Egi-emont,  looking 
at  her  earnestly. 

Sybil  returned  him  a  glance  expressive  of  some  astooisb- 
Tuent,  and  then  said,  '  And  do  not  yon  ?  Yonr  presence 
hero  assures  me  of  it.' 

■  I  humbly  follow  one  who  would  comfort  the  unhappy.' 

'  The  charity  of  Mr.  St.  Ijys  is  known  to  all.' 

'  And  you — yon,  too,  are  a  ministering  angel.' 

'  Tbere  is  no  merit  in  my  conduct,  for  there  la  no  aacrifiee. 
When  I  remember  what  this  English  people  once  waa ;  the 
truest,  the  freest,  and  the  bravest,  the  bost-natiired  and  the 
best-looking,  tho  happiest  and  most  religious  race  upon  the 
stirfacD  of  this  globe  ;  and  think  of  them  now,  with  nil  their 
crimes  and  all  their  slavish  sufferings,  Uicir  SQ\u'(A  %>;JYn\» 
aad  iheir  stantcd  forms;  their  lives  witlioutEuiOY^aeii-V 
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iheir  deaths  without  hopo  ;  I  niiiy  well  feel  for  tLem,  ctbi 
if  I  were  not  the  daughter  of  their  hlood,' 

And  thnt  hlood  mantled  to  her  cheek  as  she  ceaaed  to 
apeak,  and  her  dark  eye  gleamed  with  emotion,  and 
eipresaion  of  pride  and  eoarage  hovered  on  her  brow. 
Egromont  caught  her  glance  and  withdrew  his  own  ;  !iia 
heart  was  troubled. 

St.  Lya,  who  had  been  in  conference  with  the  weaver,  lefl 
him  and  went  to  the  bedaido  of  hia  wife.  Warner  odvanceJ 
to  Sybil,  and  expressed  hia  feelinga  for  her  father,  his  sense 
of  her  goodness.  She,  observing  that  the  squall  scorned  to 
have  ceased,  bade  him  farewell,  and  calling  Harold,  qnittei 
tho  chamber. 
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'  Where  hnvo  you  been  all  tho  morning,  Charles  ?  '  said 
Lord  Manicy,  coming  into  hig  brother's  dressing-room  a 
few  minutes  before  dinner  :  '  Arabella  had  made  the  nicest 
little  riding  party  for  you  and  Lady  Joan,  and  you  wore  to 
be  found  nowhere.  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
use  in  having  affectionate  relations,  or  anything  else.' 

'  I  have  been  ivalldng  about  Mowbray.  One  should  see 
a  factory  once  in  one's  life.'' 

'  I  don't  ECO  the  necessity,'  said  Lord  Mamcy  ;  '  I  never 
aaw  one,  and  never  intend.  Thongh,  to  bo  sure,  when  I 
hear  the  renta  that  Mowbray  gots  for  his  land  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  must  say  I  wish  the  worsted  works  had 
answered  at  JIamey.  And  if  it  had  not  Leon  for  our  poor 
dear  father,  they  would.' 

'Our  family  have  always  been  against  man  u  facto  vies, 
railroads— everything,'  said  Egrcmont. 

Railroads  are  vory  good  things,  with  high  componSJt' 
tion,'  said  Lord  ^[al■noy,  '  and  mannfactorios  not  so  bad, 
with  high  rents ;  hut,  after  all,  these  are  enterprises  far 
the  canaiiie,  and  I  hato  them  in  raj  \iesxt.' 
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'  But  they  employ  tlie  people,  George.' 

'  The  people  do  not  want  employment ;  it  ia  the  groatcBt 
mistake  in  the  world  ;  all  this  employment  is  a  stiiouluH  to 
populatioa.  N^ever  mind  that ;  what  I  came  in  for  is,  to 
tell  yon  that  both  Arahella  and  myself  thini  you  talk  too 
mcch  to  Iiady  Maud.' 

'  I  like  her  the  best.' 

'  Wlat  has  that  to  do  with  it,  my  dear  fellow  ?  BusineM 
is  business.  Old  Mowbiay  will  make  an  elder  son  out  of 
ilia  elder  daughter.  The  affair  is  settled  ;  I  know  it  from 
the  best  authoiity.  Talking  to  Lady  Sland  ia  insanity.  It 
is  all  tlie  same  for  her  as  if  Fitz-Warene  had  never  died. 
And  then  that  great  event,  which  ought  to  be  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  your  fortune,  would  be  perfectly  thi-own  away. 
Lady  Jlaud,  at  the  best,  ia  nothing  more  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  and  a  fat  living.  Besides,  she  ia  engaged 
to  that  parson  fellow,  St.  Lys.' 

'  St.  Lya  told  me  to-day  that  nothing  would  ever  induce 
Lim.  to  marry.  He  would  practise  ccUbacy,  thougb  he 
would  not  enjoin  it.' 

'  Enjoin  fiddle-stick  !  How  came  yon  to  be  talking  to 
such  a  sanctified  impostor  ;  and,  I  believe,  with  all  his  fine 
phrases,  a  complete  radical.  I  tell  you  what,  Charlea,  you 
must  really  make  way  with  Lady  Joan.  The  grandfather 
has  come  to-day,  the  old  duke.  Quite  a  family  party.  It 
looks  HO  well.  Never  waa  suoh  &  golden  opportunity. 
And  yon  must  be  sharp  too.  That  httle  Jermyn,  with  hi< 
brown  eyes  and  his  white  hands,  has  not  come  down  iiere, 
in  the  month  of  August,  with  co  aport  of  any  kind,  for 
nothing.' 

'  I  ahall  set  Lady  Firebrace  at  him.' 

'  She  ia  quite  your  friend,  and  a  very  sensible  woman  too, 
Charles,  and  an  ally  not  to  he  despised.  Lady  Joan  has  a 
high  opinion  of  her.  There's  the  bell.  Well,  I  shall  tell 
Arabella  that  yoa  mean  to  put  up  the  BlcB,m,  wni  VsA^ 
^r^rn^^hallkeep  Jermya  oST.     Ajid  peA&j^  >V'^ ** **' 
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you  did  not  seem  too  eager  at  first.  MowLray  Castle,  my 
dear  fellow,  in  spite  of  its  mflnafactorica,  is  not  to  bo  deapiaed. 
And  with  a  little  firmneBB,  you  could  keep  tLo  people  oat  of 
yonr  park,  Mowbray  could  do  it,  ouly  ho  has  no  plack. 
He  is  afraid  people  wonld  say  ho  was  the  son  of  a  footman.' 

Tho  duke,  who  was  the  father  of  tho  Conntoss  do  Mow- 
bray, was  also  lord- lientfln  ant  of  tLo  county.  Although 
advanced  in  years,  ho  was  still  esti-emclyhaiidsome,'witht]ie 
most  winning  tnannei's  ;  full  of  amenity  and  grace.  He  bad 
been  a  rone  in  bin  youth,  but  seemed  now  the  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  a  benignant  and  yirtnons  old  age.  He  wB8 
universally  popular;  admired  by  young  men,  adored  by 
young;  ladies.  Lord  do  Muwbray  paid  him  the  most  dis- 
tingnialied  consideration.  It  was  genuine.  However 
malicioualy  the  origin  of  his  own  father  might  bo  repre- 
sented, nobody  could  dcprire  him  of  that  gi-eat  fact,  his 
iatber-in-law  ;  a  dnke,  a  duke  of  a  great  house  who  lad 
intermarried  for  generations  with  great  hoTiBOS,  one  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  something  even  loftier. 

The  county  of  which  his  graeo  was  lord- lieutenant  waa 
proud  of  its  nobility  ;  and  certainly  with  Marney  Abbey 
at  one  end,  and  Mowbmy  Castle  at  the  other,  it  had  just 
cftQse ;  but  botli  these  illustrious  houaca  yielded  in  import- 
ance, though  not  in  poeaesaions,  to  the  great  peer  who  was 
tho  governor  of  the  province. 

A  French  actress,  clever  as  French  actresses  always  are, 
had  persuaded,  once  upon  a  time,  an  easy-tempered  monarch 
of  thia  realm,  that  tho  paternity  of  her  coming  babe  was  a 
distinction  of  whicli  bi.i  majesty  might  be  proud.  VTia 
majesty  did  not  mnch  believe  her;  bnt  he  was  a  sensible 
man,  and  never  disputed  a  point  with  a  woman  ;  bo  when 
the  babe  was  bom,  and  proved  a  boy,  he  christened  him 
with  his  name ;  and  elevated  liim  to  the  peerage  in  his 
cradle  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Fitz-Aqnitaineand  Marqnie 
of  Gascony. 

Aa  estate  the  royal  father  ccuVd  not  bc&oh  turn  with,  fa 
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h«  had  Bpent  all  his  money,  mortgCLgcd  all  liie  reBonrces, 
and  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt  liimsclf  for  tke  jewels  of  the 
rest  of  his  mistrBsaos ;  hat  he  did  hia  beat  for  the  yonng 
peer,  aa  became  an  afl'ecljonalfi  father  or  a.  fond  lover.  Hia 
majesty  made  kini,  wlien  he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  tha 
bereiUtary  keeper  of  a  palaco  wbicli  he  posaosHed  in  tiio 
north  of  England  ;  and  this  secured  his  grace  a  castle  and 
a  park.  He  conld  wave  bis  flag  and  kill  his  deer ;  and  if 
be  had  outy  poBSCBScd  an  ostata,  he  would  hare  been  as  well 
off  as  if  be  had  helped  to  cooqner  the  realm  with  King 
William,  or  plundered  the  church  for  King  Harry.  A 
revenue  must,  however,  be  fonnd  for  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
Aqnitaine,  and  it  was  fumisbed  without  the  interference  o( 
Pai'Iiameut,  but  n4tb  a  fiuaticiEiI  dexterity  worthy  of  that 
assembly,  to  whom  and  not  to  our  sQvereigna  we  are 
obliged  for  tbo  public  debt.  The  king  grauled  the  duko 
and  bifl  heirs  for  ever  a  pension  on  the  poat-uffice,  a  light 
tax  upon  coals  shipped  to  London,  and  a  tithe  of  all  the 
Bbrimps  caaght  on  the  southern  coast.  Tbia  laat  source  of 
rovenae  became  in  time,  with  the  development  of  watering, 
places,  extremely  prolific.  And  so,  what  with  the  foreign 
courts  and  colonies  for  the  younger  soaa,  it  was  thus  con- 
trived VBij  respectably  to  mainlain  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  this  groat  peer. 

Tbe  present  Dnke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine  had  aupported  tha 
Boform  B01,  but  had  been  sbocked  by  the  Appropriation 
clause  ;  very  much  admired  Lord  Stanley,  and  waa  apt  to 
observe  that,  if  that  nobleman  had  been  tbe  leader  of  the 
conservative  party,  he  hardly  knew  what  be  might  not  have 
done  himself  But  the  duke  waa  an  old  whig,  had  lived  with 
old  whigB  all  bis  life,  feared  revolution,  but  stiil  more  tbo 
necessity  of  taking  hia  name  out  of  Brooks's,  where  he  Lad 
looked  in  every  day  or  night  aince  be  came  of  ago.  So,  not 
approving  of  what  waa  going  011,  yet  not  caring  to  deaert 
his  friends,  he  withdrew,  aa  the  pbrasQ  mna,  tccrox  Y'iSi^i 
that  ia  to  Bay,  wna  varely  in  hia  80u.t  -,  tViiiiQ^.co'^^Jp'^^* 
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to  Lord  Melbonme  tho  proxy  that  Imd  been  entmistad  to 
Lot-d  Grey;  and  madetory  magiatrateHmhia  countj,  thongb 
ft  wliig  lord- lien  ten  ant. 

When  forcoa  were  numbered,  tmd  speonlations  od  tlie 
fotare  indnJged  in  by  the  TadpoloB  and  Tapers,  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquilaine  was  mentionod  with  a  knowing 
look,  and  in  a  mysterious  tone.  Nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary between  Tadpole  and  Taper  ;  but,  if  aOTue  hack  m  statu 
pupillari  happened  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  and  tba 
gentle  uovice,  greedy  for  party  tattle,  and  fall  of  admii'ing 
reverence  for  the  two  gi'piit  hicrophants  of  petty  mysteries 
before  him,  ventured  to  intimate  his  anxiety  for  initiation, 
the  secret  was  ontrnated  to  him,  '  that  all  waa  right  there; 
that  his  grace  only  watcliod  his  opportunity  ;  that  he  was 
heartily  sick  of  the  present  men ;  indeed,  monld  have  gone 
over  with  Lord  Stanley  in  1835,  had  he  not  had  a  St  of  the 
gout,  which  prevented  him  from  coming  up  irom  the  north  | 
and  though,  to  be  sure,  his  son  and  brother  did  votG  against 
the  Speaker,  etill  that  was  a  mistake ;  if  a  letter  had  been 
sent,  which  was  not  written,  they  wonld  liave  voted  the 
other  way,  and  perhaps  Sir  Robert  might  have  been  ia  at 
the  present  moment.' 

The  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine  was  the  great  staple  of  Lady 
Firebrace's  correspondence  with  JI1-.  Tadpole.  '  Woman's 
mission  '  took  the  shape,  to  her  intelligence,  of  getting  over 
his  grace  to  the  conservatives.  She  was  much  assisted  in 
these  endeavooTB  by  the  information  which  she  so  dex- 
terously i  couired  from  the  innocent  and  incautiona  Lord 

Egremont  iras  seated  at  dinner  to-day  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Joan.  Unconsciously  to  himself,  this  had  been  arranged 
by  Lady  Marney.  The  action  of  woman  ou  our  destiny  is 
nnceasing.  Egremont  was  scarcely  in  a  happy  mood  for 
conversation.  He  waa  pensive,  inclined  to  be  absent ;  big 
thonghts,  indeed,  were  of  other  things  and  persons  than 
those  aroaad  hhn.     ImAy  Joan,  ^kiwc^ct,  ciiAj  Tcojaiw^^ 
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Ubfencr;  slie  did  not  make  inquii'ioa  like  Lady  Mand,  or  im- 
part her  oivn  impresaions  by  suggesting  them  as  your  own. 
Lady  Joan  gave  Egromont  an  acooniit  of  the  Azt«c  cities,   1 
of  which  she  Lad  beoii  reading  that  morning,  and  of  tho  I 
ECTcral  historical   theories  which  their  discovoiy  had  ang-  j 
gested  ( tlion  she  imjiartod  her  own,  which  differed  from  all, 
Imt   which  eeemcd  clearly  the    right  one,     Mexico  led  to 
^SJP*-     Lady  Joan  was  as  famihar  with   the  Pharaohs  a& 
with  the  Caciques  of  the  new  world.      Tho  phonetic  system 
was  despatched  by  tho  way.    Then  came  ChampoUion  ;  then 
Paris  ;  then  all  its  celebrities,  literary  and  especially  scien- 
tific J  then  came  tho  letter  from  Arago  received  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  letter  from  Dr,  Bcckland  expected  to-morrow. 
She  was  delighted  that  one  had  wi-itten ;  wondered  why  the 
other  liad  not.     Finally,  before  the  ladies  had  rctii-ed,  she 
had  invited  Egrornoat  to  join  Lady  Slamey  in  a  visit  to  her 
observatory,  where  they  wore  to  behold  a  comet  which  she     ■ 
had  been  the  first  to  detect.  ■ 

Lady  Firebraco,  next  to  the  duke,  indalged  in  mysterious    I 
fiddle-faddle  as  to  tho  state  of  pnrtiea.     She,  too,  had  her     " 
correspondents,  and  her  letters  received  or  awaited.     Tad- 
pole said  this  ;  Lord  Masque,  on  tho  contrary,  said  that: 
the  truth  lay,  perhaps,  between  them;  some  result,  developed 
by  the  clear  intelligence  of  Lady  Firebrace,  acting  on  the 
data  with  which  they  sappliod  her.      Tho  duke  listenid 
with  calm  excitement  to  tho  transcondontal  revelations  of 
iua  Egcria.     Nothing  appeared  to  be  concealed  from  her ;     J 
the  inmost  mind  of  tho  sovereiga  ;  thoi-awaa  cot  a  royal     I 
prejudice  that  was  not  mapped  in  her  secret  inventory  ;  the     1 
cabinotG  of  the  whigs,  and  the  clubs  of  the  toi-iea,  she  had 
the  '  open  Besamo  '  to  all  of  them.     Sir  Somebody  did  not 
want  ofEoe,  though  ho  pretended  to ;  and  Lord  Nobody  did 
want  office,  though  ho  protended  ho  did  not.     One  great 
man  thought  the  pear  was  not  ripe;  another  that  it  "na,* 
quite  rotten ;  bnt  then  the  first  vtaa  commg  on  fti»  %\».%«ii 
^^^tho  otbor  was  going  off.      In  estimating  tka  aKi^tw^^  "^ 
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*  political  opinion,  one  alionld  tako  into  cooBidcration  tia 
standing  of  the  opinionist. 

At  the  right  moment,  and  when  she  woi  euro  she  mi 
not  overheard,  Lady  Firebrace  played  her  tramp  card,  th> 
pack  having  been  previonsly  cut  by  Mr.  Tadpole. 

'  And  whom  do  yon  think  Sir  Robert  would  send  to  Ire- 
laud  ?'  and  she  looked  np  in  the  face  of  the  Dukeof  Fit*- 
Aquitoiue. 

'  I  HUppose  the  person  ho  sent  before,'  said  hia  grace. 

Tjady  Firebrace  shook  her  head. 

'  Lord  Haddington  will  oot  go  to  Ireland  again,'  replied 
her  ladyship,  myBterioasly  ;  '  mark  me.  And  Lord  de  Grey 
does  not  like  to  go;  and  if  he  did,  there  are  objectioDa. 
And  the  Dnke  of  Northnmberland,  he  will  not  go.     And 

J  who  else  ia  there  ?  Wo  must  have  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  for  Ireland  ;  one  who  haa  not  mixed  himself 
np  with  Irish  questions ;  who  haa  always  been  in  old  day! 
for  omancipalion  ;  a  conservative,  not  an  Orangeman.  Ton 
understand.  That  ia  the  person  Sir  Robert  will  send,  Bnd 
whom  Sir  Robert  wants,' 

'  Ho  will  have  some  diflicuHy  in  finding  anch  a  person,' 
said  the  dnko.  '  If,  indeed,  the  blundering  affair  of  1834 
had  not  occurred,  and  things  bad  taken  their  legitimata 
course,  and  we  had  eeeu  a  man  like  Lord  Stanley,  for  in- 
stance, at  t!io  head  of  affairs,  or  leading  a  great  party,  why 
then  indeed  yonr  friends  the  conaervatiyea,  for  every  sen- 
sible  man  must  be  a  conserrative,  in  tlie  right  sense  of  the 
word,  would  iiare  stood  in  a  very  different  position ;  hut 
now — ,'  and  his  grace  shook  hia  head. 

■  Sir  Robert  will  never  consent  to  form  a  government 
again  without  Lord  Stanley,'  said  Lndy  Firebrace. 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  duke.  = 

'  Do  yon  know  whoso  nan^e  I  have  heard  mentioned  in  a 
certain  quarter  as  the  person  Sir  Robert  would  wish  to  se* 
in  Ireland  ?'  continued  Lady  Firebrfkce. 
Wsffince  lent  hia  ear. 
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'  Tbe  Duko  of  Fitz-Aqnitaioe,'  said  Lady  Firebraoe. 

'  Qiiit«  itn possible,'  said  the  duke.  '  I  am  no  party  man  ; 
if  I  bo  anytliing,  I  am  a  supporter  of  tlio  govemmont.  Tmo 
it  ie,  I  do  not  like  the  way  they  are  going  oa,  and  I  dis- 
njiprove  of  al)  their  raoftsurea  ;  but  we  must  stand  by  onr 
friends,  Lady  Firebrace.  To  be  Bare,  if  the  country  wero 
in  danger,  and  tlia  Qaeen  personally  appealed  to  one,  and 
the  conservative  party  were  really  a  consorvativo  party,  and 
not  an  old  crazy  faction,  vamped  np,  and  whitewashed 
into  decency,  one  might  pause  ftnd  consider.  But  I  am  free 
to  ecinfess  I  mnst  see  things  in  a  very  different  condjtioa 
from  what  they  are  at  present,  before  I  conld  be  called  upon 
to  take  that  stop.     I  mnst  see  men  like  Lord  Stanley — ' 

'  I  know  what  yon  are  going  to  Bay,  my  dear  Dnke  of 
Pitz-Aquitaine.  I  tell  you  again.  Lord  Stanley  is  with  us 
heart  and  soul;  and  before  long  I  feel  persuaded  I  shall  see 
your  grace  in  the  Castle  of  Dnblin.' 

'  I  am  too  old ;  at  least,  I  am  afraid  so,'  said  the  Dnke  of 
Fitz-Aqnitaine,  with  a  relenting  smile. 
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About  three  miles  before  it  reachea  the  town,  the  li' 
Mowe  nndolatcs  through  a  plain.  Tlie  scene,  though  not 
very  picturesque,  has  a  glad  and  sparkling  character. 
Btone  bridge  unites  the  opposite  banks  by  three  arches  of 
good  proportion  ;  lliB  land  nbout  consists  of  meads  of  a  vivid 
colour,  or  vegetable  frardena  to  supply  the  neighbouring 
population,  and  whose  anoua  hue  ^  vo  Ufe  and  lightness 
to  the  level  ground.  Th  m  n  1  ate  boundaries  of  the 
plain  on  either  side  are  eh  fly  o  Is  above  the  crest  of 
which  in  one  dii'ection  eap  nds  the  b  own  bosom  of  a  moor. 
The  cottages  which  a  e  spnnkJed  about  t\aa  3iifcTi6,\fcvn% 
balJt  afetone,  and  on  an  a    pie  scale  cont.TiV»ii^«  V*i  \.\\(i\&ft»- 


of  oomfort  and  plenty  whicli,  with  a  eerene  sky  and  oil  i 
Boft  samioer  day,  the  traveller  willingly  aasociatea  with  it, 

Such  were  the  sty  and  season  in  winch  Egremont 
emei^ed  on  this  scene,  a  few  days  aflor  the  incidanta 
recorded  in  oar  last  chapter.  He  bad  been  fishing  in  the 
park  of  Mowbray,  and  had  followed  tbo  rivolet  throngh 
many  windings  until,  quitting  tho  enclosed  domain,  it  had 
forced  its  way  through  aoino  craggy  nndorwood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilly  moora  we  have  noticed,  and,  finally 
entering  tho  plain,  lost  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  greater 
stream. 

Good  sport  had  not  awaited  Egremont.  Truth  to  say, 
his  rod  had  pUyed  in  a  careless  hand.  He  had  taken  it, 
though  an  adept  in  the  craft  when  in  the  mood,  rather 
as  an  exouBe  to  be  alone  than  a  means  to  he  amused.  There 
are  seasons  in  life  when  solitude  is  a  neceasity ;  and  aach  a  , 
■  one  had  now  descended  on  tlie  spirit  of  the  brother  of  1*0^ 
Mamey. 

The  form  of  Sybil  Gerard  was  stcunped  upon  his  brain. 
It  blended  with  all  his  thooghts  ;  it  haunted  every  object. 
Who  was  this  girl,  nnlike  all  women  whom  he  had  yet  en- 
countered, who  spoke  with  euch  sweet  soriouaooBa  of  things 
of  snch  vast  import,  but  which  had  never  crossed  his  mind, 
and  with  a  kind  of  mournful  majesty  bewailed  the  degrada- 
tion of  her  race  p  The  daughter  of  the  lowly,  yet  proud  o( 
her  birth.  Not  a  noble  lady  in  the  land  who  conld  boast 
a  mien  more  complete,  and  none  of  them  thus  gifted,  who 
possessed  withal  the  fascinating  simplicity  that  pervaded 
every  gesture  and  acc»mt  of  the  daughter  of  Gerard. 

Tea  1  the  daughter  of  Gerard  ;  the  daughter  of  a  work- 
man at  a  factory.  It  had  not  been  diflicnit,  after  the 
departure  of  Sybil,  to  extract  this  information  from  the 
garmlona  wife  of  the  weaver.  And  that  father, — be  was 
not  nnknown  to  Egremont.  TTia  proud  form  and  gcnerona 
countenance  were  still  freali  in  the  mind's  eye  of  oar  friend. 
NoileesBO  his  thoughtful  spceA-,  Mi  ol  VnoifXsA^*  ^oi 
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meditttLisa  and  eumcBt  feeling  !  How  much  that  he  Lad 
opolcen  still  echoed  in  the  heart  and  rung  in  the  brooding 
ear  of  Egremont.  And  his  Eriond,  too,  that  pale  man  with 
those  glittering  eyea,  who,  withont  affectation,  without 
pedantry,  with  artlessneBfl  on  tlie  contrary,  and  a  degree  of 
earnest  singleness,  bad  glanced  like  a  master  of  philosophy 
Rt  the  loftiest  principles  of  political  ficienco,  was  he  too  a 
workman  ?  And  arc  these  then  tue  People  ?  If  so, 
thought  Egremont,  wonld  that  I  lived  more  among  them ! 
Compared  with  their  converse,  tho  tattle  of  our  saloons  has 
in  it  something  humiliating.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  is 
deficient  in  warmth,  and  depth,  and  breadth  ;  that  it  is 
always  discussing  persons  instead  of  principles,  and  cloaking 
its  want  of  thonght  in  mimetic  dogmas,  and  its  want  of 
feeling  in  superScial  raillery  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  it  has 
neither  imt^nation,  nor  faacy,  nor  santiment,  nor  feeling, 
nor  knowledge  to  recommend  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
even  as  regards  manner  and  expression,  inferior  in  re- 
finement and  phraseology ;  in  short,  trivial,  uninteresting, 
8  to  pi  d,  really  vulgar. 

It  seemed  to  Egremont  tJjat,  from  the  day  he  met  these 
persons  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  the  horizon  of  iiis  experience 
had  insensibly  expanded  ;  more  than  that,  there  were  streaks 
of  light  breaking  in  the  distance,  which  already  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  much  that  was  known,  and  which  perhaps  was 
ultimately  destined  to  reveal  much  that  was  now  utterly 
obsonre.  He  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that,  from  the 
time  in  question,  his  sympathies  had  become  more  lively 
and  more  extended  ;  that  a  masculine  impulse  had  been ' 
given  to  his  mind ;  that  bo  was  inclined  to  view  pnblio 
questions,  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  be 
bad  surveyed  them  a  few  weeks  back,  when  on  the  hustings 
of  bia  borough. 

Revolving  these  things,  he  emerged,  as  we  have  stated, 
into  the  plain  of  the  Moivo,  and,  guiding  bis  ■^aKo.  \r3  '^* 
florae  of  the  river,  he  airi  ved  at  the  bridge  ^Si\cV  ^  ^m\w 
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tempt«il  bim  to  croas.  In  its  centre  was  a  man  ^fazin^  oi 
the  waters  below  and  leaning  over  the  parapet.  His  footatop 
ronaed  the  loiterer,  who  looked  round ;  and  E^remont  nw 
that  it  was  Walter  Genirtl.. 

Gerard  returned  his  salnto,  and  said,  '  Early  boars  on 
Saturday  aflei-noon  make  U9  all  aannterers ; '  and  theo,  ai 
their  way  was  the  same,  they  walked  on  together.  It 
Boemed  that  Gerard's  cottage  was  near  at  hand,  and,  having 
inqnired  after  Egremont's  sport,  and  receiving  for  a  reply 
a  present  of  a  brace  of  trout, — the  only  one,  by-the-bye,  that 
was  in  Egremont's  basket, — he  conld  scarcely  do  leaa  than 
invite  his  companion  to  rest  himself. 

'  There  is  my  borne,'  said  Gerard,  pointing  to  a  cottage 
recently  built,  and  in  a  pleasing  style.  Its  materials  were 
I  of  a  fawn -coloured  stone,  common  in  the  Monbray  quarries. 
I  A  scarlet  creeper  clustered  round  one  aide  of  its  ample  porch] 
its  windows  were  large,  inullionod,  and  neatly  latticed ;  it 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  no  mean  ditaensions,  Ijot 
evexy  bed  and  nook  of  wticb  teemed  with  cnltivation  j 
flowers  and  vegetables  both  abounded,  wbUe  an  orchard  rich 
with  the  promise  of  many  fruits — ripe  pears  and  iamooa 
pippins  of  the  north  and  plums  of  every  shape  and  hne — 
screened  the  dwelling  from  that  wind  against  which  ^x 
woods  that  formed  its  background  were  no  protection. 

'  And  you  are  well  lodged !  Tour  garden  does  yon  honour.' 

'  I'll  bo  honest  enough  to  own  I  have  no  claim  to  tbe 
credit^'  said  Gerard.     '  I  am  but  a  lazy  chiel.' 

They  entered  the  cottage  where  a  bale  old  woman  greeted 

'  She  is  too  old  to  be  my  wife,  and  too  young  to  be  my 

mother,'  said  Gerard,  smiling  ;  '  but  she  ia  a  good  creature, 

and  has  looked  after  me  many  a  long  day.     Corns,  dame,' 

id,  '  thou'lt  bring  us  a  cup  of  tea  j  'tis  a  good  evening 

beverage,'  he  added,  turning  to  Egromont,  '  and  what  I  over 

Lko  at  thia  time.     And  if  yon  oaro  to  light  a  pipe,  yon  will 

a  cotnpRnion,'  _^^^^^ 


l»,ai 
^^L  beveri 
^^^Lteko  a 


Tan  rii"0  ^■AT!o^'s. 


f  '1  have  ronoTinced  tobacco,"  said  Egremont ;  '  tobacco  is 
I  the  tomb  of  love,'  and  tbej  entered  a  aeatlj-fnrmBbed 
chamber,  having  that  habitable  look  wbiob  the  bestroum  of 
a  farm-house  too  often  wants.  Instead  of  the  cast-off  fur- 
niture of  other  eatabhshmenta,  at  the  same  time  <iingy  and 
tawdry,  mock  rosewood  chaii-a  and  tarnished  mahogany 
tables,  it  contained  an  oaken  table,  some  cottage  chiiirB 
made  of  beech-wood,  and  a  Dntch  clock.  But  what  Biir- 
prised  Egremont  was  the  ajipearanco  of  several  ehelves  well 
lined  with  volumes.  Their  contentB  too  on  closer  inspection 
were  remarkable.  They  iadicsitod  astudent  of  ahigh  order. 
Egi-emont  read  the  titles  of  works  which  he  only  knew  by 
farao,  but  which  treated  of  tiio  loftiest  and  most  snbtle 
qnestiona  of  social  and  political  philosophy.  As  he  wai 
throwing  hia  eye  over  them,  his  companion  aaid,  '  All !  I  bob 
yon  think  me  £b  great  a  scholar  as  I  am  a  gardener ;  but 
with  as  little  justice  r  these  hooka  are  not  mine,' 

'  To  whomsoever  they  belong,'  said  Egremont,  '  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  his  collection,  he  has  a  telerably  strong  head.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  Gerard,  '  the  world  will  hear  of  him  yet, 
though  he  was  only  a  workman,  and  the  son  of  a  workman. 
He  haa  not  been  at  year  schoola  and  your  collegia,  hut  he 
can  write  his  mother  tongne,  as  Shakespeare  and  Cobbett 
wrote  it ;  and  yon  mast  do  that,  if  you  wiflh  to  influence 
the  people.' 

'  And  might  I  ask  his  name,'  said  Egremont. 

'  Stephen  Morley,  my  friend.' 

'  The  person  I  aaw  with  yon  at  Marney  Abbey  ?  ' 

'  The  same.' 

'  And  he  Uvea  with  yon.' 

'  Why,  we  kept  bouae  together,  if  yon  conld  call  it  ao. 
Stephen  does  not  give  much  tronble  in  that  way.     Ho  only 
drinks  water  and  only  eats  herbs  and  fruits.     He  is  the 
gardener,'  added  Gerard,  smiling.     '  I  don't  know  how  t 
shall  fero  when  be  leaves  me.' 
^—^And  is  he  going  to  Icuvo  yoa  ?  ' 
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*  Why,  iu  a  manner  he  has  gone.  He  has  taken  a  cottag! 
about  a  quartvdr  of  a  mile  up  dale,  and  only  left  his  bookf 

here,  because  he  is  going  into shire  in  a  day  or  two, 

on  some  business,  that  maybe  will  take  him  a  week  or  so. 
The  books  are  safer  here  you  see  for  the  present,  for  Stephen 
lives  alone,  and  is  a  good  deal  away,  for  he  edits  a  paper  at 
Mowbray,  and  that  must  be  looked  after.  Ho  is  to  be  my 
gardener  still.  I  promised  him  that.  Well  done,  dame,' 
said  Gerard,  as  the  old  woman  entered ;  '  I  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  the  house,  a  good  brew.  Now,  comrade,  sit  down; 
it  will  do  you  good  after  your  long  stroll.  You  should  eat 
your  own  trout  if  you  would  wait  ?  ' 

*By  no  means.  You  vdll  miss  your  firiend,  I  should 
think  ? ' 

'  We  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  him,  I  doubt  not,  what  with 
the  garden  and  neighbourhood  and  so  on ;  besides,  in  a 
manner,  he  is  master  of  his  own  time.  His  work  is  not  like 
ours ;  and  though  the  pull  on  the  brain  is  sometimes  g^reat, 
I  have  often  wished  I  had  a  talent  that  way.  It's  a  drear 
life  to  do  the  same  thing  every  day  at  the  same  hour.  But 
I  never  could  express  my  ideas  except  with  my  tongue ;  and 
there  I  feel  tolerably  at  home.' 

*  It  will  be  a  pity  to  see  this  room  without  these  books,' 
said  Egremont,  encouraging  conversation  on  domestic 
subjects. 

*  So  it  will,'  said  Gerard.  *  I  have  got  very  few  of  my 
own.  But  my  daughter  will  be  able  to  fill  the  shelves  in 
time,  I  warrant.' 

*  Your  daughter ;  she  is  coming  to  live  with  you  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason  why  Stephen  quits  us.     Ho  only 
.  remained  here  until  Sybil  could  keep  my  house,  and  that 

happy  day  is  at  hand.' 

'  That  is  a  great  compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  friend,' 
said  Egremont. 

'  And  yet  she  talks  of  flitting,'  said  Gerard,  in  rather  a 

melancholy  tone.    '  She  hankers  after  the  cloister.    She  has 

fftuaecd  a  stiU,  sweet  lifb  in  tLe  oojuxcnt  here ;  the  Superior 
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is  the  sister  of  my  employer  and  a  very  saint  on  earth  ;  and  / 
Sybil  knows  nothing  of  the  real  world  except  its  snfier- 
ings.  No  matter,'  he  added  more  cheerMly;  'I  would 
not  have  her  take  the  yeil  rashly,  bnt,  if  I  lose  her,  it  may 
be  for  the  best.  For  the  married  life  of  a  woman  of  onr 
class,  in  the  present  condition  of  onr  country,  is  a  lease  of 
woe,'  he  added,  shaking  his  head,  '  slaves,  and  the  slaves 
of  slayes !  Even  woman's  spirit  cannot  stand  against  it ; 
and  it  can  bear  np  against  more  than  we  can  master.' 

*  Yonr  daughter  is  not  made  for  the  common  cares  of  life/ 
said  Egremont. 

*  We'll  not  talk  of  them,'  said  Gerard.  *  Sybil  has  an 
English  heart,  and  that's  not  easily  broken.  And  you^ 
comrade,  you  are  a  traveller  in  those  parts,  eh  P  ' 

*A  kind  of  traveller;  something  in  the  way  of  your 
friend  Morley — connected  with  the  press.*  , 

'  Indeed !  a  reporter,  eh  ?  I  thought  you  had  something 
about  you  a  little  more  knpwing  than  we  provincials.' 

'Yes;  a  reporter.  ^iSiey  want  information  in  London  as 
to  the  real  state  qf^e  country,  and  this  time  of  the  year, 
Parliament  not  sitting — ' 

'  Ah  ;  I  understand,  a  flying  commission  and  a  summer 
tour.  Well,  I  often  wish  I  were  a  penman ;  but  I  never 
could  do  it.  I'll  read  any  day  as  long  as  you  like,  but  that 
writing  I  could  never  manage.  My  Mend  Morley  is  a 
powerful  hand  at  it.  His  journal  circulates  a  good  deal 
about  here ;  and  if,  as  I  often  tell  him,  he  would  only  sink 
his  high-flying  philosophy  and  stick  to  old  English  politics, 
he  might  make  a  property  of  it.     You'll  like  to  know  him  ? ' 

*  Much.' 

*  And  what  first  took  you  to  the  press,  if  I  may  ask  ? ' 

*  Why — ^my  father  was  a  gentleman,'  said  Egremont  in 
a  hesitating  tone,  '  and  I  was  a  younger  son.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  G-erard,  '  that  is  as  bad  as  being  a  woman.' 
'I  had  no  patrimony,'  continued  Egremont,  *  and  I  was 
obUged  to  work ;  I  had  no  hdad  I  believe  for  the  law ;  the 
ehnrch  was  not  exactly  in  my  way ;  and  aa  Iot  \)kvft  ^nsi'^. 
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how  was  I  to  advance  without  money  or  connezionfl  I  I 
had  had  some  edncation,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  torn  it 
to  account.' 

'  Wisely  done !  you  are  one  of  the  working  classes,  and 
will  enlist  I  hope  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  drones. 
The  natural  friends  of  the  people  are  younger  sons,  though 
they  are  generally  enlisted  against  us.  The  more  fools  they; 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
which  is  founded  on  selfishness  and  which  leads  to  firaud  ; 
and  of  which  they  are  the  first  victims.  But  every  man 
thinks  he  will  be  an  exception.* 

*  And  yet,*  said  Egremont,  *  a  great  family,  rooted  in  the 
land,  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  element  of  political  strength.' 
y  *  1*11  toll  you  what,*  said  Gerard,  *  there  is  a  great  fiunily 
in  this  country,  and  rooted  in  it,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  less  than  they  deserved,  but  of  which  I  suspect  we 
shall  very  soon  hear  enough  to  make  us  all  think  a  bit.' 

*  In  this  county  ?  ' 

^  '  Ay ;  in  this  county  and  every  other  one :  I  mean  the 
People.' 

^  *  Ah ! '  said  Egremont,  *  that  family  has  existed  for  a  long 

time.' 

*  But  it  has  taken  to  increase  rapidly  of  late,  my  friend 
— how  may  I  caU  you  ?  ' 

*  They  call  me  Franklin.' 

*'  A  good  English  name  of  a  good  English  class  that  has 
disappeared.  Well,  Mr.  Franklin,  be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
Population  Returns  of  this  country  are  very  insianctive 
reading.' 

*  I  can  conceive  so.' 

'  I  became  a  man  when  the  bad  times  were  beginning,' 
said  Gerard ;  *  I  have  passed  through  many  dolefol  years. 
I  was  a  Franklin's  son  myself^  and  we  had  lived  on  this 
island  at  least  no  worse  for  a  longer  time  than  I  care  to 
recollect,  as  little  as  what  I  am  now.  But  that's  nothing ; 
I  am  not  thinking  of  myselfl  fl  am  prosperous  in  a  &shion; 
li  Is  the  Berfa  I  live  among  of  whom  I  am  thinking.    Well, 
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J  ha?e  heard,  in  the  coarse  of  years,  of  some  specifics  for^ 
this  constant  degradation  of  the  people ;  some  thing  or 
some  person  that  was  to  put  all  right ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
was  not  unready  to  support  any  proposal  or  foUow  any 
leader.  There  was  reform,  and  there  was  paper  money,  and 
no  machinery,  and  a  thousand  other  remedies ;  and  there 
were  demagogues  of  all  kinds,  some  as  base  as  myself,  and 
some  with  blood  in  their  veins  almost  as  costly  as  flows  in 
those  of  our  great  neighbour  here,  Earl  de  Mowbray,  and  I 
have  always  heard  that  was  very  choice :  but  I  will  frankly*" 
own  to  you,  I  never  l^ad  much  faith  in  any  of  these  pro- 
posals or  proposers ;  still  they  were  a  change,  and  that  is 
something.  But  I  have  been  persuaded  of  late  that  there 
is  something  going  on  in  this  country  of  more  efficacy ;  a 
remedial  power,  as  I  believe,  and  irresistible  ;  but  whether 
remedial  or  not,  at  any  rate  a  power  that  will  mar  all  or 
core  all.  You  apprehend  me?  I  speak  of  the  annual 
arrival  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  strangers  in 
this  island.  How  will  you  feed  them  ?  How  will  you 
clothe  them?  How  will  you  house  them?  They  have 
given  up  butcher's  meat ;  must  they  give  up  bread  ?  And 
as  for  raiment  and  shelter,  the  rags  of  the  kingdom  are 
exhausted,  and  your  sinks  and  cellars  already  swarm  like 
rabbit  warrens.* 

*  'Tis  an  awfol  consideration,'  said  Egremont,  musing. 

*  Awful,'  said  Gbrard  ;  *  'tis  the  most  solemn  thing  since 

the  deluge.     What  kingdom  can  stand  against  it  ?     YThy, 

go  to  your  history,    you're  a  scholar,   and  see  the  fall  of 

tiie  great  Roman  empire ;  what  was  that?     Every  now  and 

then,  there  came  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  strangers 

out  of  the  forests,  and  crossed  the  mountains  and  rivers. 

They  come  to  us  every  year,  and  in  greater  numbers.    What 

are  your  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  your  Goths 

and  Visigoths,  your  Lombards  and  Huns,  to  our  Population 

BetoniB!' 

KKD  OF    THE   SECOND    BOOK* 
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The  last  mys  of  tlic  sun,  contending  with  cloudB  of  HmoVe 
tliat  drifted  aciv)sa  the  coimtrj,  partially  illumined  a  peaa- 
liar  landscape.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  r 
WU8  lovcl,  except  where  a  range  of  limestone  liilk  formwl 
its  distant  limit,  a  wilderness  of  cottages,  or  tenements  that 
were  hardly  entitled  to  a  Ligher  name,  were  scattered  for 
many  miles  over  the  land  ;  some  detached,  some  connected 
in  little  rows,  Bome  clustering  in  groups,  yet  rarely  forming 
coutinuouB  streets,  but  interspersed  with  blazing  fnmacos, 
heaps  of  burning  coal,  and  piles  of  emoaldering  irooBtonei 
while  forges  and  engine  cliimneys  niarcl  and  puffed,  in  aQ 
directions,  and  indicated  the  frequent  presence  of  the  month 
of  the  mine,  and  the  bank  of  the  coal-pit,  Notwithstanding 
the  whole  country  might  be  compared  to  a  vast  rabbit  war- 
ren, it  was  nevertheless  intersected  with  canals,  crosauig 
eaeb  other  at  varioua  levek;  and  thongli  the  subterraaeUl 
operatioua  were  prosecuted  with  so  much  avidity  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  obsei-vo  whole  rows  of  bonaee  awij, 
&om  the  sbifting  and  hollow  nature  of  the  land,  stil],  inteiv 
mingled  with  heaps  of  mineral  refuse,  or  of  metallic  dross, 
patches  of  the  sarfaco  might  here  and  there  be  recog^Bod, 
covered,  as  if  in  mockery,  with  grass  and  corn,  looking  very 
mnch  like  those  gentlemen's  sons  that  wc  used  to  read  of 
youth,  stolen  by  the  chimneysweeps,  and  giving  some  ' 
uJaiiiaationB  o/  Uieir  breeding  beneaXli  tWAc  ^^cuq']  Uv«ry. 
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But  a.  trop  or  a  slirub,  such  an  eKJateuco  was  unknown  ia 
Uiis  dingy  rather  than  drcarj  region. 

It  was  the  twilight  hoar  ;  tho  hour  at  which  In  aonllom 
climes  'the  peasant  kneela  before  the  sunset  im^;e  of  tha 
■Ueasod  Hebrew  maideu  ;  whca  caravans  halt  in  their  long 
rer  vast  deserts,  and  the  turbanod  traveller,  bending 
ind,  pays  his  homage  to  the  sacred  utono  and  the 
d  city;  the  hour,  not  less  holy,  that  annonncea  the  cessa- 
I  tioii  of  English  toU,  and  sends  forth  the  miner  and  the  collier 
r  ts  breathe  the  air  of  earth,  and  ga^o  on  the  UgKt  of  hoaveu. 
They  come  forth  :  tho  mine  delivers  its  gang  and  tho  pit 
its  bondsmen ;  the  forge  is  silent  and  the  engine  is  still. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  tho  swarming  multitude  :  bands 
of  stalwart  men,  broad- chested  and  muscular,  wet  with  toil, 
and  black  as  tha  children  of  the  tropics ;  troops  of  youth, 
nias  !  of  both  ecies,  though  neither  their  raiment  nor  their 
language  Indicates  the  difference ;  all  are  clad  in  male  attire  j 
and  oaths  tliat  men  might  shudder  at,  issue  fi-om  lips  born 
to  breathe  words  of  sweetness.  Yet  these  are  to  bo,  somo 
are,  the  mothers  of  England  !  But  can  we  wonder  at  the 
hideous  coarBeness  of  their  language,  when  we  romemlwr 
tiw  savage  rudeness  of  their  lives  P  (  Naked  to  the  waist,  an 
iron  chain  fastened  to  a  bolt  of  leatlier  runs  between  their 
legs  clad  in  canvas  trousers,  while  on  hands  and  fcot  an 
English  girl,  for  twelve,  sometimes  foi"  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
haalsand  hurries  tubs  of  coa.ls  up  subterranean  roads,  dark, 
precipitons,  and  plashy;  circumstances  that  seem  to  hava 
escaped  the  notice  of  tho  Society  forlEe  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slaveiy.  Those  worthy  gentlemen  too  appear  to  have  been 
ningularly  unconscious  of  the  BuiTeringa  of  tho  httle  trap. 
pcrs,  which  was  remarkable,  na  many  of  them  ware  in  their 
own  employ. 

See,  too,  these  emerge  Irani  the  bowels  of  the  earth  I 
Infante  of  four  and  Svo  years  of  age,  many  of  them  girls,' 
pretty  and  still  soft  and  timid  ;  entrusted  wvt\i  t\i6  ^■»:MSv- 
mcut  of  reaponsihle  datios,  and  tbe  naturo  o?  ^\i\c\v  tnAaia 


I 
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OD  tliem  tljc  necesaity  of  being  the  earliest  fo  enter  the 
mine  and  the  latest  to  leave  it.  Their  labour  indeed  is 
not  severe,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but  it  is  passedfb 
darkness  nnd  in  solitude.  .  They  endure  that  punishment 
which  philosophical  philanthropy  has  invented  for  the 
direst  criminala,  and  which  those  ci'iniinala  deem  more 
terrible  than  the  doa,th  for  which  it  is  substitnted.  Hoor 
after  hour  elap-soB,  and  all  that  reminds  the  infant  trappen 
of  the  world  they  have  quitted  and  that  which  they  have 
oined,  is  tbe\paasage  of  the  coal-waggona  for  which  thej 
open  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries,  and  on  keeping  which 
doors  constantly  closed,  except  at  this  moment  of  passage, 
the  eafety  of  the  mine  and  the  lives  of  the  persons  employed 
a  it  entirely  depend.) 

Sir  Joshua,  a  man  of  ^riius  and  a  courtly  artist,  etmok 
by  the  seraphic  counteuarco  of  Lady  Alice  Gordon,  when  b 
child  of  very  tender  years,   painted  the  celestial  Tisage  in 

13  attitudes  on  the  same  canvas,  and  styled  the  group 

ivenly  faces  guardian  angels  ! 

I  would  say  to  some  great  master  of  the  pencil,  Mr. 
Landseer,  or  Jlr.  Etty,  go  thou  to  the  little  trapjwrs  and 
do  likewise  ! 

A  small  party  of  minors  approached  a  house  of  more 

■  pretension  than  the  generality  of  the  dwellings,  and  ui- 
nouncing  its  ehaiacter  by  a  flagrant  sign  of  the  Biaing 
Sun.  They  entered  it  as  men  accustomed,  and  ware 
greeted  with  smiles  and  many  civil  words  from  the  lady  kt 
the  bar,  who  enquired  cheerfiilly  what  the  gentlemen 
would  have.  They  soon  found  themselves  seated  in  the 
tap,  and,  though  it  was  not  entirely  unoccupied,  in  their 

L accustomed  places  ;  for  there  seemed  a  general  understand- 
ing that  they  enjoyed  a  prescriptive  right. 
With  hunches  of  white  bread  in.  their  black  hands,  and 
grinning  with  their  sable  countenances  and  ivory  teeth,  thev 
really  looked  like  a  gang  of  negroes  at  a  revel. 
2'he  caps  of  ale  circulated,  U\6  ■\l^\^ca  wcve  lighted,  the 
relimwaiy  pufls  achieved.      Thcvc  v\o.a  lA  Xet^iv  "sJsiSLi*, 
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i»lH?n  lie  who  Bwined  tbeir  leader,  and  wiio  filled  a  sort  of 
president's  seat,  took  his  pipe  from  faia  mouth,  and  thea 
uttering  the  first  complete  sentence  that  had  yet  been  ex- 
pressed aloud,  tliES  delivered  himself. 

'  Tbe  fact  is,  we  are  tommied  to  death.' 

'  You  never  epoke  a  truer  word,  Master  Nixon,'  said  one 
of  his  companions. 

'  It's  goapel,  every  word  of  it,'  said  another. 

'  And  the  point  is,'  continued  Master  Niion,  '  whftt  arc 
ne  for  to  do  ?' 

'  Ay,  surely,'  aaid  a  collier,  '  that's  the  marrow.' 

'  Aj,  ay,'  agreed  several ;  '  there  it  is.' 

*  The  question  is,'  said  Nixon,  looking  round  with  a  ma- 
gfisterial  air,  '  what  is  wages  ?  I  say,  'tajn't  sogar,  'tayn't 
tea,  'tayu't  bacon.  I  don't  think  'tis  candles  ;  but  of  this 
I  be  sure,  'tayn't  waistcoats.' 

Here  there  was  a  general  groan. 

'  Comrades,'  coutiuucd  Nixon,  '  you  know  what  lias  hap- 
pened ;  you  know  as  how  Jug^'iiis  applied  forhia  balance 
after  hia  tommy-book  was  paid  np,  and  that  incarnate  nig- 
ger Diggs  has  made  him  take  two  waistcoats.  Now  the 
question  rises,  what  is  a  collier  to  do  with  waistcoats  ? 
Pawn  'em  I  a'pose  to  Diggs'  aoii-in-law,  nest  door  to  hia 
father's  shop,  and  sell  the  ticket  forsispence.  Now,  tliere'a 
the  question  ;  keep  to  the  question  ;  the  question  is  waist- 
coats and  tommy  ;  first  waistcoats,  and  then  tommy.' 

'  I  have  been  making  a  pound  a-week  these  two  months 
past,'  said  another,  '  but,  as  I'm  a  sinner  saved,  I  have 
never  seen  the  young  Queen's  picture  yet.' 

'  And  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  doctor  for  my  poof 
wife  in  tommy,'  said  another.  '  "  Doctor,"  I  said,  says  J, 
"  I  blnah  to  do  it,  bnt  all  I  have  got  is  tommy,  and  what 
ehall  it  be,  -bacon  or  cheese  ?  "  "  Cheese  at  tenponco  a 
pound,"  says  he,  'which  I  buy  for  lay  servants  at  sixpence  ! 
Never  mind,"  says  he,  for  ho  ia  a  thorough  CWistiSHa.,"''^^ 
take  the  ioaany  m  I  Snd  it."  ' 
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la  has  got  his  rent  to  pay,  and  is  afearil  of  the 
bums,'  said  Niion  ;   '  and  bo  lias  got  two  waistcoats ! ' 

Besides,'  aaid  another,  '  Diggs'  tommj  ia  only  open  onoa 
a^week,  and  if  you're  not  there  iu  time,  you  go  over  (or 
another  seven  days.  And  it's  sncb  a  distance,  and  he  keepi 
a  body  there  such  a  time ;  it's  always  a  day's  work  for  my 
poor  woman  ;  she  can't  do  nothiiig  after  it,  what  with  tho 
waiting,  and  the  standing,  and  the  cnssing  of  Master 
Joseph  Diggs ;  for  he  do  awear  at  the  women,  when  tiny 
msh  in  for  the  first  tnrn,  most  fearful.' 

'  They  do  say  he's  a  shocking  little  dog.' 

'  Master  Joseph  is  wery  wiolent,  but  thei-e  is  no  one  lika 
old  Diggs  for  grabbing  a  bit  of  one'.s  wages.  He  do  bo  Iotb 
it !  And  then  he  says  you  neyer  need  be  at  no  toss  tor 
nothing  ;  you  can  find  everything  nnder  my  roof.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  is  to  mend  our  shoes.  Has  Oaffi^Dtj^ 
a  cobbler's  stall  ?' 

'  Or  sell  ns  a  penn'orth  of  potatoes,'  said  another.  '  Ora 
ha'porth  of  milk.' 

'  No ;  and  so  to  get  them  one  is  ohhged  to  go  and  sell 
some  tommy,  and  mnch  one  gets  for  it.  Ba*on  at  nine- 
pence  a-pound  at  Diggs',  which  yon  may  got  at  a  huckster's 
for  sixpence ;  and  therefore  the  huckster  can't  be  eapectod 
to  give  you  more  than  fonrpence- halfpenny,  hy  which  token 
the  tommy  iu  oar  field  jnst  cuts  our  wages  atween  the  navel.' 

'  And  that's  aa  true  as  if  you  heard  it  in  church,  Master 
Waghom.' 

'  This  Diggs  seems  to  be  an  oppressor  of  the  people,"  aud 
a  voice  from  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 

Master  Nixon  looked  around,  smoked,  puffed,  and  then 
said,  '  I  should  think  he  wor ;  as  bloody-a-hearted  bntty* 
«s  ever  jingled.' 

•  A  Butty  in  the  mining  districts  ia  a  rniddleinan ;  a'  Doggy  is  hi« 
laoMger.  The  Buttj  genBrallj  koops  a  Tomtny  or  Truck  ahop,  and 
[Ajt  the  WBgci  of  his  labourera  in  gooda.  When  minar*  and  collien 
Mcrike,  tie/  term  it  'goiog  to  pl»Y,' 
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*  Bnt  wliftt  basinoss  has  abntty  to  keep  a  shop  ?'  inqnircd  I 
tbe  stranger,     '  The  law  tonchcs  him.' 

'  I  should  hke  to  know  who  would  tonch  the  law,'  said  I 
Nixon  ;  '  cot  I  for  one.  Them  tommy-shopa  ia  very  delicate  J 
things ;  they  won't  stand  no  handling;,  I  can  tell  yon  that.' 

'  But  he  cfinnot  force  you  to  take  goods,'  said  the  atran*  J 
ger ;  '  ho  must  pay  you  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  il 
demand  it,' 

'  They  only  pay  ns  once  in  fire  weeks,'  said  a  colher; 
'  and  how  ia  a  man  to  hve  meanwhile.  And  aappose 
wore  to  make  shift  for  a  month  or  fiTc  weeks,  and  havi 
oar  money  coming,  and  have  rfl^tommy  out  of  the  shop, 
what  would  the  butty  say  to  Me  ?  He  would  say,  "  Do  yon 
want  e'er  a  note  this  timej^and  if  I  was  to  say,  "No,"  then 
lie  would  say,  "  You'vp'fio  call  to  go  down  to  work  any  more  ■ 
here."      And  that's  frhat  I  call  forsation.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  another  collier  [  'ask  for  the  young  Queen'*  I 
picture,  and  you  would  soon  have  to  put  your  shirt  on 
go  cp  the  shaft.' 

'  It's  them  long  reckonings  that  force  us  to  the  tommy,  j 
ehops,'  said  anotlier  collier ;  '  and  if  a  butty  tnma  you  away  I 
becaase  you  won't  take  no  tommy,  you're  a  marked  m? 
every  field  about.' 

'  There's  wusa  things  as  tommy,'  said  a  ooUiei-  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  '  and  that's  these  here  butties.  What's 
going  on  in  the  pit  ia  known  only  to  God  Almighty  and 
the  colliers.  I  have  been  a  consistent  methodiat  for  many 
years,  atrived  to  do  well,  and  all  the  harm  I  have  ever  done  j 
to  the  butties  was  to  tell  them  that  their  deeds  would  not  j 
stand  on  the  day  of  judgment.' 

'  They  are  deeds  of  darkneas  surely  ;  for  many's  the  morn 
we  work  for  nothing,  by  one  escuse  or  another,  and  many'a 
the  good  stint  that  they  undenn ensure.  And  many's  the 
cup  of  their  ale  that  you  must  drink  before  they  will  give 
you  any  work.  If  the  Queen  would  do  Bomettim^  ^(k  ■«»  I 
poor  men,  it  would  bo  a  liloaaed-job.' 
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'  There  ayn't  no  black  tyrant  on  this  earth  lifco  a  bntt^, 
Bnrely,'  said  a  collier ;  '  and  there's  no  redress  for  poor  men.' 
'  Bnt  why  do  not  jon  state  your  grievances  to  the  land- 
lords and  IcsaeeB  ?  '  said  tho  atrangcr. 

'  I  take  it  you  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,'  said  Mas- 
tei  NLion,  following  up  thia  remark  by  an  enormous  puif. 
He  was  the  oraolo  of  his  cii'cle,  and  there  was  silence  when- 
ever he  was  inclined  to  address  them,  which  was  not  tco 
often,  though  when  ho  spote,  his  words,  as  his  followura 
often  observed,  were  a  regular  ten-yard  coal. 

■         '  I  take  it  yon  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,  or   else 
yon  would  know  that  it's  oa  easy  for  a  miner  to  speak  to  a 
main-mai.(er,  as  it  is  for  me  to  pick  coal  with  thia  here 
clay.     Sir,  there's  a  gnlf  atween  'em,     I  went  into  the  pit 
when  I  was  five  year  old,   and  I  counts  forty  year   in    the 
serrice  come  Martinmas,  and  a  very  good  age,  sir,  for  a  man 
^^     that  does  his  work,  and  I  knows  what  I'm  speaking  about. 
^^L    In  forty  year,   sir,  a  man    seos  a  pretty   deal,  'specially 
^^M     when  he  don't  move  out  of  the  same  spot  and  keeps  hia 
^^H    'tention.     I've  been  at  play,  sir,  several  times  in  forty  year, 
^^K    and  have  seen  aa  great  stick-outs  as  ever  happened  in  this 
^^B    country.     I've  seen  tho  people  at  play  for  weeks  together, 
^^P    and  so  clammed  that  I  never  tasted  nothing  but  a  potato 
and  a  little  salt  for  more  than  a  fortnight.     Talk  of  tommy, 
that  was  hard  fare,  bnt  we  were  holding  out  for  our  rights, 
and  that's  sauce  for  any  gander.       And  I'll   tell  you  what, 
sir,  tiiat  I  never  kiiow  the   people   play  yet,  but  if  a  word 
Lad  passed  atween  them  and   the  main-masters  aforehand, 
night  not  have   been  settled  ;    but  yon  can't  get  at  them 
any  way.     Atween  the  poor  man  and   the  gentleman  there 
as  no  connection,  and  that's  the  vital  mischief  of 
this  country.' 

'  It's  a  very  true  word,  Master  Nijon,  and  by  this  token 

that  when  ne  went  to  play  in  '28,  and  the  masters  said 

tJie^  would  meet  us  ;  what  did  they  do  but  walk  ahont  the 

g-roand  aad  s;ieak  to  the  buttiBB.    t\\6Vi-ttVt\ea\\tta  \Nivat  e*x.' 

'We  never    want    ntj  Boli^era  VeTe  \t  fea  TOSS^ra  «o\ii 
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'peak  with  tho  men  ;  but  tlio  KJgiit  of  a  pituian  is  pison  to 
t  gentleman,  and  if  we  go  up  to  speak  with  'em,  the;  aln-a^a 

It'a   the   buttles,'    said   Niion  ;    '  they're     wusser   nor 
toinmy,' 

*  The  people  will  never  have  their  rights,'  said  the  Btran- 
KSf) '  until  they  learn  tlioir  power.  Suppose,  instead  of 
(ticking  oat  and  playing,  fifty  of  yonr  familiPB  were  to  live 
utder  one  roof.  You  would  live  better  than  you  live  now  ; 
yon  would  feed  more  fully,  and  be  lodged  and  clothed  more 
comfortably,  and  you  might  save  half  the  amount  of  your 
wages ;  you  would  become  capitalists ;  you  might  youi'selves 
hire  your  miuea  and  pita  from  the  owners,  aud  pay  them  a 
better  rent  than  they  now  obtain,  and  yet  yourselves  gain 
more  and  work  lesa.' 

'  Sir,' said  Mr.  Nixon,  taking  his  pipe  from  bis  mouth, 
and  sending  forth  a  volume  of  smoke,  'youspcaklikeabook,' 

'  It  is  the  principle  of  association,'  said  the  stranger  ;  '  the  I 

want  of  the  nge.'  ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Nixon,  '  this  here  age  wants  a  great  deal,    I 

but  what  it  principally  wants  19  to  have  Hb  wages  paid  in    | 

the  current  coin  of  the  realm.' 

Soon  aHer  this  there  were  symptoms  of  empty  mugs  and 
ezhansted  pipes,  and  the  party  began  to  stir.  The  Stranger 
addressing  Nison,  inquired  of  Urn  what  was  their  present 
distaoce  fiflm  Wodgate. 

'  Wodgate!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Nixon  with  an  nnconecious  air, 
'  The  gentleman  raeaua  Hell-house  Tard,'  said  one  of  bii 
companions. 

'  I'm  at  home,'  said  Jfr.  Nixon,  '  but  'tia  the  first  time  1 
ever  heard  Hell-honse  Yard  called  Wodgate." 
'  It'a  allied  so  in  joggrapby,'  &aid  Ju^na. 
'  Bat  you  bay'nt  going  to  Hell-house  Yard  this  time  ot 
nigbt !'  said  Mr.  Nison.     '  I'd  as  soon  tliink  of  goiug  down 
tlie  pit  with  the  windlass  turned  by  lashy  Vi<M.' 

''Tayn't  a  journey  for  Christians,'  swd  Ju'i^'^na. 
^^Hpr're  a  rcrj  qncer  lot  even  in  sunsbmi;,'  s.a!v4  w\o'i^asi- 
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'  And  lioxv  fur  ia  it  ?  '  asked  tbe  stranger. 
'I  walked  there  ouco  ic  tEiree  Uours,'  aitid  a  collier,  'but 
tliat  waa  to  tlie  wake.     If  you  want  to  aee  diTila  carnal, 
there's  your  time  of  da^.     They're  no  less  than  heathens,  I 

»be  sure.     I'd  be  sorry  to  see  even  onr  butty  among  them, 
lor  lie  is  H  eort  of  a  Christian  when  iie  lias  Liken  a  glass  d 
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Two  days  after  the  visit  of  Egremont  to  the  cottage  o( 
Walter  Gerard,  the  visit  of  the  Mamey  family  to  Mowbray 
terminated,  and  they  returned  to  the  Abbey. 

There  is  something  mournfnl  in  the  breaking  op  of  an 
agreeable  party,  and  few  are  the  roofs  in  which  one  baa 
sojourned,  which  are  quitted  without  some  feeling  of  de- 
pression. The  sudden  cessation  of  all  those  sources  of 
eicitement  which  pervade  a  gay  and  well-arranged  riaDsion 
in  the  country  unstrings  the  nervous  system.  For  a  week 
or  BO,  we  have  done  nothing  which  was  not  agreeable,  and 
heard  nothing  which  was  not  pleasant.  Our  aelf-Iove  has 
been  respected ;  there  has  been  a  total  cessation  of  petty 
cares ;  all  the  enjoyment  of  an  establishment  without  any 
of  its  solicitude.  We  have  beheld  civilisation  only  in  its 
favoured  aspect,  and  tasted  only  the  sunny  side  of  the 
fruit.  Sometimes  there  are  associations  with  our  visit  of  s 
atill  sweeter  and  softer  character,  but  on  these  we  need  not 
dwell :  glances  tliat  cannot  be  foi^otten,  and  tones  that 
linger  in  the  ear;  sentiment  that  subdues  the  soul,  and 
flirtation  that  agitates  the  fancy.  No  matter,  vfhatcver 
may  be  the  cause,  one  too  often  drives  away  from  a  country- 
house  rather  hipped.  The  specific  would  be  immediately 
to  drive  to  another,  and  it  is  a  favourite  remedy.  Bui 
Bometimes  it  is  not  in  our  power  ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  wo 
mnst  return  to  onr  household  gods  in  the  shape  of  a  nursery  j 
iiid  /Jiongb  tbia  waa  not  tte  torm  ^ssmuciiXi'j  \W  \iova.\s» 
'T-nrd  ilaj-ucy.  Lis  proKtnoe,  IHb  prosenco  ot  »»  \tiaii\CS.\ui 
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no  importajit  and  so  indefatigable,  was  still  required.  His 
lordsbip  had  passed  his  time  at  Mowbray  to  his  satisfnction. 
He  had  had  his  owti  .way  in  evoryt.bitig.  His  selfishness 
had  not  received  a  single  shock.  He  bad  laid  down  the 
Ihw  and  it  had  not  beeu  qaestioned.  He  had  dog^tiatised 
and  impngned,  and  his  aBsertionB  had  passed  cnrrent,  and 
his  doctrines  had  been  accepted  as  orthodox.  Lord  de 
Mowbray  snited  hiia ;  he  liked  the  consideration  of  so 
great  a  personage.  Lord  Mamey  also  realiy  liked  pomp, 
a  cnriooa  table,  and  a  loxmious  hfc;  baj  he  liked  them 
nnder  any  roof  rathor  than  hia  own.  Not  that  he  was  what 
is  commonly  called  a  Screw,  that  ia  to  say,  he  was  not  a 
mere  screw  ;  but  he  was  acate  and  malicious  ;  saw  every- 
body's worth  and  position  at  a  g;lfttice ;  could  not  bear  to 
expend  his  choice  wines  and  costly  viands  on  hangors-on 
and  toad-eaters,  though  at  tlie  same  time  no  man  encouraged 
and  required  hangers-on  ant!  toad-eaters  more.  Lord 
Mamey  had  all  the  petty  social  vices,  and  cone  of  those 
petty  social  weaknesses  which  soften  their  harshneBS  or 
tholr  hideouBuesa.  To  receive  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or  a 
great  peer,  he  would  spare  nothing.  Had  ho  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  public  duties  of  his  station,  hia  performance  would 
baffle  criticism.  But  he  enjoyed  making  the  Vicar  of 
Marney  or  Captain  Grouse  drink  some  claret  that  was  ou 
the  wane,  or  praise  a  bottle  of  Durgundy  that  be  knew  was 
pricked. 

Little  things  affect  little  minds.  Lord  Mamey  rose  in 
no  veiy  good  humour ;  he  was  kept  at  the  station,  which 
^gravated  bis  spleen.  During  his  journey  on  the  i-ailroad 
he  spoke  little,  and  though  be  more  than  once  laboured  to 
get  up  a  controversy  he  was  unable,  for  Lady  Marney,  who 
rather  dreaded  her  dull  home,  and  was  not  yet  in  a  tone  of 
mind  that  coald  hail  the  presence  of  the  little  Poinsett  as 
fill]  compensation  for  the  brilliant  circle  of  Mowbraj. 
replied  in  amiable  monosjIJablcs,  and  EgretnoiA  Vvm?^  i 
anstero  ones,  for  he  was  mnsiDfr  over  SjbW  GoTatfti 
'Jionaanii  tliiiij^s  as  wilil  aiid  swutt 
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EverytLing  went  wrong  ttis  day.  Even  Captain  Qronu 
■WBB  not  at  tbe  Abbey  to  welcome  them  back.  He  was 
playing  in  a  cricket  match,  Mamey  against  Marham. 
Nothing  else  woald  have  indnced  him  to  be  absent.  So  it 
happened  that  the  three  fellow-trareliera  had  to  dine 
together,  utterly  weary  of  themselveB  aud  of  each  other. 
Captain  Gronao  wae  never  more  wanted ;  he  would  hare 
amused  Lord  Mamey,  relieved  hia  wife  and  brother, 
reported  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood during  their  ahsence,  introduced  a  new  tone,  wid 
effected  a  bappy  diversion.  Leaving  Mowbray,  detained  at 
the  Btation,  Gropso  away,  Bome  disagreeable  lottova,  or 
letters  which  an  ill-hniooured  man  chooses  to  esteeiti 
disagreeable,  seemed  to  announce  a  ciiraai.  Lord  Marney 
ordered  the  dinner  to  he  served  in  the  small  dining-room, 
which  was  contiguous  to  a  saloon  in  which  Lady  Mamey, 
when  they  were  alone,  getieiully  passed  the  evening. 

The  dinner  was  silent  and  sombre ;  happily  it  was  also 
short.  Lord  Mamey  tasted  several  dishes,  ate  of  none ; 
found  fault  with  hia  own  claret,  though  the  butler  had 
given  him  a  choice  bottle ;  pi-aised  Lord  Mowbray's, 
wondered  where  he  got  it,  'all  the  wines  at  Mowbray  were 
good ;'  then  for  the  twentieth  time  wondered  wliat  could 
have  induced  Gronse  to  fix  the  cncket  match  the  day  he 
returned  home,  though  he  chose  to  forget  that  he  had 
never  commanicaled  to  Grouse  even  the  probable  day  on 
which  he  might  be  expected. 

As  for  Egremont,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ho  was 
ncarcelyin  a  more  contented  mood  than  his  brother,  though 
he  had  not  such  insufEcient  cause  for  his  dark  humonra. 
In  quitting  Mowbray,  he  had  quitted  sometbinfr  else  than 
merely  an  agreeable  circle  :  enough  had  happened  in  that 
visit  to  stir  up  the  deep  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  to  prompt 
[lira  to  investigate  in  an  unusual  spiiit  the  canse  and 
MttribatoB  of  his  position.  He  had  found  a  letter  on  hia 
retnm  to  the  Abhej,  not  calca\s.ted  to  4\b^\  ftitsa  »Pig^ 
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v/h&t  mortid  feeling  ;  a  letter  from  Iiia  agent,  urging  tha 
eetUomont  of  kia  election  accounts,  tlie  primary  canse  of 
his  visit  to  hia  brotlier. 

Lady  Harney  left  tlie  dining-room ;  tlie  lirotliera  were 
alone.  Lord  Mamey  filled  a  bumper,  wliich  he  drank  off 
rapidly,  pushed  the  bottle  to  hia  brother,  and  then  aaid 
again,  '  Wiiat  a  cnrsed  bore  it  ia  that  Grouse  ia  not  here ! ' 

'  Well,  I  cannot  say,  George,  that  I  particularly  miss  the 
presence  of  Captain  Groiiae,'  sa,id  hia  brother. 

Lord  Mamey  looked  at  Egrcmont  pngnacioualy,  snd 
then  observed,  '  Gronae  ia  a  capital  fellow  ;  one  ia  never 
dnll  when  Grouae  ia  here.' 

'Well,  for  my  part,'  aaid  EgTemont,  'I  do  not  much 
admire  that  amusement  which  ia  dependent  on  the  eHurt.s 

'  Gi'OQSe  is  no  more  a  hanger-on  than  any  one  else,'  an'iA 
Lord  Mamey,  rather  fiercely. 

'Perhaps  not,' said  Egremont  quietly;  '1  am  no  judge 
of  such  sort  of  people.* 

'  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  a  judge  of;  certainly 
not  of  making  yourself  agreeable  to  young  ladies.  Arabella 
cannot  be  particularly  charmed  with  the  result  of  yonr 
visit  to  Mowbray,  as  far  aa  Lady  Joan  is  concerned, 
Arabella's  mnat  intimate  friend,  by-the-by.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  yon  ought  to  have  paid  her  more  attention.' 

'I   cannot   pay  attention    nntesa   I    am    attracted,'    said 
Egremont;  'I  have  not  the  ev 
Captain  Grouse,' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  yoi 
Grouse.  Captain  Grouse  is  1 
friend.  One  mast  have  people  about  the  house 
thousand  things  which  one  cannot  do  one's  self,  and  which 
one  cannot  tmat  to  servants,  am'  Grouse  does  all  this 
capitally.' 

'Exactly;  he  is  jnst  wliat  I  said,  a  cap\\.ai 'bsa^w 
H  bat  ataU  a  barn 


r-ready  tiilent  of  your  &ieud. 


n  by  my  friend  Captain 
md  tlian  your 
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'  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Suppose  he  is  a  haager-<m 
may  I  not  have  hangers-on  as  well  as  any  other  man  P' 

*  Of  course  you  may ;  but  I  am  not  bound  to  regret  thei 
absence.' 

*  Who  said  you  were  ?  But  I  will  regret  their  absence 
if  I  choose.  And  I  regret  the  absence  of  Qrouse,  regret  i* 
very  much ;  and  if  he  did  happen  to  be  inextricably 
engaged  in  this  unfortunate  match,  I  say,  and  yon  ma] 
contradict  me,  if  you  please,  that  he  ought  to  have  takei 
care  that  Slimsy  dined  here,  to  tell  me  all  that  hac 
happened.* 

'  I  am  very  glad  he  omitted  to  do  so,'  said  Egremont 
*  I  prefer  Ghrouse  to  Slimsy.* 

'  I  dare  say  you  do,'  said  Lord  Mamey,  filling  his  glasf 
and  looking  very  black ;  *  you  would  like,  I  have  no  doubt 
to  see  a  fine  gentleman- saint,  like  your  friend  Mr.  St.  Lys 
at  Mamey,  preaching  in  cottages,  filling  the  people  wit! 
discontent,  lecturing  me  about  low  wages,  soliciting  ploti 
of  ground  for  new  churches,  and  inveigling  Arabella  intc 
subscriptions  to  painted  windows.' 

'  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  a  man  like  Aubrey  St.  Lyf 
at  Mamey,'  said  Egremont  quietly,  but  rather  doggedly. 

*  And  if  he  were  here,  I  would  soon  see  who  should  \h 
master,'  said  Lord  Mamey;  'I  would  not  succumb  like 
Mowbray.  One  might  as  well  have  a  Jesuit  in  the  house  ai 
once.' 

'  I  dare  say  St.  Lys  would  care  very  little  about  entering 
your  house,'  said  Egremont.  *  I  know  it  was  with  greal 
reluctance  that  he  ever  came  to  Mowbray  Castle.' 

*  I  dare  say ;  very  great  reluctance  indeed.  And  very  re- 
luctant he  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  to  sit  next  to  Lady  Maud.  1 
wonder  he  does  not  fly  higher,  and  preach  to  Lady  Joan] 
but  she  is  too  sensible  a  woman  for  such  fanaticid  tricks ' 

*  St.  Lys  thinks  it  his  duty  to  enter  all  societies.  Thai 
is  the  reason  why  he  goes  to  Mowbray  Castle,  as  well  as  to 
the  squalid  courts  and  cellars  of  the  town.     He  takes  can 
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wltcn  he  who  Hei:med  their  leador,  and  who  filled  a  sort  of    i 
presidont's  seat,  took  his  pipe  Irom  his  month,  and  then 
ottering  the  first  complete  sentence  that  had  yet  been  ex- 
pressed aloud,  thas  delivered  himself. 

'  The  fact  is,  we  are  tommied  to  death.' 

'  Tou  never  sjiokc  a  truer  word.  Master  Nixon,'  said  one 
of  his  companions. 

'  It's  gospel,  everj  word  of  it,'  said  another. 

'And  the  point  ia,'  continiiod  Master  Niion,  '  wluit  are 
we  for  to  do  ?' 

'  Ay,  Burely,'  said  a  collier,  '  that's  the  marrow.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  agreed  sevura! ;  '  there  it  is.' 

'  The  question  is,'  said  Niion,   looking  round  with  a  ma-    , 
^sterial  air,  '  what  le  wages  P     I  say,  'tayn't  sagar,  'tayii't 
tea,  'tayn't  bacon.      I  don't  think  'tia  candlea  ;  but  of  this 
I  be  sure,  'tayn't  waistcoats.' 

Here  there  was  a  general  groan. 

'Comrades,'  continued  Nixon,  'you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  yon  know  as  bow  Juggins  apphed  forhis  balance 
after  his  tommy- hook  was  paid  up,  and  that  incarnate  nig- 
ger Diggs  has  made  him  take  two  waistcoats.  Now  the 
qceation  rises,  what  is  a  collier  to  do  ivith  waistcoats  ? 
Pawn  'em  I  s'pose  to  Digga'  aon-in-Iaw,  next  door  to  his 
father's  shop,  and  sell  the  ticket  for  sixpence.  Now,  there's 
the  question  ;  keep  to  the  question  ,  the  quebtnn  ia  waist- 
coats and  tommy  ;   first  waistcoats,  ind  then  tommy,' 

'  I  have  been  making  a  pound  a  week  these  two  moutha 
past,'  said  another,  'but,  as  I'm  a  smner  saied,  I  hava 
never  seen  the  young  Queen's  picture  jet ' 

'  And  I  have  been  obliged  to  paj  the  doctor  for  my  poor  J 
wife  in  tommy,'  said  another.  '  "  Doctor,"  I  said,  says  I, 
"  I  blush  to  do  it,  hat  all  I  have  got  is  tommy,  and  what  ' 
shall  it  be, -bacon  or  cheese?"  "Cheese  at  teiipence  »  . 
pound,"  says  he,  '  wliichi  buy  for  my  servantaat  sii^euoaL  I 
Never  mind,"  saya  he,  for  he  is  a  thorough  CVma^a^iv, "  ^W 
teko  the  tommy  as  I  Snd  it,"  ' 
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they   came   back,   and   agreed   that  it  was   purely  acoi- 
dental.' 

*  I  dare  say  they  did,'  said  Egremont ;  *  but  no  one  liai 
discovered  the  accident.* 

'  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  was  spontaneous  combuation,* 
said  Lord  Marney. 

*  That  is  a  satisfactory  solution,*  said  Egremont ;  *  but  for 
my  part,  the  fire  being  a  fact,  and  it  being  painfully  noto- 
rious that  the  people  of  Marney — ' 

*  Well,  sir,  the  people  of  Marney  ?  *  said  his  lordship, 
fiercely. 

'  Are  without  question  the  most  miserable  population  in 
the  county — ' 

*  Did  Mr.  St.  Lys  tell  you  that  ?  *  interrupted  Lord  Mar* 
ney,  white  with  rage. 

*  No,  not  Mr.  St.  Lys,  but  one  better  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood.* 

*I*11  know  your  informant's  name,'  said  Lord  Marney, 
with  energy. 

*  My  informant  was  a  woman,'  said  Egremont. 

*  Lady  Maud,  I  suppose  ;  second-hand  from  Mr.  St.  Lys.* 

*  My  informant  was  a  woman,  and  one  of  the  people,'  said 
Egremont. 

*  Some  poacher's  drab !  I  don't  care  what  women  say, 
high  or  low,  they  always  exaggerate.' 

*  The  misery  of  a  family  who  live  upon  seven  or  even 
eight  shillings  a- week  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.' 

*  What  should  you  know  about  it  ?  Did  you  ever  live  on 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a- week  ?  What  can  you  know 
about  the  people,  who  pass  your  time  at  London  clubs  or  in 
fine  country  houses?  I  suppose  you  want  the  people  to 
live  as  they  do  at  a  house  dinner  at  Boodle's.  I  say  that  a 
family  can  live  well  on  seven  shillings  a- week,  and  on  eight 
shillings  very  well  indeed.  (The  poor  are  well  oflT,  at  least 
the  agricultural  poor,  very  well  off  indeed. )  Their  incomes 
are  certain,  that  is  a  great  point,  and  they  have  no  caresi 
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anxictica  }  tliey  always  bave  a  resource,  they  alwaya 
bare  the  House.  '/  People  without  cares  do  not  require  so 
mnch  food  aa  those  whose  life  entails  anxieties.  See  how 
long  they  live  !  Compare  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them 
that  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Incendiamm 
If  there  had  been  a  proper  rural  police,  such  a 
nceadiariam  would  never  have  been  beard  of! ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Lord  Mamey  dashed  off  another 
bumper ;  Egfemont  sipped  his  wine.  At  length  he  said, 
'  This  argmnenfc  made  me  forget  the  principal  reason, 
George,  why  I  am  glad  that  we  are  alone  together  to-day, 
I  am  Borryto  bore  you,  but  I  am  bored  myself  deuccdly,  I 
find  a  letter  fi-om  my  t^ent.  These  election  accounts  must 
be  aettled.' 

'Why,  I  thought  they  were  settled.' 

'How  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  my  mother  had  given  you  a  thousand  pounds." 

'  No  doubt  of  that,  but  that  was  long  ago  disposed  of,' 

'  In  my  opinion  quite  enough  for  a  seat  in  these  times. 
Instead  of  paying  to  get  into  Parlinment,  a  man  ought  to 
l>e  paid  for  entering  it.' 

■  There  may  be  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say,'  said  Egre^ 
mout ;  '  but  it  is  too  late  to  tate  that  view  of  the  business. 
The  expense  has  been  incurred  and  must  be  met.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Lord  Manioy  ;  '  we  have  paid  one 
thousand  pounds  and  there  is  a  balance  unsettled.  When 
was  there  ever  a  contest  without  a  balance  being  unsettled  ? 
I  remember  hearing  my  father  often  say  that  when  he  stood 
for  this  county,  our  grandfather  paid  more  than  &  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  I  Icnow  to  this  day  there  aie 
accounts  unsettled.  Regularly  every  year  I  receive  anony- 
mous letters  threatening  mo  with  fearful  punishment  if  I 
don't  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  breakfaflt  at 
ilie  Jolly  Tinkers.' 

'  You  jest :   the  matter  indeed  requires  a 
wish  these  accounts  to  be  settled  at  oac«,' 
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'  And  1  sliould  like  to  know  where  the  funils  are  to  ooini 
&ain  !  I  have  none.  The  qiiantity  of  bams  I  am  building 
now  ia  HOmething  tremendous  !  Then  this  ra^  for  drain- 
ing ;  it  would  dry  up  any  purse.  Wbat  ttink  yon  of  two 
million  tiles  this  year  p  And  rents,  to  keep  up  wliich  we 
are  making  these  awful  Bacrifices  ;  they  are  merely  nominal, 
or  Boon  will  be.  Thoy  never  will  bo  satisfied  till  they  have 
coached  the  land.  That  is  clear  to  oie.  I  am  prepared  for 
a  reduction  of  five- and- twenty  per  cent, ;  if  the  com-laWB 
are  touched  it  can't  be  lose  than  that.  My  mother  ongbt 
to  take  it  into  consideration  and  rednce  her  jointure  accord-  . 
iugly.  But  I  dare  sny  she  will  not ;  people  are  so  selfidi  i 
particularly  as  she  has  given  you  this  thonsaud  pounds, 
which  in  fact  after  all  comes  out  of  my  pocket.' 

'All  this  you  have  said  to  me  before.  What  does  it  mean? 
I  fought  this  battle  at  tlie  instig;ation  of  the  family,  &om 
no  feeling  of  my  own.  Toa  are  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
you  were  consulted  on  the  step.  Unless  I  had  concluded 
that  it  was  with  your  sanction,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
made  my  appearance  on  the  hnstinga.' 

'  I  am  glad  jou  did,  though,'  said  Lord  Mamey  ;  '  Par- 
liament is  a  great  point  for  our  class ;  in  these  days 
especially,  moi-o  even  than  in  the  old  time.  I  was  truly 
rejoiced  at  your  success,  and  it  mortified  the  whigs  abont 
as '  confoundedly.  Some  people  thoug-ht  there  was  only 
one  family  in  the  world  to  have  their  Richmond  or  their 
Malton.     Getting  yon  in  for  the  old   borough  waa  really 

interest,"  snidEgrcraont,  'quick 

paymentofour  expcnscBiBthe  moat  efdcicnt  way, believe  me.' 

'  Yon  have  got  six  years,  perhaps  seven,'  said  Lozt3  Msp- 

ney,  '  and  long  before  that  I  iiopo  to  find  you  the  hnsband 

of  Lady  Joan  Fitz-WarGne.' 

'  1  do  not  wish  to  connect  tlie  two  contingwicies,'  wud 
figremont,  firmly. 
'  The^y  are  insejjarable,'  stud  Lord  l.\«mci. 


^*  What  do  you  mL-an  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  that  I  tliink  this  pedantic  acquittance  of  ftn  elec- 
tioneering account  is  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculouB,  and 
that  I  cunnot  interfere  in  it.  The  legal  espenaea  are,  you 
say,  paid  j  and  if  tLey  were  not,  I  should  feel  myself  bound, 
as  the  head  of  tiio  family,  to  defray  tiiem,  hut  I  can  go  no 
fdrther.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sanction  an  eipenditure 
for  certainly  unnecessary,  perhaps,  and  I  much  fear  it,  for 
illegal  and  inunora!  purpcses.' 

'  That  really  is  your  determination  p '  J 

'  After  the  most  mature  rcSet-li on,  prompted  by  a  sincero  J 
eolicitttde  for  your  henefit.'  I 

'  Wei!,  George,  I  have  often  suspected  it,  but  now  I  feel  I 
quite  persuaded,  that  you  are  really  the  greatest  humbug  i 
that  evijf  existed.'  1 

'  Abuse  is  not  argument,  Jlr.  Egremoiit.' 

'  You  are  beneath  abuse,  as  you  are  beneath  every  acnti-  i 
ment  but  one,  which  I  entirely  feel;'  and  Egremout  roso  1 
from  the  table.  ( 

'  You  may  thank  your  own  obstinacy  and  conceit,'  said   1 
Lord    Marney.      '  I   took    yon  to   Mowbray   Caalle,    and 
the   cards  weiB  in  your  ow[i   hands  if  you  chose   to  play    J 

'  Xon  have  interfered   with 
subject.  Lord  Mamey,'  said  Egremout,  w 
a  chock  pallid  with  rage. 
p  You  had  better  not  say  that  again,'  ( 
tae  uf  menace. 
Tiy  not  ?  '  asked  Egremont,  fiercely. 
0  dare  to  address  me  tlma  P  ' 
'  I  am  your  elder  brethor,  sir,  whose  relationship  to  yon 
is  your  only  claim  to  the  couHi<leration  of  society,' 

'  A  curse  on  the  society  that  has  fashioned  such  claims,' 
uiid  Egremont,  in  a  heightened  tone  :  '  claims  founded  i»* 
(fllfiahness,  cruelty,  and  fraud,  and  leading  to  ieTOOtsiKiBSMMj 
jiisery.  And  crime.' % 


^B^Yonl 
^Mmeuf 

^^ffeyon  t 


I   before  on  such   a  J 
9.  kindling  eye,  I 

iaid  Lord  Mamey,  i 

'  Who  and  what  I 
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'  Olaiing  wlii^Oi  I  will  make  you  respect,  at  loftst  m  fliil 
house,  sir,'  said  Lord  Marncy,  Bprmging'  trom  liia  ciiflir. 

'  Toucb  me  at  your  peril  !  '  exclaimed  EgremoQt,  '  and  1 

will  forget  you  are  ciy  mother's  son,  and  cleave  yoa  to  tie 

\i  gronud,     Tou   have  been   the  blight  of  my  life  ;  yon  stole 

^from  me  my  bride,  and  now  you  would  rob  me  of  ray  honour.' 

'  Liar  and  villain  !  '  exclaimed  Lord  Marney,  darting 
forward;  but  at  this  moment  hia  wife  rushed  into  the 
apartment,  and  clung  to  him.  '  For  Heaven's  sake,'  sLe 
exelaimeii,  '  what  is  all  tliis  ?  George,  Charles,  deare.it 
George ! ' 

'  Let  me  go,  Arabella.' 

'Let  him  come  on.' 

But  Lady  Marney  gave  a  piercing  shriek,  and  held  out  ber 
arms  to  keep  the  brothers  apart,  A  sound  was  heard  nt 
the  other  door  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  Loid 
Marney  dreaded  so  mach  as  that  his  servants  should  witness 
a  domestio  scene.  He  sprang  forward  to  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent Rny  one  entering  ;  partially  opening  it,  lie  said  Lady 
Marney  was  unwell  and  desired  her  maid;  returning,  he 
found  Arabella  insensible  on  the  ground,  and  Egremont 
TBnished ! 


CHAPTER   m. 


It  was  a  wet  morning ;  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  suiM 
dawn,  wliich,  impelled  by  a  gasty  south-wester,  came  driWng 
on  a  crowd  of  women  and  girls  who  were  assembled  befure 
the  door  of  a  still  closed  shop.  Some  protected  tbem- 
solves  with  nmbrellas  ;  some  sought  shelter  beneath  a  row 
of  old  elms  that  grew  alongside  the  canal  that  fronted  the 
house.  Kotwiths  tar  ding  tlio  weather,  the  clack  of  tonguM 
was  incessant. 
'/  thonght  I  BBW  the  wicket  of  the  yai'd  gntes  open,'  said 
a  woBUUL  
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1 ''80  did  I,' said  hor  neighbour,  'but  it  waa  shut  again 
unmediately.' 

'  It  waa  only  Master  Joaepb,'  said  a  third.  '  Ho  likes  to 
see  QB  getting  wet  tlirough.' 

'  If  thsy  would  only  let  ns  into  the  yard,  and  get  under 
one  of  the  workshop  sbeda,  as  ihey  do  at  Simmon's,'  said 
another. 

'  Tou  may  well  say  Sicimoa'a,  Mra.  Page  ;  I  only  wiBh 
my  master  served  in  hia  field.' 

'  I  hare  been  here  sines  half-past  four,  Mrs.  Grigeby,  with 
thia  cliilt  at  my  breast  all  the  time.  It's  three  miles  foi* 
nie  hero,  and  the  same  back,  and  unless  I  get  the  first  turn, 
how  are  my  poor  boys  to  find  their  dinner  ready  when  they 
come  ont  of  tho  pit  ?  ' 

'  A  very  true  word,  Mrs.  Page ;  and  by  tliia  token,  that 
iMt  Thursday,  I  waa  here  by  half-past  eleven,  certainly 
afore  noon,  having  only  called  at  my  mother-in-law's  in 
the  way,  and  it  was  eiglit  o'clock  before  I  got  honie.  Ah  1 
it'a  cruel  work,  is  the  tommy-shop.' 

'  How  d'ye  do,  neighbour  Prance  ?'  said  a  comely  dame, 
with  a  large  white  basket.  '  And  how's  your  good  man  P 
They  waa  saying  at  Belfy's  he  had  changed  hia  service.  I 
hear  there's  a  new  butty  in  Mr.  Parker'a  field  ;  but  the  old 
doggy  kept  on ;  so  I  always  thought ;  he  was  always  a  fa- 
vourite, and  they  do  say  measured  the  stints  very  fair.  And 
what  do  you  hear  bacon  is  iu  town  ?  They  do  tell  me  only 
aiicpence,  and  real  home-cured.  I  wonder  Diggs  has  the 
i'aoe  to  be  selling  sttU  at  ninepence,  and  so  very  green  !  I 
I  hink  I  see  Damo  Toddles  ;  how  wonderful  she  do  wear ! 
\Tliat  are  yon  doing  here,  little  dear  ;  very  young  to  fetch 
t*>mmy  ;  keeping  place  for  mother,  eh  !  that's  a  good  girl  j 
she'd  do  well  to  be  hero  soon,  for  I  thiuk  the  strike's  on 
eight.  figga  ia  sticking  it  on  yellow  soap  very  terrible. 
What  do  you  think— Ah  I  the  doors  are  going  to  open. 
Ko — a  false  alarm.' 
,    'Bow &re yon,  neighboar?^   said  a  pole  joniitt^K^o 
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cariyiiig  an  infant  to  tlie  comely  dame,  '  Here's  mi  dwfol 
crowd,  Eiii'cly.  The  women  will  bo  fighting  Etnd  teftringto 
get  in,  I  guess.     I  he  much  afoai'd.' 

'  Well,  "  first  come,  first  served,"  al!  the  world  over,'  said 
tlie  comely  dame.  '  And  yon  must  put  a  good  heart  on  the 
bosineBS,  and  tie  your  bonnet.  I  dare  guess  there  are  not 
much  less  than  two  hundred  here.  It's  grand  tommy-day, 
yon  know.  And  tor  my  part,  I  don't  care  so  much  for  a 
good  squeedge  ;  one  sees  so  many  faces  one  knows.' 

'The  cheese  here  at  sixpence  is  pretty  tidy,'  said  a  croue 
to  her  companion  ;  '  but  you  may  get  as  good  in  towu  fur 
I'onrpence.' 

'  What  I  complain  is  the  weights,'  replied  her  companion. 
'  I  weighed  ray  pound  of  butter  bought  last  tommy-day 
luid  it  was  two  penny  piecea  too  Ught.  Indeed  !  I  have  been, 
in  my  time,  to  all  the  shops  about  hero,  for  the  lads  or  their 
father,  but  never  knew  tommy  so  bad  as  this.  I  have  two 
children  at  home  ill  from  their  flour  ;  I  have  been  veiy 
poorly  myself;  one  is  used  to  a  little  white  clay,  but  when 
they  lay  it  on  thick,  it's  very  grave.' 

'  Are  your  girls  in  the  pit  ?' 

'  No ;  we  strive  to  keep  them  out,  and  my  man  haa  gone 
flcoroa  of  days  on  bread  and  water  for  that  purpose ;  and 
if  we  were  not  forced  to  take  so  much  tommy,  one  might 
manage  ;  but  tommy  will  beat  anything.  Health  firet,  and 
honesty  afterwards,  that's  my  say.' 

'Well,  for  my  part,'  said  the  crone,  'raeat'smy  grievance  : 
ftll  the  host  bits  go  to  the  butties,  and  the  pieces  with  bone 
in  are  chopped  off  for  the  coUiers'  wives.' 

'  Dame,  when  wiU  the  door  open  P'  asked  a  little  palo- 
hceA  boy,  I  have  been  here  all  this  mom,  and  never  broku 
my  fast.' 

'  And  what  do  you  want,  chilt  ?' 

'I  want  a  loaf  for  mother;  bnt  I  don't  feel  I  shall  ever 
get  home  agiiin,  I'm  all  in  a  way  so  dizzy.' 
'Xus  Qmy,'  said  &  woman  wilt  Wtict  \»ft4^  ^«»^mAa^ 
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rod  nose,  speaking  in  a  sharp  voice,  and  rusbing  up  to  s 
pretty  alattemly  woman  in  a  straw  bonnet,  with  a  dirty 
fine  rihboD,  and  a  babe  at  bor  breast ;  '  you  know  the  per- 
son I'm  looking  for.' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Mallins,  and  how  do  yon  do  ?  '  she  replied, 
iri  a  Bweet  aawney  tone. 

'  How  do  yon  do,  indeed !  How  are  people  to  do  in  those 
bad  times?' 

'  They  ia  indeed  hard,  Mrs.  Mull  ins.  If  you  could  see 
my  tommy-book  !  How  I  wiab  I  knew  fignrea  !  Hade  up 
as  of  last  Thursday  night  by  that  little  divil,  Master  3ae 
Oigga.  Ho  has  atnck  it  in  here,  and  stuck  it  in  there,  till 
it  makes  one  all  of  a  maze.  I'm  sure  I  never  had  the  things  j 
nnd  my  man  is  out  of  all  patience,  and  saya  I  can  no  more 
keep  house  than  a  natural  bom.' 

'  My  man  ia  a- wanting  to  aeo  your  man,'  said  Mra.  Mal- 
lins, with  a  Sashing-  eye  :   'and  yoo  know  what  about.' 

'  And  very  natural,  too,'  said  Li/a  Gray ;  '  but  how  are 
we  to  pay  the  money  we  owe  liim  with  such  a  tommy.book 
as  this,  good  neighbour  Mullina  ?  ' 

'  We're  as  poor  as  our  neighbours,  Mrs.  Gray  ;  and  if  wo 
are  not  paid,  wc  mast  borrow.  .  It's  a  scarlet  shame  to  go 
to  the  spont  because  money  lent  to  a  friend  is  not  to  ba 
found.  Tou  had  it  in  yonr  coed,  Liza  Gray,  and  wo  wane 
it  in  our  need  ;  and  have  it  I  will,  Liia  Gray.' 

'Hush,  hush!'  said  Liza  Gray;  'don't  wake  the  little 
'iiD,  for  she  is  very  fretful.' 

'I  will  have  the  Eve  ahillinga,  or  I  will  have  as  good,' 
said  Jl7's.  Mallins. 

'  Hush,  hush,  neighbour  ;  now,  I'U  tell  you— you  shall 
have  it ;  but  yet  a  little  time.      This  b  gi-eat  tommy-day, 
and  settles  our  reckoning  for   five  weeks;    but  my  man 
may  have  a  draw  after  to-morrow,  and  he  shall  draw 
ahillinga,  and  give  you  half.' 

'  And  tlio  o(/ier  half?'  said  llrs.  ^lullma. 
^^^Ui  I  the  other  imi^'said  LizaGray,  witb  «.  ai?!w- 
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then,  we  shal!  have  a  death  in  our  family  soon :  thia 
babe  can't  etrugglG  on  mucli  longer.  It  belongs  to  two 
burial  clubs :  that  will  he  three  pounds  from  each,  and  after 
the  drink  and  the  funeral,  there  will  bo  enough  to  pay  all 
onr  debts  and  pat  us  alt  square' 

The  door  of  Mp.  Digg-a'  tommy-sliop  opened.  The  rush 
was  like  the  advance  into  the  pit  of  a  theatre  when  the 
drama  existed  ;  pushing,  aqueeziug,  Sghting,  tearing,  ehriek- 
ing.  On  a  high  seat,  guarded  by  raDa  from  all  contacl, 
sat  Mr.  Digga,  senior,  with  a  hland  smile  on  his  sancti- 
fied countenance,  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  recommending 
hia  constrained  cnstomei'S  in  houeycd  tones  to  be  patient 
and  orderly.  Behind  the  substantial  counter,  which  was 
an  impregnable  fortification,  waa  hia  popnlar  Bon,  Master 
Joseph  ;  a  short,  ill-favoured  cur,  with  a  spirit  of  vulgar  op- 
pression and  malicious  mischief  stamped  on  his  visago 
His  black,  greasy  lank  hair,  hia  pug  nose,  hia  coai'se  red 
face,  and  his  pi'ojccting  tusks,  contrasted  with  the  mild  and 
lengthened  countenance  of  hia  father,  who  looked  very 
much  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

For  the  firnt  6ve  minntea  Master  Joseph  Diggs  did  no- 
thing hut  blaspheme  and  swear  at  his  customers,  occasion- 
ally leaning  over  the  counter  and  cuffing  the  women  in  the 
van  or  lugging  some  girl  by  the  hair.  J 

'  T  was  fii'st.  Master  Joseph,'  said  a  woman,  eagerly,     fl 

'  No ;  I  was,'  said  another.  ^ 

'  I  was  here,'  said  the  first,  '  as  the  clock  struck  four,  and 
Boated  myself  on  the  stpps,  because  I  must  be  home  early  ; 
my  husband  is  hurt  in  the  knee.' 

'  If  yau  were  first,  you  ahall  be  helped  last,'  said  Master 
Joseph,  'to  reward  youforyourpains;'  and  he  began  taking 
the  orders  of  the  other  woman. 

'Oh!  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!'  s.iid  the  disappointed 
woman ;  '  and  I  got  op  in  the  middle  of  the  ni>;1it  for 
l&w.'' 

Jfore  foot  j-ou  !     And  what  you  came  W  \  wa  «WK■^ 
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don't  know,'  said  Master  Joseph ;  '  for  you  have  a  pretty 
long  figore  against  you,  I  can  tell  you  that.' 

'  I  declare  most  solemnly — '  said  the  woman. 

'  Don't  mate  a,  hrawling  here,'  said  Master  Joseph,  '  Of 
I'll  jump  over  this  here  counter  and  knock  you  down,  like 
tiodiijik.  What  did  you  aay,  woman  ?  are  you  deaf?  what 
did  you  say  ?  how  much  beat  tea  do  yon  want  ?' 

'  I  dou't  want  ajiy,  sir.' 

'  You  never  waut  best  tea. ;  you  must  take  three  ouncea 
of  lest  tea,  or  you  sUaoi't  have  oothing.  If  you  say  another 
word,  I'll  put  you  down  four.  You  tall  gal,  what's  youT 
DADie,  you  keep  back  tliere,  or  I'll  fetch  you  Huch  a  cut  aa 
'11  keep  you  at  home  till  nest  reckoning.  Cqbb  you,  you 
old  fool,  do  you  think  I  am  to  be  kept  all  day  while  you  are 
mumbliag  bore  ?  Who's  pushing  on  there  ?  I  see  you, 
Mrs.  Page.  Won't  tliere  be  a  black  mark  against  you! 
Oh  !  it's  Mrs.  Prance,  is  it  ?  Fiitber,  put  down  Mrs.  Prance 
lor  a  peck  of  floor.  I'll  have  order  here.  You  think  the 
last  bacon  a  little  too  fat ;  oh !  you  do,  ma'am,  do  you  ?  I'll 
take  eoTO  jnu  shan't  complain  iu  futnr  ;  I  likes  to  please  my 
cuatomera.  There's  a  very  nice  flitch  hanging  up  in  the 
engine-room  ;  the  men  wanted  some  rust  for  the  machinery  ; 
you  shall  have  a  slice  of  that ;  and  we'll  say  tcnpence  a 
pound,  high-dried,  and  wery  lean  ;   will  that  satisfy  you  ? 

'  Order  there,  order ;  you  cussed  women,  order,  or  I'll  be 
among  you.  And  if  I  just  do  j  ump  over  this  here  counter, 
won't  I  let  fly  right  and  left!  Speak  out,  you  idiot!  do 
you  think  I  can  hear  your  muttering  in  this  Bahel  ?  Cubb 
them  ;  I'll  keep  them  quiet:'  and  so  he  took  up  a  yard 
measure,  and,  leaning  over  the  counter  bit  right  and  left. 

'  Oh  !  yon  little  moii.sier !'  exclaimed  a  woman,  '  you  hav8 
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I'll  pat  Mai-y  Church  down  for  half  a  pound  of  beet  fljrtw- 
root ;  that's  the  finest  tiling  in  tbo  world  for  babbioa,  and 
will  cure  you  of  bringing  jour  cussed  monkeys  hero,  m  if 
yon  all  thought  our  shop  ■na.s  a  hinfant  school. 

'Where's  your  book,  Stiaan  Tmcers?  Left  at  home! 
Tbon  yon  may  go  and  fetch  it.  No  books,  no  tommy.  Too 
are  Jones'  wife,  are  you  ?  Ticket  for  three  and  sispenoB 
out  of  eighteen  shillings  wages.  Istbis  the  only  ticket  yon 
have  bi-onght  p  There's  your  money  j  and  you  may  tell 
yonr  husband  he  need  not  take  his  coat  off  again  to  go  down 
our  shaft.  He  mnst  think  us  cussed  fools!  Tell  him  I 
hope  he  baa  got  plenty  of  money  to  travel  into  Wales,  for 
he  won't  have  no  work  in  England  again,  or  my  iiam,eayD't 
"Diggs.  Who's  pushing  there?  I'll  be  among  you;  I'll 
clone  the  shop.  If  I  do  get  hold  of  some  of  you  cussed 
women,  you  shan't  forget  ifc.  If  anybody  will  tell  me  who 
is  pushing  there,  they  shall  have  their  bacon  for  seven- 
pence.  Will  nobody  have  bacon  for  soYenpence  ?  Leagued 
together,  eh  ?  Then  everybody  shall  have  their  bacon  for 
tenpence.  Two  can  play  at  that.  Push  again,  and  I'll  be 
among  yon,'  said  the  infuriated  Utile  tyrant.  But  the 
waving  of  the  multitude,  impatient,  and  annoyed  by  the 
weather,  was  not  to  be  atillod ;  the  movement  could  not  bo 
regulated  ;  the  shop  was  in  commotion  ;  and  Master  Joseph 
Diggs,  losing  all  patience,  jnmped  on  the  counter,  and  amid 
the  shrieks  of  the  women,  sprang  into  the  crowd.  Two 
women  fainted;  others  cried  for  their  bonnets ;  others  bo- 
moaned  their  aprons ;  nothing,  however,  deterred  Diggs, 
who  kicked  and  cuffed  and  cursed  in  every  quarter,  and 
gave  none.  At  last  there  was  a  general  scream  of  horror,  and 
»  cry  of  'a  boy  killed  !' 

The  senior  Diggs,  who  from  hia  eminence  had  hitherto 
Tiewed  the  scene  with  unruffled  complacency  ;  who,  in  fact, 
derived  from  these  not  unusual  exhibitions  the  same  agree- 
able excitement  which  a  Roman  emperor  might  have  re- 
aaivef/  from  the  combats  of  tlie-  circMB  ■,  Aiegtvn  ^o  "iiw^  ftgt 
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RflHira  ncre  growing  aerious,  and  rose  to  connsel  order  and 
enforce  amiable  dispoBitiona.  Even  Master  Joaepli  waa 
quelled  by  t)iat  mild  voice,  which  would  bavo  become  An- 
gufltua.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  true  tlmt  a  boy  waa  dead. 
It  WB8  the  little  boy  who,  aent  to  get  a  loaf  for  hia  mother, 
had  complained  before  the  shop  mas  opened  of  hia  fainting 
energiea.  He  had  fallen  in  the  fray,  (vud  it  was  thought,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  comely  dnmo  who  tried  to  roacae  Lim, 
'that  he  was  quite  aniothered.' 

They  carried  him  out  of  the  ahop  ;  tile  perapiration  poured 
oS*  Lim  ;  he  had  no  pulse.  He  had  no  fricnda  there.  '  I'll 
Btand  by  the  body,'  said  tho  comely  dame,  '  though  1  loae 
my  torn.' 

At  this  moment,  Stephen  Mcrley,  for  tho  reader  hait 
doubtless  diacovered  that  the  afninger  ivbo  held  colloquy 
with  the  colliers  was  the  friend  of  Walter  Gorard,  arrived 
at  the  tommy-shop,  which  was  ibout  haif-way  between  the 
house  where  he  had  passed  the  night  and  Wodgato.  He 
stopped,  inqnired,  and  being  a  man  of  science  and  some 
skill,  decided,  after  examining  the  poor  boy,  that  life  wns 
not  extinct.  Taking  the  elder  Digga  aside,  he  soid,  'I  am 
the  editor  of  tho  Mowbray  Plmlanx ;  I  will  not  speak  to 
yon  before  these  people  ;  bnt  I  tell  you  fairly  yon  and  yonr 
aoD  have  been  represented  to  me  as  oppressors  of  the  people. 
Will  it  be  my  lot  to  report  this  death  and  comment  on  it  ? 
I  trust  not.     Thei-e  ia  yet  limo  and  hope.' 

'  What  ia  to  be  done,  air  i* '  inquired  the  alarmed  Sir. 
Di^s ;  '  a  fellow-creature  in  this  condition—' 

Don't  talk,  but  act,'  said  Morley.  'Tbere  ia  no  time  to 
bo  lost.  The  boy  miwt  he  taken  upstairs  and  put  to  bed ; 
&  warm  bed,  in  one  of  your  beat  rooms,  with  every  comfort. 
I  (ua  pressed  for  bnainess,  but  I  will  wait  and  watch  over 
him  till  the  ciisis  is  paased.  Como,  let  you  and  I  take 
him  in  our  arms,  and  carry  him  npatairs  through  your 
private  door.  Every  minule  Is  precionB,'  \.T\i  ao  ?.«yvi\^ 
MorJcy  and  the  elder  Diggs  ciitorcil  i\\e  touao^^ 
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WoDGATE,  or  Wogate,  ea  it  was  callfd  on  tte  map,  wM  ■ 
district  that  in  old  days  had  beer  consecrated  to  Woden, 
and  which  appeared  destined  through  Roccessive  ages  to 
retain  its  heathen  character.  At  the  beginning  of  tiie  re- 
volntiouarj  war,  Wodgate  was  a  sort  of  squatting  district 
10  great  mining  region  to  which  it  waa  contignonF",  a 
place  where  adventurera  in  the  industry  which  was  rapidlj 
developing  settled  themselves ;  for  though  the  great  veins 
of  coal  and  ironstone  cropped  up,  as  they  pliraae  it,  before 
I  they  reached  tbia  bare  and  barren  laud,  and  it  was  thus  de- 

Ificieot  in  those  mineral  and  metallic  treasnrBS  whicb  had 
enriched  its  neighbonrhood,  Wodgate  had  advantages  of  its 
bwn,  and  of  a,  kind  which  touch  tlie  fancy  of  the  lawless. 
It  waa  land  withoat  an  owner ;  no  one  claimed  any  manD- 
rial  right  over  it ;  they  could  build  cottages  without  paying 
rent.  It  was  a  district  recognised  by  no  parish  ;  so  there 
were  no  tithes,  and  no  meddlesome  supervision.  It  abounded 
in  fuel  which  coat  nothing,  for  though  the  veins  were  not 
■worth  working  as  a  aoarce  of  mining  pro6t,  the  soil  of 
Wodgate  waa  similar  in  ita  superficial  character  to  that  of 
the  country  around.  So  a  population  gathered,  and  rapidlj 
i'.icrcased,  in  the  ugliest  spnt  in  England,  to  which  neither 
Nature  nor  art  had  contributed  a  single  charm  ;  where  a 
tree  could  not  be  seen,  a  flower  was  unknown,  whoro  there 
waa  neither  bolfry  nor  steeple,  nor  a  single  sight  or  sound 
that  could  soften  the  heart  or  humanize  the  mind. 
Whatever  may  liave  been  the  cause,  whether,  as  not  un- 
likely, the  original  squatters  brought  with  them  some  ti«» 
ditionary  skill,  or  whether  their  isolated  and  nncheqnered 
existence  concentrated  their  energies  on  their  craft,  the  fiiot 
ia  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wodgate  early  acquired 
a  celebrity  as  nl:UFu\  workmen.  This  reputation  bo  mneli 
}^^—Uicreosed,  and  in  time  sprcnd  so  tar.  Vhut,  ?qt  n 
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qnarier  of  a  ceiitmy,  both 
their  labour,  they  have  been 
coantry.  As  maaufactuTers  of 
palm  front  the  wbole  district : 
wortera  of  steel,  tficj  fear  none 
sniitbs,  their  fame  bas  spread  er 


skill  and  the  eeonotoy  of 
aatcbod  tlironghout  the 
■ery,  they  carry  the 
fonndera  af  brass  and 
lilo,  Bs  nailers  and  lock- 
to  the  European  marketa, 


wluther  their  most  ski  1  fill  workmen  have  frequently  been 
invited. 

Inrited  in  vain  !  No  wages  can  tempt  the  Wodgato  man 
from  his  native  home,  that  squatters'  seat  which  soon  as- 
sumed the  fonn  of  a  large  village,  and  then  in  tuni  soon  ex- 
panded into  a  town,  and  at  the  present  moment  numbers 
its  population  by  swarming  thousanda,  lodged  in  the  most 
miserable  tenements  in  the  moMt  liideoua  burgh  in  the  ugliest 
country  In  the  world. 

But  it  Las  its  endunng  spell.  Notwithstanding  the  spread 
of  its  civic  prosperity,  it  has  lost  none  of  the  cliaraot-eriatici 
of  ita  original  society ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  zealously 
preserved  them.  There  are  no  landlords,  head-leasees, 
raain-maaters,  or  butties  in  Wodgate.  No  chnrch  there 
lias  yet  raised  ita  spire  [  and,  as  if  the  jealous  spirit  of 
Woden  still  haunted  hia  ancient  temple,  even  the  conven- 
ticle scarcely  dares  show  ita  humble  front  in  some  obscure 
comer.  There  is  no  manicipality,  no  magistrate;  there 
are  no  local  acta,  no  vestries,  no  schools  of  any  kind.  The 
strcetB  are  never  cleaned ;  every  man  lights  his  own  bouse  ; 
nor  does  any  one  know  anything  except  hia  business. 

More  than  this,  at  Wodgate  a  factory  or  large  establish- 
ment of  any  kind  is  unknown.  Here  Labour  rcigna  supreme. 
Its  division  indeed  is  favoured  by  their  manners,  but  the  in- 
terference or  influence  of  mere  capital  is  instantly  resisted. 
The  business  of  Wodgate  is  carried  on  by  master  ivorkmen 
in  their  own  houses,  each  of  whom  possesses  an  unlimited 
numbei"  of  what  they  call  apprentices,  by  whom  their  affair* 
»re  principally  conducted,  and  whom  t\iey  tfcai.  «k  "Sai 
s  trentad  tbo  Egyjiiiana. 
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Tlieae  master  workmen  indeed  form  a  poworfii!  arirtft 
cfacy,  nor  ia  it  possible  to  coaceire  one  apparently  a 
oppreBsivo.  Tliey  ai-e  nitLless  tyranta  ;  tbey  habitunUj 
ijiflict  upon  their  subjects  punishments  more  grievons  tbsn 
the  slave  population  of  our  colonies  wore  ever  visited  yrtih; 
not  content  witli  beating  them  with  sticks  or  flogging  them 
with  knotted  ropes,  thej  are  in  the  habit  of  felling  tiem 
with  hammers,  or  cutting'  their  Leads  open  with  a  file  or 
look.  The  most  nanal  punishment,  however,  or  father 
stimulus  to  increase  osertiou,  is  to  puU  an  appreotdce's  ears 
till  they  run  with  blood.  These  youths,  too,  are  worked 
for  sixteen  and  even  twenty  hours  a  day  ;  they  a 
Bold  by  one  master  to  another  ;  they  are  fed  on  can 
they  sleep  in  lofts  or  cellars ;  yet,  whether  it  be  that  they 
are  hardened  by  brutality,  and  really  uuconacious  of  their 
degradation  and  unusual  sufferings,  or  whether  they  » 
supported  by  the  behef  that  their  day  to  be  masters  and 
oppressors  will  surely  arrive,  the  aristocracy  of  Wodgate 
is  by  no  means  so  unpopular  as  the  aristocracy  of  most 
other  places. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  real  aristocracy  j  it  is  privileged, 
bat  it  dues  something  for  its  privileges.  It  is  distingnialied 
from  the  main  body  not  merely  by  name.  It  ia  the  most 
knowing  class  at  Wodgato ;  it  possosaea  indeed  in  its  w»J 
complete  knowledge;  and  it  imparts  in  its  manner  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it  to  those  whom  it  guides.  Thna  it  is  an 
aristocracy  that  lends,  and  therefore  a  fact.  Sloreover,  the 
social  system  of  Wodgate  ia  not  an  unvarying  coime  of 
infinite  toil.  Their  plan  is  to  work  Lard,  but  not  always- 
TLey  seldom  esceed  four  days  of  labour  in  the  week.  Ou 
Sunday  the  masters  begin  to  drink ;  for  the  apprentice* 
there  is  dog-fighting  without  any  stint.  On  Jlonday  and 
Tuesday  the  whole  population  of  Wodgato  is  drunk  ;  of  all 
Btations,  ages,  and  sexes ;  eveu  babes  who  should  bo  kt 
the  hroaat;  for  ihoy  are  drammed  with  Gotifrey's  Cordial 
£/erc  is  relaxalion,  excitement ;  if  Veaa  Vvs«  ofccvWn*  _^ 
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might  be  at  first  anticipated,  we  must  remember  tbat  ex- 
oesses  are  checked  by  poverty  of  blood  and  constant  ex- 
haustion.    Scanty  food  and  bard  labour  are  in  their  way,  K 
if  not  exactly  moralists,  a  tolerably  good  police.  T 

There  are  no  others  at  Wodgate  to  preach  or  to  control. 
It  is  not  that  the  people  are  immoral,  for  immorality  implies 
some  forethought;  or  ignorant,  for  ignorance  is  relative  ;  but 
they  are  animals;  unconscious;  their  minds  a  blank ;  and  their 
worst  actions  only  the  impulse  of  a  gross  or  savage  instinct. 
There  are  many  in  this  town  who  are  ignorant  of  their  very 
names ;  very  few  who  can  spell  them.  It  is  rare  that  you 
meet  with  a  young  person  who  knows  his  own  age  ;  rarer 
to  find  the  boy  who  has  seen  a  book,  or  the  girl  who  has 
seen  a  flower.  Ask  them  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  and 
they  will  give  you  an  unmeaning  stare  ;  ask  them  the  name 
of  their  religion,  and  they  will  laugh  :  who  rules  them  on 
earth,  or  who  can  save  them  in  heaven,  are  alike  mysteries 
to  them. 

Such  was  the  population  with  whom  Morley  was  about 
to  mingle.  Wodgate  had  the  appearance  of  a  vast  squalid 
suburb.  As  you  advanced,  leaving  behind  you  long  Knes  of 
little  dingy  tenements,  with  infants  lying  about  the  road, 
you  expected  every  moment  to  emerge  into  some  streets, 
and  encounter  buildings  bearing  some  correspondence,  in 
their  size  and  comfort,  to  the  considerable  population 
swarming  and  busied  around  you.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  no  pubHc  buildings  of  any  sort ;  no  churches, 
chapels,  town-hall,  institute,  theatre;  and  the  principal 
streets  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in  which  were  situate  the 
coarse  and  grimy  shops,  though  formed  by  houses  of  a 
gi eater  elevation  than  the  preceding,  were  equally  narrow, 
Jind  if  possible  more  dirty.  At  every  fourth  or  fifth  house, 
alleys  seldom  above  a  yard  wide,  and  streaming  with  filth, 
opened  out  of  the  street.  Those  were  crowded  with  dwel- 
lings of  various  size,  while  from  the  principal  court  often 
branched  out  a  number  uf  smaller  alleys,  or  rather  narrov7 
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passages,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  olon 
and  squalid  and  obscnre.  Here,  during  the  days  of  business, 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  file  never  ceased,  amid 
gutters  of  abomination,  and  piles  of  foulness,  and  stagnant 
pools  of  filth ;  reservoirs  of  leprosy  and  pl^hgue,  whose  exhala- 
tions were  sufficient  to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  fill  the  country  with  fever  and  pestilence. 

A  lank  and  haggard  youth,  ricketty,  smoke-dried,  and 
black  with  his  craft,  was  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  a  miser- 
able hovel,  and  working  at  the  file.  Behind  him  stood  a 
stunted  and  meagre  girl,  with  a  back  like  a  grasshopper;  a 
deformity  occasioned  by  the  displacement  of  the  bladebonc, 
and  prevalent  among  the  girls  of  Wodgate  from  the  cramping 
^  posture  of  their  usual  toil.  Her  long  melancholy  visage  and 
vacant  stare  at  IMorley,  as  he  passed,  attracted  his  notice,  and 
it  occurring  to  him  that  the  opportunity  was  convenient  to 
inquire  something  of  the  individual  of  whom  he  vras  is 
search,  he  stopped  and  addressed  the  workman. 

*  Do  you  happen  to  know,  friend,  a  person  here  or  here- 
abouts by  name  Hatton  ?' 

*  Hatton  !'  said  the  youth,  looking  up  with  a  grin,  yet 
still  continuing  his  labour,  *  I  should  think  I  did  !' 

*  Well,  that's  fortunate ;  you  can  tell  me  something  about 
him  ?' 

*  Do  you  see  this  here  ?'  said  the  youth,  still  grinning, 
and,  letting  the  file  drop  from  his  distorted  and  knotty  hand, 
he  pointed  to  a  deep  scar  that  crossed  his  forehead :  '  he  did 
that.' 

*  An  accident  ?' 

*  Very  like.  An  accident  that  often  happened.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  crown  for  every  time  he  has  cut  my  head 
open.  He  cut  it  open  once  with  a  key,  and  twice  with  a 
lock ;  he  knocked  the  comer  of  a  lock  into  my  head  twice, 
once  with  a  bolt,  and  once  with  a  shut ;  you  know  what  that 
is ;  the  thing  what  runs  into  the  staple.  He  hit  me  on  the 
liead  with  a  hammer  once.     That  was  a  blow  !     I  fell  awtj 
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thiit  time.  When  I  came  to,  raaater  lia<l  stopped  the  blood 
with  BOme  fur  off  Lia  hut.  I  bail  to  go  on  with  my  work 
immediately  ;  master  said  I  aliouH  do  my  stint  if  I  worked 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Many'a  the  ash  stick  he  has 
broken  on  my  body  ;  eometimea  the  weals  remained  on  me 
for. a  week  ;  he  cut  my  eyelid  open  once  with  a.  nntstick  ; 
cut  a  regular  hole  in  it,  and  it  hied  a!l  over  the  files  I  was 
woi'king  at.  He  has  pulled  my  ears  sometimes  that  I 
thought  they  must  come  off  in  his  hand.  But  all  this  was 
a  mere  nothin'  to  this  here  cut  ;  that  was  serous  j  and  if 
I  hadn't  got  thro'  that,  they  do  say  there  must  have  been 
a  crowner's  quest ;  though  I  think  that  gammon,  for  old 
TngsfoT'd  did  for  one  of  hia  prentices,  and  the  body  was 
never  found.  And  now  you  aak  me  if  I  know  Hattou  ? 
I  sbould  think  I  did ! '  And  the  lank,  haggnrd  youtn 
laughed  merrily,  as  if  he  had  been  recounting;  a  series  of 
the  happiest  adventures. 

'  But  is  there  no  redress  for  such  iniquitous  oppression  ?' 
said  Morley,  who  had  listened  with  astonishment  to  this 
complacent  statement.  '  Is  there  no  magistrate  to  apply  to  ?  ' 
'  No,  EO,'  said  the  filer,  with  an  air  of  obvious  pride ;  wo 
don't  have  no  magistrates  at  Wodgate.  WeVe  got  aeon-  I 
stable,  and  there  was  a  prentice,  who,  coz  his  master  laid  / 
it  on  only  with  a  seat  rod,  went  over  to  Eamborongh  and 
got  a  warrant.  He  fetched  the  summons  himself,  and  giv 
it  to  the  constable,  bnt  he  never  served  it.  That's  why 
they  has  a  constable  here.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Morley,  '  that  I  have  affairs  with  such 
a  wretch  as  this  Hatton.' 

'  You'll  find  him  a   wery  hearty  sort   of  man,'   said  the 
filer,  '  if  he  don't  hap  to  be  in  drink.     He's  a  li 
lions  then,  but  take  him  ail  in  aU  for  a  master,  yoa  may 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.' 
'  What !  this  monster  ! ' 

'  Lord  bless  you !  it's  hia  way,  that's  all  ■,  ^ft  \ift  a,  op''** 
let  iteiv :  bat  be  has  bis  pints.      Give  him  a  Vqc^  'v 
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and  you  won't  have  yonr  box  picked ;  he's  wery  lib*ral  too 
in  the  wittals.  Never  had  horse-flesh  the  whole  time  I  waa 
with  him  ;  they  has  nothin*  else  at  Tugsford's ;  never  had 
no  sick  cow  except  when  meat  was  very  dear.  He  always 
pnt  his  face  agin  still-born  calves  ;  he  used  to  say  ho  liked 
his  boys  to  have  meat  what  was  bom  alive,  and  killed  alive. 
By  which  token  there  never  was  any  sheep  what  had  bust 
in  the  head  sold  in  our  court.  And  then  sometimes  he 
would  give  us  a  treat  of  fish,  when  it  had  been  four  or  five 
days  in  town,  and  not  sold.  No,  give  the  devil  his  due, 
say  I.  There  never  was  no  want  for  anything  at  meals 
with  the  Bishop,  except  time  to  cat  them  in.* 

*  And  why  do  you  call  him  the  Bishop  ? ' 

*  That's  his  name  and  authority ;  for  he's  the  governor 
here  over  all  of  us.  And  it  has  always  been  so  that  Wod- 
gate  has  been  governed  by  a  bishop ;  because,  as  we  have 
no  church,  we  will  have  as  good.  And  by  this  token  that 
this  day  se'nnight,  the  day  my  time  was  up,  he  married  me 
to 'this  here  young  lady.  She  is  of  the  Baptist  school  reli- 
gion, and  wanted  us  to  be  tied  by  her  clergyman,  but  all 
the  lads  that  served  their  time  with  me  were  married  by 
the  Bishop,  and  many  a  more,  and  I  saw  no  call  to  do  no 
otherwise.  So  he  sprinkled  some  salt  over  a  gridiron, 
read  *  Our  Father  backwards,  and  wrote  our  name  in  a 
book  :  and  we  were  spliced  ;  but  I  didn't  do  it  rashly,  did 
I,  Suky,  by  the  token  that  we  had  kept  company  for  two 
years,  and  there  isn't  a  gal  in  all  Wodgate  what  handles 
u  file  like  Sue.* 

*  And  what  is  your  name,  my  good  fellow  ?  * 

*  They  call  me  Tummas,  but  I  ayn't  got  no  second  name ; 
but  now  I  am  married  I  mean  to  take  my  wife's,  for  she 
has  been  baptized,  and  so  has  got  two.* 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  girl  with  the  vacant  face  and  the 
back  like  a  grasshopper ;  *  I  be  a  reg'lar  bom  Christian 
and  my  mother  afore  me,  and  that's  what  few  gals  in  the 
Xard  can  say.     Thomas  will  take  to  it  himself  when  work 
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1h  ilack  ;  and  lie  btillevos  now  in  our  Lord  and  Savionr 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  cmeificd  to  save  our  sins  ;  and  iu 
Uosea,  (joUatii,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.' 

'  Ah !  me,'  thought  Morley,  '  and  could  not  they  spare 
one  Missionary  from  Tahiti  for  their  fellow  countrynii 
Wodgate ! ' 


CHAPTER  V. 


m 


Thb  summer  twilight  had  faded  into  sweat  night ;  tho 
jOUDg  and  star-attended  moon  glittered  like  a  sickle  in  tke 
deep  purple  sky;  of  all  the  luoiinaus  host  liesperua  alone 
was  visible  ;  and  a  breeze,  that  boi'e  the  last  embrace  of  the 
flowers  by  the  sun,  moved  languidly  and  fitfully  oyer  tho 
still  and  odorous  earth. 

The  moonbeam  fell  upon  the  roof  and  garden  of  Gterard, 
It  snfiused  the  cottage  with  its  brilliant  hght,  except  whera 
the  dark  depth  of  the  embowered  porch  defied  its  entry. 
All  around  the  beds  of  (lowers  and  herbs  spread  sparkling 
aad  defined.  You  could  trace  the  minutest  walk ;  almost 
distinguish  every  leaf.  How  and  then  there  came  a  breath, 
and  the  sweot-pcas  munnured  in  thuii'  sleep;  or  the  roseg 
mailed,  as  if  they  were  afraid  tlicy  were  about  to  be  roueed 
from  their  lightsome  dfcama.  Farther  on  tho  fruit  trcoa 
canglit  the  splendour  of  tho  night ;  and  looked  like  a  troop 
of  snltanaa  taking  their  garden  air,  when  the  oye  of  man 
could  not  profaue  them,  and  laden  with  jewels.  There 
were  apples  that  rivalled  rubies ;  poara  of  topas  tint ;  a 
whole  paraphernalia  of  plnnia,  some  pui^ple  aa  the  amethyst, 
others  blue  and  brilliant  aa  the  sapphire  ;  an  emerald  hero, 
and  now  a.  g^olden  drop  that  gleamed  like  the  yellow 
diamond  of  Gengis  Kliau. 

Within,  was  tho  scene  less  fair  ?  A  single  lamp  shod 
over  the  chamber  a  soft  and  aufficient  light.  T\i«\&t»v^ 
of  Stephen  Morley  had  been  removed,  bub  t^  ^^ace  ot'Si'ia 
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volomes  bad  beeu  partly  supplied,  for  tte  shelves  were 
ftiam  being  empty.  Their  contonta  wero  of  no  ordinoij 
character  :  many  volumea  of  devotion,  some  of  churcli  his- 
tory, one  or  two  on  eccleBiaBtical  art,  several  works  of 
elder  dramaliHts,  some  good  reprints  of  oar  chrooicleB,  and 
many  folios  of  churcli  muBic,  which  last  indeed  amounted 
to  a  remr.rkable  collection.  There  waa  no  mnaical  inatm. 
ment  of  any  kind,  however,  in  the  room,  and  the  oclj 
change  in  ita  fumitore,  sitico  we  iast  viaitod  the  room  ot 
Gerard,  waa  the  presence  of  a  long-backed  chair  of  antiqnt 
form,  beantifally  embroidered,  and  a  portrait  of  a  female 
saint  over  the  mantel- piece.  As  for  Gerard  himself,  he  sat 
with  bis  head  leaning  on  his  arm,  which  vested  on  the  table, 
while  he  listened  with  great  interest  ta  a  book  which  was 
read  to  bim  by  his  daughler,  at  whose  feet  lay  the  fiery 
I     and  faithful  bloodhound. 

'  '  So  you  see,  my  fatliei','  said  Sybil  with  animatioii,  and 

dropping  her  book,  which,  however,  her  hand  did  not  re- 
linquish, '  even  then  all  was  not  lost.  The  stout  earl  re- 
tired beyond  the  Trent,  and  jeara  and  reigns  elapsed  before 
this  pflj-t  of  tlio  island  accepted  their  laws  aad  cuatoms.' 

'1  see,'  said  her  father,  '  and  yet  I  cannot  help  wiahing 

that  Harold '     Hore  the  bound,  hearing  his  name,  ead- 

deuly  rose  and  looked  at  Gerard,  who,  amiling',  patted  him 
and  said,  '  We  were  not  talking  of  thee,  good  air,  bat  of  thy 
great  namesake ;  but  ne'er  mind,  a  live  dog  they  say  is 
wtrtb  a  dead  king.' 

'Ah  !  why  have  we  not  such  a  man  now,'  said  Sybil,  'to 
\  protect  the  people  !  Were  I  a  prince  I  know  no  career 
\  that  I  should  deem  so  great.' 

'  Bat  Stephen  says  no,'  aaid  Gerard  :  '  ho  says  that  thcee 
great  men  have  never  made  use  of  as  but  aa  took  ;  and 
.^^bat  the  people  never  can  have  their  rights  nntil  tbey  pro- 
auce  competent  champions  from  their  own  order.' 

'  But  then  Stephen  dooa  not  want  to  recall  the  past,'  said 
Sj'biJ  with  a  kind  of  sigh  ;  '  bo  wiaUea  to  c:xc&teUieCu.lupe.' 
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*The  paet  ia  a  dream,'  auid  Gerard. 

'  Ajid  what  ia  the  futoro  ?  '  inquired  S^bil. 

■  Ala.nb '  I  know  not ;  bat  I  alton  wiab  the  battle  of 
Hastings  w.ii-e  to  bo  fought  over  again,  and  I  was  going  to 
b«v«  a  hand  in  it.' 

'  All  !  my  father,'  said  Sybil  with  amottrnfulsmile,  'there 
is  ev«r  your  fatal  specific  of  physical  force.  Even  Stephen 
is  against  phyijical  force,  with  all  his  odd  fancies.' 

'  All  very  true,'  said  Gerard,  smiling  with  iroud  nature ; 
'  but  a!l  the  same  when  I  waa  coming  home  a  Ibw  days  ago, 
and  stopped  awhile  on  the  bridge  and  chanced  to  see 
myself  in  tho  stream,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  my 
Maker  had  fashioned  these  limbs  rather  to  hold  a  lance  or 
draw  a  bow  than  to  supervise  a  shuttle  or  a  Bpicdle.' 

'  Tet  with  the  shuttle  aud  the  spindle  wo  may  redeem 
our  race,'  said  Sybil  with  animation,  'if  wc  could  only 
form  the  minds  that  move  those  peaceful  weapons.  Oh  ! 
my  father,  I  will  believe  that  moral  power  ia  irresistible,  or 
where  are  we  to  look  for  hope  ?  ' 

Gerard  shook  bis  head  with  his  habitua]  sweet  good- 
terapered  smile.  '  Ah  ! '  said  he,  '  wiuit  can  we  do  i  they 
have  got  the  land,  and  the  land  goTems  the  people,  -The 
Normiftii  knew  that,  Sybil,  aa  you  just  read.  If  indeed  we 
bad  our  rights,  one  might  do  something ;  bat  I  don't  know  ; 
I  dare  say  if  I  bad  oar  land  again,  I  should  be  as  bad  as 
the  rest.' 

'  Oh !  no,  my  father,*  exclaimed  Sybil  with  energy, 
'never,  never!  Your  thonghta  would  be  as  princely  as 
your  lot.    Wliat  a.  leader  of  the  people  yon  would  make  ! ' 

Harold  sprang  up  suddenly  aod  growled. 

'  Hush !  '  said  Gerard  ;  '  some  one  knocks  :'  and  be  rose 
and  left  the  room.  Sybil  heard  voices  and  broken  sen- 
tence.^ :  '  You'll  excuse  me  :  '  'I  take  it  kindJy  r'  '  So  we 
are  neigbbonrs.'  And  then  her  father  returned,  ushering 
in  a  person,  and  saying,  '  Here  is  my  frieni  lAr.  ^Ta.^^^ati-, 
that  I  iraa  apeakiofc  of,  Sybil,  who  is  going  to  \)e  oiw  TiE\igtt^ 
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bonr  ;    down,    Harold,   down  ! '  and   bo   pToaented   to  hit 
(laughter  tlie  oorojiauion  of  Mr.  St.  Lya  in  that  Tiait  to  th» 
band-loom  weaver  when  dhe  bad  herself  met  the  t 
Mowbrttj, 

Sybil  rose,  and  letting  her  book  drop  gently  on  the  table, 
received  Egremont  witb  composure  and  native  grace. 
■  civilisation  that  makes  ob  awkward,  for  it  gives  hb  an  un- 
certain position.  Peqjlexed,  we  take  rofnge  in  pretence ; 
and  embairaased,  we  ^eek  a  resource  in  affectation.  Tlie 
Bedouin  and  tbe  Red  Indian  never  lose  their  presence  o\ 
mind  ;  and  the  wife  of  a  peawnt,  when  you  enter  her  cot- 
tage, often  greets  yon  with  a  propriety  of  mien  which  favor- 
ably contrasts  with  your  reception  by  some  grand  dame  in 
some  grand  aasomhly,  meeting  ber  guests  altei^ately  with 
a  caricature  of  courtesy  or  an  exaggeration  of  anpercilioBi 
self-control. 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  Egremont,  bowing  to  Sybil,  '  you  liay» 
Been  our  poor  friend  the  weaver  since  wa  met  tLer0.' 

'  The  day  I  quitted  Mowbray,'  said  Sybil.    'They  an 
without  friends.' 

'  Ah  !  you  have  met  my  daughter  before.' 

'  On  a  mission  of  grace,'  said  Egremont. 

'  And  I  suppose  you  found  the  town  not  Tery  pleasonl, 
Mr,  Fi'anklin,'  returned  Gerard. 

'  No  ;  I  could  not  staud  it,  the  nights  were  so  close.  Be- 
sides, I  have  a  great  accumulation  of  notes,  and  I  fancied  I 
couJd  reduce  them  into  a  rejioil  more  efficiently  io  compa- 
rative seclusion.  So  I  have  got  a  room  near  here,  with  i 
little  garden,  not  so  pretty  as  yours  ;  but  still  a  garden  !■ 
something;  and  if  I  want  any  additional  information,  why. 
aft«r  all,  filowbray  is  only  a  walk.' 

Tou  say  well,  and  have  done  wisely.    Besides,  yon  have 
such  late  hours  in  London,  and  hard  work.     Some  coonbj 
ill  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.      That  gallaiy 
bo  tiresome.     Do  yoa  use  shorthand  ?  ' 

A  Bort  of  flliorthand  of  my  own,'  ea.'&'^sx 
good  deal  to  my  memory.' 
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'  Ab  !  yon  arc  young.  My  dn.og'literttlao  ban  ft  wondorful 
mBinory.  For  my  own  part,  tlicre  are  many  tilings  which 
I  am  not  eon-y  to  forget." 

'  Ton  see  I  took  you  at  your  word,  ueighbour,'  said  Egre- 
moiit.  '  When  one  has  bcon  at  work  the  whole  day  one 
feels  a.  little  lonely  towards  night.' 

'  Very  true  ;  and  I  daro  say  yoti  find  desk  work  some- 
times dull ;  I  never  could  make  anything  of  it  myself.  I 
can  DUtDogo  a  book  well  enough,  if  it  be  well  written,  and 
on  points  I  oare  for;  bat  I  wen  Id  sooner  listen  than  read 
any  tame,'  said  Geratil.  'Indeeil  I  should  be  right  glad  to 
SCO  the  minstrel  and  the  storyteller  going  their  rounds 
agAin.  It  would  be  easy  atter  a  day's  work,  when  one 
ban  not,  as  I  have  now,  a  good  ctiild  to  fea<i  to  me.' 

■  This  volume  ?  '  said  Egremont,  drawing  his  chair  to  the 
table,  and  looking  at  Sybil,  who  intimated  assent  by  a  nod. 

'Ah!  it's  a  fine  book,'  gaid  Genn-d,  'though  on  a  sad 
subject,' 

'  The  History  of  the  Conqoest  of  England  by  the  Normans,' 
tuiid  Egremont,  reading  the  title  page,  on  which  also  was 
written,  '  Urania  TmSbrd  to  Sybil  Gerard.' 

'  Fou  know  it  ?  '  said  Sybil. 

'  Only  by  fame.' 

'  Perhaps  the  aubiect  may  not  interoat  you  so  much  as  it 
does  D8,'  said  Sybil. 

'  It  most  interest  all,  and  all  alike,'  said  her  father  ;  '  for 
WB  are  divided  between  the  conqnerors  and  the  conquered,'  i 

'But  do  not  you  think,'  said  Egremont,  '  that  snch  a  1 
tination  has  long'ceosed  to  exi.st  p  ' 

*  In  what  degree  ?  '  asked  Geiard.     '  Jtany  circumstances 
;  of  oppression  have  doubtless  gradually  disappeared ; 
Iji&t  hae  arisen  from  the  change  of  manners,  not  from  any  I 
,  political  recognition  of  their  injustice.     The  same    cot 
of  time  which  has  removed  many  enormitit's,  more  fihocking, 
however,  to  our  modern  feelings  than  to  those  who  devi 
I  Mt4,Ai>diuwi  ihem,  has  simultaneoualy  remotjfid  to&wj  b&%- 
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Tiating  cironmstaiices.  If  the  mero  baron's  grasp  be  not  bo 
ruthless,  tbe  cbarapion  we  found  in  tbe  cborch  is  no  longer 
BO  ready.  The  spirit  of  Conqnest  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
changing  circnrastancct  of  ages,  and,  however  Ub  results 
vary  in  form,  in  degree  they  are  ranch  the  same.' 

'Bnt  how  c!o  they  show  tlierasclvea  ?  ' 

'In  many  circumstances,  which  concern  many  ctasBesi 
but  I  speak  of  those  which  touch  my  own  order ;  and  there- 
fore I  any  at  once,  in  the  degradation  of  the  people.' 

'  Bnt  are  the  people  so  degraded  P  ' 

'There  is  more  serfdom  in  England  now  than  at  any 
tJme  sioce  the  Conriueat.  I  apeak  of  what  passog  nnder 
tny  daily  eyes  when  I  say,  that  those  who  labour  can  aa 
little  choose  or  change  their  masters  now,  as  when  they 
Tfere  bom  thralla.  /There  are  great  bodies  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  nearer  the  condition  of  brutes  than 
they  have  hoen  at  any  time  since  the  Conqnest.  Indeed,  I 
see  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  bmtea,  except  that 
their  morals  are  inferior.  Inceat  and  infanticide  are  a* 
common  among  them  as  among  the  lower  animals.  The 
domestic  principle  wanes  weaker  and  weaker  every  year  in 
England ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  there  is  no  com- 
fort to  cheer  and  no  sentiment  to  hallow  the  Home.'  1 

'  I  was  reading  a  work  the  other  day,'  said  Bgrwnont, 
'  that  statistically  proved  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  wa-i  m.uch  better  at  this  moment  than  it  bad  been  a.t 
any  known  period  of  history.' 

'Ah!  yes,  I  know  that  style  of  speculation,'  said  Gerard; 
'your  gentleman  who  reminds  you  that  a  working  man  now 
has  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings,  and  that  Harry  the  Kighth 
Limself  was  not  as  well  off".  At  any  rate,  the  condition  o( 
classes  must  be  judged  of  bj  the  age,  and  hy  their  relation 
■with  each  other.  One  need  not  dwell  on  that,  I  deny 
the  premises.  I  deny  tliat  the  condition  of  the  main  body 
is  better  now  than  at  any  other  jieriod  of  our  history  ;  that 
itJMaa  good  as  it  lta«  been  at  several.     I  say,  for  instance, 
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(tlie  people  were  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  and  better 
fed  juat  before  the  War  of  the  RoRea  tban  tbey  are  at  tbis 
moment.  We  know  how  an  English  peasant  hvetl  in  tboee 
times  :  be  ate  flesh  every  day,  be  never  drank  water,  was 
well  honBed,  and  clothed  in  stout  woollens. \  Nor  are  the 
Cbronialea  necessary  to  tell  ub  this.  The  Acts  of  Parliairent 
iram  the  Flaotagenets  to  the  Tudora,  teach  na  alike  the 
price  of  proYiaions  and  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  we  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  wages  of  thorn  days  brought  as  much  suS' 
tenance  and  comfort  as  a  reasonable  man  could  desire.' 

'  I  know  how  deeply  you  feel  upon  this  snbject,'  said  Egro- 
luont,  turning  to  Sybil. 

'  Indeed  it  ia  the  only  subject  that  ever  engages  my 
thought,'  she  replied,  '  except  one.' 

'  And  that  one  ?  ' 

'  Is  to  see  the  people  once  more  kneel  beforo  our  blesaed 
Lady,'  replied  Sybil, 

'  Look  at  the  average  term  of  life,"  said  Gemrd,  coming 
unintentionally  to  the  relief  of  Egreniont,  who  was  a  little 
embarraased.  '  The  average  term  of  life  ia  this  district 
among  the  working  olafises  ia  sev^entecn.  What  think  you  I 
of  that  ?  Of  the  infunta  born  in  Mowbray,  mora  than  a 
moiety  die  before  the  age  of  five." 

'  And  yet,'  said  Egremont,  '  in  old  days  they  liad  terrible 
peatiiences.' 

'  Bat  tbey  touched  aU  aUke,'  said  Gerard.  '  We  baveJ 
more  pestaletice  now  in  England  than  we  ever  had,  but  it 
only  reaches  the  poor.  You  never  hear  of  it.  Why,  Typhus' 
alone  takes  every  year  &om  the  dwellings  of  the  artisan  and 
peaBant  a  popalation  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  county  of 
Westmoreland.  This  goes  on  every  year,  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  conqnerors  are  not  touched  ;  it  ia  the 
danta  of  the  conquered  alone  who  are  the  victims.' 

'  It  sometiraea  aeenm  ^  me,'  said  Sybil  deapondingly, 
'  that  nothing  short  of  the  descent  of  angola  can  save  tha 
peopia  of  this  )dDgdom. ' 
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'  I  BorooUmes  I.Liiik  I  lieSir  &  little  bird,'  uiid  Of^nwl, 
'  wbo  aingH  that  tlie  long  froBt  may  yet  break  «p.  I  liavei 
friend,  bim  of  ivbom  I  was  speaking  to  yon  the  other  dkj, 
wbo  has  his  rcmediea.' 

'  But  Stephen  Morley  does  not  belioTe  in  angels,'  mid 
Sybil  wiL.h  a  sigh;  'and  I  have  no  faith  in  liia  plan,' 

'  He  believes  tbnt  God  will  help  those  viho  help  thom- 
eelves,'  said  Gerard. 

'  And  I  believe,'  said  Sybil,  '  that  those  only  can  help 
themyejves  whom  God  bolp.s.' 

All  this  time  Egremont  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  * 
book  in  his  hand,  gazing  fitfully  and  occasionally  with  an 
air  of  absence  on  its  title-pago,  whereon  was  written  thfl 
name  of  its  owner.      Suddenly  be  said  '  Sybil.' 

'  Yos,'  Bftid  the  danghtor  of  Gerard,  with  an  air  of  sdim 
astonisbmonb. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Egremont  blnshing;  'I  wu 
reading'  your  name.  I  thought  I  was  reading  it  to  myself. 
Sybil  Gerard  !     What  a  beantifu!  name  is  Sybil ! ' 

'  My  mother's  name,'  said  Gerard  ;  '  and  my  grandama'i 
name,  and  a  name,  I  beb eve,  that  has  been  about  onr  hearth 
aa  long  aa  our  race  ;  and  that's  a  very  long  time  indeed,* 
he  added,  smiling, '  for  we  wore  tall  men  in  King  John'a 
reign,  as  I  have  heard  say.' 

'  Tonrs  is  indeed  an  old  family.' 

'  Ay,  we  have  some  English  blood  in  onr  veins,  thongh 
peasants  and  the  sons  of  peasants.  But  there  waa  one  of 
ns  who  drew  a  bow  at  Arinoonrt ;  and  I  have  heard  greater 
things,  bnt  I  believe  they  are  old  wives'  tales.' 

'  At  least  we  have  nothing  left,'  said  Sybil,  '  but  otw  old 
^L  &ith ;  and  that  yto  have  clung  to  throngh  good  report  and 
H  evil  report.' 

r       '  And  now,'  said  Gerard, '  I  rise  with  the  lark,  good  neigh- 

bonr  Franklin  ;  but  befcre  you  go,  Sybil  will  sing  to  ns  4 

requiem  that  I  love :  it  stilia  the  spirit  before  we  sink  into 

(Jie  slumber  which  may  this  uighb^n  doAldt^ sad  which  om 

day  mast  be.'  ^^ 
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A  BI.OOM  was  spread  over  t.lie  tnorning  sky.  A  eoft  golden 
light  bathed  with  ita  fresh  beam,  tho  bosom  of  the  valley, 
oxcopt  where  a  delicate  haze,  rather  than  a  mist,  still 
partially  lingered  over  tho  river,  which  yet  occasionally 
gleamed  and  Rparkled  in  the  sunshine.  A  sort  of  slmdowy 
lustre  suffused  the  landscape,  which,  though  distinct,  was 
mitigated  in  all  its  fcatnrcs  ;  the  distant  woods,  the  clumpfa 
of  tall  trees  that  rose  about  tlio  old  grey  bridge,  tho  cottage 
chimooys  that  sent  their  smoke  into  the  blue  stil)  air,  amid 
their  clustering  orchards  and  gardcna  of  flowers  and  horbs,. 

Ah  !  what  is  there  so  fresh  and  joyous  as  a  summer  mom  ! 
thiit  spring  time  of  the  day,  when  the  brain  is  bright, 
and  the  heart  is  brave  ;  the  scaaoa  of  daring  and  of  hope  ; 
the  renovating  hour ! 

Forth  from  his  cottage  room  came  tho  brother  of  Lord 
Mamey,  to  feel  the  vigorous  bliss  of  Lfe  amid  BUHBhiny 
gardens  and  the  voices  of  bees  and  birds. 

'Ah!  this  is   delicious!'  he  fdt.      'This  is  eJiistence ! 
Thank   God   I  am  here;  that  I  have  quitted  for  ever  that 
formal  and  heartless  Mamey.     Were  it  not  for  my  mother 
I  would  remain  Mr.  Franklin  for  ever.     Would  I  were  in- 
deed a  journalist ;  provided  I  always  bad  a  mission  to  the 
vale  of  Mowbray.     Or  anything,  so  that  I   were  ever  here. 
As  companions,  independently  of  everything  else,  they  are 
superior  to  any  that  I  have  been  used  to.      Why  do  these 
persons  interest  meP      They  feel  and  they  think:    two   Vm 
habits  that  have  quite  gone  ont  of  fashion,  if  ever  they  ex-  /  I 
isted,  among  my  friends.     And  that  polish  of  manners,  that  I  I 
studied  and  factitious  reSnement,  which  is  to  compensatal  I 
for  the  faeartlcssness  or  the  stupidity  we  are  doomed  to  ;  is  1    I 
my  host  of  last  night  deficient  in  that  refinement  ?       If  ho  \ 
do  want  onr  conventional  discipline,  he  has  a  v\».\a"j%  \stee^ 
hig  which  far  excels  it     I  observe  no  ■woii  ot  «c\Kswv  V*wS^ 
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is  not  prompted  by  tlitit  fine  feoling  which  ia  the  sure  sonrol 
of  good  taste.  Thin  Gerard  appears  to  me  a  real  geniuM 
inan  ;  full  of  knowledge  worked  out  by  his  own  head;  with 
large  yet  wholesome  Bympathies  ;  and  ft  deuced  deal  better 
educated  than  Lord  de  Jlowbray  or  my  brother  ;  and  thaj 
do  occaaionally  tarn  over  a  book,  which  is  not  the  habit  of 
onr  Bet. 

'  And  his  daughter  ;  ay,  his  daughter  !  There  is  some- 
thing aJmost  sublime  about  that  youug  girl,  yet  strangely 
Bweet  withal  ;  a  tone  bo  lofty  combined  with  such  aimplicity 
is  rery  rare.  For  there  is  no  affectation  of  eothusiasm 
about  her ;  nothing  esaggeratod,  nothing  rhapsodical.  Her 
dark  eyes  and  Instrona  fiice,  and  the  solemn  sweetness  of 
her  thrilling  voice,  they  haunt  me  ;  they  have  haunted  me 
from  the  first  moment  I  encountered  her  like  a  spirit  amid 
the  rains  of  our  abbey.  And  I  am  one  of  "  the  family  of 
sacrilege."  If  she  know  that !  And  I  am  one  of  the  con- 
quering class  she  denonnceB,  If  also  she  knew  that !  A!i ! 
there  is  much  to  know  !  Above  all,  the  future.  Away  ! 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  tree  of  death.  I  will  have  no 
thought  that  is  not  as  bright  and  lovely  as  this  mom." 

He  went  forth  from  his  little  garden,  and  atrolled  along 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  of  Gerard,  which 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Ton  might 
Bee  almost  sa  far ;  the  sunshiny  road  a  little  winding 
and'  rising  a  very  slight  accent.  The  cottftge  itself  was 
hid  by  its  trees.  Wliile  Egremont  was  still  musing  of  one 
who  lived  under  that  roof,  he  beheld  in  the  diatance  Sybil. 

She  waa  springing  along  with  a  quick  and  airy  etep. 
Her  black  dross  displayed  her  undulating  and  elflstio  fignre. 
Her  little  foot  bounded  from  the  earth  with  a  merry  air. 
A  long  rosary  hung  at  her  side  ;  and  her  head  wae  partly 
covered  with  a  hood  which  deacendedjust  over  her  shoulden. 
She  seemed  gay,  for  Harold  kept  running  before  her  with  a 
frolioaomo  air,  and  then,  returning  to  his  mistress,  danced 
Mhont  ber,  and  almost  OTcrpowered  \iet  it'AV  \i\%  ^-cciloQla. 
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I  Eiiluto  thee,  Iioly  sister,*  said  Egremotit. 
Oil  I  is  not  tliia  a  merry  mom  ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  k 
bright  and  happy  face. 

'  I  feel  it  as  you.     And  whither  do  yon  go  ?  ' 

'I  go  to  the  convent;  I  pay  my  first  visit  to  onp 
Superior  since  I  left  them.' 

'  Kot  very  iong  ago,'  said  Egromont,  with  a  smile,  and 
turning  with  hor. 

'  It  seems  so,'  said  Syhil. 

They  walked  on  togollicr ;  Sybil,  glad  na  the  hour, 
noticing  a  thonaand  cheerful  sights,  speaking  to  ber  dog  in 
her  ringing  voice,  as  he  gambolled  before  them,  or  seized 
her  garments  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  and  anon  hounded 
away  and  then  returned,  looking  up  in  his  mistress's  face  to 
inquire  whether  ho  had  been  wuntcd  in  his  absence. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  your  father's  way  each  mo 
lies  np  the  valley,'  said  Egremont ;   'he  would  be  yoor 
companion  to  Mowbray.' 

'Ah  !   but  I  am  bo  liappy  that  he  has  not  to  work  ii 
town,'  said  Sybil.     '  He  ia  not  made  to  be  cooped  np  ii 
hot  factory  in  a  smoky  street.     At  least  he  labours  among 
tho  woods  and  waters.      And  the  Tmffords  are  such  good   | 
people !     So  kind  to  him  and  to  all' 

'  You  love  your  fiither  very  much,' 

She  looked  at  him  a  httle  surprised  ',  and  then  ber  sweet 
serious  face  broke  into  a  smile,  and  she  said,  '  And  is  that 
strange  ?  ' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Egremont ;  '  I  am  inclined  to  lov* 
him  myself.' 

'  Ah  !  yon  win  my  heart,'  said  Sybil,  '  when  yon  praise 
bim.  I  think  that  is  the  real  reason  why  I  like  Stephen  ; 
for  otherwise  he  is  always  saying  something  with  which  I 
cannot  agree,  wliich  I  disapprove  ;  and  yet  ho  is  so  gt 
my  father ! ' 

'  You  apeak  of  Mr.  Morley — ' 

'  Oh  )  we  don't  caU  him  "  Mr.."  '    said  S^Vni.,  ^Siis^A3« 
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I  mean  Stepliea  Morlej,'  said  Eyremont,  recalling  his 
positioD,  '  whom    1  mot   In  Mariiey  Abboy.     He  ia  very 
v-cr,  ia  he  not  ?  ' 

He  id  a  great  writer  and  a  great  student ;  and  what  Iw 
is  ho  has  made  himself.     I  hear,  too,  that  yoa  follow  Uie 
mo  jiui'suit,'  said  Sjbil. 

'  But  I  am  not  a  groat  writer  or  a  great  student,'  saiil 
Egrcmont. 

'  Whatever  yoa  be,  1  ti'ust,'  said  Sybil,  in  a.  mora  serious 
tone,  '  that  jon  will  never  employ  the  talents  that  God  has 
given  you  against  the  People.' 

'  I  have  come  hero  to  loam  something  of  their  condition,' 

said  E^romimt      '  That  is  not  to  bo  done  iii  a  great  city 

like  London      We  all  of  na  live  too  much  in  a  circle.     Yoa 

will  assist  mo,  I  am  sure,'  added  Egremont ;   '  your  spirit 

will  animate  me      yoii  told  mo  last  night  that  there  wM 

no  other  subject,  except  one,   which  ever  occupied  yom 

thoughts.' 

'  I      '  Yes,'  said  SybO,  '  I  have  lived  under  two  roofa,  only  two 

I  rooffl ;  and  each  has  given  me  a  great  idea ;  the  Oonvent 

I  and  the  Cottage.     One  has  taaght  mc  the  degradation  of 

I  my  faith,  tho  other  of  my  race.     You  should  not  wonder, 

I   therefore,  that  my  heart  is  concentrated  on  the  Church  and 

the  People.' 

'  But  tliere  are  other  ideas,'  said  Egremont,  '  that  migbt 
equally  be  entitled  to  your  thought.' 

'I  feel  these  are  enough,'  said  Sybil;  'too  gi-eat,  as  it  ii, 
for  my  brain.' 


CHAPTER   VTI. 


At  the  end  of  a  court  in  Wodgate,  of  rather  larger  dimsD- 
■ioDS  tban  usual  in  that  town,  was  a  high  and  axuaj' 
windowed  house,  of  several  stories  in  lieight,  which  had 
been  added  to  it  at  intervals.  It  waa  in  a  most  dilapidated 
stAt^l   the  primupal    part    occaYiicd  e;&  i^  uail-wurkshop, 
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whoro  a  (jreat  namberof  heavy  iron  macliinea  were  working 
in  ovei-y  room  on  each  floor ;  the  building  itaelf  in  so 
Bh»tt«red  K  condition  that  every  part  of  it  crcEiked  and 
vibrated  with  their  motion.  The  flooring  was  so  broken 
that  in  many  placea  one  could  lool;  aowa  through  the 
^ping  and  rotten  planks,  while  the  upper  floors  from  timo 
to  time  Iiad  been  shored  up  with  props. 

This  was  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Wodgato,  and  hero, 
with  hiB  ai'ma  bare  and  black,  he  worked  at  those  locks, 
which  de6ed  any  skeleton  key  tliai  was  not  made  by 
himself.  He  was  a  short,  thickset  man,  powerfully  made, 
with  brawuy  arras  dispT'oportioiiately  abort  even  for  his 
height,  and  with  a  countenance,  as  far  as  one  coald  judge 
of  a  face  bo  disfigured  by  grimy  toil,  rather  brutal  than 
savage.  His  choice  apprentices,  full  of  admiration  and 
terror,  worked  about  him  ;  lank  and  haggard  yoatha,  who 
never  for  an  instant  dared  to  raise  their  dingy  faces  and 
lack-lustre  eyea  from  their  ccaaelcas  labour.  On  each  side 
of  their  master,  seated  on  a  stool  higher  than  the  rest,  was 
an  urchin  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  serioua 
and  demure,  and  as  if  proud  of  his  eminent  position,  and 
working  incessantly  at  hia  little  file  :  these  were  two  sons 
of  the  bishop. 

'  Now,  hoys,'  said  the  bishop,  in  a  hoarse,  harsh  voice, 
'steady,  thei-e ;  steady.  There's  ft  file  what  don't  sing; 
can't  deceive  my  ear  ;  I  know  all  their  voices.  Don't  let 
me  find  that  'un  out,  or  I  won't  walk  into  him,  won't  I  P 
Ayn't  yon  Incky,  boys,  to  have  reg'Iar  work  like  this,  and 
ihe  best  of  prog !  It  worn't  my  lot,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Give  me  that  shnt,  yon  there,  Scmhbynose,  can't  yon 
move  ?  Look  sharp,  or  I  won't  move  you,  won't  I  ? 
Steady,  steady  !  All  right !  That's  music.  "Where  will 
you  hear  music  like  twenty  files  all  working  at  once  1  Ton 
ought  to  be  happy,  boys,  oughtn't  yon  ?  Won't  there  be  a 
treat  of  fish  after  this,  that's  all !  Halloa,  there,  you.  ved- 
bsitwl  nnmnt,  what  are  yon  looking  aftec?    1\nWM^ 
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looking  about  them;  wLat's  all  tliia  ?  won't  I  be  among 
f  oa  P  '  and  he  sprang  forward  and  Bcized  the  lackleaa  eui    ' 
of  the  first  apprentice  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  wmng 
them  till  the  blood  apouted  forth. 

'  Please,  hiahop,'  sang  out  tbe  boy,  '  it  wom't  my  fault. 
Here's  a  man  what  want's  jon.' 

'  Who  wauta  me  ?  '  aaid  the  bishop,  looking  round,  and 
he  caught  the  figure  of  Slorley,  who  had  jnat  entered  the 

'  Well,  wbat'a  your  will  ?     Locka  or  nails  ?  ' 

'  Neither,'  said  Morley ;  '  I  wiah  to  see  a  man  named 
Hattom' 

'Well,  you  see  a  man  named  Hatton,'  said  the  bishop; 
'  and  now  what  do  you  want  of  him  ?  ' 

'  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  alone,'  aaid  Morley. 

'  Hem  !  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  to  finish  this  look, 
and  to  look  after  my  boys  !  If  it's  an  order,  lot's  have  it 
at  once.' 

'  It  is  not  an  order,'  said  Morley. 

'  Then  I  don't  want  to  Lear  nothing  about  it,'  said  tba 
bishop. 

'  It's  about  family  mattera,'  said  Morley. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Hatton,  eagerly,  '  what,  do  you  come  from 
him?' 

'  It  may  be,'  said  Morley. 

Upon  this  the  biahop,  looking  np  to  the  ceiling  of  tLe 
room  in  which  there  were  several  large  chinks,  began 
calling  ont  lustily  to  Eome  unseen  person  above,  and  imme- 
diately was  rephed  to  in  a  shrill  Toico  of  objurgation, 
demanding  in  peremptoiy  words,  interlarded  with  many 
oaths,  what  ho  wanted.  His  reply  called  down  his  nuseen 
OOirespondont,  who  soon  entered  his  workshop.  It  was  the 
awfijl  presence  of  Mrs.  Hatton  ;  a  tall  bearded  \-irago,  with 
a  file  in  her  hand,  for  that  SEemed  the  distinctive  arm  of 
the  house,  and  eyes  flashing  with  unbridled  power. 

'Jjook  after  the  boys,'  said  Hatton, '  ?>«  I W"**  busineaa.' 
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^  Won't  I?*  said  Mrs.  Hatton ;  and  a  tlirill  of  terror 
pervaded  the  assembly.  All  the  files  moved  in  regular 
melody ;  no  one  dared  to  raise  his  face ;  even  her  two 
young  children  looked  still  more  serious  and  demnre.  Not 
that  any  being  present  flattered  himself  for  an  instant  that 
the  most  sedolons  attention  on  his  part  conld  prevent  an 
outbreak ;  all  that  each  aspired  to,  and  wildly  hoped,  was 
that  he  might  not  be  the  victim  singled  out  to  have  his 
Head  cut  open,  or  his  eye  knocked  out,  or  his  ears  half 
pulled  off  by  the  being  who  was  the  terror  not  only  of  the  1 
workshop,  but  of  Wodgate  itself;  their  bishop's  gentle/ 
wife.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  that  worthy,  taking  Morley  into  a 
room  where  there  were  no  machines  at  work  except  those 
QOAde  of  iron,  said,  *  Well,  what  have  you  brought  me  ?  * 

*  In  the  first  place,*  said  Morley,  *  I  would  speak  to  you 
oF  your  brother.' 

•I  concluded  that,'  said  Hatton,  *when  you  spoke  of 
"^oaaily  matters  bringing  you  here ;  he  is  the  only  relation  I 
i^^TB  in  this  world,  and  therefore  it  must  be  of  him.' 

*  It  is  of  him,'  said  Morley. 

*  Has  he  sent  anything  ?  * 

*  Hem  ! '  said  Morley,  who  was  by  nature  a  diplomatist, 
•^*^d  instantly  comprehended  his  position,  being  himself 
F^'Ojnped  when  he  came  to  pump ;  but  he  resolved  not  to 
I^^^^ecipitate  the  affair.  *  How  late  is  it  since  you  heard  from 
^^im  f  *  he  asked. 

*  Why,  I  suppose  you  know,'  said  Hatton ;  *  I  heard  as 
^^uaL' 

*  From  his  usual  place  ? '  inquired  Morley. 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  that  is,'  said  Hatton, 
^^gerly. 

*  Why,  he  writes  to  you  ?  ' 

'Blank  letters ;  never  had  a  line  except  once,  and  that  is 
more  than  twelve  year  ago.  He  sends  me  a  twenty-pound 
note  every  Christmas  ;  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  him.' 
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'  Then  he  is  rich,  and  well  to  do  in  tha  world  ?  '  4lH 
Morley. 

'  Why,  don't  you  know  f  '  said  Hatton ;  '  I  thonght  jou 
ane  from  him  ! ' 

'I  came  about  him.  I  wished  to  know  whether  he  were 
ftlive,  and  that  yon  have  be«ii  able  to  inform  me :  anil 
where  he  was  ;  and  that  yon  have  not  been  able  to  inform 


'  W!iy,  you're  a  regular 


'  said  the  bishop. 


CHAPTER  vm.   ^>-> 


A  FEW  days  after  his  mo-ming  walk  with  Sybil,  it  wai 
agreed  tliat  Egremont  should  visit  Mr.  Trafford's  factory, 
which  he  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  iunpect,  Gerard 
aJways  left  his  cottage  at  break  of  dawn,  and  as  Sybil  had 
not  yet  paid  her  aecnstomed  visit  to  her  friend  nnd  patron, 
•who  was  tlie  employer  of  lier  fatlier,  it  was  arranged  that 
Egremont  sliould  accompany  her  at  a  later  and  more 
convenient  hoar  in  the  morning,  and  then  that  they  should 
all  return  together. 

The  factory  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  their  cottage, 
which  belonged  indeed  to  Jlr.  Trafford,  and  had  been  bailt 
by  him.  He  was  the  younger  sou  of  a  family  that  had  for 
Gcntnriea  been  planted  in  the  land,  hut  who,  uot  satiaGcd 
with  the  factitious  consideratioa  with  which  eocietj  com- 
pensates the  junior  tnembers  of  a  territorial  house  for  their 
entailed  poverty,  had  availed  himself  of  some  opportunities 
that  oB'ered  llieinselves,  and  had  dcvutod  his  energies  to 
those  new  sources  of  wealth  that  wore  unknown  to  his 
ancestors.  His  operations  at  firat  bad  been  extremely 
limited,  hke  bis  fortancs ;  but  with  a  small  capital,  thoogh 
his  profits  were  not  considerable,  be  at  least  gained  ex- 
perience. With  gentle  blood  in  his  veins,  and  old  English 
}  imbibed,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  * 
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conception  of  the  relations  which  elionld  Bubsiat 
between  tho  employer  and  the  employed,;  i^  He  felt  that 
between  them  there  should  he  other  ties  than  the  payment 
Hid  the  receipt  of  wages.  1 

distant  and  cbildlesa  relative,  who  made  him  a  visit, 
th  his  energy  and  eutarprise,  and  touched  by  the 
ipment  of  his  social  views,  left  him  a  considerable 
nmi,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  a  great  opening  was  oflbred  to 
manafactaring  capital  and  skill.  Traffard,  schooled  in  rigid 
foiiuneH,  and  formed  by  stmggle,  if  not  by  adversity,  was 
ripe  for  the  occasion,  and  equal  to  it.  He  became  very 
opulent,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  cai-ryiug  into  life  and  being 
the  plana  which  he  had  brooded  over  in  tiie  years  ivhen  hia 
good  thoughta  were  limited  to  dreams.  On  the  banks  of 
bis  native  Mowo  he  had  built  a  factory,  which  was  now  ona 
of  the  marvels  of  the  district ;  one  might  almost  say,  of  tlio 
oountry ;  a  single  room,  spreading  over  nearly  two  acres, 
Bod  holding  more  than  two  thousand  workpeople.  Tlia 
roof  of  groined  arches,  light^id  by  ventilating  domes  at  the 
height  of  eighteen  feet,  was  supported  by  hollow  cast-iron 
colnmna,  through  which  the  drainage  of  the  roof  waa 
eifccted.  The  iioiglit  of  the  ordinary  rooms  in  which  the 
workpeople  in  manafactories  are  engaged,  is  not  more  than 
from  nine  to  eleven  "feet;  and  those  are  built  in  stories,  the 
heal  and  elhuvia  of  the  lower  rooms  communicated  to  those 
aboTe,  and  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  inaunuonn tabic. 
At  Mr.  Traflbrd's,  by  an  ingenious  pracoss,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  practised  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  the  ventilation 
w^a  also  carried  on  from  boloiv,  so  that  the  whole  building 
was  kept  at  a  steady  temperature,  and  little  susceptible  tn 
atmospbei-ic  influence.  The  physical  advantages  of  thus 
carrying  on  the  whole  work  in  one  chamber  are  great :  in 
the  improved  health  of  tho  people,  the  security  against 
dangerous  accidents  to  women  and  youth,  and  the  reduced 
fatigue  resulting  fi-om  not  having  to  ascend  aai  iewierA, 
and  carrfr  materjais  to  the  higher  rooms.     &ut  \]ba  -mo'cli 
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Rd\-aatages  resulting  from  superior  inapection  and  general 
observation  are  not  less  important:  the  child  works  nndcr 
the  eye  of  the  parent,  tlie  parent  nnder  that  of  the  Bnporior 
workman ;  the  inspector  or  employer  at  a  ghmce  can 
I       behold  all. 

I  When  the  workpeople  of  Mr.  Tnifford  left  hia  factory 

\      tbey  were  not  forgotten.     Deeply  bad  bo  pondered  on  the 
\      influence  of  the  employer  on  the  health  and  content  of  his 
workpeople.     He  knew  well  that  the  domestic  virtnea  are 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  home,  and  one  of  bis  first 
efforts   had   been   to  bnild  a  village  where  every  family 
might  be  well  lodged.     Tlioagb  ho  was  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, and  proud  of  that  character,  he  nevertheless  en- 
conrftged   his   woi'kmon  to  purchase  the   fee :    there   were 
I       Boiiie  who  had  saved  safficieut  money  to  eflbct  this  ;  prond 
I      of  their  house  and  their  little  gaTden,  and  of  the  horticul- 
' '    tural   society,  where   its   produce   permitted   them  to  be 
annual  competitors.     In  every  street  there  w».i  a  well : 
behind  the  factory  were  the  public  baths ;  the  schools  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  perpetual  cnrate  of  the  chnrch, 

r  which  Mr.  Trafford,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  raised 
and  endowed.  In  the  midst  of  this  villi^e,  suironnded  by 
beautiful  gardens,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  horticul- 
ture of  the  community,  was  the  bouse  of  Trafford  himself, 
who  comprehended  his  position  too  well  to  withdi-aw  him- 
flelf  with  vulgar  exolnsiveness  from  hia  real  dependents,  bat 
recognised  the  baronial  pi-inciple,  reviving  in  a  new  form, 
and  adapted  to  the  softer  manners  and  more  iagenioaH 
I      circnnistances  of  the  times. 

\  And  what  was  the  influence  of  such  an  employer  and 
such  a  system  of  employment  on  the  moitils  and  manners 
of  the  employed?  Great;  infinitely  beneficial.  The  COb- 
neotion  of  a  labourer  with  his  place  of  work,  whether 
agricultural  or  mannfacturing,  is  itself  a  vast  advantage. 
/  Proximity  to  the  employer  brings  cleanlineaa  and  order, 
f  because  it  brings  observation  wiA  eticoittB.^cm.im\„    la.  the 


^H^  agric  ul  tu  n 
^^ky  Proximity 
^^V  hecauae  it 
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nttlemcDt  of  Ti'aS'ord  crime  was  poBitively  nuknown,  and 
oSencos  were  gliglit.  There  waa  not  a  single  person  in 
the  village  of  a  reprobate  character.  The  men  ware  well 
clad  ;  tbe  women  had  a  blooming  cheek ;  drankenness  was 
unknown  ;  while  the  moral  condition  of  the  softer  sex  waa 
.proportionately  olevutod. 

The  vast  form  of  the  spreading  facfory,  the  roofs  and 
gardens  of  the  village,  the  Tndor  chimneys  of  the  house  of 
Trafibrd,  the  spii-e  of  the  gothie  church,  with  the  sparkling 
river  and  the  sylvan  background,  came  rather  suddenly  on 
the  eight  of  Egremout,  They  were  indeed  in  the  pretty 
village-street  before  be  waa  aware  he  was  about  to  enter  it. 
Some  beautiful  children  rushed  out  of  a  cuttage  and  flew  to 
SybU,  ciying  out,  '  the  queen,  the  queen  ; '  one  clinging  to 
her  dress,  another  seizing  her  arm,  and  a  third,  too  snuill  to 
struggle,  pouting  out  its  h'ps  to  be  embraced. 

'My  subjects,'  said  Sybil  laughing,  as  ahe  greeted  them 
all ;  and  then  they  ran  away  to  aonounce  to  others  that 
their  queen  had  arrived. 

Others  came ;  beautiful  and  young.  As  Syhil  and  Egre- 
mont  walked  along,  the  race  too  tendev  for  labour  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  every  cottage  to  greet  '  their  queen.'  Her 
visita  had  been  rare  of  late,  hut  they  were  never  for- 
gotten 1  they  formed  epochs  in  the  village  annals  of  the 
children,  some  of  whom  knew  only  by  tradition  the  golden 
jge  when  Sybil  Gerajxl  lived  {it  the  gi'eat  house,  and  daily 
glanced  like  a  spirit  among  their  homes,  smiling  and  met 
with  smiles,  bleaaing  and  ever  blessed. 

■And  hero,'  she  said  to  Egi-emout,  'I  must  bid  yoo 
good  bye ;  and  this  little  boy,'  touching  gently  on  his 
head  a  serious  urchin  who  had  uever  lef^  her  side  for  a 
moment,  pix>ud  of  his  position,  and  holding  tight  her  hand 
with  all  Lis  strength,  'this  little  boy  shaU  be  your  guide. 
Tt  is  not  a  hundred  yards.  Now,  Pierce,  you  must  taka 
Mr.  Franklin  to  the  factory,  and  ask  Eor  'i&r.  QctMi.; 
AJid  abe  went  her  trof . 
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TLey  had  aot  separated  fivo  minuteB,  when  the  soniiii  ol 
whining  wlieels  caught  the  ear  of  Egremont,  and,  looking! 
round,  be  saw  a  cavalcade  of  great  pretension  rapidlj 
approaching ;  dames  and  cavaliers  on  horseback ;  a  bril' 
liaut  eqnipago,  poBtilions  and  four  horses ;  a  crowd  of 
grooms.  Egiiimont  stood  aside.  The  horsemen  and  horse- 
women cai-acoied  gaUy  hy  him ;  proudly  swept  on  the 
Bparkling  barouche  ;  tho  snucj  grooms  pranced  in  Lis  tace. 
Their  masters  and  mistresses  were  not  strangers  to  him; 
he  rocoRniaed  with  some  dismay  the  liveries,  and  then  the 
arms  of  Lord  de  Mowbray,  and  canght  the  cold,  pronil 
cmiiitoiianco  of  Lady  Joan,  and  the  flexible  viBnge  of  Ifldj 
Hand,  both  on  horseback,  mid  sun'ounded.  by  admiring 
cavaliers. 

Egremont  flattered  himself  that  ho  had  not  been  recog- 
nised, and,  dismissing  his  little  guide,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  tlie  factory,  he  sauntered  away  in  an  opposite  direation, 
and  made  a  visit  t«  the  church. 

The  wife  of  Trafford  embraced  Sybil,  and  then  embraced 
her  again.  She  seemed  as  happy  as  the  children  of  the 
village,  that  the  joy  of  her  roof,  as  of  so  many  others,  had 
returned  to  them,  thougli  only  for  a  few  hours.  Hei" 
husband  she  said  had  just  quitted  the  house ;  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  factory  to  receive  a  great  and  dislJn- 
guisliod  party  who  were  expected  this  momiug,  having 
written  to  him  several  days  before  for  pcnnission  to  view 
tho  works.  '  We  expect  them  to  lunch  here  afterwards,' 
said  Mrs,  Ti^iToi'd,  a  jcfinod  woman,  but  nnascd  to  society, 
and  who  rather  treral)led  at  the  ceremony  ;  '  Ob  !  do  stay 
with  mo,  Sybil,  to  receive  them.' 

This  intimation  so  mncb  alarmed  Sybil  that  she  rose  aa 
soon  as  was  practicable ;  and  saying  that  she  had  some 
viflita  to  make  in  the  village,  she  promised  to  return  when 
Mrs  Trafford  was  leas  engaged. 

All  hour  elapsed ;  there  was  a  loud  ruig  at  the  hall-door, 
iLe  great  and  distingnia^icd  pftTt^  ^B.i  a-Tn-f^     ^^^^^^^ 
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Tord  prepared  for  the  interriew,  and  looked  a.  little  fright- 
ened as  the  doors  opened,  and  her  hasband  ushered  iu  and 
presented  to  her  Lord  and  Ladyde  Mowbray,  their  dauglitera, 
Lady  Firebrace,  Mr.  Jemijn,  who  still  lingered  at  the 
castle,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Monntohesney  and  Lord  Milfoid, 
who  were  mere  passing'  guests,  on  their  way  to  Scotland, 
bat  reoonnoitering  the  heiresses  in  their  course. 

Iiord  de  Mowbray  was  profiiseof  praise  and  compliments.K 
His  lordship  was  apt  to  be  too  civil.  The  breed  ■would 
come  oat  fiometimes.  To-day  he  was  qnite  the  ooffeo-honse 
waiter.  He  praised  everything ;  the  machinery,  the  work- 
men, the  cotton  mannfactnred  and  the  cotton  raw,  even  the 
smoke.  Bat  Mrs.  Trafford  would  not  have  the  smoke 
defended,  and  Lis  lordship  gave  up  the  smoke,  but  only  to 
please  her.  As  for  Lady  de  Mowbray,  ahe  was  as  usual 
courteous  and  condescending,  with  a  kind  of  sraoiildoring 
smile  on  her  fair  aquiline  face,  that  seemed  half  pleasure 
and  half  sai-prise  at  the  Btrange  people  she  was  among. 
Lady  Joan  was  haughty  and  scientific,  approved  of  much, 
but  principally  of  the  system  of  ventilation,  of  which  she 
asked  Beveral  qneatious  which  greatly  perplexed  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford, who  slightly  blushed,  and  looked  at  her  husband  for 
relief  but  he  weis  engaged  with  Laily  Maud,  who  was  full 
of  enthusiasm,  entered  into  everything  with  the  siest  of 
sympathy,  identified  herself  with  the  factory  system  almost 
as  laach  as  she  had  done  with  the  cniaadea,  and  longed  to 
tcacb  in  singing  schools,  found  pubhc  gardens,  and  bid 
fonntains  flow  and  sparkle  for  the  people, 

'I  think  the  works  were  wonderful,'  said  Lord  Milford, 
as  he  was  cutting  a  paaty  ;  'and  indeed,  Mrs.  Trafford, 
everything  hero  is  charming ;  but  what  I  have  moat 
admired  at  your  place,  ia  a  young  girl  we  met  ]  the  most 
beautiful  I  think  I  ever  saw.' 

'  With  the  most  boantifol  dog,'  said  Mr.  Mountchesney. 

'Oh  !  that  must  hai'Q  been  Sybil !'  erda.iTuei'^V'ca.'^toi- 
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*  And  who  is  Sybil  ?  *  asked  Lady  Maud.  *  That  is  on0 
of  our  fiunily  names.     We  all  thought  her  quite  beautiful.' 

*  She  is  a  child  of  the  house,*  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  *  or 
rather  was,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has  long  quitted  us.' 

*  Is  she  a  nun  ?  *  asked  Lord  Milford,  *  for  her  vestments 
had  a  conventual  air.' 

*  She  has  just  left  your  convent  at  Mowbray,'  said  Mr. 
Trafibrd,  addressing  his  answer  to  Lady  Maud,  *  and  rather 
against  her  will.  She  clings  to  the  dress  she  was  accns- 
toraed  to  there.* 

*  And  now  she  resides  with  you  ?  * 

'  No ;  I  should  be  happy  if  she  did.  I  might  almost 
say  she  was  brought  up  under  this  roof.  She  lives  now 
with  her  father.* 

*  And  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  her  father  ?  *  inqnirod 
Mr.  Mountchesney. 

*  Her  father  is  the  inspector  of  my  works ;  the  person 
who  accompanied  us  over  them  this  morning.* 

*•  What !  that  handsome  man  I  so  much  admired,'  said 
Lady  Maud,  *  so  very  aristocratic-looking.  Papa,'  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  Lord  de  Mowbray,  *  the  inspector  of 
Mr.  Trafford's  works  we  are  speaking  of,  that  aristocratic- 
looking  person  tliat  I  observed  to  you,  he  is  the  father  of 
the  beautiful  girl.* 

*He  seemed  a  very  intelligent  person,*  said  Lord  de 
Mowbray,  with  many  smiles. 

*  Yes,*  said  Mr.  Trafford ;  *  he  has  great  talents  and  great 
integrity.  I  would  trust  him  with  anything  and  to  any 
amount.  All  I  wish,*  he  added,  with  a  smile  and  in  a 
lower  tone  to  Lady  do  Mowbray,  *  all  I  wish  is,  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  fond  of  politics.* 

*  Is  he  very  violent  ?  '  inquired  her  ladyship,  in  a  sugary 
tone. 

*  Too  violent,'  said  Mr.  Trafford ;  *  and  wild  in  his  ideas.' 
.  'And  yet  I  suppose,'  said  Lord  Milford.  'he  must  be 
rory  well  off  ?  ' 
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^  ^  Why  I  most  say  for  him  it  is  not  selfishness  that  makes 
him  a  malcontent,'  said  Mr.  Trafford ;  '  he  hemoans  the 
condition  of  the  people.' 

*  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  peoplo  by 
what  we  see  here/  said  Lord  de  Mowbray,  *  there  is  little  to 
lament  in  it.  Bnt  I  fear  these  are  instances  not  so  common 
as  we  could  wish.  Yon  must  have  been  at  a  great  outlay, 
Mr.  Trafford  P ' 

.  *  Why,*  said^r.  TraflPord,V  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
considered  that  there  was  nothing  so  expensive  as  a  vicious 
population.  I  hope  I  had  other  objects  in  view  in  what 
have  done  than  a  pecuniary  compensation.  (  They  say  we 
aU  have  our  hobbies  ;  and  it  was  ever  mine  to  improve  the 
condition  of  my  workpeople,  to  see  what  good  tenements, 
and  good  schools,  and  just  wages  paid  in  a  fair  manner, 
and  the  encouragement  of  civilizing  pursuits,  would  do  to 
elevate  their  character?)  I  should  find  an  ample  reward  in 
the  moral  tone  and  material  happiness  of  this  community  ; 
but  really  viewing  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
investment  of  capital  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  I 
ever  made ;  and  I  would  not,  I  assure  you,  for  double  its 
amount,  exchange  my  workpeople  for  the  promiscuous 
assembli^e  engaged  in  other  factories.' 

*  The  influ^ice  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  a  subject  which  deserves  investigation/  said 
Lady  Joan  to  Mr.  Jermyn,  who  stared  and  bowed. 

'  And  you  do  not  feel  alarmed  at  having  a  person  of  such 
violent  opinions  as  your  inspector  at  the  head  of  your 
establishment  ?  *  said  Lady  Firebrace  to  Mr.  Trafibrd,  who 
smiled  a  negative. 

*What  is  the  name  of  the  intelligent  individual  who 
accompanied  us  ?  '  inquired  Lord  de  Mowbray. 

'  His  name  is  Gerard,'  said  Mr.  Trafibrd. 

'  I  belkve  a  common  name  in  these  parts,'  said  Lord  de 
Mowbri^y,  looking  a  little  confused. 

*  Not  very/  said  Mr.  Trafibrd ;  ^  'tis  an  old  name,  and 


tlie  stock  lifta  spread  ;  bnfc  all  Qerards  claim  a  commofl 
lineage,  I  believe,  and  my  inspector  hoa  gentle  blood,  they 

'  He  looks  a?  if  he  had,'  said  Lady  Maud. 

'  All  persons  with  good  Dareea  affect  good  Hood,'  saii 
Lord  de  Mowbray  ;  and  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Trafford  ho 
overwhelmed  herwith  elaborate  courteaiea  of  phrase;  praised 
everything  again  :  first  generally  and  then  in  detail ;  the 
&ctory,  which  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  hia  castle  ;  the  honse, 
which  lie  seemed  to  prefer  even  to  the  factory  ;  the  gardens, 
from  which,  he  anticipated  even  greater  gratification  than 
from  the  house.  And  this  led  fo  an  expression  of  a  hope 
that  he  wonld  visit  them.  And  ao  in  doe  time  the  Inncheon 
was  achieved.  Mrs.  Traffbrd  looked  at  her  gncata,  there 
wfta  a  mstling  and  a  stir,  and  everybody  was  to  go  and  He« 
the  gardens  that  Lord  de  Mowbray  had  so  m.nch  praised. 

'  I  am  all  for  looking  alter  the  beautiful  Nun,'  said  Mr. 

ountchesney  to  Lord  Milford. 

'  I  think  I  ahall  ask  the  respectable  manufactnrer  to 
introduce  me  to  her,'  replied  hia  lordship. 

In  the  meantime  Egremont  had  joined  Gerard  at  the 
fectory. 

'Ton  ahonld  hav-e  come  sooner,'  said  Gerard,  '  and  then 
yon  might  have  gone  round  with  the  fine  folks.  We  have 
liad  a  grand  party  here  from  the  castle.' 

'  So  I  perceived,'  said  Egremont,  '  and  withdrew,' 

'Ah!  they  were  not  in  your  way,  eh?'  lie  said  in  a 
mocking  smile.  '  Well,  they  were  very  condescending ;  at 
least  for  aach  gieat  people.  An  earl !  Earl  do  Mowbray ; 
I  suppose  he  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
Mr.  Trafford  malcea  a  ahow  of  the  place,  and  it  amnses 
their  visitors,  I  dare  say,  like  anything  else  that's  strange. 
There  were  aome  yonng  gentlemen  with  them,  who  did  not 
■eem  to  know  much  about  anything.  I  thonght  I  had  a 
right  to  be  amnsotl  too  ;  and  I  must  say  I  liked  very  much 
to  see  one  of  them  looking  at  l^te  iaBMh.\aiiv^  Vktooiif^li  hit 
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oye-glMa,  Tlicrc  waaonoveiyveTitnresomecliap:  I  thought 
be  was  going  to  catcb  bold  of  the  fiy-whee],  but  I  gare  him 
a  aptn  which  I  believe  saved  his  life,  though  he  did  rather 
stare.      He  was  a  lord.' 

'  They  are  great  heiressea,  hia  daughters,  they  say  at 
Mowbray,'  said  EgTemont. 

■I  dare  say,'  said  Glei-ard.  'A  year  ago  this  earl  had  a 
son,  an  only  son,  and  thou  hia  daughters  were  not  great 
heiresses.  But  the  sou  died,  and  now  ic'a  their  turn.  And 
perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  somebody  else's  turn,  K  you 
want  to  uuderatand  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  there's 
nothing  like  the  parchmentfl  of  an  estwte.  Now  master, 
now  man !  He  who  served  in  the  hall  now  lords  in  it ;  and 
very  often  the  basehorn  change  their  hverios  for  corouetB, 
while  gentle  blood  has  nothing  left  but — dreams ;  eh,  J 
Master  Franklin  ?  '  fl 

'  It  seems  you  know  the  history  of  this  Lord  de  Mowbray  ?  '     > 

'  Why  a  man  learns  a  good  many  things  in  his  time ; 
and  living  in  these  parts,  there  are  few  secrets  of  the 
notables.  He  has  had  the  title  to  his  broad  acres  questioned 
before  this  time,  my  fiHend.'  I 

' Indeed ! '  I 

'Tea;  I  oonld  not  help  thinking  of  that  to-day,'  snid  1 
Gerard,  '  when  he  questioned  me  with  his  mincing  voice 
and  pulled  the  wool  with  his  cursed  white  hands  and 
showed  it  to  hia  dame,  who  touched  it  with  her  little 
finger  ;  and  his  daughters  who  tossed  their  heads  like  pea- 
hens, Lady  Joan  and  Lady  Maud.  Lady  Joan  and  Lady 
Maud  ! '  repeated  Gerard  in  a  voice  of  bitter  sarcasm.  '  J 
did  not  care  for  the  rest ;  hut  I  could  not  stand  that  Lady 
Joan  and  that  Lady  Maud,     1  wonder  if  my  Sybil  saw  them.'     J 

In   the    Bieantirae,    Sybil   had   been    sent   for   by    Mrs.      I 
Trafford,     She   had  inferred  from  the  message  that  the       | 
gnesta   had  departed,  aJid  her  animated  cheek  showed  the 
e^emess    with    which   she   bad   responded  to  l\va  «»Ji. 
'Bonneting  Along  with  a  pl»diioaa  oE  ttie  tt»A  -wtiisSB.  ^»B■V 
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additional  loatrc  to  hor  transcendent  brightness,  she  audi 
denly  found  herself  smronnded  in  tho  g;ardeii  bj  hadj 
Maud  and  ber  friends.  The  daughter  of  Lord  de  Mowbray, 
who  could  conceive  nothing  bat  humility  as  the  cause  of 
her  alarmed  look,  attempted  to  re-assure  her  by  conde- 
scending volubility,  turning  often  to  her  friends  and 
praieiug  in  admiring  interrogatorieB  Sybil's  beauty, 

'  And  we  took  advantage  of  your  absence,'  said  L^y 
Maud  in  a  tone  of  amiable  avtlessness, '  to  find  out  all  abont 
you.  And  what  a  pity  we  did  not  know  yon  when  yoB 
were  at  tile  convent,  because  tlien  you  might  have  been 
constantly  at  the  castle ;  indeed  I  slionld  have  insisted  on 
it.  But  atill  I  hear  we  are  noighbouva ;  you  must  promise 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  you  mast  indeed.  Is  not  she  beautiful  ? ' 
sbe  added  in  a  lower  but  stiU  distinct  voice  to  her  friend. 
'Do  you  know  I  think  there  ia  ao  much  beauty  among  the 

Mr.  Mouutcheaney  and  Lord  Milford  poured  forth  BevertJ 
insipid  compliments,  accompanied  with  some  speaking  looks 
which  they  flattered  thomsolvea  could  not  be  misconstrued. 
Sybil  said  not  a  word,  but  answered  each  flood  of  phrases 
with  a  cold  reverence. 

'  Undeterred  by  her  somewhat  haughty  demeanonr,  which 
Lady  Maud  only  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
her  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  her  ombarraasment  under 
this  overpowering  condescension,  the  good-tempered  and 
ftissy  daughter  of  Lord  de  Mowbray  proceeded  to  re-asaunj 
Sybil,  and  to  enforce  on  her  that  tliis  perhaps  unprecedented 
deacent  fram  superiority  wfis  not  a  mere  tvansiant  coortli- 
aesa  of  the  moment,  and  that  she  really  might  rely  on  her 
patronage  and  favourable  faeling. 

'  Ton  really  must  come  and  see  me,'  said  Lady  Maud,  '  I 
shall  never  be  happy  till  you  have  made  me  a  visit. 
Where  do  yon  live  ?  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  myself  in 
tho  carriage.  Now  let  ns  fix  a  day  at  once.  Let  me  see 
tiJs  ia  Saturda/.     What  say  jou  Ui  next  Mnod&f  p  ' 
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'T  thank  yon,'  said  Sybil,  very  gravely,  'but  I  never 
qnit  my  liomo.' 

'  Wlml  a  darling  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Maud  looting  ronud 
at  her  friends.  '  la  cot  she  P  1  know  exactly  what  yon 
foel.  Bat  reiillyyon  shall  not  bo  the  least  embarrassed.  It 
may  feel  strange  at  first,  to  be  sure,  bnt  then  I  shall  be  there; 
and  do  yon  know  I  look  npon  yon  qnito  as  my  protegee.' 

'  Prot^g-ee,'  said  Sybil.     '  I  live  with  my  father.' 

'  What  a  dear  ! '  said  Lady  Mand,  looking  ronnd  to  Lord 
Milford.     '  l3  not  ahe  naive  ?  ' 

'  And  are  yon  the  gnordian  of  these  beautifdl  flowers,' 
Baid  Mr.  Monntchesncy. 

Sybil  signified  a  cogative,  and  added,  '  Mrs.  Trafford  ia 
very  prond  of  thom.' 

'  Yon  mnat  see  the  flowers  at  Mowbray  Castle,'  said 
Lady  Mand.  '  They  are  unprecedented,  are  they  not,  Lord 
Milford  P  Yon  know  you  said  the  other  day  tbat  they 
were  equal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence's.  I  am  clmnned  to  find  yon 
are  fond  of  flowers,'  continued  Ltidy  Mand  ;  '  you  will  bo  so 
delighted  with  Mnwhray.  Ah  !  mama  is  calling  us.  Now 
fii ;  shall  it  be  Monday  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Sybil,  '  I  never  leave  my  home.  I  am  one 
of  the  lower  order,  and  hve  only  among  the  lower  order,  I 
am  here  to-day  merely  for  a  few  honra  to  pay  an  act  of 
homage  to  a  benefactor.' 

'  Well  I  shall  come  and  fetch  yon,'  said  Lady  Mand, 
covering  her  surprise  and  mortification  by  a  jaunty  air  that 
wonld  not  confeaa  defeat. 

'  And  so  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  RIonntchesney. 

■  And  BO  shall  I,'  whispered  Lord  Milford,  lingering  a 
little  behind. 

The  great  and  diatingiiiahed  party  had  disappeared  i 
their  glittering  barouche,  their  prancing  horses,  their  gay 
grooms,  all  had  vanished  ;  the  sound  of  their  wheels  was  no 
longer  beard.  Time  flew  on;  the  bell  annoiiiiftfti^WV.'sK'* 
labonr  of  the  wvek  had  cloaed.     There  was  »i\«iNX  "WKviaJl 
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alwaya  on  tlio  laat  daj  of  the  week  at  Mr.  TraDbrd'a 
Bettlenitint ;  and  evovy  man,  noman,  and  child,  wore  p&iil 
their  w^es  in  the  great  room  before  they  left  the  mill, 
Thus  the  eipcnsive  and  evil  habits  which  result  from  wages 
being  paid  in  pnblic-houaea  were  prevented.  There  was 
also  in  this  system  another  great  advant^e  for  the  work- 
people. They  received  their  wages  early  enough  to  repair 
to  the  neighbouring  markets  and  make  their  purchases  for 
the  morrow.  This  added  greatly  to  their  comfort,  and, 
rendering  it  mineceasary  for  them  to  run  in  debt  to  the 
shopkeepers,  added  really  to  their  wealth.  Mr,  Trafford 
thought  that  neit  to  the  amount  of  wage«,  the  moat 
I  important  consideration  was  the  method  in  which  wagn 
are  paid  ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  read  or 
can  recall  the  sketches,  neither  coloured  nor  exaggerated, 
which  we  hare  given  in  the  early  part,  of  this  volume  of  tbt 
very  different  manner  in  which  the  working  claasCB  msj 
receive  the  romunoration  for  their  toil,  will  probably  ^re« 
with  the  sensible  and  virtuous  master  of  Walter  Gerard. 

He,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  Egremont,  is  now 
an  hia  way  home.  A  soft  snmmor  afternoon  ;  the  mild 
beam  slill  gilding  the  tranquil  scone;  a  river,  green  Tnends 
full  of  kine,  woods  vocal  with  the  joyous  song  of  the  thmsb 
mi  the  blackbird  ;  and  iu  the  distance,  the  lofty  breast  of 
the  purple  moor,  still  blazing  in  the  sun :  fair  sights  and 
renovating  sounds  after  a  day  of  labour  passed  in  walls  and 
amid  the  ceaseless  and  monotonous  clang  of  the  spindle  and 
the  loom.  So  Gerard  felt  it,  as  he  stretched  hia  great 
limbs  in  the  air  and  inhaled  its  perfumed  volume. 

'Ah!  I  waa  made  fur  this,  Sybil,'  he  exclaimed;  '  Irnt 

I     never  mind,  ray  child,  never  mind  j  tell  me  more  of  your 

I      fine  visitors.' 

f  Egremont  found  the  walk  too  short;  fortunately,  Oom 

the  undulation  of  the  vale,  they  could  not  see  the  cottagB 

until  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it.     When  they  were  in 

Kff/ii,  a  man  came  forth  from  tVio  gm-4sii  Ui  ^£'c»ji\.  \iiMav 

Sfbilgnvc  an  exclamation  ot  pWaauro-,  "A  vjija'^VQ-ikv.Wj^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MoELETgi-ected  Gerard  and  his  danghtcr  will]  groat  wai-mtli, 
kDd  then  looked  at  Egreuiont.  "  Our  companion  in 
roina  of  Marney  Abbey,'  said  Gerard  ;  '  you  and  our  friend 
Franklin  Iiure  should  become  acquainted,  Stephen,  for  yoo 
botb  follow  the  same  craft.  He  ia  ajoumaliBt  like  yourself 
And  is  our  neighbour  for  a  time,  and  youra.' 

'  Wliat  journal  are  you  on,  may  I  ask  ?  '  inquired  Moriey, 

Egfremont  reddened,  was  confused,  and  then  replied,  '  ~ 
have  no  claim  to  the  distinguished  title  of  a  jonmaiiat. 
un  but  a  repot-ter ;  and  have  somo  Epccinl  duties  liere.' 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Morlcy ;  niid  thou  taking  Gerard  by  t!»e 
ana,  ho  walked  away  \vitli  him,  leaving  Egremont  aud 
Sybil  to  follow  them. 

'  Well  I  have  found  !iim,  Walter.' 

'  What.  Hatton  ?  ' 

'  No,  uo  ;  the  brotlicr.' 

'  And  what  knows  he  ?  ' 

'  Little   enough ;   yet  sometliing.     Our   man   lives 
prospers  ;   these  are  facts,  but  ^vhe|■c   he  ia,  or  what  li 

'  And  this  brother  cannot  help  us  ?  ' 
'  Or  the  contrary,  he  sought  information  from  me ; 
a  Bavage,  beneath  even  our  worst  ideas  of  popular  dt 
dation.  All  that  is  ascertained  ia  that  our  man  exists  and 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  There  cornea  an  annual  and 
anonymous  contribution,  and  not  a  light  one,  to  his  brother. 
I  examined  the  post-marks  of  the  letters,  but  they  all 
varied,  and  were  evidently  arranged  to  miBlead.  I  fear 
you  will  deem  I  have  not  done  much;  yet  it  waa  w 
some  enough  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  1  am  sure,  Stephen,  you  have  done 
all  that  man  could,  I  wa,^  fancying  that  I  should  Utai 
broBifon  to-dnf ;  for  wliat  thiuk  vou  ts-a  \i.ft.■0Wi^^*ii^     ^TU 
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Lord  himself,  liis  ramil;  aiLtl  train,  Lave  all  lieen  in  state  to 
riait  the  works,  and  I  lia^  to  show  thum.  Queer  that, 
■waaii't  it  ?  He  offered  me  money  when  it  was  over.  How 
much  1  know  not,  I  would  not  look  at  it,  Thonghtolie 
sure,  they  were  perhaps  my  own  rents,  eh  ?  But  I  pointed 
to  the  sick  boK,  and  his  own  dainty  hand  deposited  tbe 
Bom  there.' 

'  "Tis  very  strange.  And  yoa  were  with  him  face  to 
foceP' 

'  Face  to  face.  Had  yon  bronght  me  newa  of  the  papers, 
I  should  have  thought  thnt  Providence  had  rather  a  hand 
in  it ;  but  now,  we  aro  stiU  at  sea.' 

'  StiU  at  sea,'  said  Morley  ranaingly,  '  but  he  lives  and 
prospers.     He  will  turn  up  yet,  Walter.' 

'Amen!  Since  you  have  taken  up  thia  thing,  Stepheb, 
it  is  BtraEge  how  my  miiid  has  hankered  aStue  the  old 
business,  and  yet  it  ruined  my  father,  and  mayhap  may  do 
aa  bad  for  hia  son,' 

'  Wo  wilt  not  think  that,'  said  Morley.  '  At  present  wB 
will  think  of  other  things.  Yon  may  guess  I  am  ft  trit 
wearied  ;  I  think  I'll  say  good  night ;  you  have  strangen 

'  Nay,  nay,  man  ;  nay.  This  Franklin  is  a  likely  lad 
enoagh;  1  think  you  will  take  to  him.  Prithee  come  in. 
Sybil  will  not  take  it  kindly  if  yoa  go,  after  so  long  an 
absence  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not.' 

So  they  entered  together. 

The  evening  passed  in  various  conversation,  though  it 
led  frequently  to  the  staple  subject  of  tafk  beneath  the  roof 
of  Gerard— the  Condition  of  the  People.  What  Morley 
had  seen  in  hia  recent  excursion  afforded  materiala  for 
many  comments. 

'  The  domestic  feeling  is  fast  vanishing  among  the  working 
classes  of  thia  country,'  said  Gerard;  'nor  is  it  wonderful; 
the  Home  no  longer  exists-' 

Bai  there  ure  meana  o£   tevivki^  \v,'  wkd  fi^Eeftmaatt 
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'we  tale  witnessed  them  to-daj.  Gire  men  homes,  and 
they  Trill  hare  Boft  and  homely  Dotions.  flf  all  men  acted 
like  Mr,  Trafford,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  bo 
Dhttnged.'/ 

'  Bat  all  men  will  not  act  like  Sir.  Ti-afford,'  said  Morley. 
'  It  requires  a  sacrifice  of  self  which  cannot  ho  expected, 
whiuh  is  unnatuxal.  It  b  cot  individual  itifluouce  that  can  ^y 
renovate  society ;  it  is  some  new  piiucipje  that  most  re- 
construct it  Ton  lament  the  expiring  idea  of  Home.  It 
wonld  not  bo  expiring  if  it  were  worth  i-etaining.  The 
domestic  principle  has  fulfilled  its  pnrpoae.  The  in-esist- 
ible  law  of  progress  dcmiinds  that  another  should  he  dove- 
loped.  It  will  come  ;  you  may  advance  or  retard,  but  you 
cannot  prevent  it.  It  will  work  ont  like  the  development 
of  organic  natnre.  In  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  and 
with  the  scientific  means  of  bappiness  at  our  command,  the 
notioB  of  home  should  be  obsolete.  Home  is  a  barbarous 
idea. ;  the  method  of  a  rude  age  ;  home  is  isolation ;  there- 
fore anti-social.     What  we  want  is  Community.' 

'  It  is  all  very  fine,'  said  Gerard,  '  and  I  dare  si 
are  right,  Stephen ;  but  I  like  stretehhig  my  feet 
own  hearth.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I  measured  and  memorable  wing  dnri 
the  first  period  of  a  sojourn  in  a  new  place,  among  new 
characters  and  new  maimers.  Every  person,  every  incident, 
every  feehng,  touches  and  stirs  the  imagination.  The 
restless  miuil  creates  and  observes  at  the  same  time.  In- 
deed, there  is  scarcely  any  popular  tenet  more  erroneoua 
than  that  which  holds  that  whuu  time  is  slow,  lii'o  is  dull. 
It  is  very  ofl^n,  and  very  much  the  reverse. 
back  on  those  passages  of  our  life  which  dwell  TSitsX  ^i^sni 

rf,  tbey  are  brief  periods  £u.\\  oi  ac.'doa  ^sA-Dgw^jj 
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■cusatioQ.  Egrcmont  found  lliis  so  daring  the  first  dayt 
of  his  new  residence  in  Alowedale.  The  first  week,  an 
epoch  in  liis  life,  seomod  an  age ;  at  the  cad  of  the  fint 
month,  he  begitn  to  deplore  the  swtftncsa  of  time,  and 
almost  to  morftlisc  over  the  brevity  of  eiistence.  He  found 
thut  he  was  leading  a  life  of  perfect  happiness,  bat  of 
remarkable  siraphcity ;  he  wished  it  might  never  end,  but 
felt  difliculty  in  comprehending  how,  in  the  first  days  of 
his  o.xporience  of  it,  it  had  seemed  so  strange;  almost  aa 
strange  as  it  was  swcot.  The  day,  that  commenced  early, 
was  passed  in  reading;  books  lent  him  often,  too,  by  Sybil 
Gciurd  ;  sometimes  in  a  ramble  with  ber  aud  filorley,  who 
had  time  much  at  his  command,  to  some  memorable  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  sport  which  the  nver  and  the 
rod  secured  Egreraont.  In  the  evening,  he  invariably 
repaired  to  the  cottage  of  Gerard,  heneath  whose  humble 
roof  he  found  every  female  charm  that  can  fascinate,  and 
conversation  that  stimulated  iiis  intelligence.  Gerard  was 
ever  the  same;  hearty,  simple,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
native  thought  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  touched,  and 
with  a  certain  gi"andeur  of  sentiment  and  conceptioo  which 
contrasted  with  bis  social  position,  but  which  became  hia 
idiosyncrasy.  Sybil  spoke  little,  but  hang  upon  the  accents 
of  her  father;  yet  ever  and  anon  her  rich  tones  convej'ed 
to  the  chaj-med  ear  of  Egre-mout  some  deep  conviction,  the 
eameatnesB  of  her  intellect  as  remarkable  aw  the  almost 
sacred  repose  of  her  mien  and  manner.  Of  Morley,  at  first 
Egremont  saw  a  great  deal ;  he  lent  our  friend  booku, 
opened,  with  unreserve  and  with  great  richness  of  specn- 
lative  and  illustratii'e  power,  on  the  questions  which  evei 
engaged  him,  and  which  were  new  and  highly  interesting 
to  his  companion.  13ut,  as  time  advanced,  whether  it  were 
that  the  occupations  of  Morley  increased,  and  the  colls  on 
his  hours  left  him  fewer  oecaaiotia  for  the  indulgence  o( 
social  intercourse,  Egremont  saw  him  seldom,  except  at 
OaivrJ'a  oottage,  ivLere  geaeraUj  \i6  m.ig,\it\ic  fcimA.  m  tii« 
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course  of  tlic  week,  and  their  ramlilea  together  hfld  entirely 
ceased. 

Alone,  Egremont  mnsed  much  over  the  daughter  of 
Gerard,  hut,  shrinking  from  the  precise  and  the  definite,  lus 
dreams  were  delightful,  but  vague.  All  that  he  asked  was, 
that  liis  present  life  ahonld  go  on  for  ever ;  he  wished  foi 
no  change,  and  at  length  almost  persuaded  himself  that  no 
change  could  arrive ;  as  men  who  are  basking  in  a  summer 
sun,  surrounded  hy  bright  and  beautiful  objects,  cannot 
comprehend  how  the  seasons  can  ever  alter ;  that  the 
Bparkling  foliage  should  shrivel  and  fall  away,  the  foaming 
traters  become  icebound,  and  tlie  blue  serene  a  dark  and 
howling  space. 

In  this  train  of  mind,  the  early  days  of  October  baviiig 
already  stolen  on  him,  an  incident  occuiTed  which  startled 
liim  in  his  retirement,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
shoatd  instantly  quit  it.  Egremont  had  entrusted  the 
secret  of  his  residence  to  a  faithiiil  servant  who  communi- 
cated with  bim,  when  necessary,  under  his  assumed  namo. 
Through  these  means  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
written  from  London,  where  she  had  unexpectedly  arrived, 
entreating  him,  in  urgent  terms,  to  repair  to  her  without  a 
moment's  delay,  on  a  matter  of  equal  interest  and  import- 
ance to  herself  and  hira.  Sucb  an  appeal  from  such  a, 
quarter,  from  the  parent  that  had  ever  been  kind,  and  the 
friend  tliat  had  been  ever  faithful,  was  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  neglected.  Already  a  period  Lad  elapsed  since  it*  trans- 
mission,  which  Egremont  regretted.  He  resolved  at  once 
to  quit  Mowedale,  nor  could  he  console  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  return.  Parliament  was  to  m- 
semble  in  the  ensuing  month,  and,  independently  of  the 
anknown.  cause  whicb  aiimmoDed  him  immediately  to  town, 
he  was  well  aware  that  much  disagreeable  business  awaited 
him  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  He  had  deter, 
mined  not  to  take  his  seat  unless  tUe  es'^eiiBeB  tS  \iv&  ohvw- 
^Ugtwere  previouBiy  discharged,  and,  deB^aitmiE  ^  '^'^ 
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brollier'a  aid,  and  shrinking  from  trespassing  nny  hirther 
■on  Lis  mother's  reHOiir:;BS,  tlie  future  looked  gloomy  enough; 
indeed,  notbing  bat  the  frequent  prespuce  and  the  constant 
influence  of  Sybil  had  driven  from  hig  mind  the  iguobh 
melancholy  which,  ■■elieved  by  no  pensive  iancy,  ia  the  in- 
TBi'iable  attendant  of  pecuniary  embarraaament. 

And  now  he  was  to  leave  her.  The  eTcnt,  rather  the 
catastrophe,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  could  not  be 
long  postponed,  was  to  he  precipitated.  He  strolled  Up  to 
the  cottage  to  bid  her  farowell,  and  to  leave  kind  words 
for  her  father.  Sybil  was  not  there.  The  old  dame  who 
kept  their  home  informed  tim  that  Sybil  was  at  the  con- 
vent,  but  would  return  in  tlie  evening.  It  was  impossible 
to  quit  Mowedale  without  seeing  Sybil ;  equally  impossible 
to  postpone  hia  departure.  But  by  traveUing  through  the 
niglit,  the  lost  hours  migfit  be  regained.  So  Egremout 
made  his  arrangements,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  and  im- 
patience the  last  evening. 

Tho  evening,  like  his  heart,  was  not  serene.  The  soft 
air  that  had  lingered  so  long  with  them,  a  summer  viaitftnt 
in  an  autumnal  sky,  and  loth  to  part,  was  no  more  present, 
A  cold  harsh  wind,  gradually  rising,  cliilled  the  system, 
and  grated  on  tbo  nerves.  There  wits  misery  in  its  blast, 
and  depression  in  its  moan.  Egremont  felt  infinitely  dis- 
pirited. The  landaciipe  around  him,  that  he  had  so  often 
looked  upon  with  love  and  joy,  waa  doll  and  hard ;  the 
trees  dingy,  the  leaden  waters  motionlesa,  the  distant  hills 
rough  and  austere.  Whcro  was  that  translucent  sky,  once 
brilliant  as  his  enamoured  fancy ;  those  bowery  groves  of 
aromatic  fervour  wherein  he  had  loved  to  roam  and  muse ; 
that  river  of  awift  and  sparkling  light  that  flowed  and 
flashed  like  the  current  of  bis  enchanted  honi-s  ?  All 
vanished,  as  his  dreams. 

He  stood  before  the  cottage  of  Gei-ard ;  ho  recalled  the 
eve  that  he  had  first  gazed  npon  its  moonlit  garden.  What 
wild  and  deHidoMa  tbougttB  \jcro  \.\isia.  \i\»\  T;^ 
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goxx  Viko  Ihe  illumined  hoar.  Xstora  and  lartuoe  had 
kliku  chtuigod.  Prescient  of  Borrow,  almost  propbetic  of 
wil,  be  opened  the  cottag;e  door,  and  the  first  person  his 
eye  oncoont^red  waa  Slorley. 

Egremont  bad  not  met  him  for  some  time,  and  liis  cor- 
dial greeting  of  Kgremont  to-night  contraBted  with  t)ie 
coldnesa,  not  to  say  ostrangemeiit,  which  to  the  regret  and 
SOfflOtimeB  tlie  perplexity  of  Egreniont  had  gradually  grown 
np  between  them.  Yet  on  no  ticcajfion  was  his  prt'sence 
less  desired  by  our  friend.  Morley  waa  talking,  as  Egre». 
TOont  entered,  with  groat  animation ;  in  his  hand  a  news- 
paper, on  a  paragraph  coatained  in  which  he  was  com- 
luentiiig.  The  name  of  Marticy  caught  the  ear  of  Egrcraont, 
who  turned  ral.hor  paju  al  llie  sannd,  and  hesitated  on  th^ 
tiiresbold.  The  iinembarraBSed  welcome  of  his  friends, 
however,  ro-asaurod  him,  and  in  a  moment  lie  even  Tenturod 
lio  inquire  the  sulijeot  of  their  conversation.  Morley,  im- 
mediately referring  to  the  newspaper,  saiil,  '  Tliia  is  wliat  I 
have  just  road : 

'  "  EXTBiORDLNART  SpORT  AT  THE  EaRL  OF  MaRNBt's.  On 
Wednesday,  in  a  small  cover  callud  the  Horns,  near  Maraej 
Abbey,  his  grace  Ihe  Duke  of  Fita-Aquitaiue,  the  Earl  of 
Mamey,  Coionui  Rjppe,  and  Captain  Grouse,  with  only  foHr 
hours'  shooting,  bagged  the  extraordinary  number  of  seven 
hnndred  and  thirty  head  of  game,  namely,  harea  three 
hundred  and  tliirty-nine ;  pbeasanU  two  hnndred  and 
twenty-one;  partridges  thirty-four;  rablHta  eigbty-sovcn  ; 
■nd  the  following  day  upwards  of  fifty  hares,  pheasants, 
4c  (wounded  the  previous  diiy),  were  picked  up.  Out  of  . 
tJie  foor  tours'  shooting,  two  of  the  i)arty  were  absent  an 
hour  and  a  halt^  tiauiely,  the  Enrl  of  Karncy  and  Captain 
Oron&e,  attending  an.  agricultural  meeting;  in  the  neigh- 
bonrliood ;  the  uohle  carl,  with  his  usuid  considerate  con- 
descension, hai-ing  kindly  consented  personally  to  distribute 
Ibe  various  prizes  to  the  labourers  vkoae  ^;0(A  cAtAiiKX 
MtiHaJ  th^st  to  the  distinction.'''  
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'  Wliat  do  you  lliink  of  that,  Fi-anklin  ? '  saiJ  MMfj. 
'That  is  our  worthy  friend  of  Marney  Abbey,  wlicro  ws 
first  met.  Ton  do  not  know  this  part  of  the  country,  of 
you  would  smile  at  the  coDsidemte  coudescenaioii  of  the 
worat  landlord  in  England  ;  and  who  was,  it  seenia,  thm 
employed  the  day  or  ao  after  his  battue,  as  they  call  it,' 
And  Morley  turning  the  paper  read  another  paragraph : 

'At  a  Petty  Sessions  holden  at  the  Green  Dragon  lira, 
Marney,  Friday,  October  — ,  183?. 

'Magistrates  present:  The  Earl  ff  Marney,  the  Ret. 
Felix  Flirasey,  and  Captain  Grouse. 

'  Information  against  Thomas  Hind  for  a  trespass  in 
pursuit  of  game  in  Blackrock  Wood,  the  property  of  Sii 
Vavasour  Firebrace,  Bart,  The  case  was  distinctly  proved; 
several  wires  being  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  dofendatit 
Defendant  was  fined  in  the  full  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
and  coats  twenty-seven  ;  the  Bench  being  of  opinion  thore 
was  no  excuse  for  him,  Hind  being  in  regular  employ  aa  a 
farm- labourer  and  gaining  his  seven  shillinga  a- week. 
Defendant,  being  unable  to  pay  the  penalty,  was  sent  for 
two  months  to  Mai'ham  gaol.' 

'  What  a  pity,'  said  Morley,  '  that  Robert  Hind,  instead 
of  meditating  tbe  snaring  of  a  hare,  had  not  been  fortucat* 
enough  to  pick  up  a  maimed  one  crawling  about  the  fields 
the  day  after  the  battue.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better  for  himself;  and  if  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  better 
for  the  parish.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Gerard,  '  I  doubt  not  they  were  all  picked  up 
by  the  poulterer  who  has  the  contract :  even  the  Normans 
did  not  sell  their  giime.' 

'  The  question  is,'  said  Morluy, '  would  you  mther  be  bar- 
barous or  mean ;  that  is  the  alternative  presented  by  the 
teal  and  the  pseudo  Norman  nobility  of  England.  Where 
I  have  been  lately,  there  ia  a  Bishopsgato  Street  raerchani 
who  has  been  made  for  no  conceivable  pubhc  reason  a  baron 
b(/Jd.  Bigod  and  Bobun  could  Tvot  oiiloviie  VW  ^orw^  \K«t 
w/tb  Bach  seventy  as  this  dealer  \]\  coUon  awi KtiSi^I^H 
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r'  tt  Ib  n  difficult  qnestion  to  deal  with,  tKis  aSair  of  the 
game  laws,'  aaid  Egremont ;  '  how  will  yon  reach  the  evil  P 
Would  jon  do  away  with  the  offence  of  trespass  ?  And  if 
80,  wUa.t  is  your  protection  for  property  p  ' 

'  It  comos  to  a  simple  point  though,'  aaid  Morloy,  '  the 
Territorialists  must  at  length  imderstand  that  they  cannot 
at  the  same  time  have  the  profits  of  a  farm  and  the  plc&- 
Bnros  of  a  chase' 

At  this  moment  entered  Sybil.  At  the  sight  of  her,  tha 
remembrance  that  they  were  about  to  pait,  nearly  over- 
whelmed Egremont.  Her  enpremacy  over  liis  spirit  was 
revealed  to  hira,  and  nothing  but  the  prcaenco  of  other 
persons  could  have  prevented  him  from  avowing  his  entire 
subjection.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  touched  hers,  and  his 
eye,  searching  yet  agitated,  would  have  penetrated  her 
Bcrene  soul.  Gerard  and  Morley,  somewhat  withdrawn, 
pnrsued  their  conversation  ;  while  Ej^'eraont,  hanging  over 
Sybil,  attempted  to  summon  courngu  to  express  to  her  his 
sad  adieu.  It  was  in  vain.  Alone,  perhaps  he  might  have 
poured  forth  a  passionate  farewell.  Bnt  constrained  he 
became  embarrassed  ;  and  his  condnct  was  at  the  same  time 
tender  and  perpleiing.  He  asked  and  repeated  -juestions 
which  had  already  been  answered.  His  thoughts  wandered 
from  their  conversation,  bnt  not  from  her  with  whom  he 
shonld  have  conversed.  Once  their  eyes  mot,  and  Sybil 
observed  his  anffuaed  with  tears.  Once  he  looked  round 
and  caught  the  glance  of  Morley,  instantly  withdrawn,  but 
not  easy  to  be  forgotten. 

Shortly  after  this  and  earlier  than  his  wont,  Morley  rose 
and  wished  them  good  night.  Ha  shook  bands  with  Egre- 
mont and  bade  him  farewell  with  some  abrnptness,  Harold, 
who  seemed  half  asleep,  suddenly  sprang  from  the  side  of 
hia  mistress  and  gave  an  agitated  bark,  Harold  was  never 
very  friendly  to  Morley,  who  now  tried  to  soothe  him,  but 
in  vain.  The  dog  looked  fiercely  at  him  and \iM'kfti  ii^v^i, 
hat,  tho  moment  Morley  had  disappeared,  ^*.tc>\4  Tesvafi^i 
'  ti'r  of  proud,  bjph-bred  centVencss,  Mid  'Oasi»a'i-''«* 
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^^f     nosd  into  ths   baud  of  Egremont,  who  patted  him  witk 
rondnesH, 

The  (lepartnrQ  of  Morley  was  a  groat  I'elief  to  EgremoBt, 
though  the  task  that  was  left  wna  still  a  painful  eflbrt.    Ht 

■  rose  and  walked  for  a  momont  op  and  down  the  room,  and 
comcaoncei]  an  onSniahed  sentence,  approached  the  hca'th, 
nod  leant  over  the  mantel  ;  and  then  al  length  estendii^ 
his  hand  to  Gerard,  lie  eselaimed,  in  a  tremblicg  701011^ 
'  Beat  of  friends,  I  mast  len.ve  Mowodale.' 

'  I  am  very  Bon-j,'  said  Gerard  \   '  ami  when  ?  ' 

I'  Now,'  said  Bgremoiit. 
'  Now ! '  said  Sybil. 
'  Yes  ;  this  instant.  My  summons  is  urgent.  I  onglit 
to  have  left  this  morning.  I  came  here  than  to  bid  yon 
farewell,'  ho  said,  looking  at  Sybil,  'to  express  to  you  how 
deeply  I  was  indebted  to  yon  for  all  your  goodness  ;  how 
dearly  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  these  happy  days, 
the  happiest  I  hnvo  ever  known  ; '  and  his  voice  faltered. 
'  I  came  also  to  leave  a  kind  racafiage  for  you,  my  friend,  a 
hope  that  we  might  meet  again  and  soon,  but  your 
daughter  was  absent,  and  1  oonld  not  leave  Mowedalfl 
without  Bcoing  cither  of  yon.  So  I  must  contrive  to  get  on 
throngh  the  night.' 

'Well,  we  lose  a  plcanant  neighbour,"  ttaid  Gerard;  'we 
shall  miss  you,  I  donbt  not,  eh,  Sybil  ?  ' 

Dut  Sybil  bad  turned  away  her  head  ;  she  was  leaning 
over  and  seemed  to  be  caressing  Harold,  and  was  silent. 

How  much  Egromont  would  have  liked  to  have  oflered 
or  invited  correspondence  ;  to  have  proffered  his  services, 
when  the  occasion  permilTtcd ;  to  have  said  or  proposed 
many  things  that  might  have  cherished  their  acqcaintauci? 
or  friendship;  but,  embarrassed  by  his  ifioognito  and  all 
its  conseqnent  deception,  he  could  do  nothing  hut  tenderly 
express  his  regret  at  parting,  and  speak  vaguely  and  almost 
mysteriously  of  their  soon  meeting  again.  He  hold  out 
Mtf»in  bin  band  to  Gerard,  who  a\\OQV  \\.  \\«ai-t\Vj  •.  ^.bea  a^b 
^      prvmcbing  Sybil,  Egrcmont  aaVd,  '^oa  ^v».ia  ^wkt.  v^H 
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Uiousaud  kindnosaea,  which  I  oterish,'  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone, '  abope  all  liiunan  eircu Distances.  Would  you  deign  to 
let  this  volume  lio  upon  your  table,'  and  lie  offered  Sybil 
an  English  translation  of  Tbomaa  a  Kempis,  iUusCrated  by 
some  mastorpiet^s.  In  its  fii'st  page  woa  written  '  Sy 
fixtm  a  faithful  friend.' 

'  I  accept  it,'  said  Sybil,  with  a  trembling  voice  and 
ratber  pale,  '  in  remembrance  of  a  friend.'  She  bold  forth 
her  band  to  Egremont,  wbo  retained  it  for  an  instant,  and 
tben  bending  very  low,  preesed  it  to  hia  lips.  As  with  an 
agitated  heart  be  hastily  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
cottage,  aometiiing  seemed  to  hold  him  back.  Ho  turned 
ronnd.  The  bloodboand  bad  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and 
looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression  of  affectionate  remon- 
strance against  bis  departure.  Egremont  bent  down, 
caressed  Harold,  and  reIea.sod  himself  from  bis  grasp. 

When  Egremont  left  tbo  cottage,  he  found  the  country 
enveloped  in  a  thick  white  mist,  so  that  had  it  not  been  for 
some  bagc  black  shadows  which  ho  recognised  as  the  crests 
of  trees,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  discriminate 
the  earth  from  the  sky,  and  the  mist  thickening  aa  he 
advanced,  even  these  fallacious  landmarks  tlireatened  to 
disappear-.  Ue  had  to  walk  to  Mowbray  to  catch  a  night 
train  for  London.  Every  moment  was  valuable,  but  the 
unerpectcd  and  increasing  ob.tcurity  rendered  bis  progress 
eIow  and  oven  perilous.  The  contiguity  to  the  river  made 
every  step  important.  He  bad,  according  to  his  calcula- 
tioQB,  proceeded  nearly  as  fiir  as  his  old  residence,  and  uot- 
writhstanding  the  careless  courage  of  yonth  and  the  annoy- 
anoe  of  relinquishing  a  project,  intolerable  at  that  season  of 
life,  was  meditating  the  expediency  of  renouncing  that 
night  the  attempt  on  Mowbray  and  of  gaining  his  former 
quartera  for  shelter.  He  stopped,  as  he  had  stopped  soveral 
time*  before,  to  calculate  ratber  tlian  to  observe.  The 
milt  was  so  thick  that  be  could  not  aoe  bis  own  extended 
hAnd.  It  w»s  not,  the  firit  time  that  vfe  \ia.A  ocaiirtfti  ^raV-ssa 
i0t>f  'oats  oaa  or  »orae  thing  wu.a  hovor\n5  m.\>wAV\s>  wras* 
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I        '  Who  is   there  ? '    exclaimed   Egremont.     Bat   i 
acBwered. 

He  moved  on  a  Kttle,  but  very  slowly.  He  felt  BaBnred 
that  hia  e&r  caught  a  coutigaons  Btep.  He  repeated  hii 
interrogatory  in  a  loader  tone,  bnt  it  obtained  no  responee. 
Again  he  stoppud.  Suddenly  he  was  seized  ;  an  iron  graap 
assailed  his  throat,  a  hand  of  steel  griped  his  ( 
ancxpected  onset  hurried  him  on.  The  sound  of  waters 
aasnred  him  that  he  was  approaching  the  precipitoua  bank 
of  that  part  of  the  river  which,  from  a  leilge  of  pointed 
rocks,  here  formed  rapids.  Vigorona  and  dcKperate,  Egre- 
niont  plunged  like  Bomo  strong  animal  on  whom  a  beast  of 
prey  had  made  a  fatal  apring.  His  feet  clnng  to  tiie  earth 
aa  if  they  were  held  by  some  magnetic  power.  With  l^L 
diaengaged  arm  he  grappled  with  his  mysterious  and  n^| 
Been  foe.  ^H 

At  this  moment  bo  heard  the  deep  bay  of  a  hound.         <! 

'  Harold ! '  ho  exclaimed.  The  dog,  invisible,  eprang 
forward  and  seized  npon  hia  assailant.  So  violent  was  the 
impnlse  that  Egrenioiit  staggered  and  fell,  but  he  fell  freed 
from  hia  dark  enemy.  Stunned  and  eihansted,  some 
moments  elapsed  before  he  was  entirely  himself.  The  wind 
had  snddenly  changed  ;  a  violent  gnat  bad  partially  dis- 
pelled the  mist ;  tho  outline  of  the  landscape  was  in  man^ 
places  visible.  Beneath  him  were  the  rapids  of  the  Mowe, 
over  which  a  watery  moon  throw  a  faint,  flickering  light. 
Egremont  was  lying  on  its  precipitons  bank ;  and  Harold 
jianting  was  leaning  over  him  and  looking  in  hie  faco,  and 
sometimes  hcking  him  with  that  tongue  which,  though  not 
gifted  with  speech,  had  spoken  so  seasonably  in  the  mom 
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BOOK    IV 


CHAPTER  I. 
'  Ajie  yon  going  down  to  tho  Honse,  Egcrton  p '  inquired 
Mr.  Bemera   at  Brooks',  of  a  brother  M.P.,  abont  fonr 
o'clock  in  tbo  early  part  of  the  apring  of  1839. 

'  The  moment  I  have  Beaied  this  letter  ;  we  will  walk 
down  together,  if  yon  like;'  and  in  a  few  minutea  they 
left  the  clab. 

'  Our  fellows  are  in  a  sort  of  fiight  about  this  Jamaica 
bill,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  nndertone,  aa  if  he  were  afraid 
a  passer-by  might  hear  him.  'Dou't  say  anything  about 
it,  but  there's  a  screw  loose,' 

'  The  deuce  !    Bnt  how  do  yon  mean  ?  ' 

'  They  say  the  Rads  are  going  to  throw  ns  over.' 

'Talk,  talk.  They  have  threatened  this  haif-a-dozen 
iimes.     Smoke,  sir;  it  will  end  in  smoke.' 

'  I  hope  it  may ;  but  I  know,  in  great  confidence  mind 
yon,  that  Lord  John  was  a&ying  aomothing  abont  it  yeater- 
day.' 

'  That  may  be  ;  I  believe  our  fellowa  are  heartily  aick  of 
the  businesa,  and  perhaps  would  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
break  up  tho  government;  but  we  must  not  have  Pee!  in; 
nothing  could  prevent  dissolution.' 

'  Their  feilows  go  about  and  aay  that  Peel  would  not 
dissolve  if  he  came  in.' 

'  Trust  him  ! ' 

'  He  has  had  enongh  of  dissolutions  they  say,' 

'  Why,  after  all,  they  hai-B  aot  done  him  iwuiU  \axaK.  1 
Erorr  '34  was  a  bit. '  
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'  Wlioever  diaaolvcs,'  aaid  Mr.  Egerton,  '  I  do  not  tHnli 
tbcre  will  be  much  of  a  majority  either  way  in  our  time.' 

'  We  have  Beou  strange  things,'  aald  Mr.  Bemers, 

'They  Tiover  would  thiuk  of  breaking  np  the  govern- 
ment without  making  their  peers,'  said  Mr.  Egorton. 

'The  qaccn  is  not  over  partial  to  making  more  peen; 
and  when  parties  are  in  tbe  present  state  of  equality,  the 
Sovereign  is  no  longer  a  mere  pagennt. 

'They  say  her  Majesty  is  more  touched  about  thess 
aQ'airs  of  the  Chartista  than  anything  else,'  s^d  Mr. 
Egerton. 

'  They  are  rather  qacer ;  hat  for  my  part  I  have  no 
BerionB  fears  of  a  Jacquerie' 

'  Not  if  it  comes  to  an  outbreak ;  but  a  passive  resist- 
ance Jacquerie  is  altogether  a  different  thing.  When  wo 
Bee  a  regular  Convention  assembled  in  London  and  boldiog 
its  daily  meetings  ia  Palace  Yard,  and  a  gcaoral  inclination 
evinced  throughout  the  country  to  refrain  irom  the  con- 
Humption  of  excisable  articles,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Rflairs  are  more  aoinous  timn  you  imagine.  I  know  the 
government  are  all  on  the  "  qui  vive."  ' 

'  Jnst  the  follows  we  wanted !  '  eiclaimed  Lord  FitT- 
Heron,  who  was  leaning  00  the  arm  of  Lord  Milford,  and 
who  met  Mr.  Egorton  and  hia  friend  in  Pall  Mall. 

'  We  want  a  brace  of  pairs,'  eaid  Lord  Milford.  '  Will 
you  two  fellows  pair  ?  ' 

'I  must  go  down,'  eaid  Mr.  Egerton;  'but  I  will  pair 
from  half  past-sevon  to  eleven.' 

'I  jost  paired  with  Ormsby  at  White's,'  said  Bemer?, 
'  not  half  an  hour  ago.  We  are  both  going  to  dine  at 
Eskdale's  and  bo  it  was  arranged.  Gave  yon  any  news  to- 
day?' 

'  Notliing ;   except  they  say  that  Alfred    Mountobeaney 
is   going  to   marry   Lady  Joan    Fitz-Wareae,'  said    Lord 
^Iford. 
'She  baa  beau  gUaa  to  bo  mB,D3,'  b«.\&  U.t.  ^^^niavL. 
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'Tt  is  always  f\o  with  theaa  great  LQiresses,'  sivid  luB  J 
companinu.  '  Tlicy  never  marry.  Tlicy  cannot  bear  tliB  I 
tbougbt  of  aliariiig  tbeir  money.  I  bet  Lady  Joan  wiUl 
tnni  out  another' specimen  of  the  Taditca  Ceiesus.' 

'  Well,  put  down  oar  pair,  Egerton,'  said  Lord  Fite-  j 
Heron.     '  Toil  do  not  dine  at  Sidoma'a  by  any  chance  ?  ' 

'  Would  that  I  did!  Ton  will  have  tbo  best  dishca  and   ' 
tbe  best  guests.     I  feed  at  old   Malton'a  :   perhaps  a  t{it«-^ 
tfit«  :  Scotch  broth  and  to  tell  him 

'  There  is  nothing  like  being  a  dutiful  nephew,  par-  1 
ticularly  when  one's  uocle  is  a  bachelor  and  has  twenty  , 
thousand  a-year,'  eaid  Lord  Milford.  '  An  revoir!  I  f 
pose  there  will  be  no  division  to-night.' 

'  No  chance.' 

Egerton  and  Berners  walked  on  a  little  further, 
they  came  to  the  Golden  Ball,  a  lady  quitting  the  shop  ] 
was  jnst  about  to  get  into  her  carriage  ;  fihe  stopped  as  she  \ 
recognised  tbem.     It  waa  Lady  Fircbrace. 

'Ah!  Mr.  Berners,  how  d'ye  do?  Ton  were  just  tha  1 
person  I  wanted  to  seo!  How  is  Lady  Angnsta,  Mr.  ■ 
Egerton  ?  You  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Berners,  how  I  hara  | 
been  fighting  your  battles  ! ' 

'  Roally,  Lady  Firebrace,'  said  Mr.  Berners,  rather  v 
easy,  for  ho  bad  perhaps,  like  most  of  us,  a  peculiar  dislike 
to  being  attacked  or  cheapened.      '  Ton  ar'e  too  good.' 

'Oh!  I  don't  care  what  a  person's  politics  are!'  t 
claimed  Lady  Firebrace,  with  an  air  of  affectionate  do5 
tion.  '  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  one  of  qb. 
You  know  your  father  was  !  But  if  any  one  is  my  friend,  I 
never  will  hear  him  attackeil  behind  his  back  without 
fighting  his  battles:  and  I  certainly  did  fight  yonn 
night.' 

'  Pray  tell  me  where  it  was  P  ' 

'  Lady  Crnmbloford — ' 

'  Confound  Lady  Crumbleford  ! '  said  M.r.  Udrvwts^  iifc-  I 
iignaat,  bat  a  little  reJiered. 
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'ITo,  no;  Lady  Cnimbleforii  told  Lady  Alicia  SeTem.' 

'  TeB|  yes,'  eaid  Bernera,  a  little  pale,  for  he  was  tonchsd. 

'  But  I  cannot  stop,'  said  Lady  Firebrace.     '  I  mnst 
with  Ijftdy  St.  Juliana  exactly  at  a  quarter  past  four 
she  spraag  into  her  carriage. 

'  I  would  sooner  meet  any  woman  in  London  tliaa  Lady 
T^rebrace,'  said  Mr.  Bernera ;  '  she  makes  me  nnensy  for 
the  day ;  she  contrives  to  convince  me  that  the  whole 
world  are  employed  behind  my  back  in  abusing  or  ridicnl- 

'It  is  her  way,' said  Egerton ;  'she  proves  her  zeal  by 
showing  joa  that  yon  are  odions.  It  is  very  snccessful 
with  people  of  weak  nerves.  Scared  at  their  general  nn- 
popnlarity,  they  seek  refuge  with  the  very  person  who  at 
the  same  time  assarcs  them  of  their  odinm  and  alone 
believes  it  unjust.  She  rules  that  poor  old  goose.  Lady 
Gramshawe,  who  fe«ls  that  Lady  Firebrace  makes  her  life 
miserable,  but  is  convinced  that  if  she  break  with  the 
torturer,  she  loses  her  only  friend.' 

'  There  goes  a  man  who  is  as  mnoh  altered  aa  any  fellow 
of  onr  time.' 

'  Not  in  his  looks  ;  I  was  thinking  the  other  night  that 
he  was  better-looking  than  ever.' 

'  Oh  !  no ;  not  in  his  looks ;  hut  in  his  life.  I  was  at 
Christchnrch  with  him,  and  we  entered  the  world  abont 
the  same  time.  I  waa  rather  before  him.  He  did  every- 
thing ;  and  did  it  well.  And  now  one  never  flees  him, 
except  at  the  Honse.  He  goes  nowhere ;  and  they  tell  ma 
he  is  a  regular  reading  man.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  looks  to  office  ?  ' 

'  He  does  not  pnt  himself  forward.' 

'  He  attends  ;  and  hia  brothei-  will  always  be  able  to  get 
anything  for  him,'  said  Egerton. 

'  Oh  !  he  and  Mamey  never  speak ;  they  heXe  eftch 
other.' 

'By  Jore  I  iiowercr,   there  w  ^\b  xouftwi  -.  Va.\l  \kiA 
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iage  of  hers  and  Deloraine  House,  ahe  will  be  their 
grandest  dame." 

'  She  IB  the  only  good  woman  the  tones  have :  I  think 
their  others  do  them  harm,  from  Lady  St.  Jnlians  down  to 
your  friend  Lftdj  Firebrace.  I  wiah  Lady  Deloraine  were 
with  ua.  She  keeps  their  men  together  wnnderfnlly ; 
makes  her  house  agreeable ;  and  then  licr  raanner,  it 
certainly  ia  perfect ;  natnral,  and  yet  refined.' 

*  Lady  Mina  Blake  has  an  idea  that,  far  from  looking  to 
office,  Egremont's  heart  is  faintly  with  hia  party  ;  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Marchioness — ' 

'  We  might  gain  him,  eli  ?  ' 

'  Hem  ;  I  hardly  know  that  r  he  has  got  crotchets  aboni 
ihe  people,  I  am  told.' 

'  What,  the  ballot  and  honsehold  suffi-age  ?  ' 

'  Gad,  I  believe  it  'a  quite  a.  different  sort  of  a  thing.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  ia  exactly  ;  but  I  understand  ha  ia 
crotch  etty.' 

'Well,  that   will   not   do  for  Peel.     He  dot 
crotcbetty  men.     Do  you  see  that,  Egerton  ?  ' 

At  tliis  moment,  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  fiiend 
to     step    over    from     Trafalgar-aquare   to    Chai 
They  observed  the  carriages  of  Lady  St.  Julia 
Marchioness  of  Deloraine  drawn  np  aide  by  i 
middle  of  the  atreet,  and  those  two  em 
in  earnest  conversation.     Egerton  and  Berners  bowed  and 
emiled,  but  could  not  hear  the  hriof  but  not  uninteresting 
words  that  have  nevertheless  reached  ns. 

'  I  give  them  eleven,'  said  Lady  St.  Jnhans. 

'  Well,  Charles  tells  me,'  said  Lady  Deloraine,  '  that  Sir 
Thomas  says  so,  and  he  certainly  ia  generally  right ;  bnt  it 
is  not  Charles's  own  opinion.' 

'  Sir  Thomas,  1  know,  gives  them  eleven,'  said  Lady  St. 
Julians;  'and  that  would  satisfy  me;  and  we  will  say 
eleven.     But  I  have  a  Hst  here,'  and  alie  sW^W-V^  fcWj^^sA. 

'  brow,  and  then   Balanced   ftt  Ladj  T)e\ciYaii«  Vv^  ». 
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piquant  air,  '  which  proves  that  they  eanBot  Lave  mow 
than  nine ;  hut  this  is  iu  the  greatest  confidence :  of  oonna 
between  us  tliere  can  bo  no  eecrela.  It  is  Mr.  Tadpole'i 
list ;  nobody  has  seen  it  but  myself;  cot  eTen  Sir  lloberl, 
Lord  GrnbmiiiBter  has  iiad  a  Hti'oke ;  the;  ure  concealing 
it,  but  Mr.  Tadpole  has  found  it  out.  They  wanted  to  ptii 
him  off  with  Colonel  Fautomme,  who  they  think  is  djingj 
but  Mr.  Tadpole  has  got  a  Mcsmorist  who  has  done  won- 
ders for  him,  aud  who  bos  guamuteed  that  he  ahall  rote. 
Well,  that  makca  a  dilTei-onco  of  one.' 

'  And  then  Sir  Henry  Chuitou — ' 

'  Oil!  you  know  it,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians,  looking  slightly 
mortified.     '  Yea  ;  he  votes  with  us.' 

Lady  Deloniine  shook  her  head.  '  I  think,'  she  said,  'I 
know  the  oiigin  of  that  report.  Quite  a  mistake.  He  is 
in  a  bad  humour,  bus  been  bo  the  whole  session,  and  be  wu 
at  Lady  Alice  Fermyne's  and  did  say  all  sorts  of  things. 
All  that  is  ti'ue.  But  he  told  Charles  tills  morning  ou  » 
committee,  that  ho  should  vote  with  the  GovcrniQent.' 

'Stupid  man!'  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Julians;  'I  ncTcr 
could  bear  him.  And  I  bavo  sent  his  vulgar  wife  and  great 
Btariug  daughter  a  curd  lor  next  Wednosdaj'  !  Well,  I  hope 
affairs  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  urisia,  for  I  do  not  think  1 
can  bear  much  longer  tiiia  life  of  perpetual  sacrifice,'  added 
Lady  St.  Julians,  a  little  out  of  temper,  both  because  she 
had  lost  a  vote  aud  found  her  friend  and  rival  better  in- 
formed  than  liersolt 

'  There  is  no  chance  of  a  division  to-night,'  said  Lady 
Deloraine. 

'  That  ia  settled,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians.  '  Adicn,  my  dear 
friend.    Wo  moot,  I  believe,  at  dinner  ?  ' 

'Plotting,'  said  Mr.  Egerton  to  Mr,  Beraere,  as  they 
passed  the  great  ladies. 

'  The  only  consolation  one  has,'  said  Bemers,  '  ia,  that  if 
they  do  turn  ua  out,  Lady  Deloraino  and  Lady  St.  Juliana 
jBOst  qanrrel,  for  thej  both  want  t\ie  sumt  "iNi™^; 
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'  LfuJ^  Dolorajne  will  havfl  it,'  aaid  Egerton. 

Here  tLey  picked  up  Mr.  Jermjn,  a  young  tory  M.P^ 
wliom  perLapB  the  reader  may  remember  at  Mowbnty 
OnstJe ;  and  they  walked  on  together,  Egerton  and  BemarB 
trying  to  pump  him  fta  to  the  axpectatioaa  of  hia  friends. 

'  How  will  Trodgita  go  ?  '   said  Egerton. 

'  I  think  Trodgita  will  stay  away,'  said  Jermjn. 

'  WLom  do  you  give  that  new  maa  to,  that  north-coun- 
try borough  fellow  j  what's  hisi  name  ?  "  said  Bemera. 

'  Blngflby  !  oh,  Blngaby  dinod  with  Pee),'  said  Jermyo. 

'Our  fellows  say  dinners  are  no  good,'  said  Egeilonj 
'  and  they  certainly  are  a  cursed  bore  ;  but  yon  may  depend 
upon  it  they  do  for  the  burgesses.  We  don't  dine  our  men 
LaJf  enough.  Now  Blogsby  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
be  canght  by  dining  with  Peel ;  and  I  dare  aay  they  made 
Peel  remember  to  take  wine  with  him.  We  got  Melbourne  to 
give  a  grand  feed  the  other  day  to  some  of  our  men  who  want 
attention  they  say,  and  he  did  not  take  wine  with  a  single 
gaeat.  Ho  for^t.  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  the  , 
House!  Hero  ie  Spencer  May,  he  will  tell  as.  Well,  w 
is  going  on  ?  ' 

'  Wi3HT  is  down,  and  Washt  up.' 

'  No  division,  of  course  ?  ' 
^_ '  Xot  a  chance  ;  a  regular  covey  ready  on  both  sides.' 


CHAPTER  n. 
Oh  the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Egerton  and  bii 
friend  Mr.  Bernera  walked  down  together  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  appears  in  our  last  chapter,  Egromont  had 
made  a  visit  to  hia  mother,  who  had  married,  since  the 
commencement  of  this  history,  the  Marquis  of  Deloraine,  a 
great  noble  who  had  always  been  her  admirer.  The  family 
had  been  established  by  a  lawyer,  and  recently  in  crai  liva- 
torf.    The  piVHBat  Lord  Duloraiue,  IkoagiY  \ie  vittSi  ^a,;r\«T^ 
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and  had  been  a  viceroy,  was  only  tlie  gi'audeou  of  itn  a(-  I 
tomey,  but  one  who,  conacions  of  bia  powers,  had  been  I 
called  to  tlio  bar  and  died  an  es-c!mDcellor,  A  certam  j 
talent  was  liereditary  in  the  family.  The  attorney's  son  I 
bad  been  a  successful  courtier,  and  had  pl&nt«d  himself  in  I 
the  cabinet  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  a  m 
in  this  family  to  make  great  alliances  ;  bo  the  blood  pro-  I 
gressively  refined,  and  the  connections  were  always  diatin- 
guished  by  power  and  fasliion.  It  was  a  great  hit,  ii 
second  generation  of  an  earldom,  to  convert  the  coronet 
into  that  of  a  marquis ;  but  the  eon  of  the  old  cliancellor 
lived  in  stirring  times,  and  cruised  for  hia  object  with  the 
same  devoted  patience  with  which  Lord  Anaou  watcbed  fi 
the  galleon.  It  came  at  last,  aa  everything  doea  if  men 
are  firm  and  calm.  The  present  marqnis,  through  bis  an- 
cestry and  hia  first  wife,  was  allied  with  tiie  liighest  honsea 
of  the  realm,  and  looked  their  peer.  He  might  have  been 
selected  aa  the  personification  of  aristocracy  ;  so  noble  was 
bis  appearance,  so  distinguished  his  manner ;  hia  bovv 
gained  every  eye,  hia  smile  every  heart.  lie  was  also  very 
accomplished,  and  not  ill-informed  ;  had  road  a  littlu,  and 
thought  a  little,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  superior  rmtn  ; 
alike  famed  for  hia  favour  bj  the  fair,  and  the  constanoy  of 
his  homage  to  the  chamiing  Lady  Marney. 

Lord  Deloraine  waa  not  rich  ;  bat  he  waa  not  emhar- 
rasaed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  princely  wealth ;  a 
splendid  family  mansion  with  a  courtyard  ;  a  noble  country 
Beat  with  a  magnificent  park,  inclnding  a  quite  celebrated 
lake,  but  with  few  farms  attached  to  it.  He  however  held 
a  good  patent  place  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  de- 
scendants by  the  old  chaucollor,  and  this  brought  in  an- 
nually some  thousands.  His  marriage  with  Lady  Mamey 
Vfas  quite  an  afiair  of  the  heart;  her  considerable  jointure 
however  did  not  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  position. 

this  impending  marriage,  and  the  anxiety  of  Lady 
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1  about  a  jcar  and  a  half  ago  had  induced  hor  to 
Buminou  him  so  ui^ntly  from  Mowedale,  which  the  reader 
perhaps  may  not  have  forgotten.  And  now  Egremont 
ia  paying  one  of  hia  almost  daily  visits  to  hia  mother  at 
De]oTB.ine  House. 

'  A  tmoe  to  politics,  my  dear  Charles,'  said  Lady  Mamey; 
'yon  mnst  be  wearied  with  my  inquiriea.  Besides,  I  do 
.  not  take  the  sanguine  view  of  affairs  in  which  Eome  of  onr 
I  Wends  indulge.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  pear  ia 
not  ripe.  These  men  will  totter  od,  and  longer  perhaps 
than  even  themselves  imagine.  I  want  to  speak  of  some- 
thing very  different.  To-morrow,  my  dear  son,  ia  your 
birth-day.  Now  I  should  grieve  wcro  it  to  pass  without 
yonr  receiving  something  which  showed  that  itS  recollec- 
tion was  cherished  by  your  mother.  Bnt  of  all  silly  things 
in  the  world,  the  silliest  ia  a  present  that  ia  not  wanted. 
It  destroys  the  sentiment  a  little,  perhaps,  but  it  enhances 
the  gift,  if  I  ask  jon  in  the  most  literal  manner  to  assist 
me  in  giving  yon  something  that  really  wonid  please  youP' 
'Bnt  how  can  I,  my  dear  mother?'  said  Egremont. 
'  You  have  ever  boon  so  kind  and  bo  generous  that  I  hter- 
ally  want  nothing.' 

'  Oh !  you  cannot  be  such  a  fortunate  man  aa  to  want 
nothing,  Charles,'  said  Lady  Mamey  with  a  smile.  'A 
dreaBing-oaH9  yon  have ;  your  rooms  are  furnished  e; 
all  this  is  in  my  way  ;  but  there  are  such  things  aa  horses 
and  gima,  of  which  1  knew  cothing,  but  which  men  always 
require.  Yon  mast  want  a  horse  or  a  gun,  Charles.  Well, 
I  should  like  you  to  get  either ;  the  finest,  the  most  valu- 
able tliat  money  can  purchase.  Or  a  brougham,  Charles  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  a  new  brougham  ?  Would  you  like 
that  Barker  should  build  you  a  brougham  f  ' 

'  Tou  are  too   good,  my  dear  mother.       I  have  hoi 
and   guns   enough;  and  my  present  carriage  is  all   1  c 

'  Toa  will  not  asaiat  me,  then  ?     Yoq  are  T6BoVitta>  ^JMA'tj 
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•iball  do  Bometliitig  very  stupid.  For  to  give  yon  sometliiDg 
I  am.  determined,' 

'  Well,  my  dear  mother,'  said  Egremont  smiling,  Ei&d 
looking  round,  '  give  mo  something  that  is  here." 

'  Choose  then,'  enid  Lady  Marney  ;  and  Bhe  looked  roniul 
the  satin  walls  of  her  apartment,  covered  with  cabinet  [M- 
tnres  of  exquisite  art,  and  tben  at  her  tables  crowded  with 
precious  and  fantastic  toys. 

'  It  would  be  plonder,  my  dear  mother,'  said  Egremont 

'No,  no;  jon  have  said  it;  yon  shall  choose  Bomething. 
Will  you  have  those  vases  ? '  and  abe  pointed  to  an  almost 
matchless  speciraeu  of  old  Sevres  poreelain. 

'  They  aTe  in  too  becoming  a  position  to  be  diatiirbeiii' 
said  Egremont,  '  and  Vfould  ill  suit  my  quiet  chambers, 
where  a  hronze  or  a  ranrble  ia  my  greatest  ornament.'  If 
you  would  permit  me,  I  would  rather  chooae  a  picture  ?  ' 

'  Then  select  one  at  once,'  said  Lady  Mamej  ;  '  I  make 
no  reservation,  except  that  Watteau,  for  it  was  given  to 
me  by  your  fatlicr  before  we  were  married.  Shall  it  bo 
this  Cuyp  ? ' 

'  I  would  ratJier  choose  thia,'  said  Egi'omont ;  and  he 
pointed  t«  the  portrait  of  a  saint  by  Allori :  the  face  of  a 
beantifnt  yonng  girl,  radiant  and  yet  solemn,  with  rich 
tresses  of  golden  brown  hair,  and  large  eyes  dark  as  night, 
fringed   with   ebon    lashes  that   hung   upon  the  glowing 

'  Ah !  you  choose  that !    "Well,  that  was  a  great  favourite 

Df  poor  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     But  for  my  part  I  bavo 

never  seen  any  one  in  the  least  like  it,  and  I  think  I  am 

sore  that  yon  have  not.'  ^ 

'  It  reminds  me,'  said  Egremont  musingly.  ^M 

'  Of  what  you  have  dreamed,'  said  Lady  Maracy.         ^H 

'  Perhaps  so,'   said   Egremont ;  '  indeed  I  think  it   iimI 

hare  been  a  dream.' 

'  Well,  the  visioo  shall  still  hover  before  you,'  said  hii 
mother;  'and  you  shaU  find  t.\ua  pcirts».\.' 
mar  clihunoj  hi  the  Albawy.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


'STRANQBRa  must  withdraw.' 

'  Division :  clear  tke  gallery.  Witlidraw.' 
'  Nonsense ;  no ;  it's  quite  ridiculous ;  quite  abanrd. 
Some  fellow  must  get  up.  Soiid  to  tlio  Cai'lton  ;  send  to 
the  Reform  ;  solid  to  Braoks'.  Are  your  men  ready  p  No; 
are  your's  ?  1  dm  sure  I  can't  aay.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Must  abstird  !  Are  there  many  feilowa  in  the  lihrary  ? 
Tlje  smotring  room  is  (|uite  fall.  AH  our  men  are  paired 
till  half-past  eleven.  It  wants  five  mitiutea  to  the  half- 
Lour.  What  do  yoQ  tiiink  of  Trenchftrd'a  speecU  P  I 
don't  care  for  ourselves  ;  I  ana  sorry  for  him.  Well,  that 
ia  very  charitable.      Witiidj'aw,  withdi-aw  ;  yon  must  with. 

'  Where  are  yon  going,  Fitzlieron  ?  '  said  a  Conservative 
trliipliug. 

'  I  must  go  ;  I  am  paired  till  half-past  eleven,  and  it 
wants  some  minutes,  and  my  man  is  not  here.' 

'  Confound  it ! ' 

'  How  will  it  go  p  ' 

'  Glad,  I  don't  know.' 

'  Fishy,  eh  ? ' 

'  Deuced!  '  said  the  undor-wliip  in  an  undor-tono,  pale, 
and  speaking  behind  his  teeth. 

The  division  bell  was  still  ringing ;  peers  and  diplomatist! 
and  strangers  wero  turned  out ;  members  came  rushing  in 
from  the  library  and  smoking-Toom ;  some  desperate  cabs 
just  arrived  in  time  to  land  their  passengers  in  the  waiting- 
rooru.     The  doora  wcie  louked. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Lobby  are  only  for  the  initiated. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  division  was  called,  the 
result    was   known   to    the   exoteric  wQT\d..    ^is^'iwri't^  ^ 
WaiaterB  thirtr-sevea !     Never  had  t\te  O^yaav'aa^^ 
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Buch  a  bod  diyiHion,  and  this  too  on  their  trial  of  strength  I 
for  the  session.  Everything  went  wrong.  Lord  Milford  ] 
waa  away  without  a  pair.  Mr.  Ormaby,  who  had  paired 
with  Mr,  Bemers,  never  came,  and  let  hia  man  poll ;  fof 
which  he  waa  infinitely  accnrsed,  particalarly  by  the  ex- 
pectant twelve  hundred  a-yettrers,  !)nt,  not  wanting  any- 
thing bimBelf,  and  having  an  income  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  paid  quarterly,  filr.  Ormsby  bore  their  reported 
indignation  like  a  lamb. 

There  wcfo  several  other  similar  or  analogous  mischances ; 
the  whigs  contrived  to  poll  Lord  Grubminator  in  a  wheeled 
chair ;  he  waa  uDconscious,  but  had  heard  as  mnch  of  the 
debate  as  a  good  many.  Colonel  Fantomme,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  come  to  time ;  the  Mesmerist  had  thrown 
him  into  a  trance  from  which  it  waa  fated  ho  never  sho&ld 
awake :  but  the  crash  of  the  night  was  a  speech  made 
against  the  Opposition  by  one  of  their  own  men,  Mr. 
Trenchard,  who  voted  with  the  Government. 

'The  rest  may  be  accounted  for,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians 
to  Lady  Delorainc  the  morning  after ;  '  it  is  simply  vexa- 
tious ;  it  was  a  surprise  and  will  be  a  lesson  :  but  this 
affair  of  this  Mr.  Trenchard,  and  they  tell  me  that  William 
Latimer  was  absolutely  cheering  him  the  whole  time, 
what  does  it  mean  ?     Do  yon  know  the  raan  ?  ' 

'  I  have  heard  Charles  speak  of  liim,  and  I  think  much 
in  his  favour,'  said  Lady  Delorainc ;  '  if  he  were  here,  he 
would  tell  us  more  about  it.  I  wonder  he  does  not  come  : 
he  never  misses  looking  iu  after  a  great  division  and  girinfj 
me  all  the  news.' 

'Do  you  know,  my  dear  finend,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians, 
with  an  air  of  some  solemnity,  'I  am  half  meditating  a 
great  move  ?  This  is  not  a  time  for  trifling.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  these  people  to  boast  of  their  division  of  last  night, 
but  it  was  a.  surprise,  and  aa  great  to  them  as  to  as.  I 
know  there  is  dissension  in  the  camp;  ever  since  that 
Fmalitj  apcech  of  Lord,  Johii,thBTe\isia\iecna.3n,\si\^&israi^ 
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ieditioii.  Mr.  Tadpole  knows  all  about  it ;  be  baa  liaisonB 
with  tbe  frondeura.  Tbis  affair  of  Trencbaril  may  do  ua 
the  greatest  poaaible  injury.  When  it  comes  to  a  fair  figbt, 
the  GtJvermnent  have  not  more  than  twelve  or  ao.  If  Mr. 
Trenchard  and  tbive  or  four  othera  chooae  to  make  them- 
selves of  importance,  jou  sea  p  The  danger  ia  imminent, 
it  must  he  met  with  decision.' 

'  And  what  do  yon  propoae  doing  ?  ' 

'  Has  he  a  wife  P  ' 

'  1  really  do  not  know.  I  wish  Charles  would  com^ 
perhaps  lie  could  tell  ua.' 

'  I  have  CO  douhfc  he  has,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians.  '  On* 
would  have  rriet  him,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  if  he  had  not  been  married.  Well,  married 
or  nnraarried,  with  hia  wife,  or  without  Ids  wife,  I  shtdt 
Rcnd  him  a  card  for  Wednesday.'  And  Lady  St.  Julians 
paused,  overwhelmed  aa  it  were  by  the  commensurate- 
vastness  of  her  idea  and  her  saci-ifice. 

'Do  not  you  think  it  wonld  be  rather  sudden P'  sai^ 
Iiady  Deloraine. 

'  What  does  that  signify  P  He  will  andorataud  it;  hf 
will  have  gained  hia  object ;  and  all  will  be  right,' 

'But  are  you  sure  it  is  hia  object  P     We  do  not  know  th^ 

'  What  else  can  be  his  object  ?  '  aaid  Ijady  St.  Juliana,  I 
'  People  get  into  Parliament  to  get  on ;  their  aims  ar« 
indefinite.  If  they  have  iiidolged  in  hallucinationa  about 
place  before  they  enter  the  House,  they  are  soon  freed  from 
such  distempered  fancies ;  they  find  tiiey  liave  no  more 
talent  than  other  people,  and  if  they  had,  tliey  learn  that 
power,  patronage,  and  pay  are  reserved  for  na  and  our 
friends.  Well  then,  Uko  practical  mer,  they  look  to  aome 
reanlt,  and  they  get  it.  They  are  asked  out  to  dinner  more 
than  they  would  be ;  they  laovo  rigmarole  resolutions  at 
nonsensical  public  meetings ;  and  \,\vcy  ^vh,  WjW/A  ■w-Kt. 
Jbeir  trotngn  to  asaembUes  at  th.eir  letter" 
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■  BUirs  and  Dlae  ribljona,  and  above  all,  us,  who,  they  littln 
think,  in  appearing  on  Buch  occasions,  make  the  greatest 
conceiyable  Bacrifico,     Well  then,  of  course  such  people  are 

»  entirely  in  one's  powor,  if  one  only  bad  time  and  inclination 
to  notice  them.  You  can  do  anything  with  them.  Ask 
them  to  a  ball,  and  they  will  give  yon  their  votoa  ;  invite 
them  to  dinner,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  rescind  them  ; 
bat  cultivate  them,  remember  their  wives  at  asRemblies, 
and  call  their  daughters,  if  possible,  by  their  right  names; 
Uid  they  will  not  only  change  their  principles  or  desert 
tlioir  party  for  yon  ;  Irat  suhscriho  their  fortnnes,  if  neceS' 
Bftry,  and  lay  down  their  lives  in  yonr  service.' 

'  Ton  paint  them  to  the  hfe,  my  dear  Lady  St,  Julians,' 
aaid  Lady  Delorainc  laughing  ;  '  but,  with  such  knowlcdgp 
and  such  powers,  why  did  you  not  save  our  borouglia  ?  ' 

'  We  had  lost  our  heads,  then,  I  most  confess,'  said  Irfxly 
St.  Julians.  '  What  with  the  dear  King  and  the  dear 
Duke,  we  really  had  brongbt  ourselves  to  believe  that  we 
lived  in  the  days  of  VerBailles  or  nearly ;  and  I  niiist  admit 
I  think  we  had  become  a  little  too  exclusive.  Out  of  the 
cottage  circle,  there  was  really  no  world,  and  after  all  wc 
were  lost,  not  by  insulting  the  people,  but  by  snubbing  the 
aristocracy.' 

The  servant  announced  Lady  Firebrace.  '  Ob  !  niy  dear 
Lady  Deloraine.  0  !  my  dear  Lady  St.  Jnlians  !  '  and  she 
shook  her  head. 

'  You  have  no  news,  I  suppose,'  said  Lady  St.  Julian^.^ 

'  Only  about  that  dreadful  Mr.  Trenchard ;  you  know 
reason  why  he  ratted  ?  ' 

'No,  indeed,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians  with  a  si 

'  An  invitation  to  Lansdowne  House,  for  hifnBelf  audi 
wife!' 

'  Oh  !  ho  is  married  then  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.     Terms  regulaily 

Bcttled  beforehand,      1  have  a  note  here  -,  all  the  facts.' 

And  Lady  Firebrace  twirled  in  toi:  \ittiii  &  ^.vat'Cvii 

■&.  Tadpole. 
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*  Lansdowno  House  ia  destined  to  cross  mo,'  said  T^ady 
St.  JaliaiiB  witli  bitterness. 

'  Wei!  it  is  provoking,'  said  Lady  Doloraine,  '  when  jon 
had  made  np  your  mind  to  ask  them  for  Wodiiusday.' 

'  Tea,  tliat  alone  is  a  sacrifice,'  said  Lady  St.  Jnliana. 

'  Talking  over  the  divigion,  I  suppose,'  said  Egremont  as 
he  entered. 

'  Ab  1  Mr.  Egremont,'  said  Lady  St.  JnliauB,  '  What  a 
tatehig  yon  made  of  it ! ' 

Lady  Firebraco  shook  her  heaJ,  aa  it  were  reproacbftilly. 

'  Chaxlea,'  said  Lady  Deloraino,  'we  were  talking  of  this 
Mr.  Trenchard.  Did  I  not  once  hear  you  say  yoa  knew 
Bomething  of  him  ?  ' 

'  Wby,  he  ia  one  of  my  iutimata  acquaintiinces.' 

'  Heavena  I  what  a  man  for  a  friend  !  '  said  L;«ly  St, 
Julians. 

'  Heavena  ! '  echoed  Lady  Firebrace  raising  her  hands. 

'  And  why  did  yon  not  prescTit  him  to  me,  Charles,'  said 
Lady  Deloraine. 

'I  did;  at  lady  Pcel'H.' 

'  And  why  did  you  not  ask  hini  hci*o  ?  ' 

'  I  did  jeveral  times  ;  bnt  he  would  not  come.' 

'  He  ia  going  to  Lansdowne  House,  thongh,'  said  Lady 
Firebvace. 

*  I  anppose  yon  wrote  the  leading  article  in  the  Standard 
which  I  have  just  read,'  said  Egremont  smiling.  '  It  an- 
Bonncca  in  large  type  the  secret  reasons  of  Mr.  Trenchard'a 
vote.' 

'  It  ia  ft  fact,'  said  Lady  Firebrace. 

'  That  Trenchard  ia  going  to  Liinsdowne  House  fo-night  j 
very  likely.  I  have  met  him  at  Lansdowne  House  half-a- 
dozen  times.  He  is  intimate  with  the  family,  and  lives  ia 
the  same  county.' 

'  But  his  wife,'  said  Lady  Firebrace ;   '  that's  tli 
he  never  could  get  his  wife  there  before.' 
^—"■■Be  has  nono,'  said  Egremont  qulollj. 
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*  Then  wo  may  regain  him,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians  ^h 
energy.  *You  shall  make  &  little  dinner  to  Greenwich, 
Mr.  Bgremont,  and  I  will  sit  next  to  him.' 

*  Fortunate  Trenchard  ! '  said  Egremont.  *  But  do  you 
know  I  fear  he  is  hardly  worthy  of  his  lot.  He  has  a 
horror  of  fine  ladies ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  he 
more  avoids  than  what  you  call  society.  At  home,  as  this 
morning  when  I  breakfasted  with  him,  or  in  a  circle  of  his 
intimates,  he  is  the  best  company  in  the  world ;  no  one  so 
well  informed,  ftiUer  of  rich  humour,  and  more  sincerely 
amiable.  He  is  popular  with  all  who  know  him,  except 
Taper,  Lady  St.  Julians,  Tadpole,  and  Lady  Eirebraoe.' 

*  Well,  I  think  I  will  ask  him  still  for  Wednesday,'  said 
Lady  St.  Julians  ;  '  and  I  will  write  him  a  Httle  note.  If 
society  is  not  his  object,  what  is  ?  * 

*  Ay  ! '  said  Egremont,  *  there  is  a  great  question  for  you 
and  Lady  Mrebrace  to  ponder  over.  This  is  a  lesson  for 
you  fine  ladies,  who  think  you  can  govern  the  world  by 
what  you  call  your  social  influences :  asking  people  once  or 
twice  a-year  to  an  inconvenient  crowd  in  your  house ;  now 
haughtily  smirking,  and  now  impertinently  staring,  at  them ; 
and  flattering  yourselves  all  this  time,  that,  to  have  the 
occasional  privilege  of  entering  your  saloons,  and  the 
periodical  experience  of  your  insolent  recognition,  is  to  be 
a  reward  for  great  exertions,  or,  if  necessary,  an  induce- 
ment to  infamous  tergiversation.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  night ;  clear  and  serene,  though  the  moon  had  not 
risen ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  were  assembling  on 
Mowbray  Moor.  The  chief  gathering  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  huge  rocks,  one  of  which,  pre-eminent 
above  its  fellows,  and  having  a  broad  fiat  head,  on  which 
Aome  twenty  persons  might  easily  stand  at  the  same  time^ 
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iVfcs  calltsd  the  Druid's  Altar.  The  ground  almut  was  ^^M 
strewn  with  eiauy  fragmcuts,  covered  to-njght  with  hamaji  ^^M 
beinge,  who  found  a  convciueiit  resting-place  amid  these  ^^M 
mins  ol'  Bonia  ancient  temple,  or  relics  of  some  ancient  ^^ 
world.  The  shadowy  conconrsa  increased,  the  dim  cirola 
lT  the  nocturnal  assemblage  each  moment  sjiread  and 
wideutHJ  ;  there  was  the  hum  and  stir  of  many  thousanda. 
Snddenly  in  the  distance  the  Bound  of  martiaJ  music ;  and 
instantly,  quick  as  the  lightning,  and  far  more  wDd,  each 
person  present  brandished  a  flaming  torch,  amid  a  choruH 
of  cheers,  that,  renewed  and  resounding,  floated  far  away 
over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  dnsk  wilderness. 

The  musio  and  the  banners  denoted  the  arrival  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  They  mounted  the  craggy  ascent 
that  led  to  the  summit  of  tho  Druid's  Aitar,  and  there, 
surronuded  by  his  companions,  amid  the  enthusiastic  shontH 
of  the  multitude,  Walter  Gonm!  came  forth  to  address  a 
ToBCH-LioHT  Meeting.  - 

His  tall  form  seemed  colossal  iu  the  uncortsdn  and 
flickciing  light,  hia  rich  and  powerful  voice  reached  almost 
to  the  limit  of  his  vast  andience,  now  still  with  eipectatioa 
and  sUent  with  escitement.  Their  fixed  and  eager  glance, 
the  mouth  compressed  with  fierce  resolution  or  distended 
by  novel  sympathy,  as  tboy  listened  to  the  esposition  ol 
their  wrongs,  and  the  vindication  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
labour ;  the  shouts  and  waving  of  the  torches  as  soma 
bright  or  bold  phrase  touched  them  to  the  qniok  j  the 
cause,  the  honr,  the  scene,  all  combined  to  render  the 
assemblage  in  a  high  degree  exciting. 

'I  wonder  if  Warner  will  speak  to-night,'  said  Dandy 
Mick  to  Deviladust. 

'  He  can't  pitch  it  in  like  Gerard,'  replied  hia  companion. 

'Bat  he  ia  a  trump  in  the  tenden,'  said  the  Dandy. 
'  The  Hand-looms  looks  to  him  as  their  man,  and  that's  a 
powerful  section.* 
^^^ifjrm  come  to  the  depth  of  a.  qneatioTi,  "LbevQ' &  ■mj'^m*' 
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like  Stephen  Morley,'  said  Devilsdust.  '  Twoald  lake  R 
clergymen  any  day  to  settle  him.  Ho  knowa  tlie  prinraplei 
of  aociety  by  heart.  B\it  Gerard  gets  hold  of  the  passioM." 
'  And  that's  the  way  to  do  the  trick,'  said  Dandy  Mick. 
*I  wish  he  would  say  march,  and  no  mistake.' 

'There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  before  saying  that,'  said 
DoTJladnst,     '  Wo  mnst  have  discoaBion,  becanae  when  it 
comes  to  reasoning,  the  oligarchs  have  not  got  e 
stand  on  ;  and  we  must  stop  the  conamnption  of  exciseable 
articles,  and  when  tliey  have  no  tin  to  pay  the  bayonets  SJ 
their  b y  police,  they  are  dished.' 

I         '  Yon  have  a  long  head,  Dusty,'  said  Mick. 

F  '  Wliy  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  over  since  I  knew  two 
and  two  made  fonr,'  said  his  friend.  '  I  was  not  ten  years 
old  when  1  said  to  myself,  it's  a  pretty  go  this,  that  I 
should  bo  toihng  in  a  shoddy-hole  to  pay  llio  taxes  for  a 
gentleman  what  drinks  his  port  wine  and  stretches  his  leg» 
on  a  Turkey  carpet.  Hear,  hear,'  he  Bnddenly  exclaimed, 
as  Gerard  throw  off  a  stinging  sentence.  '  All  !  that's  the 
man  for  the  people.  Toti  will  see,  Mick,  whatever  happens, 
Gomrd  is  the  man  who  will  always  lead.' 

Gerard  had  ceased  amid  enthusiastic  plaadita,  and  Warner, 
that  haDd-Ioom  weaver  whom  the  reader  may  recollect, 
and  who  had  since  become  a  popular  leader  and  one  of  the 
principal  followers  of  Gerard,  had  also  addressed  the  mul- 
titude. They  had  cheered  and  shouted,  and  voted  resolu- 
tions, and  the  business  cf  the  right  was  over.  Now  they 
■wei-e  enjoined  to  diaperso  in  ordci-  and  depart  in  peawi. 
The  hand  sounded  a  trimuphant  retreat;  the  leaders  bail 
descended  &om  the  Druid's  Altar;  the  multitude  were 
melting  away,  bearing  back  to  the  town  their  high  resolves 
and  panting  thoughts,  and  echoing  in  many  quarters  the 
suggestive  appeals  of  those  who  had  addressed  them. 
Dandy  Mick  and  Devilsduat  departed  together ;  tbo  busi- 
ness of  their  night  bad  not  yet  commenced,  and  it  wos  an 

^Vtnjjortant  one.  ~'^H 
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They  took  theii'  way  to  tbat  anbarb  whither  Gerard  and 
Morloy  repaired  the  erening  of  their  retnm  from  Muriiey 
Abbey ;  bnt  it  was  not  on  this  oncasion  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Chaffing  Jack  and  his  brilliant  saloon.  Winding  through 
ms-ny  obscure  lanes,  Mick  and  Lis  friend  at  length  turned 
into  a  passage  which  ended  in  n  square  coiirt  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  size,  and  whicli  was  surrounded  by  high 
buildings  that  had  the  appeanmce  of  warebousea.  Entering 
one  of  these,  and  taking  up  a  rtiru  lamp  that  was  placed  on 
the  stone  of  an  empty  hearth,  Deviladnat  led  his  friend 
through  several  anocaapied  and  nnfnrnisbed  rooms,  until 
he  came  to  one  in  which  thoro  were  some  signs  of  ocan- 

'Now,  Mick,'  said  lie,  in  a  very  earr^st,  almost  solomo 
tone,  '  are  you  firm  ?  ' 

'All  right,  my  hearty,'  replied  his  friend,  though  not 
without  some  affectation  of  eaae. 

'There  is  a  good  deal  to  go  through,'  said  DcvilsdusL 

'You  don't  mean  that?' 

'  But  if  yon  are  firm,  all's  right.     Now  I  muHt  leave  yon.' 

'No,  no.  Dusty,'  said  Mick. 

'I  must  go,'  said  Deviladnst;  'and  you  must  rost  here 
til]  you  are  sent  for.  Now  mind,  whatever  is  bid  you, 
obey;  and  whatovcr  you  see,  bo  quiet.  There,' and  Devils- 
dost  taking  a  flask  out  of  hia  pocket,  held  it  forth  to  hia 
friend,  'give  a  good  pull,  man,  I  can't  leave  it  yon,  for 
though  yonr  heart  must  be  ivarni,  your  bend  must  be  cool,' 
and  so  Baying  he  vanished. 

Notwithstanding  the  animating  draught,  the  heart  of 
Mick  Radley  trembled.  There  are  some  moments  when 
the  nervons  system  defies  even  brandy.  Mick  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  and  solemn  incident,  i-ound  which  for  years 
his  imagination  had  gathered  and  brooded.  Often  in  that 
imagination  he  had  conceived  the  scene,  a,ii4  sacccwS.^&'i 
eonfivnted  its  perils  or  its  trials.      Often  \iaji  W«  ogk»s\»mi 
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been  the  drama  of  many  a  triumphant  reverie,  but  the  steni 
presence  of  reality  had  dispelled  all  his  fancy  and  all  hi* 
courage.  Ho  recalled  the  warning  of  Julia,  who  had  often 
dissuaded  Viitn  tjum  the  imjiending  step;  thai  warning 
received  with  ko  much  scorn  and  treated  with  so  much 
levity.  He  began  to  think  that  women  were  always  right; 
that  Deviladust  wi»s  after  all  a  dangerous  counaellor;  he 
even  meditated  over  the  possibUity  of  a  retreat.  He  looked 
around  him  :  the  glimmering  lamp  scarcely  indicated  the 
outline  of  the  obscure  chamber.  It  waa  lofty,  nor  in  tJie 
obscurity  was  it  possible  for  the  eye  to  reach  the  ceiiing, 
which  geveral  huge  beam.a  seemed  to  cross  transversely, 
looming  in  the  darkness.  There  waa  apparently  no  window, 
and  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  was  not  easily  b; 
be  recognised.  Mick  had  just  taken  up  the  lamp  and  was 
surveying  his  position,  when  a  slight  noise  startled  him, 
and  looking  round  he  beheld  at  soma  httle  distance  two 
forms  which  he  hoped  were  human. 

Enveloped  in  dark  cloaks  and  wearing  black  maaks,  ■ 
conical  cap  of  the  same  colour  adding  to  their  considerable 
height,  each  held  a  torch.  They  stood  in  silence,  two 
awful  sentries. 

Their  appearance  appalled,  their  stUIness  terrified  Miolc: 
he  remained  with  his  mouth  open,  and  the  lamp  in  bis 
extended  hand.  At  length,  unable  any  longer  to  suatun 
the  solemn  mystery,  and  plucking  up  hia  natural  audadtfi 
he  exclaimed,  '  I  say,  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 

All  was  silent. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Mick,  much  alarmed  ;  '  none  of  Uul 
Bort  of  thing.     I  say,  you  must  speak  though.' 

The  figures  advanced ;  they  stuck  their  torches  in  k 
niche  that  was  by ;  and  then  they  placed  each  of  them  ■ 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Mick. 

'No,  no  ;  none  of  that,'  said  Mick,  tiying  to  iliiiiiiiiliiiiiiin 
himself. 
,     Ba^  notwitliBtaaditig  tVia  &;ob\i  *.\i\*si,  i 
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mRHka  pinioned  liia  otqis  ;  uud 
helpless  friend  of  DeTilsduRt  v 
Conducted  by  tliese  guides 
was  travBraing  interminable  r 
onoe  stretching  out  his  arm, 
had  momentarily  quitted  him 


in  iL  moment  she  eyea  of  tlie 
2Te  bandaged. 

it  seemed  to  ^lick  that  ho 
oms,  or  I'ather  galleries,  for, 
while  one  of  his  supporters 
to  open  some  gate  op  door, 


Mick  touched  a  wall.  At  length  one  of  the  maaka  spoke, 
and  Boid,  '  In  hve  minutes  yon  will  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  Seven:  prepare.' 

At  this  moment  rose  the  sound  of  diatant  voices  singing 
in  concert,  and  gradually  increasing  in  volume  as  Mick  and 
the  maaks  advanced.  One  of  these  atteudanta  now  notify- 
ing to  their  charge  that  he  must  kneel  down,  Mick  found 
he  rested  on  a  cusliion,  while  at  the  same  time,  liis  arms 
stiD  pinioned,  he  seemed  to  bo  left  alone. 

The  voices  became  lender  and  louder  ;  Mick  could  distin- 
^uish  the  words  and  burthen  of  the  hymn ;  be  was  sensible 
that  many  persona  were  eateriug  the  apartment ;  he  could 
difitingniah  the  measured  tread  of  some  aolemn  procession. 
Round  the  chamber,  more  than  once,  they  moved  with  slow 
and  Bwftil  step.  Suddenly  that  movement  ceased ;  there 
waa  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes ;  at  length  a  voice  spoke,  '  1 
denounce  John  Briars.' 

'  Why  ?  '  said  anotbor. 

'  He  offers  to  take  nothing  but  piece-work ;  the  man  who 
does  piece-work  is  guilty  of  less  defensible  conduct  than  a 
drunkard.  The  worst  passions  of  our  nature  are  enlisted 
in  support  of  piece-work.  Avarice,  meanness,  cunning, 
hypocrisy,  all  eicite  and  feed  opon  the  miserable  votary 
who  worfca  by  the  task  and  not  by  the  hour,  A  man 
who  earns  by  piece-work  forty  shiUingB  per  week,  the 
usual  wages  for  day-work  being  twenty,  robs  hia  fellows 
of  a  week's  employment ;  therefore  I  denounce  John 
Briars.' 

'Let  it  go  forth,'  said  the  other  voice*,  '  Jch\\ti  lit%B.v?.'* 
eceivB  another  wooVa  vra 
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piece,  he  shall  not  have  the  option  of  working  the  w^ek 
after  for  time.     No.  87,  see  to  John  Briars.' 

*  I  denounce  Clanghton  and  Hicks,'  said  another  Toico. 
*Why?' 

*  They  have  removed  Gregory  Ray  firom  being  a  super- 
intendent because  he  belonged  to  this  lodge.' 

*  Brethren,  is  it  your  pleasure  that  there  shall  be  a  turn 
out  for  ten  days  at  Claughton  and  Hicks  ?  ' 

*  It  is  our  pleasure,'  cried  several  voices. 

*  No.  34,  give  orders  to-morrow  that  the  works  at 
Claughton  and  Hicks  stop  till  further  orders.' 

*  Brethren,'  said  another  voice,  *  I  propose  the  expulsion 
from  this  Union,  of  any  member  who  shall  be  known  to 
boast  of  his  superior  ability,  as  to  either  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  work  he  can  do,  either  in  public  or  private  com- 
pany.    Is  it  your  pleasure  ? ' 

*  It  i3  our  pleasure.' 

'  Brethren,'  said  a  voice  that  seemed  a  presiding  one, 
•  before  we  proceed  to  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  from  the 
different  districts  of  this  lodge,  there  is,  I  am  informed,  a 
stranger  present,  who  prays  to  be  admitted  into  our  fra- 
ternity. Are  all  robed  in  the  mystic  robe  ?  Are  all 
masked  in  the  secret  mask  ? ' 

*AU!' 

*  Then  let  us  pray  ! '  And  thereupon,  after  a  movement 
which  intimated  that  all  present  were  kneeling,  the  pre- 
siding voice  offered  up  an  extemporary  prayer  of  power  and 
even  eloquence.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Hymn  of 
Labour,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  arms  of  the  neophyte 
were  an  pinioned,  and  then  his  eyes  were  unbandaged. 

l^Iick  found  himself  in  a  lofty  and  spacious  room  lighted 
with  many  tapers.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  black  cloth ; 
at  a  table  covered  with  the  same  material,  were  seated 
seven  persons  in  surplices  and  masked,  the  president  on  a 
loftier  scat ;  above  which,  on  a  pedestal,  was  a  skeleton 
eomplete.     On  each  side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  man  robed 
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kiid  masketl,  tioti.!iiig  a  drawn  sivord  ;  u^nd  on  encli  side  of 
Mick  was  a  man  in  tho  same  garb  holding  a,  battle-axo.  Od 
the  table  was  the  sacred  volume  open,  and  at  a  dj^itunce, 
ranged  in  order  on  each  aide  of  the  room,  was  a  row  of 
persons  in  white  robes  and  whilfi  masks,  and  holding 
torcbea. 

'  Michael  lUdley,'  said  the  President.  '  Do  yon  volon- 
torilj  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  before 
these  witnesses,  that  you  will  execute  witli  zeal  and  al^ 
crity,  BO  fai-  as  in  yoa  hes,  every  task  and  injunction  that 
the  majority  of  your  brethren,  testified  by  the  m&ndate  of 
this  grand  committee,  shall  impose  upon  j'ou,  in  fiirther- 
ftnce  of  onr  common  welfare,  of  which  they  are  the  sole 
judges  ;  such  as  the  chastisement  of  Nobs,  the  assassination 
of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or  the  demolition  of  all 
miUs,  works  and  shops  that  shall  be  deemed  by  us  incor- 
rigible ?  Do  yon  swear  this  in  the  prcaonce  of  Almighty 
God,  and  before  these  witnesses  ? ' 

'  I  do  swear  it,'  replied  a  tremulous  voice. 

■  Then  risf:  aod  kiss  that  book.' 

Mick  slowly  rose  from  his  kneeling  poaifcion,  advanced 
with  a,  tremblLag  step,  and  beading;,  embraced  with  re- 
verence the  opeu  roliime. 

Inunediately  every  one  unmasked  ;  Devilsdnst  came  for- 
ward, and  taking  Mick  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  Pre- 
sident, who  received  him  pronouncing  some  mystic  rhymes. 
He  was  covered  with  a  robe  and  presented  with  a  torch, 
Mid  then  ranged  in  order  tvith  his  companions.  Thas  tcr- 
minftted  the  initiation  ofj  Dandy  Mick  into  fk  tridib  hnion., 

CHAPTEK  V. 

*HiB  lordahip  has  not  yet  rung  liia  bell,  gentlemen.' 

It  was  the  valet  of  Lord  Milford  that  a^iote,  wldseHMft^ 
hva  the  door  otu  ^ouse  in  Bolgravc  Stparei,  'i^otKA.  ■awsQ,«. 
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deputation  from  tUe  National  Convention,  consisting  of  two 
of  its  delegates,  who  waited  on  the  young  yiaconnt,  in  com- 
mon with  other  membera  of  the  legialatui«,  in  order  to  call 
hia  particnlar  attention  to  the  National  Petition  which  the 
Convention  had  prepared,  and  which,  in  the  conree  of  tha 
BesBion,  waa  to  be  presented  by  one  of  the  members  for 

'  I  fear  we  are  too  early  for  these  fine  birds,'  said  ona 
delegate  to  the  other.     '  WTio  ia  next  on  our  list  P ' 

'No.  27,  —  Street,  close  by;  Mr.  Thobocgh  Babs:  he 
onght  to  be  with  the  people,  for  hia  father  was  only  a 
fiddler  ;  hat  I  nnderatand  he  is  qnite  an  aristoorat,  and  baa 
married  a  widow  of  quality.' 

'  Well,  knock.' 

Mr.  Thorongh  Base  waa  not  at  home ;  had  received  the 

'    card  of  the  delegates  apprising  him  of  the  hononr  of  their 

intended  visib,  but  had  made  up  bis  mind  on  the  BDbje<^ 

No.  18  in  the  same  atreet  received  them  more  coup- 
teously.  Here  resided  Mr.  Eremlijj,  who,  after  listening 
with  patience,  if  not  with  interest,  to  their  statement, 
apprised  them  that  forms  of  government  wore  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  domestic  policy  of  no  interest ;  that  there  was 
only  one  subject  which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
public  men,  becauae  everything  depended  on  it ;  that  was, 
onr  external  system. ;  and  that  the  only  specific  for  a  re- 
vival of  ti'ade  and  the  contentment  of  the  people,  was  ft 
general  settleraent  of  tlie  houndaiy  questions.  Finally,  Mr, 
Kremlin  urged  npon  the  National  Convention  to  recast 
their  petition  with  this  view,  assuring  them  that  on  Toreign 
policy  they  would  have  the  puhho  with  them. 

The  deputation,  in  reply,  might  have  referred,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  general  interest  excited  by  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  to  the  impossibility  even  of  a  leader  making  a  house 
on  one ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  thr«e  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  even  pretend  to  have  any 
McqaaintancB  with  the  oxtBTnaV  c'ufCTuasi\«ii<»n  cA  <Ct«  ^^^ 
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try ;  they  miglit  bave  added,  tlmt,  even  in  suiih  aii  uB-' 
BCmbly,  Mr.  Kremlin  liimself  was  diatinguished  for  igno- 
rance, for  he  had  only  one  ideii,  Eind  that  waa  wrong. 

Tbeir  next  visit  waa  to  Wkiqole,  a  member  for  a  metro- 
politaa  dbtrict,  a  disciple  of  Progress,  who  went  with  the 
times  bat  who  took  particular  good  care  to  ascertain  tbeir 
Romplexioa ;  and  whose  movements  if  expedient  could  par- 
take of  a  regressive  character.  A3  the  cbartcr  might  some 
day  turn  np  tmmpa  oa  well  aa  ao  many  other  unexpected 
cards  and  colom-s,  Wriggle  gave  his  adhesion  to  it,  but,  of 
course,  only  provisionally ;  provided,  that  is  to  say,  ho 
might  vote  against  it  at  present,  Dnt  he  saw  no  harm  in 
it,  not  ho,  and  should  be  prepared  to  support  it  when  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  to  aay,  the  temper  of  the  times,  would 
permit  him.  More  could  bai'dly  be  expected  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  delicate  position  in  which  Wriggle  found 
himself  at  this  moment,  for  he  had  solicited  a  baronetcy  of 
the  whigs,  and  had  secretly  pledged  himself  to  Taper  ta  . 
vote  against  them  on  the  impending  Jamaica  division.  I 

BoMBASTEs  Rip  annbbed  tbem,  tvluch  was  hard,  for  ha 
had  been  one  of  themselves,  had  written  confidential  letters 
in  1831  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  'provided  liia 
expenaes  were  paid,'  offered  to  come  up  from  the  manufac- 
turing town  he  now  represented,  at  the  head  of  a  bnndred 
thousand  men,  and  bom  down  Apsley  Konae.  Bat  now 
Bombaates  Rip  talked  of  the  great  middle  class  ;  of  pnblio 
order  and  public  credit.  Ho  would  have  said  more  to 
them,  bat  had  an  appointment  in  the  city,  being  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  for  raising  a  statue  to  the  Duka 
of  Wellington. 

Floatwell  received  them  in  the  politest  manner,  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  them.  What  he  did  agree  with  it 
waa  difficult  to  say.  Clever,  brisk,  and  bustling,  with  a 
university  reputation,  and  without  patrimony,  Floatwell 
ehruuk  from  the  toUs  of  a  profession,  and  va.  toaVasTj- 
akuny  oF  reform  found  himself  to  his  aatQinatau.oB.'t ». 'V*- 
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Uainuiit  mna.  There  be  liiul  reraaiued,  but  wliy,  the  Tiili 
alone  know.  The  Fnu  of  snch  a  thing  mast  have  evspi 
rated  with  the  novulty.  Floatwcll  bad  entered  puhlio  life 
in  complete  ignorance  of  every  subject  which  could  poBsiblj 
engage  the  attcntlou  of  a  public  man.  He  knew  nothing 
of  history,  national  or  conatitutional  law,  had  indeed  none 
but  puerile  acquifemouts,  and  had  aeon  nothiiig  of  life. 
Assidaoas  at  committees,  he  gained  those  superficial  habits 
of  businesa  which  are  comjicteut  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
affairs,  and  picked  up  in  time  some  of  the  slang  of  eccno- 
tnical  questions.  Floatwe-U  bcgau  at  ouce  with  a  Uttk 
success,  and  he  kept  his  little  success  ;  nobody  en^ned  him 
it ;  be  hoarded  hia  aixpences  without  exciting  any  evil 
emulation.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  who  above  all 
things  shrink  from  isolatiou,  aad  who  imagine  they  are 
getting  on  if  they  are  keeping  company  with  some  who 
Btick  like  themselves.  He  was  always  an  idolater  of  same 
great  personage  who  wiu*  on  the  shelf,  and  who,  be  wu 
convinced,  because  tlie  groat  personage  assured  liim  of  it 
after  dinner,  would  sooner  or  later  turn  out  the  man.  At 
present,  Floatwell  awore  by  Lord  Dunderhead  ;  and  the 
game  of  this  little  coterie,  who  dined  together  aed  thougbt 
they  were  a  party,  was  to  be  courteous  to  the  Convention. 

After  the  endurance  of  an  almost  interminable  lecture  on 
the  currency  from  Mr.  Kite,  who  would  pledge  himself  to 
the  chfti-ter  if  the  charter  would  pledge  itself  to  one-pound 
notes,  the  two  delegates  had  arrived  ia  Piccadilly,  and  the 
next  member  upon  the  list  was  Lord  Valentine. 

'  It  ia  two  o'clock,'  said  one  of  the  delegates,  '  I  tliiuk  we 
may  venture ;'  so  they  knocked  at  the  portal  of  the  court 
yard,  and  found  they  wore  awaited. 

A  private  staircase  led  to  the  suite  of  rooms  of  Lord 
Valentine,  who  Hved  in  the  family  mansion.  The  delegates 
were  ushered  through  an  antechamber  into  a  saloon  which 
opened  into  a  fanciful  conservatory,  where  amid  tail  tro- 
pioa.!  phtnta  played  a  foanWn.    1\w  Briooii  •«a»'Vosi^TriJli 
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hlue   satin,  and   adumeJ   witli   brilliant   mirrovs;   its  covoj    I 
oeiliiig  was  ricbly  painted,  aud  its  furiiitiire  l>ecame  the   1 
reat  of  it«  decoi-atioiis.     On  one  ao&.  were  a  aumber  oi    ' 
portfolios,  some  open,  fiill  of  drawings  of  costumes  ;  a  table 
3f  pietra  dura  was  covered  witli  richly-bouad  volumes  that 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  referred'to  ;  several  uicteut 
swords  of  extreme  beauty  woi-e  lying  ou  a  couch  ;   in  a, 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  figure  in  complete  hrmour,  black 
and   gold,  richly  inlaid,  and  grasping  in  its  gauntlet  the    ' 
ancient  stundard  of  England. 

The  two  delegates  of  the  National  Convention  stared  at 
each  other,  as  if  to  oxprosa  their  surprise  that  a  dweller  in 
sucli  an  abode  should  ever  have  perioitted  them  to  enter  it; 
but  ere  either  of  them  could  vontuie  to  speak,  Ijocd  Valen- 
tine made  liis  appHiarancc. 

He  was  a  yonng  man,  abovB  t!ie  middle  height,  slender,    ' 
broad-shouldered,  small -waiated,  of  a  graceful  presence ;  lie 
was  very  fair,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  bright  and  intelligent, 
and    featui'es  of  classic    precision ;    a   small    Greek    cap    , 
crowned  his  long  light-brown  Lair,  and  he  was  eiivelojtod   J 
in  a  morning  robe  of  Indian  shawls. 

'Well,  geutleuicn,'  said  his  lordship,  as  he  invited  them 
to  be  seated,  in  a  clear  and  cheerful  voice,  i 
unRffocted  tone  of  frankness  which   put  his  guests  at  their 
ease  ;  '  1  proinised  to  see  you ;  wcU,  wliat  have  you  got  to 
sayP' 

The  delegates  made  tlieir  accustomed  statement ;    they 
wislied  to  pledge  no  one  ;  all  tliat  the  people  desired  was  a,  1 
respectful  discussion  of  their  claims ;  the  national  petition,  J  't^ 
sigued  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  flower  of  the! 
working -classes,  was  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  the  House  to  take  into  consideratio 
the  five  points  in  which  the  working-classes  deemed  theirl 
best  interests  involved;  to  wit,  universal  suffrage,  ( 
baUot,  aojiual  parliaments,  salaried  membcta,  uvd.  '>u\ve^ 
lition  af  the  property  qaalifi  cation. 
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'And  au|)j]Osiii«;  llicso  fivu  points  RiiiicodeJ,"  said  Lmil 
VaJontlue,  '  wliat  do  joa  mean  to  do  P' 

'  The  people  tlien  being  ftt  lengtli   reallj  represBnted,' 
replied  one  of  the  delegates,  '  they  would  decide  upon  the 
meaeorea  which  the  interests  of  the   great   majority  ra- 
L  quire.' 

'I  um  not  so  clear  aboot  that,'  said  Lord  Valentine; 
'that  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  I  do  not  think  tla 
great  majority  are  the  beat  judges  of  their  own  interest*". 
At  aU  events,  gentlemen,  the  respective  advantageH  of  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  are  a  moot  point.  Weil  then,  find- 
ing the  question  practically  settled  in  tliis  country,  yon 
wiU  eacuse  me  for  not  wishing  to  agitate  it.  I  give 
complete  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  your  convictions ;  extend 
the  same  confidence  to  me.  Ton  are  democrats  ;  I  am  M 
I  aristoci-at.  My  family  has  been  ennobled  for  nearly  three 
I  centuries  ;  they  boi^e  a  kniglitly  name  before  their  elevation. 
They  have  mainly  and  materially  assisted  in  making  Eng- 
land what  it  is.  They  have  shod  their  blood  in  many 
battles ;  I  have  had  two  ancestors  killed  in  the  command 
of  our  fleets.  You  will  not  underrate  anch  services,  even 
if  yoQ  do  not  appreciate  their  conduct  as  statesmen,  though 
that  has  often  been  laborious,  and  sometimes  distinguished. 
The  finest  trees  in  England  were  planted  by  my  family ; 
they  raised  several  of  your  moat  beautiful  churches  ;  they 
have  built  bridges,  made  roads,  dug  mines,  and  constnictod 
canals,  and  drained  a  marsh  of  a  million  of  acres  which 
bears  our  name  to  this  day,  and  is  now  one  iif  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  country.  Ton  talk  of  our  taxa- 
ition  and  our  wars ;  and  of  your  inventions  and  your 
I  Siidustry.  Our  wars  converted  an  island  into  an  empire, 
I  knd  at  any  rate  developed  that  indnstty  and  stimnlated 
those  inventions  of  which  you  boast.  Tou  tc!l  rae  that  you 
are  the  delegates  of  the  uni'epreaented  working  classes  of 
Mowbray.  Wby,  what  would  Mowbray  have  been  if  it  had 
/•vt  been  for  your  ariBtocr&cy  and  tkiew  vcwni^    Xems  teira 
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would  not  Lave  cxiatcil  ;  there  would  linvc  liocn  no  workiii  j 
cl&isea  there  to  send  np  delegatea.  In  fact,  yon  owe  your 
very  eiisteace  to  us.  I  have  told  you  wliivt  my  ancestors 
have  done ;  I  am  pi'epared,  if  the  occasion  requires  it,  not  to 
disgrace  them  ;  I  have  inherited  their  great  poBition,  and  I 
tell  you  fairly,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  relinquish  it  without  a 
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'  Will  yon  comhat  the  people  in  that  Bait  of 
lord,'  sa.\d  one  pf  the  delegates   smiling,  hut  in  a  tone  of 
kindness  and  respect. 

'  That  suit  of  armonr  has  combated  for  the  people  before 
thia,'  said  Lord  Valentine,  'for  it  stood  hy  Simon  de  Moiit- 
fort  on  the  field  of  Evesham." 

'  Sly  lord,'  said  the  other  delegate,  '  it  in  well  known  that 
yon  come  from  a  great  and  honoured  race  ;  and  we  have 
seen  enough  to-day  to  show  that  in  intelligence  and  spirit 
you  are  not  unworthy  of  your  ancestry.  But  the  great 
question,  which  yonr  lordship  has  introduced,  not  we,  is  not  | 
to  be  decided  by  a  happy  instance.  Your  ancestors  may  i 
have  done  gruat  things.  What  wonder!  They  weroi' 
members  of  a  very  limited  class,  which  had  the  monopoly  I! 
of  action.  And  the  people,  have  not  they  shed  tteir  hiood 
in  battle,  thongh  they  may  have  commanded  fleets  less 
often  than  your  loixlship's  I'elatives  ?  And  these  minea  and 
canals  that  you  have  excavated  and  constmcted,  these 
woods  yon  haYS  vlanted,  these  waters  you  have  drained : 
had  the  people  no  hand  in  these  creations  ?  What  share 
in  these  great  works  had  that  faculty  of  Labour  whose 
sacred  claims  we  now  urge,  but  which  for  centuries  have 
I leen  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence?  No,  my  lord, 
we  call  npOQ  yon  to  decide  this  qnestion  by  the  reanlt. 
The  Aristocracy  of  England  have  had  for  three  centuries 
the  exercise  of  power;  for  the  laat  century  and  a  half  that 
exercise  has  been  uncontrolled  ;  they  form  at  this  moment 
the  most  prosperous  class  that  the  hiatorj  q*l  tN\o  ■>notV4,  <»^ 
I  rich  as  the  Roman   senators,  \v'\t\i  wm.tc.sa  "A 
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the  Kcrfa  of  Russia, 

'  Infinitely  lower,' 
mly  degraded,  bnt 
10   longer    believe 
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convenience  ami  enjoyment  whieh  modern  science  coiilJ 
alone  enpply.  All  this  is  not  denied,  Tour  order  stiuida 
before  Europe  the  most  g-orgeonH  of  existing  spectacles; 
though  yon  have  of  late  years  dexterously  thrown  Eome  of 
the  oditua  of  your  polity  apon  that  middle  class  which  yoo 
despise,  and  who  are  despicable  only  because  tbey  imitate 
j-ou,  your  tenure  of  power  is  not  in  reality  impaired.  Ton 
govern  us  still  with  nbsolute  authority,  R.nd  yon  govern 
the  most  miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.' 

'And  is  this  a  fair  description  of  the  people  of  England?' 
said  Lord  Valentine.  '  A  Sash  of  rhetoric,  I  pregnme,  that 
would  place  them  lower  than  the  Portuguese  or  the  Poles, 
the  lanzaroui  of  Naples.' 
laid  the  delegate,  '  for  they  are  not 
of  their  degradation.  They 
ly  innate  difTerence  between  thel 
gOTeming  and  the  governed  classes  of  this  country.  They 
are  sufGciontly  enlightened  to  feel  they  are  yiotima.  Com- 
pared with  the  privileged  classes  of  their  own  land,  they  are 
in  a  lower  state  than  any  other  population  compared  with 
its  privileged  classes.  All  is  relative,  toj  lord,  and  believe 
me,(the  relations  of  the  working  classes  of  England  to  its 
privileged  orders  are  relations  of  enmity,  and  therefore  of 

'  The  people  must  have  leaders,'  snid  lord  Valentine. 

'  And  they  have  found  them,'  said  the  delegate. 

'  When  it  comes  to  a  push  they  will  follow  their  nobility,' 
said  Lord  Valentino. 

'  Will  tlioir  nobility  lead  them  ?  '  said  the  other  delegaie. 
'  For  my  part.  I  do  not  pretend  to  he  a  phiioBOpher,  and  if 
I  saw  a  Simon  de  Montfort  f^ain  1  should  be  content  to 
fight  under  his  banner.' 

'We  have  su  aristocracy  of  wealth,'  said  the  dclogat« 
who  bad  chiefly  spoken.  '  In  a  progressive  civUixation, 
wealth  ia  the  only  means  of  class  distinction :  bat  a  new 
diapoaitioD  of  wealth  maj  remove  eivcn  ^)ta».' 
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oil  want  to  gft  lit  our  astatoK,'  aaid  Lord  Vnli 
Hiie,  Binilinj,'- ;  '  bat  the  efibrt  on  yoar  part  may  rosolva 
society  into  ite  original  elements,  and  the  old  aourcea  ofj 
distinction  may  again  develop  themselves.' 

'  Tall  baiwna  will  not  stand  Bgainat  Paixhana'  rocketii,' 
Baid  the  delegate.  'Modern  science  has  vindicated  the 
natural  equality  of  man.' 

'  And  1  must  say  I  iim  ri-iy  aoriy  for  it,'  Kaid  the  othOT 
delegate;  'for  human  strength  ahvays  seenia  to  me  th6 
natural  process  of  settling  atTaira.' 

'  I  am  not  BUiprised  at  your  opinioti,'  said  Lord  Valen- 
tine, tofuiiig  to  the  delegiLte  and  smiling.  'I  sliould  rot 
l>e  over-glad  to  meet  you  iti  a  fray.  You  stand  some  inches 
above  six  feet,  or  I  am  mistaken.' 

'  I  was  sir  foet  two  inches  when  I  stopped  growing,'  said 
the  delegate ;  '  and  age  has  not  stolen  any  of  my  height  yet, 

'  TliSit  suit  of  armour  would  fit  you,'  said  Loi'd  Valeiitinei 
as  tViey  all  rose. 

'  And  might  I  .Tsfc  your  loi'dship,'  said  the  tall  delcgate^ 
*  why  it  is  here  P  ' 

'  I  am  to  repreaent  Richard  Cueur  Je  Lion  at  the  Qi 
ball,'   said    Lord   Valentine ;   '  and   before   my   sovereign   I 
will  not  don  a  Drary  Lane  c«inuis,  so  I  got  this  up  from  t 
fether's  castle.' 

'  Ah  !  I  almost  wish  tie  good  old  times  of  Cosar  de  Li 
were  here  again,'  said  the  tall  delegate. 

'And  we  should  bo  serfs,'  said  his  comjianion. 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  that,'  said  the  tall  delegate.  '  At  sjiy 
r»te  there  was  the  froe  forest.' 

'  I  like  that  young  fellow,'  ss.id  the  tall  delegate  to  hia 
companion,  as  they  descended  the  staircase. 

'  He  bae  awful  prejudices,'  said  bis  friend. 

'  Well,    well ;  he    has   liis  opinions,  and  we  have  onra.  J 
But  he  is  B  man  ;  with  clear,  atrtiightforward  ideas,  a  franl^ 
noble  [jresenoc  ;  and  as  good-looking  a  fellow  as  I 
tyea-oB.      Wheme  are  we  oow  ?  ' ^ 
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'  We  iinvo  ot-lj  one  more  nama  on  our  Est  tu-day,  and 
is  at  hand.  Letter  K,  No.  1,  Albany.  Another  member 
the  aristocracy,  the  Honoarable  Charles  Egremont. 

'  Well,  I  prefer  them,  bo  far  as  1  can  judge,  to  Wriggle, 
and  Rip,  and  Thorough  Base,'  said  the  tall  delegate  langli- 
ing.  '  I  dare  say  we  shonld  have  found  Lord  Milford i 
very  jolly  fellow,  if  he  bad  only  been  np.' 

'  Here  we  are,'  said  his  companion, as  he  knocked.     'Mr, 
'   Egremont,  is  he  at  home  ?  ' 

'  The  gentlemen  of  the  depntation  ?  Yes,  my  master 
gave  particular  orders  that  he  was  at  home  to  you.  Will 
you  walk  in,  gentlemen  ?  ' 

'  There,  yoB  see,'  said  the  tall  delegate.  '  This  wonld  b« 
a  lesson  to  Thorough  Base.' 

They  Kat  down  in  an  antechamber  ;  the  sei'vant  opened 
a  mahogany  folding-door  wLich  he  shut  aftei'  him,  and  u» 
nonnced  to  his  master  the  lu'rival  of  the  delegates.  Egre- 
mont was  seated  in  hia  libraiy,  at  a  raund  tabic  covered 
with  writing  materials,  books,  and  letters.  On  another 
table  were  arranged  his  parliamentary  papers,  and  piles  of 
blue  books.  The  room  was  classically  forniahed.  On  the 
mantelpiece  were  some  ancient  vases,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy,  standing  on  each  side  of  that  picture  c' 
Allori  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  servant  returned  to  the  ante-room,  and  announcing 
to  the  delegatos  that  his  master  was  ready  to  receive  them, 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Egremont,  Walter  Gki 
and  Stephkh  Morlgt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


] 


III  is  mach  to  be  deplored  that  our  wacred  boildinga 
generally  closed,  except  at  the  stated  periods  of  pubKc 
resort.  It  is  still  more  to  bo  regretted  that,  when  with 
diScully  entered,  there  is  bo  maA  to  'A\ea 
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to  offeud  t)ie  tnsto  and  outrage  tlic  foolings.  In  the  tumult 
of  life,  a  few  minutca  occaEionallj'  passed  in  tlie  eolemn 
shadow  of  some  lofty  and  ancient  aisle,  escrcise  very  often 
a  salutary  influence  :  tLey  purify  the  heart  and  elevate  the 
mind  ;  dispel  many  haunting  fancies,  and  prevent  many  au 
act  which  otherwise  might  be  repented.  The  church  would 
in  this  light  still  afioi'd  us  a  sanctuary ;  not  against  the 
power  of  the  law  hut  against  the  violence  of  our  own  will  j 
not  against  the  pasaionB  of  man  but  against  our  own. 

The  Abbey  of  Westminater  rises  amid  the  strife  of 
fftctiona.  Around  its  consecrated  precinct  some  of  the 
boldest  and  some  of  the  worst  deeds  have  been  achieved  or 
perpetrated  ;  aaerilege,  rapine,  murder,  and  treason.  Here 
robbery  has  been  practised  on  the  greatest  scale  known  in 
modem  ages  :  here  ten  thousand  manors  bolonginff  to  the 
order  of  the  Templars,  without  any  proof,  scarcely  with  a 
pretext,  were  forfeited  in  one  day  and  divided  among  the 
monarch  and  hia  chief  nobles  ;  here  the  great  estate  of  the 
ohnrch,  which,  whatever  its  articles  of  faith,  belonged  and 
still  belongs  to  the  people,  was  seized  at  varioas  times, 
under  varioas  pretences,  by  an  aRsembly  that  continually 
ohtuigtid  the  religion  of  their  country  and  their  own  by  a 
parliamentary  majority,  but  which  never  refonded  the 
booty.     Here  too  was  brought  forth  that  monstrone  con-  I 

Iception  which  even  patrician  Borne  in   its  most  ruthless  \ 
period  never  equalled,  the  mortgaging  of  the  industry  of  1 
the  country  to  enrich  and  to  protect  proporfy  ;  an  act  which 
is  now  bringing  its  retributive  consequences  in  a  degraded     ' 
ftnd  alienated  population.    Here  too  have  the  innocent  been 
impeached  and  hunted  to  death  ;  and  a  virtuous  and  able 
monarch  martyred,  because,  among  other  benefits  projected 
for  hia  peoplFS.  he  waa  of  opinion  that  it  was  more  for  their 
advantage  that  the  economic  service  of  the  state  should  he 
supplied  by  direct  taxation  levied  by  an  individual  known 
to  all,  than  by  indirect  taxation,  raised  by  an  irres^nsibla 
ULd  flnctnatin^  sssetably.     But,  tbaaka  \a  ^T^iasoKotiairi 
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I    pfitriotism,   the   people  of  EDgland   were  saved  from  ship-     ■ 
money,  nbicli  money  llio  wealthy  paid,  and    only  got  in 
its  stead  tlie  cnstoms  and  excise,  wiiich  the  poor  mainlj 
.         supply.  (Rig-htly  was  Kinir  Charles  sornamed  the  Martyr; 
y^       for  he  was  the  holocaust  of  direct  taiatiou.     Never  yet  did 
y^^*  man  lay  down  his  heroic  life  for  so  gi-eat  a  cause :  the  canH 
■^^   ,   of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  the  Poor.) 
'•Jji^'~^-  Even  now,  in  the  quiet   times  in  which  we  live,  when 
i*^  V''^ public  robbery  is  out  of  fashion  and  takes  the  milder  titto 
Y  of  a  commission   of  inquiry,  and  when   there   is  no  treaaon 

except  voting  against  a  Minister,  who,  Ihoiifrh  he  may  havfl 
changed  all  the  policy  wliich  you  have  lieen  elected  to 
support,  especte  yonr  vote  and  confidence  all   the  same; 

!even   in  this   age   of  mean   pnaHions   and   petty   risks,  it  is 
Homething  to  step  aside  from  Palace  Yard,  and  instead  of 
Lstening  to  a  dull  debate,  where  the  facis  are  only  a  repeti- 
tion, of  the  bine  books  you  have  already  read,  and  the  fancy 
an  ingenious  appeal  to  the  i-ecrimination  of  Hansard,  tu 
enter  the  old  Abbey  and  listen  to  an  anthem  ! 
This  was  a  favourite  habit  of  Egjemont,  and,  thoagh  the  , 
mean  discipline  and  sordid  arrangements  of  the  eccleFiiaatical 
body   to  which   the  guardinnship  of  the   beautiful   edifice  is   1 
infcniBtod  have  certainly  done  ail  that  could  injure  and 
impair  the  holy  genius  of  the  place,  it  still  was  a  habit   I 
often  full  of  charm  and  consolation. 
There  is  not  perhaps  another  metropolitan  population  in 
tha  world  that  would  tolerate  such  conduct  as  is  pursaed 
to  '  that  great  lubber,  the  public.'  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  and  submit  in  silence  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  only  building  in    the  two  cities  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  cathedra!.     But  the  British  public  will  bear  any- 
thing ;  they  are  so  busy  in  speculating  in  railway  shares. 

When  Egremont  bad  entered  on  his  fi.rst  visit  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  south  transept,  and  behold  the  boards  and 
the  spilcee  witli  which  he  seemed  to  l>e  environed,  as  if  the 
Abbey  were  in   a  itate  of  Beige-,  reoti  ^i^CA  fea^'aai^ \nis 
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out  from  tlie  aolunin  nave  and  l.lie  sliiulowj"  oislos  ;  scarcely 
ft  glimpse  to  bo  caught  of  a.  single^  wiodow  ;  wbile  on  a 
dirty  form,  some  noisy  vergers  sat  like  ticket-portere  or 
babLled  like  tapatcra  at  tlieir  oasc,  tlie  visions  of  abbatial 
perfection,  in  which  he  had  early  and  often  indulged  among 
the  mins  of  Marney,  rose  on  hia  outraged  sense,  and  h« 
was  then  about  hastily  to  retire  from  the  scene  ho  had  so 
long  purposed  to  visit,  when  suddenly  tlie  organ  burst  forth, 
«  celestial  symphony  Boated  in  the  lofty  roof,  and  voices  of  { 
plaintive  melody  blended  "'itli  the  awclUng  sounds.  Ha 
Tas  fixed  to  the  spot. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  similar  feeling  that  inUuenced 
another  individual  on  the  day  after  the  visit  of  the  depute. 
tion  to  Egremont.  The  sun,  tbongh  in  hia  summer  heaven 
he  had  still  a  long  coarnc,  had  passed  his  meridian  by  | 
many  hoars,  the  service  was  performing  in  the  ohoir,  and  » 
fow  persons  entering  by  the  door  into  that  part  of  the 
Abbey  Church  which  is  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Poets'  Comer,  proceeded  through  the  anaecmly  stockade 
which  the  'chapter  have  erected,  and  took  their  scats.  One 
only,  a  female,  declined  to  pass,  notwithstanding  the 
officions  admonitions  of  the  vergers  that  she  had  better 
move  on,  but  approaching  the  iron  grating  that  shut  lier 
ont  from  the  body  of  the  church,  lookoil  wistJully  down  the 
long  dim  perspective  of  the  beautij'ul  southern  aisle.  And 
thiu  motionless  she  remained  in  contemplation,  or  it  might 
be  prayer,  while  the  solemn  peals  of  the  organ  and  the 
Bweet  voices  of  the  ohoir  enjoyed  that  holy  liberty  for 
which  she  sighed,  and  seemed  to  wander  at  their  will  in 
every  sacred  recess  and  consecrated  comer. 

The  sounds,  those  mystical  and  thrilling  sounds  that  at 
once  exalt  the  soul  and  touch  the  heart,  ceased  ;  the 
chanting  of  the  service  recommencetl  ;  the  motionless  form 
moved  ;  and  as  she  moved  Egremont  came  forth  from  the 
choir,  and  bis  eye  was  at  once  cauglit  by  the  symmetry  ol 
*ier  shape  and  /fie /lic  tares  que  position  N»\iic\\  ft\v«  ^w.coS.'ii'^ 


I 
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occupied  {  Buil  gazing  thi-ongli  that  gi'Qk',  wliile  the  ligtt, 
pooriiig  tlirougli  the  western  window,  aufiiised  the  body  of 
tlie  church  with  n  soft  radiance,  just  toncliing  the  head  of 
tlie  unknown  with  a  kind  of  halo.  Egremont  approEiched 
the  transept  door  with  a  lingering  pace,  so  that  the  stranger, 
f  who  he  observed  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  might 
overtake  him.  As  he  reaclied  the  door,  t 
himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  he  turned  round  and  hia 
eye  at  oaco  caught  the  face  of  Sybil.  He  started,  he 
trembled  ;  she  was  not  two  yards  distant,  she  eridently  re- 
cogiiined  him  ;  he  held  open  the  swinging  postern  of  tiio 
Abb  y  th  t  h  m  ght  pass,  which  she  did,  and  theu  stopped 
on  th         t    d  d  said  '  Mr.  Frankhn  !  ' 

It  was  th      I  re  clear  that  her  fatlier  had  not  thought 
fit        had  y  t  had  an  opportunity,  to  communicate  to 

Syl  1  tl  t  VI  w  of  yesterday.  Egremont  was  still  Mr. 
Pra  kh  Th  was  perplexing.  Egremont  would  like 
to  h  be  sn,  ed  the  pain  and  awkwardness  of  the 
av  1  y  t  t  m  1,  be  made,  though  not  with  nnuecessarj 
crud  And       at  present  he  only  expi'cssed  his  delight, 

Ih  u  p  d  delight  he  experienced  ut  their  meeting. 
A    1  th      1  Iked  on  by  her  side. 

I  d    d       aid  Sybil,  '  I  can  easily  imagine  you  mast 
ha       I  nrp     ed  at  seeing  me  in  this  great  city.     But 

cia  J  h  g  t  ge  and  unforeseen,  have  happened  to  us 
si  ce  y  at  Mowedale.     Ton  know,  of  conrse,  yon 

with  your  pursuits  mnst  know,  that  the  People  have  al 
length  resolved  to  summon  their  own  Parliament  in  West- 
minstor.  The  peopleof  Mowhray  had  to  send  up  two  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  and  they  chose  my  father  for  one 
of  them.  For,  so  groat  is  their  confidence  in  him,  none 
other  woold  content  them.' 

He  muBt  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  coming  ?  '  said 
RgremoQt. 

Oh !  what  are  sacrifices  in  such  a  cause !  '  said  Sybil. 
'^*:he  made  great  Bacrl&CBS,'   sVaeo^^^^^ 
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'great  FacriGces,  and  1  am  proud  of  tbeni.  Our  liomt, 
which  was  a  bappy  home,  is  gone  j  he  lias  quitted  tho 
Trafforda,  to  whom  we  were  knit  by  many,  many  ties,'  and 
her  voice  faltered,  '  and  for  whom,  I  know  well  ho  wonld 
have  perilled  hia  life.  And  now  we  are  parted,'  said  Sybil, 
with  a  Bigh,  '  perliapa  for  ever.  They  offered  to  receive 
me  nnder  their  roof,'  she  continued,  with  emotion.  Had  I 
needed  shelter  there  was  another  roof  which  has  long 
awaited  me ;  but  I  could  not  leave  my  father  at  anch  a 
moment,  lie  appealed  to  me  ;  and  I  am  here.  All  I  desire, 
all  I  hve  for,  is  to  soothe  and  support  him  in  hia  great 
straggle  ;  and  I  ahoald  die  content  if  the  People  were  only 
free,  and  a  Gerard  had  freed  them.' 

Egremont  mused  :  he  must  disclose  all,  yet  how  embar- 
rasaing  to  enter  into  such  explanations  in  a  ptiblic  tho- 
roughfare !  Should  be  bid  her  aftei'  a  while  farewell,  and 
then  make  his  confession  in  writing  ?  Should  he  at  once 
accompany  her  home,  and  there  offer  his  perplexing  expla- 
nations ?  Or  should  he  aclcnowledge  hia  interview  of  yea- 
t«rday  ivith  Gerard,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  that  acknowledgment  when  Sybil  met  hep 
father  ?  Thns  pondering,  Egremoiit  and  Sybil,  quitting 
the  court  of  the  Abbey,  entered  Abingdon  Street. 

'Let  me  wait  home  with  you,'  said  Egremont,  as  Sybil 
eeemed  to  intimate  her  intention  here  to  Boparate, 

'My  father  is  not  there,'  said  Sybil;  'but  I  wiU  not  fail 
to  t«ll  him  that  I  have  met  his  old  companion.' 

'  Would  he  had  been  aa  fi'ajik  ! '  thought  Egremont. 
And  must  ho  quit  her  in  this  way  f  Impossible.  'Ton 
must  indeed  let  me  attend  you  ! '   he  said  filoud. 

'  It  is  not  far,'  said  Sybil.  '  We  live  almost  in  the  Pi-e- 
oinet,  in  an  old  house,  with  some  kind  old  people,  tho 
bi-other  of  one  of  the  nuns  of  Mowbray.  The  nearest  way 
to  it  is  straight  along  this  street,  but  that  is  too  bustling  for 
me.  I  have  discovered,'  she  added  with  a  smile,  '  a  more 
trauqai'l  path. '  And  guided  by  her,  ttiey  tutBei  ■o.'^  Cii^^^^a"] 
Blrcet. 
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'  A  fortnignt.     'Tis  a  gi-ent  pi-ison.     How  strange  ii 
that,  iu  a  vaat  city  like  tliis,  ana  uau  scarcely  walk  aloql 

'Tou  want  Harold,'  said  Egi'emont.     '  How  is  that  b 
fkilliful  offriondB?' 

'  Poor  Harold  !     To  part  with  him  too  n 

'1  fear  yotir  hours  mast  bo  beavy,'  said  Egremont. 

'Oh  !   no,'    said   Sybil,   '  tliero  is  so  roach  at  stake; 
mnch  to  hear  the  moment  my  father  retui-DS.     I  take  so 
much  interest  too  in  their  discQSsions  ;  and  aomotimea  I  go 
to  hear  him  B]]cak.     Noiiu  uf  tliotn  can  compare  with  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to   resist  o 
olaima  if  our  rulers  only  heard  them  from  his  lips.' 

Egremout  gniHcd.  '  Your  Convention  is  iu  its  bloom,  or 
nther  its  bud,'  he  said  ;  '  all  is  fresh  aud  pure  uow ;  bat  a 
little  while  and  it  will  find  the  fate  of  all  popular  aasem- 
blies.     Tou  will  Lave  factions.' 

'  But  why  ?'  said  Syl)U.     'They  are  the  real  representa- 
l       tivea  of  the  people,  aud  pi  that  the  people  want  is  justice  i 
1/      that    Labour   should    be    as    much   riiSjiected   by   law   and 
society  aa  Pro^jerty.') 

Wliile  they  thus  convci'Sed,  they  passed  tlirough  several 
clean,  still  streets,  that  had  father  the  appearance  of  atreeti 
in  a  very  quiet  country  town,  than  of  alwdes  in  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world,  and  io  the  vicinity  of  palaces  and  parlia- 
ments. Rarely  was  a  shoji  to  bo  remarked  among  the  neat 
little  tenements,  many  of  them  built  of  curious  old  brick, 
and  all  of  tlicra  raised  witLoat  any  regard  to  symmetry  or 
proportion.  Not  the  sound  of  a  single  wheel  was  heard  j 
sometimes  not  a  single  individual  was  visible  or  stii-ring. 
Making  a  circnitous  coui-se  through  this  trauquii  and 
orderly  district,  they  at  last  found  themselves  in  an  open 
jilace  in  the  centre  of  wliicb  rose  a  church  of  vast  propor- 
tions, and  built  of  heivn  stone  iu  that  stately,  not  to  sny 
pouderous,  style  which  Vaiibrugh  introduced.  The  are* 
tvaad  itj  which   vras   BuHicicuUj  am\Ac,  ■«»&  foiToaA   by 
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iags,  generally  of  a  mean  c1iiirauli:r :  tlie  long  back 
a  carpentur,  tLe  straggling  yard  of  a  hfujkney- 
;  sometimes  a  amiiJl,  narrow  isolated  private  residence, 
;e  B  waterspout  iu  which  a  rat  might  reside ;  sometimes 
I  group  of  houaea  of  moi'o  pretension.  In  the  estrema 
•  of  this  area,  which  was  dignified  hy  the  name  of 
Smith's  Square,  instead  uf  taking  a  moi'e  appropriate  title 
from  the  church  of  St.  John  which  it  encircled,  was  a  large 
old  house,  that  had  been  masked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oentary  with  a  modern  &ont  of  pale-coloured  bricks,  but 
which  still  stood  in  its  courtyard  aurronnded  by  ita  iron 
tailings,  withdraivn  as  it  were  from  the  vulgar  gaze  liie  an 
individual  who  had  known  higher  fortunes,  and  blending 
wiili  his  humility  something  of  the  reserve  which  ii 
prompted  by  the  laenjory  of  vajiished  greatness. 

'This  is  my  home,'  said  Sybil.  'It  is  a  still  place,  sod 
soita  us  vrell.' 

Near  the  house  was  a  narrow  passage  which  was  a  tho- 
■oughfare  into  the  most  populous  quart4;r  uf  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ab  Egremont  was  opening  the  gate  of  the  courtyard, 
Gerai'd  ascended  the  steps  of  this  passage,  and  approached 
them. 


1 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


When  Gerard  and  Morley  quitted  the  Alhanj  after  their 
visit  to  Egremont,  they  separated,  and  Stephen,  whom  wb 
will  accompany,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  hira.self  lodged,  and  where  he 
was  about  to  visit  a  brother  journalist,  who  occupied 
chambers  in  that  famous  inn  of  court.  As  he  passed 
under  Temple  Bar  his  eye  caught  a  portly  gentleman  step- 
ping out  of  a  public  cab,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in 
hand,  and  immediately  disappeaiing  through  that  i 
knuwn  archnaj-  which  Morley  was  OH  Uic  ^'^xaV  ol  w 
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mg.  TliG  geDtleraan  indeed  wbj;  slill  iu  BighL,  descending 
the  way,  wUen  Morley  entered,  who  observed  him  drop  n 
letter.  Morby  hailed  him,  bnt  in  vain ;  and  fearing  tl« 
stranger  might  disappear  in  one  of  the  many  ineitricable 
cnnrts,  and  so  lose  hia  letter,  he  ran  forward,  picked  np  thg 
paper,  and  tbon  pushed  on  to  the  person  mho  dropped  it, 
calling  out  BO  fi'cqnently  that  tlie  stranger  at  length  began 
to  suspect  that  he  himself  might  be  the  object  of  the  salate, 
and  stopped  and  looked  round.  Morley  almost  mechani- 
cally  glanced  at  the  outside  of  the  letter,  the  seal  of  which 
was  broken,  and  which  waa  however  addressed  to  a  name 
that  immediately  Used  his  interest.  The  direction  waa  to 
'  Baptist  Hatton,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple.' 

'  This  letter  is  I  believe  addressed  to  you,  Sir,'  said 
Morley,  looting  very  intently  npon  the  person  to  whom  ha 
Epoke,  a  portly  man  anda  comely;  fiorid,  geotlemaa-likei 
but  with  na  little  of  the  expression  which  Morley  in  ima- 
gination bad  associated  with  that  Hatton  over  whom  he 
once  pondered,  as  can  easily  he  imagined. 

'  Sir,  I  am  extremely  obhged  to  you,'  said  Uie  strange 
gentleman ;  '  the  letter  belongs  to  me,  though  it  is  not 
addressed  to  me.  I  must  Lave  this  moment  dropped  it. 
My  name,  Sir,  is  Firebrace,  Sir  Vavasour  Firehraco,  anil 
this  letter  is  addressed  to  a — a — not  exactly  my  lawyer, 
bnt  a  gentleman,  a  professional  gentleman,  whom  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing ;  daily,  1  may  say.  He  is 
employed  in  a  great  question  in  which  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested. Sir,  I  am  vastly  obliged  to  you,  and  I  trust  Uutt 
yon  are  satisfied.' 

'Oh!  perfectly,  Sir  Vavasour ;'  and  Morley  bowed ;  and 
going  in  different  directions,  they  sepai-ated. 

'Do  you  happen  to  know  a  lav^er  by  name  Hatton  in 
this  Inn  ? '  inqnirod  Morley  of  hia  friend  the  journalist, 
when.  Laving  transacted  their  business,  the  occasion  served. 

■  No  lawyer  of  that  name  ;  hut  the  famous  Hatton  livM 
Jiejt^'  was  the  reply. 
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"L'be  famona  Hatton !  Aud  what  is  he  faraoue  for  P 
Yon  forget  I  am  a  [irovincial." 

'  He  baa  made  more  peers  of  the  realm  than  our  graciuns 
Sovereign,'  said  the  jonrnalist.  '  And  since  the  refonn  of 
parliameDt  the  only  chance  of  a  tory  becoming  a  peer  ia  the 
favonr  of  Baptist  Hatton  ;  though  who  he  ia  no  one  knows, 
and  what  he  is  no  one  can  describe.' 

'You  speak   in  conundrums,'  said  Morley;    'I  wish  I 
conid  guess  them.     Try  to  adapt  yourself  to  my  somewhat   I 
simple  capaoity.'  1 

'  In  a  word,  then,'  said  his  friend,  '  if  you  must  have  a 
definition,  Hatton  may  rank  under  the  getins  "  antiquary," 
though  his  species  is  more  difficult  to  describe.  Ho  ia  an  I 
heraldic  antiquary  ;  a  discoverer,  inventor,  fi^amcr,  arranger  } 
of  pedigrcea  ;  profound  in  the  mysteries  of  genealogies ;  an 
authority  I  believe  unrivalled  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  .constitution  and  elements  of  the  House  of  Lords  j  con- 
Bulted  by  lawyers,  though  not  professing  the  law;  and 
startling  and  alarming  the  noblest  families  in  the  country 
by  claiming  the  ancient  bai'oniea  which  they  have  often 
assamed  without  authority,  for  obscure  pretenders,  many 
of  whom  he  has  succeeded  in  seating  in  the  parliamenb  of- 

'  And  wha,t  part  of  the  country  did  ho  come  from  ;  do 
yoQ  happen  to  know?'  inquired  Morley,  evidently  much 
interested,  though  he  attempted  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

'  Ho  may  be  a  veritable  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Cock- 
aigne, for  aught  1  know,'  rephed  his  friend.  '  He  has  been, 
bui-ied  in  this  iim  I  believe  for  years  ;  for  very  many  before 
I  settled  here ;  and  for  a  long  time  I  apprehend  was  suffi- 
ciently obscure,  though  doing  they  say  a  great  deal  in  a 
sinall  way ;  but  the  Mallory  case  made  his  fovtuuo  about 
ten  years  ago.  That  was  a  barony  by  writ  of  summona 
which  had  been  claimed  a  century  before,  and  failed. 
Hatton  seated  his  man,  and  the  precedent  enabled.  tk-^e»  ^si 
four  taore  gcatlcmea  under  Lis  naspices  to  tnVkcsw    S^a)* 
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tiiAinpIe.  The;  woro  Roman  Catliolics,  nliicti  probaUj 
brOQght  liiia  the  MiiUorj  ease,  for  Hatton  is  of  tlui  (dj- 
cbiirch  ;  better  than  tlint,  tbej  wercs  all  gmitleineii  of  great 
estate,  and  tliei'e  in  no  doabt  tbcir  cbampiun  was  well 
rewarded  for  bia  auecesaful  aervico.  Tliej  say  he  ifl  verj 
rich.  At  present  all  tlie  busiuesa  of  the  coantrj  coDaectcil 
vrith  descents  Sows  iiilo  his  cbambera.  Not  a  pedigree  in 
dispute,  uot  a  peerage  is  abeyance,  which  Is  not  sabnuttetl 
to  bia  cooside ration.  I  dou't  know  bim  personally;  hot 
you  can  now  form  some  idea  of  his  character;  and  if  yoi) 
want  to  claiiit  a  peerage,'  tbe  joornaliat  added  laughingly, 

A  strong  impression  was  on  the  mind  of  Moriey  that  this 
was  hJB  man  ;  he  resolved  to  inquire  of  Gerard,  whcMU  ha 
shoald  Boe  in  the  evening,  as  to  the  laet  of  tlieir  Batt«n 
being  a  Catholic,  and  if  so,  to  call  on  the  antiquary  on  tbe 

In  the  meantime  we  most  not  forget  one  who  is  already 
making  that  visit.  Sir  Vavasour  Firebraco  is  seated  in  a 
spacions  library  that  looks  upon  the  Thames  and  tlie  gar- 
dens of  the  Temple,  Though  piles  of  parchments  anil 
papers  cover  the  numerous  tables,  and  in  many  parts 
intrude  upon  the  Turkey  carpet,  an  air  of  order,  of  comfort, 
and  o£  taste,  pervadea  the  chamber.  The  baiiginga  of 
crimson  damask  silk  blend  with  the  antique  furniture  of 
oak ;  the  upper  panes  of  the  windowa  are  tinted  by  the 
brilliant  pencil  of  feudal  Germany,  while  tbe  choice  volttmea 
that  line  the  shelves  arc  clothed  in  bindings  which  beeome 
their  rare  contents.  The  master  of  this  apartment  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  height,  inclined  to  corpnlency,  and  in  the 
vane  of  middle  life,  though  his  unwrinklcd  cheek,  his 
nndimmed  blue  eye,  and  his  brown  hair,  very  apparcnl, 
though  he  wore  a  caji  of  black  velvet,  did  not  betray  bia 
age,  or  the  midnight  studies  by  which  he  hiid  in  a  great 
degree  acquired  that  learning  for  which  he  was  celebi-ofed. 
trte  general  cAiircssIon  of  hia  co<au^euu:Lce  wsls   ^Icttsiug, 
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tlioagh  dashed  with  a  trait  of  the  Binister.  Ho  was  seated 
In  an  easy  chair,  before  a  kidnej  table  at  which  he  was 
writing.  Near  at  hand  was  a,  long  tiill  open  desk,  on  which 
were  Be^eral  folio  vohimes  open,  and  some  niannscripta 
whioh  denoted  that  be  bad  recently  been  engaged  with 
them.  At  present  Mr.  Hatton,  with  his  pen  still  in  hia 
hand  and  himself  in  a  chamber- lobc  of  the  same  material 
as  liis  cap,  leant  back  in  hia  chair,  while  he  listened  to  hig 
cliont,  Sir  VaTftBonr.  Several  beautiful  black  and  tan 
spaniels  of  the  breed  of  King  Cliarlea  II.  were  reposing 
near  him  on  velvet  eushions,  ^vitli  a  hanghty  luxnriouHueaa 
which  would  have  become  the  beantiea  of  tlm  merry  mo- 
narch J  and  a  white  Persian  cat,  with  bine  eyea,  a  long  tail, 
Rnd  a  visage  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  its  master,  was 
resting  with  great  giavity  on  the  writing-table,  and  asBist- 
ing  at  the  conference.  I 

Sir  Vavasour  had  evidently  been  dehvering  himself  of  a 
long  narrative,  to  wliich  Mr.  Hatton  had  listened  with  that 
imperturbable  patience  which  characterised  him,  and  which 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  elements  of  his  sncceaa. 
He  never  gave  np  anything,  and  he  never  interrupted  any- 
body.   And  now  in  a  silvery  voice  he  replied  to  hia  visitor : 

'  What  you  tell  me,  Sir  Vavasour,  is  what  I  foresaw,  but 
which,  as  my  influence  could  not  affect  it,  I  dismissed  from 
my  thonghta.  Yon  came  to  mo  for  a  specifio  object.  I 
accomplished  it,  I  undertook  to  ascertain  the  rights  and 
revive  tho  claima  of  the  baronets  of  England.  That  waa 
what  yon  required  of  me ;  [  fulfilled  your  wiah.  Thosa 
rights  aro  ascertained  ;  those  claims  are  revived.  A  great 
majority  of  the  Order  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
organised  movement.  The  nation  is  acquainted  with  your 
demands,  accustomed  to  them,  and  the  monarch  once 
favourably  received  them.  I  ean  do  no  more  ;  I  do  not 
pretend  to  make  baronets,  stiU  lesB  can  I  confer  on  those 
'.Iready  made  the  right  to  wear  stara  and  coronets,  the  da.i:t 
f  reen  drew  o£  Eqaites  aurttti,  or  w^iite  W.\s  '<in>^  ^^^M 
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plumes  of  fuathers.  Tbess-  distiootioua,  oven  if  tbeir  jn- 
nsage  were  established,  must  flow  from  the  gmcions 
permiasion  of  the  Crown,  and  na  one  could  expect,  in  an 
Bge  hostile  to  personal  distinctions,  that  any  ministry  would 
recommend  the  Sovereign  to  a  step  which  with  vulgar 
minds  would  be  odious,  and  by  malignant  ones  might  be 
rendered  ridiculous.' 

'  Ridiculous  ! '  said  Sir  VavaBOur. 

'  All  the  world,'  said  Mr.  Hattou,  '  do  not  take  upon 
tliese  questions  the  same  enlightened  view  aa  Dursclres, 
Sir  Vavasour.  I  never  could  for  a  moment  believe  that  tha 
So^Treign  would  consent  to  invest  such  a  numerons  body 
of  men  with  such  privileges.' 

'  But  you  never  expressed  this  opinion,'  said  Sir  Vara- 
sour. 

'  You  never  asked  for  my  opinion,'  said  Mr.  Hatt*n ; 
'  and  if  I  had  given  it,  you  and  your  friends  would  not 
have  bcca  influenced  by  it.  The  point  was  one  on  which 
you  might  with  reason  hold  yourselves  as  competent  judges 
All  you  asked  of  me  was  to  make  out  your  case, 
and  I  made  it  out.  1  will  venture  to  say  a  better  cnse 
■  left  these  chambers ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
person  in  the  kingdom  who  could  answer  it  escept  myself. 
They  have  refuaed  the  Order  their  honoui'S,  Sir  Vavasour, 
some  consolation  that  they  have  never  answered 
their  case.' 

'  I   think  it  only  aggravates  the  oppression,'    said  Sir 

avasour,  shaking  his  head ;  '  but  cannot  you  advise  any 

iw  step,  Mr.  Hatton  ?  After  so  many  years  of  susjjense, 
after  so  much  anxiety  and  such  a  vast  expenditure,  it 
really  is  too  bad  that  I  and  Lady  Firebrace  should  be 
announced  at  court  in  the  same  style  as  our  fiskmonger,  it 
he  }iappc[ia  to  be  a  sherifi'.' 

'  I  can  make  a  pocv,'  snid  Mr.  Hatton,  leaning  tack  in 
his  chair  and  playing  with  his  seals,  '  but  1  do  not  pretend 
Ui  make  baronets      I  can  p\B.ce  a  coimioV  ■vK'Ou  toui  balk 
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on  a  mail's  brow ;  but  a  coronet  with  two  balls  ia  an  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  with  whicb  I  do  not  pfeaume  to 


'  I  mention  it  iii  tlie  ntmost  confidence,'  said  Sir  Vava- 
Boar,  in  a  whisper ;    '  but   Lady  Firebraoo  haa  a  sort  of  J 
promise  that,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  government,  we  f 
shall  bo  in  the  first  batch  of  peers.' 

Mr.  Hatton  shook  his  head  with  a  slight  smile  of  OOM- 
temptuoua  incrBduUty. 

'  Sir  Robert,'  he  SBJd,  '  will  make  no  peera ;  take  my 
word  for  that.  The  whigs  and  I  have  so  deluged  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  you  may  rely  upon  it  as  a  secret  of 
state,  that  if  the  tories  come  in,  there  will  bo  no  peei-a 
made.  I  know  the  Queen  ia  scnBitiveiy  alive  to  the 
cheapening  of  all  hononrs  of  lute  years.  If  the  wiiigs  go 
oat  to-morrow,  mark  me,  they  will  disappoint  all  their 
friends.  Their  underlings  haye  promised  so  many,  that 
treachery  is  inevitable,  and  if  they  deceive  some  they  mayi 
as  well  deceive  all.  Perhaps  tliey  may  distribute  a  coronet 
or  two  among  themselves  ;  and  I  shall  this  year  make  three  ; 
and  those  are  the  only  additions  to  the  peerage  which  will 
occur  for  many  years.  You  may  rely  on  that.  For  the 
toriea  will  make  cone,  and  I  have  some  thoaghts  of  retiring 

It  ia  difficnlt  to  express  the  astonishment,  the  per- 
plexity, the  agitation,  that  pervaded  the  conntenance  of 
Sir  Vavasour  while  his  companion  thus  coolly  delivered 
himself.  High  hopes  extinguished  and  excited  at  the  same 
moment ;  clieriahed  promiscB  vanishing,  mysteriona  expec- 
tations rising  np  ;  revelations  of  astounding  state  secrets  j 
chief  ministers  voluntarily  renouncing  their  highest  means 
of  influence,  and  an  obacure  private  individual  distribnting 
those  distinctions  which  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  hoard, 
Bnd  to  obtain  which  the  first  mon  in  the  nountry  were  ready 
to  injare  their  estates  and  to  sacrifice  their  Iwiiioth  ',  JA 
lenfftb  Sir  Vavasour  said,    '  Tou.  amazo  me,  ^jLt.'Sa.^.'was^ 
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I  could  mention  to  yon  twenty  members  at  Boodle's,  at 
least,  wli6  believe  they  will  be  made  peers  the  moment  tbe 
tories  come  in.* 

*  Not  a  man  of  them,'  said  Hatton  peremptorily.  *  Tell 
me  one  of  their  names,  and*  I  will  tell  yon  whether  they  will 
be  made  peers.* 

*  Well,  then,  there  is  Mr.  Tubbe  Sweete,  a  connty  mem. 
ber,  and  his  son  in  Parliament  too ;  I  know  he  has  a 
pronuse.' 

*  I  repeat  to  yon,  Sir  Vavasour,  the  tories  will  not  make 
a  single  peer ;  the  candidates  must  come  to  me  ;  and  I  ask 
you  what  can  I  do  for  a  Tubbe  Sweete,  the  son  of  a  Jamaica 
cooper?  Are  there  any  old  families  among  your  twenty 
members  of  Boodle's  ? ' 

*  Why  I  can  hardly  say,'  said  Sir  Vavasonr;  'there  ia 
Sir  Charles  Featherly,  an  old  baronet.' 

*  The  founder  a  Lord  Mayor  in  James  the  First's  reign, 
Thatr  is  not  the  sort  of  old  family  that  I  mean,'  said 
Mr.  Hatton. 

*  Well,  there  is  Colonel  Cockawhoop,'  said  Sir  Vavasour. 

*  The  Cockawhoops  are  a  very  good  family  I  have  always 
heard.' 

*  Contractors  of  Queen  Anne ;  partners  with  Marlborough 
and  Solomon  Medina ;  a  very  good  family  indeed  :  but  I 
do  not  make  peers  out  of  good  families.  Sir  Vavasour ;  old 
families  are  the  blocks  out  of  which  I  cut  mj  Mercuries.' 

*  But  what  do  yon  call  an  old  family  ? '  said  Sir  Vavasour. 

*  Tours,'  said  Mr.  Hatton ;  and  he  threw  a  full  glance 
or!  the  countenance  on  which  the  light  rested. 

*  We  were  in  the  first  batch  of  baronets,*  said  Sir  Vava- 
sour. 

*  Forget  the  baronets  for  a  while,*  said  Hatton.  *  Tell 
me,  what  was  your  family  before  James  I.  ? ' 

*  They  always  lived  on  tbeir  lands,'  said  Sir  Vavasour, 

*  I  have  a  room  full  of  papers  that  would,  perhaps,  tell  us 
Bomothing  about  them.     Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  * 
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'  By  all  means  ;  bring  them  all  hei'e.  Not  that  I  want 
them  to  inform  me  of  yonr  rights  ;  I  am  ftilly  aeqnainled 
with  them.  Ton  would  like  to  be  a  peei',  air.  Well,  you 
B.re  really  Lord  Vava-ioTir,  hut  there  is  a.  difficulty  in 
establishing  your  undonbted  right  from  the  single  writ  of 
Bnmmons  difficulty.  I  will  nut  trouble  yon  with  tech- 
niealitiea.  Sir  Vavasour;  sufficient  that  the  difficulty  is 
gjeat,  though  perhaps  not  unmanageable.  But  wo  have  no 
need  of  managemout.  Tour  claim  on  the  barony  of  Loyel 
is  good:  I  coiild  recommend  your  pursning  it,  did  not 
another  nioi*  inviting  still  presfcnt  it^iell'.  In  a  word,  if  yon 
wish  to  bo  Lord  BardolC,  I  will  undertake  to  make  you  so, 
before,  in  ail  probability,  Sir  Robert  Peol  obtains  office; 
and  tliat  I  shonld  think  wonld  gratify  Ijady  Firebrace.' 

'  Indeed  it  wonld,'  said  Sir  Vavasour,  '  for  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  sort  of  a  promise  of  a  peerage  made,  I  speak 
in  great  confidence,  Mr.  Hatton,  made  by  Str.  Taper,  my 
tenanta  woald  have  voted  for  tho  whigs  the  other  day  at 

the  shiro   election,    and    the  Conservative   candidato 

wonld  have  been  beaton.  Lord  Maaqne  had  almost  arranged 
it,  but  Ijady  Firebraco  would  bave  a  written  promise  from 
a  bigh  quarter,  and  so  it  fell  to  the  gronnd,' 

'Well,  we  are  independent  of  all  tlies«  petty  amngo- 
riionts  now,'  said  Mr.  Hatton. 

'It  is  wonderful,'  said  Sir  Vavasour,  rising  from  bis 
chair  and  speaking,  as  it  were,  to  himseJf.  '  And  what  do 
you  think  oar  eipenBca  will  be  in  this  claim  ? '  bo  inqiiii'ed. 

'Bagatelle  I'  said  Mr.  Hatton.  'Why,  a  dozen  years 
ago  I  have  known  men  lay  out  nearly  hftlf  a  million  in  land 
and  not  get  twu  pur  ix.'ut,  for  i,heir  money,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  borough  infliK'iice,  which  might  ultimately  obtain 
them  a  spick  and  span  coronet ;  aud  now  yon  are  going  to 
put  one  on  yonr  head,  which  will  give  yon  precedonoe  over 
every  peer  on  tho  roll,  except  throo  ;  and  I  made  those ; 
and  it  will  not  cost  yon  a  paltry  twenty  or  tbiity  ttw^wwai. 
pounds.      Wb^,  I  know  men  ■who  would  g\\©  lt»Sj  tsi  'i" 
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precedence  alone.  Here!'  and  he  rose  and  took  np 
papers  from  a  table  :  '  Here  is  a  case  ;  n  mnn  jon  know, 
I  dare  say  ;  an  earl,  and  of  a  decent  date  as  earls  goj 
George  I.  The  first  baron  was  a  Dntob  valet  of  William  III. 
Well,  I  am  to  terminate  an  abeyance  in  his  favour  throngh 
his  mother,  and  give  him  one  of  the  baroniea  of  Ha 
Herberts.  He  buys  ofTthe  other  claimant,  who  is  already 
ennobled,  with  a  larger  sum  than  you  will  expend  on 
your  ancient  coronet.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  other  claim- 
ant is  of  French  descent  and  name ;  came  over  at  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Well,  besides  the 
hush-money,  my  client  is  to  defray  all  the  expense  of 
attempting  to  transform  the  descendant  of  the  silkweaver 
of  Lyons  into  the  heir  of  a  Norman  conqueror.  So  yon 
Bee,  Sir  Vavasour,  I  am  not  unreaBonable.  Pah  !  I  would 
Booner  gain  five  thousand  pounds  by  restoring  you  to  yonr 
rights,  than  fifty  thousand  in  establishing  any  of  these 
pretenders  in  their  base  assumptions.  I  must  work  in  my 
craft,  Sir  Vavasour,  but  I  love  the  old  English  biood,  and 
have  it  in  my  veins.' 

'  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Hattou,'  said  Sir  Vavasour  ;  '  let  no 
tiioe  be  lost.  All  I  rojjret  is,  that  you  did  not  mention  all 
this  to  me  before ;  and  then  we  might  Lave  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense.' 

'  Tou  never  consulted  me,'  said  Mr.  Hattou.  '  Tou  gave 
me  your  instructions,  and  I  obeyed  thom.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  you  in  that  mind,  for  to  speak  &ankly,  and  I  am  sure 
now  you  will  not  be  offended,  my  lord,  for  snch  la  yoor 
real  dignity,  there  is  no  title  in  the  world  for  which  I  bare 
such  a  contempt  as  that  of  a  baronet." 

Sir  Vavasour  winced,  but  the  filtnre  was  full  of  glory 
»nd  the  pi-eaent  of  excitemcut ;  and  he  wished  Mr.  Hatton 
good  morning,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  himself  bring 
the  papers  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Hatton  was  buried  for  a  few  moments  in  a  roverie^ 
daring  which  be  played  witb  iVo  tiii\  o^  ftv*  ^embn  twi. 
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Wg  left  Sybil  and  Egfemont  just  at  the  moment  thai 
Oerard  arrivod  at  t!io  verj  threshold  which  they  had  theiu- 
Helvea  reached, 

'  Ah !  my  father,'  oxclaimed  Sybil,  and  then  with  a  faint 
blnsh,  of  which  aho  waa  perluipa  unconscious,  she  added,  M 
if  apprehensive  Gerard  wonld  not  recall  hia  old  companion, 
'  you  remember  Mr.  Franklin  P ' 

'  Thig  gentleman  smd  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
yesterday,'  said  Gerard,  embarrassed,  while  Egremont  him- 
self changed  colour  and  waa  infinitely  confused.  Sybil  felt 
snrprised  that  her  father  should  have  met  Mr.  Franklin 
and  not  have  mentioned  a  circumstance  naturally  interest- 
ing to  lier.  Egremout  was  about  to  speak  when  the  street- 
door  was  opened.  And  were  they  to  part  again,  and  no 
explwiation  ?  And  woa  Sybil  te  he  left  with  her  father, 
who  was  evidently  in  no  haste,  perhaps  had  no  great  ten- 
dency, to  give  that  explanation  ?  Every  feeling  of  an 
ingennoas  spirit  urged  Egremont  personally  to  tenainat*  i 
this  prolonged  misconception.  , 

'  Ton  will  permit  me,  I  hope, '  he  said,  appealing  aa  mnoh  i 
to  Gerard  as  to  his  daughter,  '  to  enter  with  you  for  a  few  < 
momenta.' 

It  was  Dot  possible  to  resist  such  a  request,  yet  it  wBa 
conceded  on  the  part  of  Gerard  with  no  cordiality,  So 
they  entered  the  large  gloomy  hall  of  the  house,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  long  passage  Gerard  opened  a  door,  and 
they  all  went  into  a  spaciona  melancholy  room,  situate  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  looking  upon  a  small  square 
plot  of  dank  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  weather- 
stained  Cupid,  with  one  arm  broken,  and  the  other  raised 
in  tho  air,  and  with  a  long  shell  to  its  mouth.  It  ssicqirA 
that  in  old  dnjB  it  might  have  been  tk  to\uiX»™-     ^^  "^^ 
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L  ejid  of  Uie  plot,  tbe  blind  eido  of  a  honae  oSerod  a  high 
I  wall  which  had  once  been  painted  in  fresco.  Thongh  mncb 
I  of  tLo  coloured  plaster  had  cracked  and  peeled  awaj,  vai 
T  all  that  romained  waa  stained  and  faded,  still  some  traces 
\  of  the  original  design  m^ght  yet  be  detected  :  feBtive 
I  wreaths,  the  colonnades  and  perapectiYe  of  a  palace. 

The  walls  of  the  room  itself  were  wainscoted  in  panels 
of  dark-stained  wood  ;  the  window-cnrtains  were  of  coftrse 
green  worsted,  and  eucmsted  by  dust  ho  ancient  and  irre- 
moveable,  that  it  presented  almost  a  lava-like  appeamtice ; 
the  carpet,  that  had  once  been  bright  and  showy,  was 
entirely  threadbai-c,  and  had  become  grey  with  age.  There 
were  several  heavy  mahogany  arm-chaira  in  the  room,  a 
Pembroke  table,  and  an  immense  unwieldy  sideboard, 
garnished  with  a  few  wine-glasses  of  a  deep  blue  colonr. 
Over  the  lofty  uncouth  mantel  was  a  portrait  of  llic 
Marquis  of  Granby,  which  raigbt  have  been  a  sign,  am' 
opposite  to  him,  over  the  sideboard,  was  a  large  tawdry- 
coloured  print,  by  Bunbury,  of  Ranelagh  in  its  most  festive 
hour.  The  general  appearance  of  the  room,  however, 
though  dingy,  was  not  squalid ;  and  what  with  its  spacioua- 
•DBSa,  its  extreme  repose,  and  the  associations  raised  by 
Buch  few  images  as  it  did  suggest,  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  was  far  from  utipleaaing,  partaking 
indeed  of  that  vague  melancholy  which  springs  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  past,  and  which  at  all  times  softens  the 
■pint. 

Gerard  walked  to  (be  window  and  looked  at  tbe  grasa- 
plot ;  Sybil  seating  herself,  invited  their  guest  to  follow  her 
example;  Egremont,  not  without  agitation,  seemed  suddenly 
to  make  an  effort  to  collect  himself,  and  then,  in  a  voice 
not  distinguished  by  its  accustomed  cleameaa,  he  said,  '  I 
explained  yestordny  to  one  whom,  I  hope,  I  mny  stiU  call 
my  friend,  why  I  assumed  a  name  to  which  I  have  no 
right.' 
Srbil  Bturted  a  littlo,  aUghtty  atorea.,  >i\A  Saft.  ijjA  ' 
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*I  Hliould  be  happy  if  yon  also  would  givo  me  credit,  in 
taking  that  step,  at  least  Tor  notices  of  wbicb  I  need  not 
be  ashamed ;  even,'  he  added  in  &  hesitating  voice,  '  even 
if  yon  deemed  my  conduct  indiscreet.' 

Their  eyes  met:  aHtonishment  was  imprinted  on  tha 
countenance  of  Sybil,  bnt  she  ottered  not  a  word  ;  and  her 
father,  whose  lack  was  turned  to  them,  did  not  mo 

' '  I  was  told,'  continued  Egremont,  '  that  an  impaaaablo 
gulf  divided  the  Rich  from  the  Poor  j  I  was  told  that  the 
Privileged  and  the  People  formed  Two  Nations,  governed 
by  different  laws,  influenced  by  different  maimers,  with 
thoughts  or  sympathies  in  common  ;  with  an  innate  inabililj 
of  mntnal  comprehension.  (  I  beheved  that  if  this  wer* 
icdeed  the  case,  the  ruin  of  our  common  country 
hand  ■)  I  would  have  endeavoured,  feebly  perchance,  bat 
not  without  zeal,  to  resist  such  a  catastrophe  ;^  I  possessed 
a  station  which  entailed  on  me  some  portion  of  its  respon- 
fiibility ;  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  could  alone  qualify 
me  for  beneficial  action,  I  resolved  to  live  without  anapicion 
among  my  fellow-subjects  who  were  estranged  from  me  [J 
even  void  of  all  celebrity  as  I  am,  I  could  not  have  done 
that  without  suspicion,  had  1  been  known ;  they  would 
have  recoiled  from  my  class  and  my  rame,  as  you  yourself 
recoiled,  Sybil,  when  they  were  once  accidentally  mentioned 
before  yon.  These  ai'6  the  reasons,  these  the  feelings, 
which  impelled,  I  will  not  say  justified,  mo  to  pass  your 
threshold  under  a  feigned  name.  I  entreat  you  to  judge 
kindly  of  my  conduct ;  to  pardon  me  ;  and  not  to  make  mo 
feel  the  bitterness  that  I  have  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of 
one  for  whom  tiuder  all  circumHtauces  and  in  all  situations, 
I  must  ever  feel  the  bigheat  conceivable  respect,  1  would 
Bay  a  reverential  regai'd.' 

Hi.n  tones  of  passionate  emotion  ceased.  Sybil,  witb 
countenance  beautiful  and  disturbed,  gazed  at  him  for 
instant,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  her  tvcmhUii^ 
rafiiaod  the  oSoe ;  then  with  an  effort,  inrvang  toG«i 
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she  said,  '  My  father,  I  am  amazed ;  tell  me,  then,  who  if 
this  gentleman  who  addresses  me  P ' 

*  The  brother  of  Lord  Mamey,  Sybil,'  said  Gerard,  turn, 
ing  to  her. 

*  The  brother  of  Lord  Mamey  ! '  repeated  Sybil,  with  an 
air  almost  of  stupor. 

'  Yes,'  said  Egremont ;  '  a  member  of  that  family  of 
sadrilege,  of  those  oppressors  of  the  people,  whom  you  have 
\  denounced  to  me  with  such  withering  scorn.' 
*  The  elbow  of  Sybil  rested  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and 
her  cheek  upon  her  hand ;  as  Egremont  said  these  words 
she  shaded  her  face,  which  was  thus  entirely  unseen :  for 
some  moments  there  was  silence.  Then  looking  up  with 
an  expression  grave  but  serene,  and  as  if  she  had  jast 
emerged  from  some  deep  thinking,  Sybil  said,  *  I  am  sorry 
for  my  words  ;  sorry  for  the  pain  I  unconsciously  gave  you ; 
sorry  indeed  for  all  that  has  passed ;  and  that  my  father 
has  lost  a  pleasant  friend.' 

*  And  why  should  he  be  lost  ? '  said  Egremont  mournfully, 
and  yet  with  tenderness.  *  Why  should  we  not  still  be 
friends  ? ' 

*  Oh,  sir ! '  said  Sybil,  haughtily  ;  *  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  the  gulf  is  impassable.  Yes,'  she  added,  slightly, 
but  with  singular  grace  waving  her  hands,  and  somewhat 
turning  away  her  head,  *  utterly  impassable.' 

There  are  tumults  of  the  mind,  when,  like  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  all  seems  anarchy  and  returning  chaos, 
yet  ofben,  in  those  moments  of  vast  disturbance,  as  in  the 
material  strife  itself,  some  new  principle  of  order,  or  some 
new  impulse  of  conduct,  develops  itself,  and  controls,  and 
regulates,  and  brings  to  an  harmonious  consequence, 
passions  and  elements  which  seemed  only  to  threaten 
despair  and  subversion.  So  it  was  with  Egremont.  He 
looked  for  a  moment  in  despair  upon  this  maiden,  walled 
out  from  sympathy  by  prejudices  and  convictions  more  im- 
passable than  all   the  mere  consequences   of  class.     He 
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looked  for  a  mpment,  bat  only  for  a,  moment,  in  despair. 
He  found  in  his  tortured  spirit  enorgiea  that  responded  to 
t.lie  exigency  of  the  occasion.  Even  the  otherwise  em. 
barrasaing  presence  of  Gerard  would  not  have  prevented 

bttt  jnat  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Morley 

and  another  person  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MoRLBT  paused  aa  lie  recognised  Egromont ;  theu  advancing 
to  Gerard,  followed  by  his  companion,  he  said,  '  This  is 
Mr.  Hatton  of  whom  we  were  speaking  last  night,  and  who 
claims  to  be  an  ancient  acqnaiutance  of  yours.' 

'  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  of  your  poor  dear  father,' 
said  Hatton,  scanning  Gerard  with  his  clear  blue  eye;  and 
then  he  added,  '  He  was  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  youth, 
and  one  is  not  apt  to  forget  such  things.' 

'  One  ought  not,'  said  Gerard  ;  '  but  it  is  a  sort  of  memory, 
&9  I  have  understood,  that  ia  rather  rare.  For  ray  part  I 
remember  you  very  well,  Baptist  Hatton,'  said  Gerard, 
examining  his  gaest  with  almost  as  complete  a  scrutiny  ns 
he  had  himself  experienced.  'The  world  has  gone  well 
with  you,  I  am  glad  to  hear  and  see.' 

'  Qui  laborat,  orat,'  said  Hatton  in  a  silvery  voice,  '  is  the 
gracious  maxim  of  our  Holy  Church ;  and  I  venture  to 
beiiove  ray  prayers  and  vigils  have  been  accepted,  for  I 
have  laboured  in  my  time  ;'  and  as  he  was  speaking  these 
ivorda,  he  turned  and  addressed  them  to  Sybil. 

She  boiield  him  with  no  little  interest ;  this  mysteriouB 
name  that  had  sounded  so  ofteu  in  her  young  ears,  and  was 
associated  with  so  many  strange  and  high  hopes,  and  some 
dark  blending  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  discordant 
thoughts.  Hatton  in  his  appearance  realised  little  of  the 
fancies  in  wliieh  Sybil  had  sometimes  indulged  with  regard 
ta  him.     Tiiat  a/i/ienrauce  was  prepoaaeasing  •.  a  Itwiii.  lisA- 
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a  bouevolent  ezpresBion  played  upon  liis  intelligcut  and 
handsonio  countenance ;  his  once  ricli  brown  hair,  atill 
long,  Uiough  thin,  was  Bo  arranged  as  natnrally  to  conceal 
his  boldness  ;  he  was  dressed  with  gTea,t  simplicity,  but 
with  remarkable  taste  and  caje ;  nor  did  the  repose  and 
Bnavity  of  his  manner  and  the  hushed  tone  of  his  Toice 
detract  f['Om  the  favounible  effect  that  he  always  at  onia 
produced. 

'  Qui  laborat,  orat,'  said  Sybil  wilh  a  smile,  '  is  tbe  privi- 
lege of  the  people.' 

'Of  whom  lam  one,'  aajd  Hatton,  bowing,  well  recol- 
lecting Lhat  be  was  addressing  the  daughter  of  a  chartiBt 
delegate. 

'But  is  your  labour,  their  labour?'  said  Sybil.  'Is 
yours  that  life  of  uncomplaining  toil  wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  beauty  and  of  goodness,  that,  by  tbe  fine  majcini 
of  our  Church,  it  is  held  to  include  the  force  and  efficacy 
of  prayer  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  that  I  should  complain  of  no  toil  that  would 
benefit  you,'  said  Hatton  ;  and  then  addressing  himself 
again  to  Gei-ard,  ho  led  him  to  a  distant  part  of  tbe  room 
where  they  were  soon  engaged  in  ean     t  Morley 

at  the  same  moment  approached  Syb  lad  p  ke  t  her  in 
a  snbdned  tone.  Egremont,  feeling  n  ban-TS  d,  advanced 
and  bade  her  farewell.  She  rose  a  d  ret  -n  d  h  Kalul* 
with  some  ceremony  ;  then  hedtatin  hd  a  ft  expr'os- 
sion  came  over  Lor  countenance,  sh  h  Id  f  tb  t  hand, 
which  be  retained  for  a  moment,  and  withdi-ew. 

'I  was  with  him  more  than  an  hour,'  continued  Morloy. 
'  At  first  he  recollected  nothing ;  even  tbe  name  of  Gerard, 
though  he  received  it  as  familiar  to  him,  seemed  to  produce 
little  impression;  be  recollected  nothing  of  any  papers; 
was  clear  that  they  luuat  have  been  quite  insignificant; 
whatever  they  were,  be  doubtless  liEwi  them  now,  as  he 
never  destroyed  papers  ;  would  order  a  search  to  be  mad» 
/or  them,  a,iid  no  on.     I  was  b,\)oi]A  V.q  ^\.'udjrw«,  itken  ha 
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askod  me  cai-olessly  a  qnestion  about  jour  rather  ;  what  lie 
waa  doing,  and  whether  he  wei-e  marritd,  and  had  children. 
This  led  to  a  long  conversation,  in  which  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  take  great  interest.  At  first  lie  talked  of  writing 
to  see  your  father,  and  I  offered  that  Gerard  sliould  call 
upon  him.  He  took  down  your  direction,  in  order  that  he 
might  write  to  your  father,  and  give  Lim  an  appointment ; 
when,  observing  that  it  was  Westmiustiir,  he  said  that  his 
carriage  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
qnarter  of  an  hour,  and  that,  il'  not  inconvenient  to  roe,  be 
would  propose  that  I  should  at  once  accoutpuny  bim.  I 
thonght,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  it  iimat  be  a  satis- 
factdon  to  Gerard  at  last  to  see  this  man,  of  whom  he  has 
t&lked  and  thought  so  n:uch ;  aud  so  we  arc  here.' 

'  Ton  did  well,  good  Stephen,  as  you  always  do,'  said 
Sybil  with  a  musing  and  abstracted  air  ;  '  no  one  has  so 
mncb  forethought,  and  so  muth  onergy  as  you.' 

He  threw  a  glauce  at  ht,r  ,  and  immediately  withdrew  it. 
Their  eyes  had  met:  hers  were  kiod  and  calm. 

'  And  this  Egremont,'  said  Mopley  rather  hurriedly  and 
abruptly,  and  looking  on  the  ground,  '  how  came  he  here  ? 
When  we  discovered  h>^  yesterday,  your  father  and  myself 
agreed  that  we  should  not  mention  to  you  the,  the  myeti- 
ticatiou  of  which  we  had  been  dupes.' 

'  And  you  did  wrong,'  siaid  Sybil.  'There  is  no  wisdom 
Uke  frankness.  Had  you  told  me,  be  would  not  have  been 
here  to-day,  He  met  and  addressed  me,  and  I  only  re- 
cognised an  acquaintance  who  had  once  contributed  so 
mncb  to  the  pleasantness  of  our  life.  Had  ho  not  accom. 
panied  mo  to  this  door  and  met  my  father,  which  precipi' 
tated  an  explanation  on  his  part  which  he  found  had  not 
been  given  by  others,  I  might  have  remained  in  an  igno- 
rance which  hereafter  might  have  produced  inconvenience.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Morley  looking  at  her  rather  keenly. 
■  We  have  all  of  us  opened  ouTEelves  too  uweservedly  beftHro 
this  aristocraL.' 
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'  I  should  hope  that  none  of  us  have  said  to  him  a  word 
that  we  wish  to  be  forgotten/  said  Sybil.  *  He  chose  to 
wear  a  disguise,  and  can  hardly  quarrel  with  the  frankness 
with  which  we  spoke  of  his  order  or  his  family.  And  for 
the  rest,  he  has  not  been  injured  from  learning  something 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  living  among  them.' 

*  And  yet  if  anything  were  to  happen  to-morrow,'  said 
Morley,  ^  rest  assured  this  man  has  his  eye  on  us.  He  can 
walk/into  the  government  offices  like  themselves  and  tell 
hur  tale,    for,  though   one  of  the  pseudo-opposition,   the 

y^oment  the  people  move,  the  factions  become  united.' 
/  Sybil  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  then  said,  *  And 
what  could  happen  to-morrow,  that  we  should  care  for  the 
government  being  acquainted  with  it  or  us  P  Do  not  they 
know  everything  ?  Do  not  you  meet  in  their  very  sight  ? 
You  pursue  an  avowed  and  legal  aim  by  legal  means,  do 
you  not  ?  What  then  is  there  to  fear  ?  And  why  should 
anything  happen  that  should  make  us  apprehensive  ?  ' 

*  All  is  very  well  at  this  moment,'  said  Morley,  *  and  all 
may  continue  well ;  but  popular  assemblies  breed  turbulent 
spirits,  Sybil.  Your  father  takes  a  leading  part;  he  is  a 
great  orator,  and  is  in  his  element  in  this  clamorous  and 
fiery  life.  It  does  not  much  suit  me ;  I  am  a  man  of  the 
closet.  This  convention,  as  you  well  know,  was  never 
much  to  my  taste.  Their  Charter  is  a  coarse  specific  for 
our  social  evils.  The  spirit  that  would  cure  our  ills  must 
be  of  a  deeper  and  finer  mood.* 

*  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  '  said  Sybil. 

Morley  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then  said,  *  An  easy 
question.  Questions  are  always  easy.  The  fact  is,  in  active 
life  one  cannot  afford  to  refine.  I  could  have  wished  the 
movement  to  have  taken  a  different  shape,  and  to  have 
worked  for  a  different  end  ;  but  it  has  not  done  this.  But 
it  is  still  a  movement  and  a  great  one,  and  I  must  work  it 
for  my  end  and  try  to  shape  it  to  my  form.  If  I  had  re- 
fused to  bo  a   leader,  I  should  not   have    prevented   the 
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movcmcst ;  I  aiiould  only  have  secured  m;  own  insigui- 
iicanco.' 

'But  my  father  h&a  not  these  feara)  he  is  full  of  hope 
and  exaltation,'  said  Sybil.  'And  surely  it  is  a  grant 
thing  that  the  people  have  their  Parliament  lawfully  meet- 
ing in  open  da.y,  and  their  delegates  from  the  whole  realm 
declaring  their  grievances  in  language  which  would  nob 
disgrace  the  conquering  race  which  has  in  vain  endeavourecl 
to  degrade  them.  When  I  heard  my  father  speak  the  otheij 
night,  ray  heart  glowed  with  emotion ;  my  eyes  were  soft 
fused  with  tears ;  I  was  proud  to  be  hia  daughter;  aiid  I 
gloried  ia  a  lace  of  forefathers  who  belocged  to  tlie  op- 
pressed and  nut  to  the  oppressora.' 

Morley  watched  the  deep  Hplendoorof  her  eye  and  the 
mantling  of  her  radiant  check,  as  she  spoke  those  latter 
words  with  aot  merely  animation  but  fervour.  Her  bright 
hair,  that  hung  on  either  side  her  face  in  long  tresses  of 
laxoriant  richness,  was  drawa  <lff  a  forehead  that  was  tho 
very  throne  of  thought  and  majesty,  while  her  rich  hp  still 
quivered  with  the  seuslbility  which  expressed  its  impas- 
sioned  truth. 

'  But  your  father,  Sybil,  stands  alone,'  at  leogth  Morley 
replied ;  '  sujTOunded  by  votaries  who   have  nothing  but  1 
enthusiasm  to  recommend  them  ;  and  fay  emalous  and  is-    | 
trigning  rivals,  who  watch  every  word  aud  action,  in  order 
that  they  may  discredit  hia  conduct,  and  ultimately  Becnre 
Ilia  downfall,' 

'  My  father's  downfall !  '  said  Sybil.  '  Is  he  not  one  of 
themselves  ?  And  is  it  possible,  that  among  the  delegates  of 
the  People  there  can  be  other  than  one  and  the  same  object  ?  ■ 

'  A  thousand,'  said  Morley  ;  '  wo  have  already  as  many 
parties  as  in  St.  Stephen's  itself.' 

'  You  terrify  me,'  said  Sybil.  '  I  knew  we  had  fearful 
odds  to  combat  against.  My  visit  to  this  city  alono  has 
taught  me  how  strong  are  our  enemies.  But  1  be'ofi'nA. 
that  wg  had  on  oar  side  God  aiid  Tniili.'       •, 
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*  They  know  neither  of  them  in  the  National  Convention,"' 
said  Morley.  *  Our  career  will  be  a  vnlgar  caricatnre  d 
the  bad  passions  and  the  low  intrigues,  the  Actions  and  the 
fyinres,  of  our  oppressors.' 

At  this  moment  Gerard  and  Hatton,  who  were  sitting  in 
•the  remote  part  of  the  room,  rose  together  and  came  for- 
ward ;  and  this  movement  interrupted  the  conversation  of 
•Sybil  and  Morley.  Before,  however,  her  father  and  bis 
new  friend  could  reach  them,  Hatton,  as  if  some  point  on 
which  he  had  not  been  suflBciently  explicit  bad  occurred  to 
him,  stopped,  and  pladng  his  hand  on  Oerard*s  arm,  with- 
drew him  again,  saying  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard 
only  by  the  individual  whom  he  addressed,  *  You  under- 
stand ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  myself  of  your  moral 
right :  I  believe  that  on  every  principle  of  justice,  Mowbray 
Castle  is  as  much  yours  as  the  house  that  is  built  by  the 
tenant  on  the  lord's  land :  but  can  we  prove  it  ?  We 
never  had  the  legal  evidence.  You  are  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  these  papers  were  of  any  vital  consequence : 
mere  memoranda ;  very  useful  no  doubt ;  I  hope  I  shall 
find  them;  but  of  no  validity.  If  money  were  the  only 
difficulty,  trust  me,  it  should  not  be  wanting ;  I  owe  much 
to  the  memory  of  your  father,  my  good  Gerard ;  I  would 
fain  serve  you :  and  your  daughter.  I'll  not  tell  you  what 
I  would  do  for  you,  my  good  Gerard.  You  would  think 
me  foolish  ;  but  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  seeing  you 
again  and  talking  of  old  times :  I  really  am  scarcely  fit  for 
business.  Go,  however,  I  must ;  I  have  an  appointment 
at  the  House  of  Lords.  Good  bye.  I  must  say  farewell  to 
the  Lady  SybO.' 


CHAPTER  X. 


'Yon  can't  have  that  table,  sir,  it  is  engaged/ said  a  waiter 
at  the  Athen89um  to  a  member  of  the  club  who  seemed  on* 
mindful  of  the  type  of  appropriation  which,  in  the  shape  of 
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Ml  inverted  plate,  ought  to  have  warned  himofftlie  coveted 
preinisea. 

'It  ia  always  cuga^d,'  grumbled  tlie  mem  tier.  'Who 
h&s  taken  it  F  ' 

'  Mr.  Hatton,  sir.' 

And  indeed  at  tliis  very  mom.Bnt,  it  being  about  eight 
o'clock  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  meeting  detailed  in 
tive  lost  chapter  had  occurred,  a  bandsome  dark  broughaci 
with  a  beaatiful  horse  was  stopping  in  Waterloo  Place 
before  the  portico  of  the  AtheuBenm  Clab-honse,  from  wliich 
eqnip^e  immediately  emerged  the  prosperous  person  of 
Baptist  Hatton. 

This  club  was  Hatton'a  only  relaiation.  He  had  never 
entered  society ;  and  aow  !iia  habits  were  so  formed,  that 
the  effort  woald  have  been  a  painfu!  one  ;  though,  with  a 
fir&t-rato  reputation  ia  his  calling',  and  supposed  to  bo  rich, 
the  openings  were  numerous  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  middle-aged  nameless  gentlemen  of  easy  ciroumstancea 
who  haunt  dubs,  and  dine  a  great  deal  at  each  other's 
houses  aud  chambers  ;  men  who  travel  regularly  a  little, 
and  gossip  regularly  a  great  deal ;  who  lead  a  sort  of  facile, 
slipshod  etistenuc,  doing  nothing,  yet  mightily  ititcreatod 
in  what  others  do ;  great  critics  of  little  things ;  profuse  in 
minor  Inxuries,  and  inclined  to  the  respectable  practice  of 
(t  decorous  profligacy;  peering  through  the  window  of  a 
club-honso  as  if  they  wore  discovering  a  planet ;  and  usually 
much  excited  about  things  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
cern, and  personages  who  never  lieard  of  them. 

All  this  was  not  in  Hatton's  way,  who  was  free  from  all 
pretension,  and  who  had  acquired,  from  his  sevei'e  habita 
of  historical  research,  a  respect  only  for  what  was  authentic. 
These  nonentities  flitted  abont  him,  and  he  shrunk  from  an 
existence  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  dnll  and  trifling,  He 
bad  a  few  htcrary  acquaintances  that  he  had  made  at  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  of  wliicli  he  was  a  ^iiat^.Tl^^i\i«^. 
tabar;  «  pice-prefii'dent  of  that  body  ^ad  ui\TcA'ate&.\iM 
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io  the  Atliemeum.  It  wiw  tlio  first  and  only  dob  t 
Hatton  liiui  ever  belonged  to,  aud  he  delighted  in  it. 
liked  spleuduur  and  the  li}i;l)t  aud  baatle  of  a  great  esl 
lishment.  They  saved  him  fiy^m  that  melancholy  wHob 
after  a  day  of  action  is  the  doom  of  energetic  celibacy. 
liiXTirioua  dinner,  without  tronlile,  suited  liim  after  hia  ei- 
haustion;  .sippicghiaclaret,  he  revolved  his  plans.  Abovealli 
he  revelled  in  the  magnificent  library,  and  perhaps  was  never  | 
happier,  than  when,  after  a  stinmlating  repast,  he  adjourned 
up  stairs,  and  bui'ied  himself  in  an  easy  chair  with.  Dngdale, 
or  Selden,  or  an  erudite  treatise  on  forfeitnre  or  abeyance. 

To-day,  however,  Hatton  was  not  in  this  mood.  He 
came  in  exhausted  and  excited;  ate  rapidly  and  rather 
rftvenonsly;  despatched  a  pint  of  champagne ;  and  then 
called  for  a  bottle  of  Lafitte.  Hia  table  cleared,  a  devilled 
biw^uit  placed  before  him,  a,  cool  bottle  and  a  ireah  glasB, 
he  indnlged  in  that  reverie  which  the  tumult  of  his  feelings 
and  tho  physical  requiiements  of  existence  had  hitherto 
combined  to  prevent. 

'  A  strange  day,'  ho  thought  as,  with  an  abstracted  air,  be 
tilled  his  glass,  and  sipping  the  wine,  leant  back  in  hia  chair. 
'The  son  of  Walter  Gerard  I  A  chartist  delegate  !  The  best 
biood  in  England  !     What  would  I  not  be,  were  it  mine  1 

'  Those  infernal  papers  !  They  made  my  fortune  ;  and 
yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  the  deed  has  cost  me  many  a 
pang.  Tet  it  seemed  innoxious;  the  old  man  dead,  in> 
Bolvent ;  myself  starving  ;  Lia  son  ignomnt  of  all,  to  whom 
too  they  could  be  of  no  use,  for  it  required  thousands  to 
work  them,  and  even  with  tliouaanda  they  could  only  lie 
worked  by  myself.  Had  I  not  done  it,  I  should  ero  this 
probably  have  been  swept  from  the  sarface  of  the  earth, 
worn  out  with  penury,  disease,  aud  heart-ache.  And  now 
I  am  Baptist  Hatton,  with  a  fortune  almost  lai^e  enough 
to  buy  Mowbray  itself,  and  with  knowledge  that  can  make 
the  proudest  tremble. 
1^  'And  for  wliat  object  al\  UuawociWia-ui'ea-wtti^    '^W; 
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memoi'J  shall  I  leave  ?     Wliab  family  shall  I  found 

ft  relative  in  the  world,  o3cept  a  solitary  barbarian,  from 

whonh'-'^Een  years   ago  I   visited 

I        retried  with  nnntterable  loathing, 

L  '  Ah  1    had  I  a  child ;  a.  child  lilto  the  beautiful  dauglitev 

I     of  Gerard  I 

W  And  here  mechanically  Hatton  filled  his  glass,  and  quaffed 

r       at  OQoe  a  bumpi 

'  And   I  have   deprived    licr  of    a   principality !     That 

I        aeraphic  being,  whose  lustre 

■^the  ring  of  whose  silver  tone  even  now  lingers  in  my  can 

^^■^10  must  be  a  fiend  who  could  injure  her.     I   am  that 

P         An 


And   now  ho  sBomed  wrapt  in  the  very  paradise  of  flomd   1 

creative  vision  ;    still  he  filled  the  glass,  but  this  time  ha  I 

ipped  it,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  disturb  the  clustering  | 


rad  hin 


let  rae  see.  I  could  make  her  a  barouesa. 
Gerard  is  as  much  Baron  Valence  as  Shrewsbury  is  Talbot. 
Her  name  is  Syljil.  Carious  bow,  even  when  peasants,  tho 
good  blood  keeps  the  good  old  family  names  !  The  Yalence* 
were  ever  Sybils. 

'  I  could  make  her  a  baroness.  Tea  !  and  I  could  giva 
hpr  wberowith  to  endow  her  state.  I  could  compensate  for 
the  broad  lands  which  should  be  hers,  and  which  perhaps 
through  me  she  has  forfeited. 

'  Could  I  do  more  ?  Could  I  restore  her  to  the  rank  she 
would  honour,  assuage  these  sharp  pangs  of  conscience, 
and  achieve  the  secret  ambilioo  of  my  life  ?  What  if  my 
BOn  wei-e  to  be  Lord  Valence  ? 

*  Is  it  too  bold  ?  A  chartist  delegate ;  a  peasant's 
dftaghter  !  With  all  that  shining  beauty  that  I  witnessed, 
with  all  the  marvellous  gifts  that  their  friend  Morloy  so 
descanted  on,  woald  she  shrink  from  me  ?  I'm  not  a 
crook. backed  Richard. 
,,  */  conld  proffer  much  ;    I  feel  I  con\d  uv^e  \V.  fNo-MsiMi.:; 
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She  must  be  very  wretched.  With  such  a  form,  such  high 
imaginings,  such  thonghts  of  power  and  pomp  as  I  conld 
breathe  in  her,  I  think  she'd  melt.  And  to  one  of  her 
own  faith,  too  !  To  build  np  a  great  Catholic  house  again ; 
of  tlie  old  blood,  and  the  old  names,  and  the  old  faith  :  by 
holy  Mary  it  is  a  glorious  vision  !  * 


CHAPTER   XI. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Egrcmont  had  met  Sybil  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  subsequently  parted  from 
her  under  circumstances  so  distressing,  the  Countess  of 
Mamey  held  a  great  assembly  at  the  family  mansion  in  St. 
James'  Square,  which  Lord  Mamey  intended  to  have  let 
to  a  new  club,  and  himself  and  his  family  to  have  taken 
refuge  for  a  short  season  at  an  hotel ;  but  he  drove  so  hard 
a  bargain  that,  before  the  lease  was  signed,  the  new  club, 
which  mainly  consisted  of  an  ingenious  individual  who  bad 
created  himself  secretary,  had  vanished.  Then  it  was 
agreed  that  the  faniily  mansion  should  be  inhabited  for  the 
season  by  the  family  ;  and  to-night  Arabella  was  receiving 
all  that  great  world  of  which  she  herself  was  a  distinguished 
ornament. 

*  We  come  to  you  as  early  as  possible,  my  dear  Arabella,* 
said  Lady  Deloraine  to  her  daughter-in-law. 

*  You  are  always  so  good  !  Have  you  seen  Charles  ?  I 
wao  in  hopes  he  would  have  come,'  Lady  Mamey  added, 
in  a  somewhat  mournful  tone. 

*  He  is  at  the  House ;  otherwisie  I  am  sure  he  would 
hnve  been  here,'  said  Lady  Deloraine,  glad  that  she  had  so 
good  a  reason  for  an  absence  which  under  any  ciromn- 
stances  she  well  knew  would  have  occurred. 

*  I  fear  you  will  be  sadly  in  want  of  beans  this  eyening, 
my  love.  We  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine's,  and 
aU  our  cavaliers  vanished.     They  talk  of  an  early  division.' 
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'  I  really  wisb  all  thean  divisioDB  were  over,'  said  Laiij 
llai'uey .  '  They  are  very  auti-Bocial.  Ah  !  here  is  Lodj 
de  Monbray .' 

Alfred  Uoantchesiiey  hovered  rotmd  Lady  Joan  Fitz- 
WareDe,  who  was  gratified  by  the  devotion  of  the  Cupid  oi 
iia,Y  Fair.  Ue  attcrad  inconceivable  tinthingi,  and  she 
replied  to  him  \a  incomproheiiHible  somethings.  He^ 
learned  profundity  and  his  vapid  Jightnesa  eflectiveiy  cob- 
craated.  Occasionally  he  eauglit  her  eye,  and  conveyed  to 
lier  the  angBisli  of  bis  soul  id  a,  glsjice  of  eelf-complacont 
softness. 

lisdy  St.  Jnliana,  leaning  on  the  ami  of  the  Duke  o£ 
Fi'tK-Aqnitaine,  stopped  to  Kpeak  to  Lady  Joan.  Lady  St. 
Jalians  was  determined  that  the  beircBS  of  Mowbray  should 
marry  one  of  her  sons.  She  watched,  therefore,  with  a 
restless  eye  all  those  who  ntt^mpted  tu  monopolise  Lady 
Joan's  attention,  and  contrived  perpetually  to  interfere- 
with  their  manasuvrL'S.  In  the  midst  of  adoliglitful  con- 
versation that  seoiaed  to  approach  a  crisis,  Lady  St.  Julians 
ivas  sere  to  advance,  and  interfere  with  sonie  affectionate 
appeal  to  Lady  Joan,  whom  she  called  '  her  dear  child  '  and 
*  sweetest  love,'  while  she  did  uot  deign  even  to  notice  the. 
unhappy  eavaher  whom  she  had  thus  as  it  were  unhorsed. 

'  My  sweet  child  ! '  said  Lady  St.  Juliana  to  Lady  Joan, 
'  yon  have  no  idea  how  unhappy  Frederict  is  tliis  evening, 
bat  he  cannot  leave  the  House,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  late- 
affair.'  J 

Lfldy   Joan    looked    as   if   tlie  absence  or   prcserce  of     I 
FrcdLTick  was  to  her  a  matter  of  great  indiBerence,  and     I 
then  she  added,  '  I  do  not  think  the  division  so  important      ' 
as  is  generally  imagined.     A  defeat  upon  a  question  of 
I'jjlonial  government  does  not  appear  to  me  of  sufficient 
weight  to  dissolve  a  cabinet.' 

'Any  defeat  will  do  that  now,'  f,a\d  Liuly  St.  Jnliana, 
but  to  tell  yon  the  trath  I  am  not  very  sanguine.  Lndp 
Deienuae  mjs  Ihey  will  be  bea.t :  b^c  saja  ftio  T*fiitii*  ■«& 


I 
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desert  tliein  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure.  Whj-  should  tlie  radicils 
deaert  thom  ?  And  what  have  we  done  for  the  radicals? 
Had  we  indeed  foreseen  this  Jamaica  business,  and  aaked 
some  of  them  to  dinner,  or  ^veu  a  ball  or  two  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  !  I  am  sure  if  I  had  had  the  least 
idea  that  we  had  bo  good  a  chance  of  coming  in,  I  shonlii 
not  have  cared  myself  to  bare  done  something  ;  oven  to 
have  invited  their  women.' 

'  But  you  are  such  a  capital  partisan.  Lady  St.  Jnlians,' 
said  the  Dnke  of  Fitz-Aquitnine,  who,  with  the  vicoroyaltj 
of  Ireland  deiterouslj  dangled  before  \aa  eyes  for  the  last 
two  years,  had  become  a  thorough  conservative,  and  bad 
almost  as  much  confidence  in  Sir  Eobert  as  in  Lord  Stanley. 

'I  have  made  great  sacrifices,'  eaid  Lady  St.  Juhaii!'. 
'  I  wont  once  and  stayed  a  week  at  Lady  Jenny  Spinner's 
to  gain  her  looby  of  a  son  and  his  eighty  thousand  a  year, 
and  Lord  St.  Julians  proposed  him  at  White's ;  and  then, 
after  all,  the  whigs  made  him  a  peer!  They  certainly 
make  more  of  their  social  inflnencea  than  wc  do.  That 
affair  of  that  Mr.  Treiichard  was  a  blow.  Losing  a  vote  at 
Bucb  a  critical  time,  when,  if  I  bad  had  only  a  remote  idea 
of  what  was  passing  through  hia  mind,  I  would  have  even 
asked  bim  to  Barrowley  for  a  couple  of  days.' 

A  foreign  diplomatist  of  distinction  had  pinned  Lord 
Mamey,  and  waa  dexterously  pumping  him  as  to  the 
probable  future. 

'  But  is  the  pear  ripe  ?  '  said  the  diplomatist. 

'The  pear  is  ripe,  if  we  have  courage  to  pluck  it,'  said 
Lord  Marney ;   '  hut  our  fellows  have  no  pluck.' 

'But  do  you  think  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 'and 

here  the  diplomatist  stopped  and  looked  up  in  Lord  Mar- 
ney's  face,  as  if  he  would  convey  somctbing  that  be  would 
not  venture  to  express. 

'Here  he  ia,'  said  Lord  Mamey,  'he  will  answer  tha 
qnestion  himself.' 

Lord  DoJoraine  and  Mr.  Orma\i3  ^MAci  \i3  -,  *i\a  jo^W 
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natiat  addressed  them  ;    '  Tou  liave  not  beon  to  l.lic  Chnm. 
ber?" 

'  No,'  said  Lord  Deloraine ;  '  but  I  Iioar  there  is  hot 
work.     It  will  be  late.' 

'  Do  you  think ,'  said  the  diplomatist,  and  ho  looked 

up  in  the  face  of  Lord  Deloi-aine. 

'  I  think  that  in  the  long  run  everything  will  have  an 
end,'  said  Lord  Doloraino. 
'Ah!'  said  the  diploBjatist. 

'Bah!'  said  Lord  Deloraine  as  he  walked  away  with 
Itr.  Ormsby.  '  I  remember  that  fellow  r  a  aort  of  cquivocBl 
attache  at  Paris,  when  we  wero  with  Monmonth  at  the 
peace  :  and  now  he  is  a  quasi  ambassador,  and  ribboned 
and  starred  to  the  cliin.' 

'  The  only  stars  I  have  got,'  Baid  Mr.  Ormsby,  demarely, 
'  are  four  stars  in  India  stock.' 

Lady  Firebraco  and  Lady  Maud  Fitz-Warene  were  an- 
noBDced  ;  they  had  jast  come  from  the  Commona  r  a  dame 
and  damsel  ftUl  of  pohtical  enthusiasm.     Lady  Firebracc    , 
gave  critical  reports  and  disseminated  many  contradictory 
estimates  of  the  reaalt;  Lady  Maad  talked  only  of  a  speech 
made  by  Lord  Milford,  which  from  the  elaborate  noise  she 
made  abont  it,  yon  would  have  Euppoeed  to  have  been  the 
oration  of  the  eToning;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  lasted  only    J 
a    fen   minutes,    and   in  a  thin    house   had   been   nearly    ' 
inaudible ;  but  then,  as  Lady  Maud  added,  '  it  was  in  sueh 
good  taste ! ' 

Alfred  Mountchesney  and  Lady  Joan  Fitz-Wareae  passed 
Lady  Marney,  who  was  speaking  to  Lord  Deloraine.  'Do 
you  think,'  said  Lady  Marney,  '  that  Mr,  Mouotcbesney 
will  bear  away  the  prize  ?' 

Lord  Deloraine  shook  his  head.     '  These  great  heirefisoa 
can  never  make  up  their  minds.     The  bitter  drop  risea  in 
all  their  reveries.' 
.'      '  And  yet,'  said  Lady  Marney,  '  I  would  just  aa  aoon  ba 
■  married  for  mj  money  aa  mj  laco.' 


f^^i^i" 
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Soon  after  this,  Lhure  was  a  stir  id  tLo  saloons  ;  a  mnik- 
miir,  the  ingreaa  of  niauy  gentlemen ;  among  others  Lorf 
Valentine,  Lord  Milford,  Mr,  Egerton,  Mr.  Berners,  Lord 
Fitz-Hcron,  Mr.  Jermyn.  The  House  was  up;  the  grtaUt 
.  Jamaica  divUion  was  announced  ;  tlie  radicals  hod  thromi 
'  ocer  the  government,  who,  left  in  a  majority  of  only  Sn,' 
had  already  intimated  their  Benae  of  the  nneqaJTOcal  feeling 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  them.  It  was  knowD  tfaib 
on  the  niorrow  the  government  would  resign. 

Lady  Deloraine,  prepared  for  the  great  result,  was  calm: 
Lady  St,  Julians,  who  ha:d  not  anticipated  it,  was  in  & 
wild  flutter  of  distracted  triumph.  A  vagne  yet  dreadM' 
sensation  came  over  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  that  Ladf 
Deloraine  had  heoii  beforehand  with  her;  had  made  hw 
combinations  with  the  new  Minister ;  perhaps  even  sotindod 
the  Court,  At  the  same  time  that  in  this  agitating  vision, 
the  great  offices  of  the  palace  which  she  had  apportioned 
to  herself  and  lier  husband  seemed  to  elude  her  grasp,  the 
olaima  and  hopes  and  interests  of  her  various  childtw 
haunted  lier  perplexed  consciousnesB.  Wliat  if  Cbarlei 
Egremont  were  to  get  the  place  which  she  had  projected 
for  Frederick  or  Angnslus  ?  What  if  Lord  Marney  became 
master  of  the  horse  ?  Or  Lord  Deloraine  went  again  b) 
Ireland  ?  In  her  nervous  excitonient  she  credited  all  these 
catastrophes :  eeizeA  apoii  '  the  Duice  '  in  order  that  XaAj 
Deloraine  might  not  gain  his  ear,  and  resolved  to  get  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  she  might  writ«  withoot 
a.  moment's  loss  of  time  to  Sir  Robert. 

'  They  will  hardly  go  out  without  making  some  peen,' 
said  Sir  Vavasour  Firebraco  to  Mr.  Jennyn. 

'  Why,  they  have  made  enough.' 

'  Hem  !  I  know  Tsbbe  Sweete  has  a  promise,  and  i»  haa 
Cockawhoop,  I  don't  think  Cockawhoop  coald  sliowagata 
at  Boodle's  without  a  coronet." 

'  I  do  not  we  why  thaoe  fellows  should  go  oat,'  said  Mr. 
Oraisby.      '  What  doOB  it  aignity  wWftiet  mvtiSaVcri  \i&xa  x 
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taajority  of  five,  or  ten  or  twenty  ?     In  mj  time,  a  proper 
majority  was  a  third  of  the  House.     That  was  Lord  Liver- 
poors  majority.     Loid  Mcnmouth  used  to  say,  that  there 
were  ten  families  in  this  country,  who,  if  they  could  only 
agree,  oould  always  share  the   government.      Ah  !  those 
were  the  good  old  times !   We  never  had  adjourned  dehates 
then ;  bat  sat  it  out  like  gentlemen  who  had  heen  used  all 
their  lives  to  be  up  all  night,  and  then  supped  at  Watier's 
aflerwards.' 

*  Ah  !  my  dear  Ormsby,'  said  Mr.  Berners,  *  do  not  men- 
tion  Watier's ;  you  make  my  mouth  water.* 

*  Shall  you  stand  for  Birmingham,  Ormsby,  if  there  be  a 
dissolution  ?  *  said  Lord  Fitz- Heron. 

*  I  have  been  asked,*  said  Mr.  Ormsby :  *but  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  the  House  of  Commons  of  my  time, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  re-enter  it.  If  I  had  a  taste  for 
basiness,  I  might  be  a  member  of  the  Marylebone  vestr}'.' 

•  *  All  I  repeat,'  said  Lord  Mamey  to  his  mother,  as  he 
rose  from  the  sola  where  he  had  been  some  time  in 
conversation  with  her,  '  is  that  if  there  be  any  idea  that  I 
wish  Lady  Mamey  should  be  a  lady  in  waiting,  it  is  an 
error,  Lady  Deloraine.  I  wish  tnat  to  be  understood.  1 
am  a  domestic  man,  and  I  wish  Lady  Mamey  to  be  always 
with  me  ;  and  what  I  want,  I  want  for  myself.  I  hope  ii\ 
arranging  the  household  the  domestic  character  of  every 
member  of  it  will  be  considered.  After  all  that  has  oc- 
curred the  country  expects  that.' 

*  But  my  dear  George,  I  think  it  is  really  premature * 

'  I  dare  say  it  is  ;  but  I  recommend  you,  my  dear  mother, 

to  be  alive.  I  heard  Lady  St.  Julians  just  now  in  the 
supper  room  asking  the  Duke  to  promise  her  that  her 
Augustus  should  be  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  She  said 
the  Treasury  would  not  do,  as  there  was  no  house,  and 
that  with  such  a  fortune  as  his  wife  brought  him  he  could 
not  hire  a  house  under  a  thousand  a  year.' 

*  He  will  -not  have  the  Admiralty,"  said  I^dy  Deloraiuo. 
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'  She  liioks  hcfself  to  tlie  Robes.'  I 

'  Poor  woman  !  '  said  Lady  Dclorainc.  ■ 

'  Is   it  quite   trne  P '   said,  a  great  whig^  dame,  to  Mr.    I 
Egerton,  one  of  hor  own  party.  I 

»•  Quite,'  he  said.  I 

'  I  can  endure  anything  except  Ladj  St.  Jnliajis'  glance 
of  triumph,'  said  the  whig  dame.  '  I  really  thinfc  if  it 
■were  only  to  ease  her  Majesty  from  snch  an  inSiction,  thoy 
ought  to  have  held  on.' 
'  And  must  the  household  be  changed  P '  said  Mr. 
Egerton, 

'  Do  not  look  BO  seriona,'  said  the  whig  dame,  smiling 
with  fascination ;  '  we  are  snrronnded  by  the  enemy." 

'  Will   yon   bo   at  home    to-morrow   early  ? '    said  Mr. 
Egerton. 

'  Ab  early  as  you  please.' 

'  Very  well,   we   will   talt    then.     Lady  Charlotte  ho 
heard  something ;  nons  verrons.' 

'  Courage  i  we  have  the  Court  with  us,  and  the  Conntrj 
cares  for  nothing.' 


I 
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'  It  is  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole.     '  They  are  out.     Lord 
Melbourne  has  been  with  the  Queen,  and  recommended  her 
Majesty  to  send  for  the  Duke,  and  the  Dake  has  recom- 
mended her  Majesty  to  send  for  Sir  Robert.' 
'  Are  you  sure  ?  '  said  Mr.  Taper. 

'  I  tell  you  Sir  Robfrt  Is  on  hia  road  to  the  palaco  at  t]ii^_ 
moment ;  I  saw  him  pass,  full  dressed.'  ^^^ 

'  It  is-  too  much,'  said  Mr.  Taper.  ^^M 

'Kow  what  are  WD  to  do  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  ^H 

'  Wo  must  not  dissoli-e,'  said  Mr.  Taper.     '  We  bayt)  av 
cry.' 
'As  maob  cij  Bs  ihe  otbop  feWowu,'  talA  "tti .  T^&yVi. 
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'  Ijut  DO  one  of  course  would  thiuk  of  diaaolutioii  before  tha 
nest  r^istratioa.  No,  no ;  tLis  is  a  very  manageable  Par- 
liament, depend  upon  it.  Tlie  malcontent  radicals  who 
have  turned  them  out  are  not  going  to  bring  them  in. 
That  makes  us  equal.  Then  we  hare  an  important  section 
to  work  upon ;  the  Sneaks,  the  men  whu  are  afraid  of  a 
disBolntion.  I  will  be  bound  we  make  a  good  working 
CDnservfttiTe  majority  of  five- and- twenty  out  of  the  Sneaks,' 

'  With  the  Treasury  patronage,'  said  Mr.  Taper ;  '  fear 
and  favour  combined.  An  Impending  disaolution,  and  all 
the  places  we  refuse  our  own  men,  wo  may  count  on  the 
Sneaks.' 

'  Tlien  there  are  sereral  religious  men  who  liave  wanted 
»n  oxcuse  for  a  long  time  to  rat,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  We 
must  get  Sir  Robert  to  make  some  kind  of  a  religions 
move,  and  that  will  secure  Sir  Litany  Lax,  and  young  Mr. 
Salem.' 

'  It  will  never  do  to  throw  over  the  Churcli  Commission,' 
said  Mr.  Taper.  'Commissions  and  committees  ought 
always  to  be  supported,' 

'  Besides,  it  will  frighten  the  saints,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 
^  If  we  could  get  him  to  speak  at  Exeter  Hall,  were  it  only 
a  slavery  meeting,  that  would  do.' 

'It  is  difficult,'  said  Taper;  'he  must  be  pledged  to 
nothing ;  not  even  to  the  right  of  search.  Yet  if  we  could 
get  up  something  with  a  good  de.i.1  of  sentiment,  and  no 
principlo involved;  referring  only  to  tho  past,  but  vrith  his 
practised  powers  toucLiug  the  present.  What  do  yon 
think  of  a  monument  to  WUberforco,  or  a  commt-moration 
of  Clarkson  p ' 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  At  i 
present  go  about  and  keep  our  fellows  in  good  humour. 
TTIiiBper  nothings  that  sound  like  something.  But  be  dis- 
creet ;  do  not  let  there  be  more  than  half  a  bundred  fellows 
who  believe  they  are  going  to  he  Under  Secretariea  o( 
And  be  cautioua  about  titles,    \i  ^^\e^ '^'^'^  "^^ 


1 
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■giTR  a  wink,  tinil  pioss  j-our  finger  to  your  lip.  1  mnstcall 
here,'  continued  Mr.  Tadpole,  aa  Lb  slopped  before  tlie  hoBM 
of  the  Duke  of  FiU-Aquitoine.  'This  gentleman  is  inj 
particular  ctarge.  I  liave  been  cooking  htm  these  tJuu 
years.  I  had  two  notes  Erom  him  yeatorday,  aud  con  delftj 
K  visit  no  longer.  The  vrot-st  of  it  is,  ho  expects  that  I  shall 
bear  him  tlie  non-oflicial  annauocement  of  his  being  sent  to 
Ireland,  of  which  he  has  about  as  much  chance  as  I  havo 
of  being  Governor-General  of  India.  It  must  be  confessed, 
ours  is  critical  work  sometimes,  friend  Taper ;  but  never 
mind,  what  we  have  to  do  to  individuals,  Peel  has  to  do 
with  a  nation,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  complain.' 

The  Duke  of  Fita-Aquitaine  wanted  Ireland,  aud  Lord 
de  Mowbray  wanted  the  Garter.  Lord  Maraej,  wbo 
wanted  the  Buck-honndB,  was  eoaviuccd  that  neither  of  lii» 
friends  had  the  alighteat  chance  of  obtaining  their  respective 
objects,  but  believed  that  lie  had  a  very  good  one  of  socimng 
his  own  if  ha  used  fchem  for  his  purpose,  and  persuaded 
them  to  combine  together  for  the  common  good.  So  at  fail 
Buggestioti  they  had  all  met  together  at  the  duke's,  and  were 
in  full  conference  on  the  present  state  of  aOairs,  while  Tad- 
pole and  Taper  were  engaged  in  that  interesting  and  in- 
strnctive  conversation  of  which  we  havo  snatched  a  passage. 

'You  may  depend  upon  it,'  said  Lord  Jlsrney,  "that 
nothing  is  to  he  done  by  delicacy.  It  is  not  dchcacy  tlint 
rules  the  House  of  Lords,  What  has  kept  ub  aileut  for 
years  p  Threats  ;  and  threats  used  in  the  most  downright 
manner.  We  were  told  that  if  we  did  not  conform  ab- 
solutely, and  without  appeal,  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
one  individual,  the  cards  would  be  thrown  up.  We  gave 
in  ;  the  game  haa  been  played,  and  woii.  1  am  not  at  all 
olear  that  it  haa  been  won  by  those  tactics,  but  gained  it 
isj  and  DOW  what  shall  we  do  P  In  my  opmion  it  ia  high 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  dictatorship.  The  new  nise  now  for 
the  palace  is  to  persuade  her  Wajosty  that  Feel  is  the  only 
man  who  am  manage  the  House  oi  \jQt4.%.    •S<;a,'^»a^ 
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it  is  exactly  the  time  to  make  certain  persons  under- 
stand that  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  going  to  be 
took  any  kmger  merely  for  other  people.  Rely  upon  it 
a  bold  muted  front  at  this  moment  would  be  a  spoke  in 
the  wb^.  We  three  form  the  nucleus ;  there  are  plenty 
to  gather  round*  I  have  written  to  Marisforde  ;  he  is  quite 
ripa  Lord  Honnslow  will  be  here  to-morrow.  The  thing 
is  to  be  done ;  and  if  we  are  not  firm  the  grand  conseryatiye 
triumph  will  only  end  in  securing  the  best  posts  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  one  too  powerful  family.' 

*  Who  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  time  of  my  father/ 
said  the  dnke. 

'  Nor  in  the  time  of  mine/  said  Lord  de  Mowbray. 

'  Boyal  and  Norman  blood  like  ours/  said  Lord  Mamey, 
•  is  not  to  be  thrown  oyer  in  that  way.' 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  serrant  entered  with  a 
card,  which  the  duke  looking  at,  said,  '  It  is  Tadpole ; 
shall  we  have  him  in  p  I  dare  say  he  will  tell  us  some- 
thing/ And,  notwithstanding  the  important  character  of 
their  conference,  political  curiosity,  and  perhaps  some 
private  feeling  which  not  one  of  them  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge,  made  them  unanimously  agree  that  Mr.  Tadpole 
should  be  admitted. 

*  Lord  Mamey  and  Lord  de  Mowlway  with  the  Duke  of 
Fitz-Aquitaine/  thought  Mr.  Tadpole,  as  he  was  ushered 
into  the  library  ;  and  his  eye,  practised  in  machinations  and 
prophetic  in  manoeuvres,  surveyed  the  three  nobles.  *  This 
looks  like  business  and  perhaps  means  mischief.  Very 
lucky  I  called  ! '   With  an  honest  smile  he  saluted  them  all. 

*  What  news  from  the  palace.  Tadpole?*  inquired  the  duke. 

*  Sir  Robert  is  there,'  replied  Tadpole. 

*  That  is  good  news,'  exclaimed  his  grace,  echoed  by 
Lord  de  Mowbray,  and  backed  up  with  a  faint  bravo  from 
Lord  Mamey. 

Then  arose  a  conversation  in  which  all  afiectod  much 
interest  respecting  the  Jamaica  debate;  whether  the  whigs 
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had  originally  intended  to  resign ;  whether  it  were  Lord 
Melbonme  or  Lord  John  who  had  insisted  on  the  step ; 
whether,  if  postponed,  they  could  have  tided  over  the 
session ;  and  so  on.  Tadpole,  who  was  somewhat  earnest  in 
his  talk,  seemed  to  have  pinned  the  duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine ; 
Lord  Mamej,  who  wanted  to  say  a  word  alone  to  Lord  de 
Mowbray,  had  dexterously  drawn  that  personage  aside  on 
the  pretence  of  looking  at  a  picture.  Tadpole,  who,  with 
a  most  frank  and  unsophisticated  mien,  had  an  eye  for  every 
corner  of  a  room,  seized  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
been  long  cruising.  '  I  don't  pretend  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,  duke  ;  but  it  was  said  to  me  to-day,  "  Tadpole,  if  you 
do  chance  to  see  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine,  you  may  say 
that  positively  Lord  Killcroppy  will  not  go  to  L-eland.'" 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  played  over  the  handsome  face  of 
the  duke :  instantly  suppressed  lest  it  might  excite  sus- 
picion ;  and  then,  with  a  friendly  and  significant  nod,  that 
intimated  to  Tadpole  not  to  dwell  on  the  subject  at  the 
present  moment,  the  duke  with  a  rather  uninterested  air 
recurred  to  the  Jamaica  debate,  and  soon  afler  appealed  on 
some  domestic  point  to  his  son-in-law.  This  broke  up  the 
conversation  between  Lord  de  Mowbray  and  Lord  Mamey. 
Lord  de  Mowbray  advancing,  was  met  accidentally  on  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Tadpole,  who  seemed  anxious  to  push  forward 
to  Lord  Mamey. 

*  You  have  heard  of  Lord  Ribbonville  ?  '  said  Tadpole  in 
a  suppressed  tone. 

*No;  what?' 

*  Can't  live  the  day  out.  How  fortunate  Sir  Bobeijb  is  ! 
Two  garters  to  begin  with  ! ' 

Tadpole  had  now  succeeded  in  tackling  Lord  Mamey 
alone ;  the  other  peers  were  far  out  of  ear-shot.  *  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  my  Lord,'  said  the  honest 
gentleman  in  a  peculiarly  confidential  tone,  and  with  a 
glance  that  spoke  volumes  of  state  secrecy ;  *  but  it  was 
Baid  to  me   to-day,  "  Tadpole,  if  you  do  chance  to  moet 
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^^iorf  Marney,  yoa  may  say  that  positively  Lord  Hambrooke    ; 
:       will  not  bare  tlie  Back-liovmds."  ' 

'  All  I  want,'  said  Lord  Mamey,  '  is  to  see  men  of  clta- 
racter  about  her  Majesty.  Tiiis  is  a  domeafcic  country,  and 
the  country  expects  that  no  nobleman  should  take  houae- 
hold  office,  whose  private  character  ia  not  iQexpugnabSo. 
Now  that  fellow  Rambrooke  keeps  a  Frenchwoman.  It  is 
not  much  known,  but  it  is  a  fact.' 

'  Dreadful ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  I  have  no  doabt  i 
of  it.  But  he  has  no  chance  of  the  Buck-hounds,  you  may 
rely  on  that.  Private  character  ia  to  be  the  basis  of  tho 
new  government.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  that  is  a  qualifi- 
cation much  more  esteemed  by  the  constituency  than  publio 
services.  We  mast  go  with  the  times,  my  lord.  A  virtuoua 
middle  class  shiLnks  with  horror  from  French  actresses j 
and  tlie  Wealeyana,  the  Wealeyana  must  be  considered, 
Jjard  Marney.' 

'  I  always  Bubscribe  to  them,'  said  hia  loi-dship. 

'  Ah !  '  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  mysteriously,  '  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.  Nothing  I  have  heard  to-day  h 
much  pleasure  as  those  few  words.  One  may  hardly  jeat 
on  such  a  aubject,'  he  added,  with  a  sanctimonious  air; 
'  but  I  think  t  may  say,'  and  here  he  broke  into  a  horse 
smile,  '  I  think  I  may  say  that  those  aubacriptions  will  not 
be  without  their  fruit.'  And  with  a  bow  honest  Tadpole 
disappeared,  saying  to  himself  as  he  left  the  house,  '  If  you 
were  ready  to  be  conspirators  when  I  entered  the  i-oom,  my 
lords,  you  were  at  least  prepared  to  be  traitors  when  I 
quitted  it,' 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Marney,  in  the  beat  possible 
humour,  aaid  to  Loi-d  de  Mowbray,  '  Ton  are  going  to 
Wlute'a,  are  you  ?     If  so,  take  me.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  lord,  but  I  have  an  appointment 
in  the  city.  I  have  to  go  to  the  Temple,  and  I  am  already 
behind  my  time.' 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

And  why  was  Lord  de  Mowbray  going  to  the  Temple  ?  He 
had  received  the  day  before,  when  he  came  home  to  dress, 
a  disagreeable  letter  from  some  lawyers,  apprising  him 
that  they  were  instructed  by  their  client,  Mr.  Walter 
Gerard,  to  commence  proceedings  against  his  lordship  on 
a  writ  of  right,  with  respect  to  his  manors  of  Mowbray, 
Valence,  Mowedale,  Mowbray  Valence,  and  several  others 
carefrdly  enumerated  in  their  precise  epistle,  and  the  cata- 
logue of  which  read  like  an  extract  from  Domesday  Book. 

More  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  question 
had  been  mooted ;  and  though  the  discussion  had  left  upon 
Lord  de  Mowbray  an  impression  fi-om  which  at  times  he 
had  never  entirely  recovered,  still  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred since  the  last  proceedings  which  gave  him  a  movai, 
if  not  a  legal,  conviction  that  he  should  be  disturbed  no 
more.  And  these  were  the  circumstances  :  Tx>rd  de  Mow- 
bray, after  the  death  of  the  father  of  Walter  Gerard,  had 
found  himself  in  communication  with  the  agent  who  had 
developed  and  pursued  the  claim  for  the  yeoman,  and  had 
lased  for  a  good  round  sum  the  documents  on  whicli 
lat  claim  was  foanded,  and  by  which  alone  apparently 
that  claim  could  be  sustained. 

The  vendor  of  these  muniments  was  Baptist  Hatton,  and 
the  sum  which  he  obtained  for  them,  by  allowing  him  to 
settle  in  the  metropolis,  pursue  his  studies,  purchase  his 
library  and  collecticms,  and  otherwise  give  himself  that  fair 
field  which  brains  without  capital  can  seldom  comxnand, 
was  in  fact  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  Many  years 
afterwards.  Lord  de  Mowbray  had  recognised  Hatton  in  the 
prosperous  pai*liamentary  agent  who  often  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before  committees  of  pri- 
irlUcyn.  and  who  gradually  obtained  an  unrivalled  reputa 
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tiun  and  employment  in  peerage  «ihk8,  iiord  de  Mowbray 
renewed  his  acquaintaiu^B  with  a  niau  who  was  sncceaafnl  ; 
bowed  to  Hatton  whenever  they  met ;  and  finally  cooaaltcd 
him  respecting  the  barony  of  Valence,  which  liiid  been  ii 
the  old  Pita-Wareue  and  Mowbray  families,  and  to  which 
it  was  thought  tbe  present  earl  might  pi-eFer  some  bocus- 
pocnA  claim  tlu^)ugh  his  deceased  mother;  so  that,  Lowevc 
recent  was  hia  date  as  an  Bnglish  earl,  he  might  fi^re  o 
the  roll  as  a  Plantagenet  baron,  which  in  the  course  of 
another  century  would  completo  the  grand  mystificatior 
high  nobility.  The  death  of  his-  son,  dexterously  chiisteued 
Valence,  had  a  little  damped  liis  ardour  in  this  respect ; 
bnt  Btill  there  was  a  sufficiently  intimate  connection  kept 
up  between  him  and  Hatton ;  so  that,  before  be  placed  tha 
letter  he  had  received  in  the  hands  of  his  lawyers,  be  thought 
it  desirable  to  consult  Ins  ancient  ally. 

This  waa  tha  reason  that  Loi-d  dc  Mowbray  was  at  the 
present  moment  seaiwi  in  the  same  uhair,  in  the  samo 
library,  as  waa  a  few  days  baci  that  worthy  baronet,  Sir 
Vavasour  Firebrace.  Mr.  Hatton  was  at  the  samo  table 
similarly  employed  ;  liia  Persian  cat  on  his  right  hand,  and 
his  choice  spaniels  i-eposing  on  tlielr  cnshions  at  hia  feet. 

Mr,  Hatton  held  forward  his  hand  to  receive  the  letter 
of  which  Lord  de  Mowbray  had  been  speaking  to  him,  and 
which  he  read  with  great  attention,  weighing  as  it  ware 
eacli  word.  Singular  !  as  the  letter  hod  been  written  by 
himself^  and  the  firm  who  signed  it  were  only  his  instru. 
ments,  obeying  the  spring  of  the  master  hand. 

'  Very  remarkable  I '  said  Mr,  Hatton. 

'  Is,  it  not?  '  said  Lord  de  Mowbray. 

'  And  your  lordship  received  this  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  Yesterday.     I  lost  no  time  in  ooramunicatiiig  with  yon.' 

'  Jnbb  and  Jinka,'  continued  Mr.  Hatton,  musingly,  snr- 
veying  the  signature  of  the  letter.     '  A  reapectjible  firm.' 

'  That  makes  it  more  sti-ange,"  said  \m  \oT4s\vt^. 

'Ii  does,'  said  Mr.  Hatton. 
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'  A  respectable  firm  would  hardly  embark  in  such  a  pit-^- 
Deeding  without  some  show  of  pretext,'  said  Lord  de  Mo^^^"* 
bray. 

*  Hardly,'  said  Mr.  Hatton. 

*  But  what  can  they  have  ?  '  urged  his  lordship. 

*  What,  inaeed ! '  said  Mr.  Hatton.  '  Mr.  Walter  GFerai 
without  his  pedigree,  is  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan ;  and 
defy  him  to  prove  anything  without  the  deed  of  '77.' 

*  Well,  he  has  not  got  that,'  said  Lord  de  Mowbray. 

*  Safe,  of  course  ?  '  said  Mr.  Hatton. 
'  Certain.     I  almost  wish  I  had  burnt  it  as  well  as  thi 

whole  boxful.* 

*  Destroy  that  deed  and  the  other  muniments,  and  t' 
Earl  de  Mowbray  will  never  be  Baron  Valence,'  said  Mr. 
Hatton. 

*  But  what  use  are  these  deeds  now  ?  '  said  his  lordship. 
*  If  we  produce  them,  we  may  give  a  colour  to  this  fellow's 
claim.* 

*  Time  will  settle  his  claim,'  said  Mr.  Hatton ;  *  it  will 
mature  yours.     You  can  wait.' 

*  Alas  !  since  the  death  of  my  poor  boy — ' 
'It  has  become   doubly  important.      Substantiate  the 

barony,  it  will  descend  to  your  eldest  daughter,  who,  even 
if  married,  will  retain  your  name.  Your  family  will  live, 
and  ennobled.  The  Fitz-Warenes  Lords  Valence  will  yield 
to  none  in  antiquity ;  and,  as  to  rank,  so  long  as  Mowbraj 
Castle  belongs  to  them,  the  revival  of  the  earldom  is  safe 
at  the  first  coronation,  or  the  first  ministry  that  exists  with 
a  balanced  state  of  parties.* 

*  That  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,'  said  Lord  de  Mow- 
bray ;  *  and  what  do  you  advise  ?  * 

*  Be  calm,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  the 
mere  revival  of  an  old  claim,  too  vast  to  be  allowed  to  lapse 
from  desuetude.   Your  documents,  you  say,  are  all  secnroP' 

'  Be  sure  of  that.  They  are  at  this  moment  in  the  mimi- 
inent  roo'^  '^^  the  great  tower  of  Mowbray  Castle ;  in  the 
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I   box   and  in  the    same  cabinet  the;  vera  de- 
poaited — ' 

'  Wlicn,  by  placing  them  iu  your  hands,'  said  Mr.  Hattoa, 
finishing  a  sentence  which  might  have  been  awkward, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  the  rights  and  calming 
the  anxieties  of  one  of  our  ancient  houses.  I  would 
oommeod  your  lordship  to  instruct  your  lawyers  to  appear 
to  this  writ  as  a  matter  of  conree.  But  enter  into  no  details, 
bo  unnecessary  confidence  with  them.  They  are  needless. 
Treat  the  matter  hghtly,  especially  to  them.  You  wiU 
hear  no  more  of  it,' 

'  Tou  feel  confidence  ?  ' 

'  Perfect.  Walter  Gerard  has  no  documents  of  any  kind. 
Whatever  his  claim  might  be,  good  or  bad,  th.e  only  evi- 
dence that  can  prove  hia  pedigree  is  in  your  poBseasion, 
and  the  only  use  to  which  it  ever  will  be  put,  ivill  be  in 
due  time  to  seat  yoni'  grandson  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

'  I  am  glad  I  called  upon  yoa,'  said  Lord  do  Mowbmy. 

'  To  bo  sui'c.  Tour  lordship  can  spefik  to  me  without 
reserve,  and  I  am  used  to  those  start-ups.  It  is  pai-t  of  the 
trade;  but   aa  old  soldier   is   not   to   be  deceived   by  such 

'  Clearly  a  feint,  yon  think  ?  ' 

'  A  feint !  a  feint.' 

'  Good  morning.     I  am  glad  I  called.      How  goes  on 
friend  Sir  Vavasour  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  I  shall  land  him  at  last.' 

'Well,  he  is  an  excellent  neighbourly  man.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  Sir  Vavasour.  Would  yon  dine  with 
Mr.  Hatt-on,  on  Thursday  ?  It  would  give  me  and  Lad; 
dc  Jlowbray  great  pleasure.' 

'  Tour  lordship  is  extremely  kind,'  said  Mr.  Hatton  bow- 
ing with  a  slight  sarcastic  smile,  'hut  I  am  ahermit.' 

'  But  your  friends  should  seo  you  sometimes,'  said  Lord 
de  Mowbmy. 
^^Tour  lordship  is  too  good,  Viut  1  ixm  o.  ■nv'i'WiT 
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bnsineM,  and  know  my  position.     I  feel  1  am  not  at  h(B» 

Indies'  society.' 

'  Well  then,  come  to-morrow  :  I  am  alone,  and  I  will  ask 
■orae  persons  to  meet  yon  -whom  yon  know  and  like :  Sir 
Vavaaonr  and  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  and  a  moat  learned  French- 
man who  is  over  hore,  a  Vicomfe  do  Narboime,  who  i 
very  anxioua  to  make  your  acqAiaintance.  Tour  name  i 
current,  I  can  tell  yon,  at  Paris.' 

lordship  is  too  good  ;  another  day  :   T  have  a  groat 
pressure  of  affairs  at  present.' 

'  Well,  well ;  so  bo  it,      Good  morning,  Mr.  I  latton." 

Hatton  bowcid  lowly.  The  moment  tlio  door  waJ  shul, 
rubbing  his  hands,  he  said,  '  In  the  sanie  box  and  in  tho 
earae  cabinet ;  the  muniment  room  in  the  great  towor  of 
Mowbi'ay  Castle !  They  exist  and  I  know  their  where- 
abouts.    I'll  have  'em.' 


CHAPTEK  XIV,  ■^^ 

Two  and  eren  three  days  had  ixilled  over  ainco  Mr.  Tad- 
pole  had  reported  Sir  Robert  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  and 
marvcUonaly  little  had  transpired.  It  was  of  coarse  kaowu 
that  a  cabinet  was  in  formation,  and  the  daily  papers 
reported  to  the  public  the  diurnal  visits  of  certain  noble 
lords  and  right  hononrable  gentlotaon  to  the  new  firat 
1  minister.  But  the  wnrld  of  high  politics  had  suddonly 
'  become  so  cautions  that  nothing  leaked  out.  Eves  gossip 
was  at  fault.  Lord  Mamey  had  not  riceived  the  Buck- 
bounds,  though  he  nevfr  qnittcd  his  house  for  ride  or 
lounge  withont  leaving  prcciae  inati'uctions  with  Captain 
Orouse  an  to  the  identical  time  he  should  retura  home,  so 
that  hia  acceptance  sbould  not  bo  delayed.  Irelonil  wai 
not  yet  governed  by  the  Duke  of  FttK- Aq^uitaine,  and  tbfl 
;&/■/  de  Mowbmy  was  still  ungarUiTci.     T^^^a  "CKTra^^- 


Sanguis 
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iguished  noblemen  were  all  of  them  aniious — a  Uttla 
lidgetty ;  but  ut  the  aame  tiniG  it  was  not  even  whispered 
that  Lord  Rarabrooko  or  any  other  lord  had  ret^ived  the 
post  wliicb  Lord  Mamey  bad  appropriated  to  himself;  nop 
had  Lord  Killcroppy  had  a  auspicious  interriew  witli  the 
prime  minister,  which  kept  the  Duke  of  FitK-Aqnitaine 
({juBt  though  not  easy ;  while  not  a  shadow  of  coming 
evefits  bad  glanced  over  the  vacant  stall  of  Lord  Ribbon- 
viJle  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  ant!  this  made  Lord  do 
Mowbray  tranquil,  though  scarc^eiy  content.  In  the  mean, 
time,  d!iily  and  hourly  they  all  pumped  Mr,  Tadpole,  who 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  bis  reputation  for 
discretion  ;  for,  knowing  nothing,  and  beginning  himself  to 
be  perplexed  at  the  protracted  silence,  he  took  i-efuge  in 
oracular  mystery,  and  detlTerod  himself  of  certain  Dolphio 
sentences,  which  adroitly  satisfied  those  who  consult«d  liini 
while  they  never  committed  himself. 

At  length  Due  morning  there  was  an  odd  whisper  in  the 
circle  of  first  initiation.  The  blood  mantled  on  the  cheek 
of  Lady  St.  Julians ;  Lady  Doloraine  turned  pale.  Lady 
FIrebrace  wrote  contidcntial  notes  with  the  Bamc  pen  to 
Sir.  TadjKile  and  Lotd  llasquo.  Lord  Mamey  called  early 
in  the  morning  on  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine,  and  already 
found  Lord  de  Mowbray  there.  The  clubs  were  crowded 
even  at  noon.  Everywhere  a  myiteiiooa  bustle  and  an 
awful  stir. 

Wliat  could  be  the  matter  ?     What  has  happened  ? 

'  It  is  true,'  said  Sir.  Egerton  to  Mr.  Bcruers  at  Brooks'; 

'  la  it  true  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Jemiyii  of  Lord  Valentino  at  the 
Carlton. 

'  I  beard  it  last  night  at  Crockibrd'a,'  said  Mr.  Onnaby^ 
'  one  ain'ays  hears  things  there  fonr-and- twenty  hours 
before  other  places.' 

The  world  was  employed  the  whole  of  the  morning  in 
asking  and  ajisivering  this  important  qaea\i\Qti'\iS.l'w:MaT 
T»rtls   dinner-time,  it    was    actt\c4  \\ni-^eTBali'3  '«■  ** 
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affirmative,  and  tbeu  the  world  vrcnt  out  to  iine  anA  to 
MCertain  why  it  was  tme  and  how  it  wub  true. 

And  DOW  what  had  r-eally  happened  ?  What  M 
happened  was  what  ia  comnnmly  called  a '  hitch.'  There  wat 
undoubtedly  a  hitch  somewhere  aud  eomehow  ;  ahitchin  tibe 
constmction  of  the  new  cabinet.  Who  could  haye  thought 
itF  The  whig  muiiBt«rs  ib  seems  had  resigned,  but  some- 
Low  or  other  had  not  entirely  and  completely  gone  out. 
What  a  constitutional  dilemma !  The  Housca  must  cri- 
dently  meet,  address  tho  throne,  and  impeach  its  obstinate 
oounsellorB.  Clearly  the  right  course,  and  party  feeling 
ran  so  high,  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  Bomethiag 
might  be  done.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  capital  opportunity 
for  the  House  of  Lords  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage  mi 
take  what  is  called,  in  high  politrical  jargon,  tho  initiatiTe. 
Lord  Momey,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tadpole,  was  quite 
ready  to  do  this ;  and  so  was  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaino, 
and  almost  tho  Earl  de  Mowbray. 

But  tiien,  when  ail  seemed  ripe  and  ready,  and  there 
appeared  a  probability  of  the  '  Independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  '  being'  again  the  faTonrite  toaat  of  conservative 
dinners,  the  oddest  rumour  in  the  world  got  about,  which 
thi'ew  such  ridicule  on  these  great  constitutional  move- 
ments in  petto,  that,  even  with  the  Buck-hounds  in  the  dis- 
tance and  Tadpole  at  his  elbow,  Lord  Maruey  hesitated. 
It  seemed,  though  of  course  no  one  could  for  a  idoment 
credit  it,  that  these  wrong-headed,  rebellious  nu'niBtera  who 
would  not  go  ont,  wore — petticoats ! 

And  the  great  .Tamaica  debate  that  had  been  cooked  go 
long,  and  the  anjciously-expected  yet  almost  deapaired-of 
dofeotion  of  the  independent  radical  section,  and  the  full- 
dressed  viait  to  the  palace  that  had  gladdened  the  heart  of 
Ti.dpolo,  were  they  all  to  end  in  this  ?  Was  Conservatism, 
tliat  mighty  mystery  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  it 
afldr  all  to  be  brained  by  a  fan  p 

Since  the  fa-rno  of  tho  '  ImiucMca'  iioftiB%  VaA. 
|f»o  BO  ludicrously  successful. 
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Lailj*  Deloraine  consoled  bcntelf  for  the  '  Bedchamber 
Plot,'  by  declaring  that  Lady  St,  Julians  was  indirectly  the 
c&oBe  of  it,  and  that,  had  it  uot  been  for  tho  anticipation  of 
her  official  entrance  into  the  royal  apnrtmcjits,  the  con- 
spiracy would  not  have  been  more  real  than  the  Meal-tab 
plot,  or  any  other  of  the  many  imaginary  machinations  that 
still  hannt  the  page  of  history,  and  occasionally  flit  about 
the  prejudiced  memory  of  nations.  Lady  St.  Julians,  on 
the  contrary,  wrung  her  hands  over  the  unhappy  fate  of 
ber  enthralled  sovereign,  deprived  of  her  faithful  presence, 
and  obliged  to  put  up  with  tho  society  of  personages  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  and  who  called  themaelTes  the 
friends  of  lier  yoath.  The  mini*t«vs  who  had  missed, 
especially  those  wiio  bad  received,  their  appointments 
looked  as  all  men  do  when  they  arc  jilted ;  embarrassed, 
and  affecting  an  awkward  ease  ;  as  if  they  knew  something 
which,  if  they  told,  would  free  them  from  the  supreme 
ridicule  of  their  situation,  but  which,  as  men  of  delicacy 
and  honour,  they  refrained  from  revealing.  All  those  who 
had  been  in  fluttering  hopes,  however  faint,  of  receiving 
prefcrruout,  took  courage  now  that  tLe  occasion  bad 
passed,  and  loudly  complained  of  their  cruel  and  un- 
deniable deprivation.  Tho  constitution  was  wounded  in 
their  persons.  Some  fifty  gentlemen,  who  had  not  been 
appointed  nnder- secretaries  of  state,  moaned  over  tfa« 
martyrdom  of  young  ambition. 

'  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,'  said  Lord  Maraey. 
'  What  are  the  women  to  us  ? ' 

'  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,'  said  the  Dul;e  of  Fitz- 
Aqnitaine.  '  He  should  have  remembered  bow  much  he 
owed  to  Ireland.' 

'  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,"  said  Lord  de  Mow- 
bray,     '  The  garter  will  become  now  a  mere  party  badge.' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  allowed   to  the  impartial  pen  thai 
traces  these  memoirs  of  onr  times  to  agree,  MioTi^  ^w  *>. 
(UBereat  reaeon,  with   these   distinguislied  Eo\\Q"«eTft  cS.  "ffii 
Oobci-t  reel-       One  ma.j  lie  norraitted  to  t\imV  t^iW<..  -caia«^ 
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all  circomstances,   he  should  have  taken  office  in  1839. 
His  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.     In  the 
groat  heat  of  parliamentary  faction   v^hioh  had  prevailed 
since  1831,  the  royal  prerogative,  which,  unfortunately  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  and  social  welfare  of  the  people, 
had  since  1688  been  more  or  less  oppressed,  had  waned 
fainter  and   fainter.     A  youthful  princess  on  the  throne, 
whose  appearance  touched  the  imagination,  and  to  whom 
her  people  were  generally  inclined  to  ascribe  something  of 
that   decision  of  character  which  becomes  those  born  to 
command,  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  restore  th^ . 
exercise  of  that  regal  authoiity,  the  usurpation  of  whose 
Amotions  has  entaQed  on  the  people  of  England  so  much. 
suffering,  and  so  much  degradation.      It  was  unfortunate 
that  one  who,  if  any,  should  have  occupied  the  proud  and 
national  position  of  the  leader  of  the  tory  party,  the  chief 
of  the  people  and  the  champion  of  the  throne,  should  have 
commenced  his  career  as  minister  under  Victoria  by  an 
unseemly  contrariety  to  the  personal  wishes  of  the  Queen. 
The  reaction  of  public  opinion,  disgusted  with  years  of 
parliamentary  tumult  and  the  incoherence  of  party  legis- 
lation, the  balanced  state  in  the  kingdom  of  political  parses 
themselves,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign ;  these 
were  all  causes  which  intimated  that  a  movement  in  favour 
of  prerogative  was  at  hand.      The  leader  of  the  tory  party 
should  have  vindicated  his  natural  position,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  gracious  occasion  ;  he  missed  it ;  and,  as  the 
occasion  was  inevitable,  the  whigs  enjoyed  its  occurrence. 
'   And  thus  England  vritnessed  for  the  first  time  the  porten- 
tous anomaly  of  the  oligarchical  or  Venetian  party,  which 
had   in  the   old    days    destroyed  the  free  monarchy  of 
England,  retaining  power  merely  by   the  fiivour  of  the 
Court. 

But  we  forget.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  leader  of  the 

tory  pajTty ;  the  party  that  resisted  the  iruinous  mysdfica- 

[     tion  that  metamorphosed  direct  taxation  by  the  Crown  inti 
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indirect  taxation  by  the  Commons;   that  denounced  the 
Bjstem  which  mortgaged  industry  to  protect  property ;  the 
part^  that  ruled  Ireland   by  a  scheme  which  reconciled 
both  chnrches,   and   by  a  series   of   parliaments   which 
coimied  among  them  lords  and  commons  of  both  religions  ; 
thftt  has  maintained  at  all  times  the  territorial  constitution 
of  England  as  the  only  basis  and  security  for  local  govern- 
ment^ and  which  nevertheless  once  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons    a    commercial   tarifif  negociated   at 
Utrecht,  which  is  the  most  rational  that  was  ever  devised 
by  statesmen ;  a  party  that  has  prevented  the  Church  from 
being  the  salaried  agent  of  the  state,  and  has  supported 
through  many  struggles  the  parochial  polity  of  the  country 
which  secures  to  every  labourer  a  home. 

In  a  parliamentary  sense,  that  great  party  has  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  I  will  believe  that  it  still  lives  in  the  thought  and 
sentiment  and  consecrated  memory  of  the  English  nation. 
It  has  its  origin  in  great  principles  and  in  noble  instincts ; 
it  sympathises  with  the  lowly,  it^looks  up  to  the  Most 
High  ;  it  can  count  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs  ;  they  have 
met  in  its  behalf  plunder,  proscription,  and  death.  Nor, 
when  it  finally  yielded  to  the  iron  progress  of  oligarchical 
supremacy,  was  its  catastrophe  inglorious.  Its  genius  was 
vindicated  in  golden  sentences  and  with  fervent  arguments 
of  impassioned  logic  by  St.  John ;  and  breathed  in  the 
intrepid  eloquence  and  patriot  soul  of  William  Wyndham. 
Even  now  it  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ;  and,  in  an  age  of 
political  materialism,  of  confused  purposes  and  perplexed 
intelligence,  that  aspires  only  to  wealth  because  it  has  faith 
in  no  other  accomplishment,  as  men  rifle  cargoes  on  the 
verge  of  shipwreck,  toryism  will  yet  rise  from  the  tomb 
over  which  Bolingbroke  shed  his  last  tear,  to  bring  back 
strength  to  the  Crown,  liberty  to  the  Subject,  and  to 
announce  that/^power  has  only  one  duty:  to  secure  the 
social  wd&re  of  the  Peopljb. 
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^^V  DuBiKQ  tLe  week  of  poKdcal  agifAtion  wliicli  tenainatei 
^^1  with  the  inglorioua  catastrophe  of  the  Bedohamlier  plot, 
^^B  Sybil  remained  tranqail,  and  would  have  been  scarcely 
^^B  oonscioua  of  what  was  distiirbing  so  many  right  hoaourable 
^^B  hearts,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incidental  notice  of  t 
^^B  tnuisa^tiotie  by  her  father  and  his  &ie&ds.  To  the  Cbardste, 
^^B  indeed,  the  factious  embroihnent  at  first  was  of  no  great 
^^B  moment,  except  as  the  breaking  up  and  formation  of 
^^B  cabineta  m.ight  delay  the  presentation  of  the  National 
^^B  Petition.  They  had  long  ceased  to  diBtinguiali  betrweentiw 
^^B  two  parties  who  then  and  now  contend  for  power.  And 
^^V  they  were  right.  Between  the  noble  lord  who  goes  on^ 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  cornea  in,  where 
ia  the  distinctive  principle  ?  A  shadowy  difference  may 
be  simulated  in  opposition,  to  Berve  a  cry  and  stimnlate 

*the  hustings  ;  but  the  ma^k  is  not  worn,  even  in  Downing 
Street ;  and  the  conscientious  conservative  seeks,  in  tim 
pigeon-holes  of  a  whig  bu.reau,  for  the  measYires  against 
which  for  ten  years  he  has  been  sanctioning,  by  the 
Bpe.iting  silence  of  an  approving  nod,  a  genei-al  wail  of 
frenzied  alarm. 

Once  it  was  otherwise;  once  the  people  recognised  a 
party  in  tho  state  whose  principles  identified  them  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  multitude  :  but  when  tbey 
found  the  parochial  constitution  of  the  country  sacrificed 
without  a  Htrnggle,  and  a  rnde  assault  made  on  all  local 
influences  in  order  to  establish  a  severely  organised  centra- 
lisation, a  blow  waa  given  to  the  influence  of  the  priest 
and  of  the  gentleman,  the  ancient  champions  of  the  peopla 
against  arbitrary  courts  and  rapacious  parliaments,  from 
which  fciiey  will  find  that  it  re(\aireB  no  ordinary  conragB 
^H    »nd  wisdom  to  recover.  ^^^_ 
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TliP  unexpected  terminatioa  of  the  evcnta  of  Maj,  1839, 
in  the  re-establiabment  in  power  of  a  party  confessedly  too 
weak  to  carry  on  the  parliameutary  government  of  the 
conntry,  was  viewed  however  by  the  Chartista  in  a  very 
different  Hpirit  from  that  with  which  they  had  witnea 
the  outbreak  of  these  ti-ansactions.  It  had  unquestionably 
a  tendency  to  animate  their  efforts,  and  imparted  a  bolder 
tone  to  their  futore  plana  and  movements.  They  were 
encouraged  to  try  a  fall  ivith  a,  feeble  administration. 
Gerard  from  thia  moment  became  engroaaod  in  affairs  ;  1 
correspondence  greatly  increased ;  and  ho  was  so  mnch 
occupied  that  Sybil  saw  daily  less  and  less  of  her  father. 

It  waa  on  the  moi'ning  after  the  day  that  Halton  had 
made  his  first  and  unlooked-for  visit  in  Smith  Square,  that 
some  of  the  delegates,  who  had  caught  the  rumour  of  the 
resignation  of  the  whigs,  had  called  early  on  Gerard,  and 
he  bad  soon  after  left  the  house  in  their  company  ;  i 
Sybil  was  alone.  The  strange  incidents  of  the  preced 
day  were  revolving  in  her  mind,  as  her  eye  wandered 
raguely  over  her  book.  The  presence  of  that  Hatton  who 
liad  80  often,  and  in  such  different  scenes,  occupied  their 
OOnverBation ;  the  re-appearance  of  that  strangei",  wh 
anespeoted  entrance  into  their  little  world  had  eight 
months  ago  bo  often  lent  interest  and  pleasure  to  their 
life  :  these  were  materials  for  pensive  sentiment.  , 
Franklin  had  left  some  gracious  memories  with  Sybil ;  the 
natural  legacy  of  om)  ho  refined,  inteUigetft,  and  gentle, 
whose  temper  seemed  never  raffled,  and  who  evidently  ao 
■incereJy  relished  their  society,  Mowedale  rose  before  her 
in  all  the  golden  beauty  of  ifa  autumnal  hour ;  their  wild 
rambles  and  hearty  greetings,  and  earnest  converse 
when  her  father  returned  from  his  daily  duties,  and  hia  eye 
kindled  with  pleasure  as  the  accastomed  knock  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  almost  daily  companion.  In  spite  ef  the 
excit«mont   of  the   passing  moment,  its  high  hopea  c 

inptts  aspirations,  and    viaiaua  peictante  w^  ^ve^aasahl 
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Bud  of  power,  the  eye  of  Sjbil  was  dimmed  witli  cmofion 
as  bLo  recalled  that  innoceut  and  tranquil  dream. 

Her  father  had  htard  from  Franklin  after  hia  departnw 
more  than  onee ;  but  hia  letters,  though  aboandiiig 
frank  expreaeiona  of  deep  intereet  in  the  welfare  of  Gerwil 
and  his  daughter,  were  in  some  degree  constrained;  » 
kind  of  reserve  seemed  to  envelop  him  ;  they  Dever  learnt 
anything  of  hia  life  and  duties ;  he  seemed  sotnetLmea  aa 
it  were  meditating  a  departure  from  hia  country,  TheM 
was  undoubtedly  about  him  something  mysterioua  and 
unaatiafactory,  Morloy  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  spy ; 
Gerard,  leas  suBpicions,  ultimately  concluded  lliat  lie  wm 
hamased  by  his  creditors,  and  when  at  Mowedale  wM 
probubly  hiding  from  them. 

Aiul  now  the  mystery  was  at  lengtli  dissolved.  And 
what  an  explanation  !  A  Norman,  a  noble,  an  oppressor 
of  t!ie  people,  a  plunderer  of  the  church:  all  the  cbaraictera 
and  capacities  that  Sybil  had  been  bred  up  to  look  npon 
with  fe.ir  and  avei-siou,  and  to  recogniae  as  the  aotliors  of 
the  degradation  of  her  race. 

Sybil  sighed ;  the  door  opened,  and  Egremont  stood 
before  her.  The  blood  rose  to  her  cheek,  lier  heart 
trembled  J  for  the  first  time  in  his  presence  she  felt 
embarrassed  and  constrained.  His  countenance  on  the 
contrary  was  collected,  serious,  and  pale. 

'  I  ani  an  intruder,'  he  said  advancing,  '  but  I  wish  moch 
to  speak  to  you,'  and  ho  seated  liimself  near  her.  There 
was  a  momentary  pause.  '  Ton  seemed  to  treat  with 
■corn  yesterday,'  resumed  Egremont,  in  accents  less 
Bostaincd,  '  the  belief  that  sympathy  was  independent  of 
the  mere  accidents  of  position.  Pardon  me,  Sybil,  but  even 
you  may  be  prejudiced.'     He  paused. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  treat  anything  you  said  with 
Bcorn,'  replied  Sybil,  in  a  subdued  tone.  '  Many  things 
happened  yesterday,'  she  added,  'which  might  be  ofltired 
e  ezcuse  for  an  unguavdei  woTi,'  ^^ 
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*  Would  that  it  had  been  anguarded  ! '  said  Egremont, 
in  a  voice  of  melancholy.  '  I  could  have  endured  it  with 
less  repimng.  No,  Sybil,  I  have  known  you,  I  have  had 
the  happiness  and  the  sorrow  of  knowing  you  too  well  to 
doubt  the  conyictions  of  your  mind,  or  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  lightly  removed,  and  yet  I  would  strive  to  remove 
them.  Ton  look  upon  me  as  an  enemy,  as  a  natural  foe, 
because  I  am  bom  among  the  privileged.  I  am  a  man, 
Sybil,  as  well  as  a  noble.'  Again  he  paused ;  she  looked 
down,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  And  can  I  not  feel  for  men,  my  feUows,  whatever  be 
their  lot  ?  I  know  you  will  deny  it ;  but  you  are  in  error, 
Sybil ;  you  have  formed  your  opinions  upon  tradition,  not 
upon  experience.  The  world  that  exists  is  not  the  world 
of  which  you  have  read  ;  the  class  that  calls  itself  yonr 
mporior  is  not  the  san^e  class  as  ruled  in  the  time  of  ycHir 
fiathers.  There  is  a  change  in  them  as  in  all  other  things*, 
and  I  participate  in  that  change.  I  shared  it  before  I 
knew  you,  SjhSl ;  and  if  it  touched  me  then,  at  least  believe 
it  does  not  influence  me  less  now.' 

*  If  there  be  a  change,'  said  Sybil,  *  it  is  because  in  some 
degree  the  People  have  learnt  their  strength.* 

'  All !  dismiss  from  your  mind  those  fallacions  fancies/ 
said  Egremont.  ^  *The  People  are  not  strong;  the  People 
never  can  be  strong. .  Their  attempts'  at  self- vindication 
wiU  end  only  in  their  suffering  and  confusion.  It  is  civilt- 
saticMi  that  has  effected,  that  is  effecting,  this  change.  It 
is  that  increased  knowledge  of  themselves  that  teaches  tl)e 
educated  their  social  duties.  There  is  a  dayspring  in  the 
history  of  this  nation,  which  perhaps  those  only  who  are  on 
the  mountain  tops  can  as  yet  recognise.  You  deem  you 
are  in  darkness,  and  I  see  a  dawn.  ''  The  new  generation  of 
the  aristocracy  of  England  are  not  tyrants,  not  oppressors^ 
Sybil,  as  you  persist  in  believing.  Their  intelligence^ 
bettw  than  that,  their  hearts,  are  open  to  the  responsibility 
of  their  positiou.     But  the  work  that  is  before  them  i&  no 
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lioliday-work.  It  is  not  the  fever  of  soperGcial  imnalsB 
that  c&a  remove  the  deep-fixed  barriers  of  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  crime.  Enough  that  their  aympathiea  are 
fcwakened  [  time  and  thoug'ht  will  bring  the  rest,  (  They 
am  the  natnral  leaders  of  the  People,!  Sybil ;  boliere  3ia 
,^^ey  are  the  only  ones.' 

'  T!iB  leaders  of  the  People  are  those  whom  the  Peopla 
trnst,'  said  Sybil,  rather  hanghtily. 

'  And  who  may  betray  them,'  said  Egremont. 
'  Betray  them  !  '  oitclaimed  Sybil.     '  And  can  you  behcva 
that  my  father-' 

'  No,  no  ;  you  can   feel,  Sybil,   though  I  cannot  express, 
how  much    I    honour  your   father.      But  be   stands    alone 
^^     in  the  singleness  and  purity  of  his  heart.     Who  surround 
^L   IiimF' 

^^B        '  Those  wbocn  the  People  have  also  chosen ;   and  Ihim  ■ 

^^P    like  confidence  in  their  virtues  and  aUlitiea.     They  He  a 

Henate  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  millions,  with  only 

one  object  in  view,  th*  emancipation  of  their  race.     It  is 

a  anblime  spectacle,  these  delegates  of  labour  advocating 

Iflie  sacred  cause  in  a  manner  which  might  sham.e  your 
haughty  factions.  What  cau  resist  a  demonstration  so 
tmly  national !  What  can  witlistaad  the  supremacy  of  its 
moral  power  ! ' 
Her  eye  met  tjie  glance  of  Egremont.  That  brow,  foil 
of  thought  and  majesty,  was  fixed  on  his.  He  encountered 
that  face  radiant  as  a  seraph's ;  those  dark  eyes  finfihiiig 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  martyr. 

Egremont  rose,  moved  slowly  to  the  window,  gazed  in 
abstraction  for  a  few  moments  on  the  little  garden,  with  ita 
(lank  turf  that  no  foot  ever  trod,  its  mutilated  statue,  and 
its  mouldering  frescoes.  What  a  silence  ;  how  profound  ! 
What  a  prospect;  how  drear!  Suddenly  he  turned,  and 
advancing  with  a  more  rapid  pace,  he  approached  Sybil. 
Her  head  was  averted,  and  leaning  on  her  letl  arm,  she 
Beamed  lost  in  reverie.  Ej^emoat  tiiM  w^ua  Vva  ■W»«,  miA 
gemJj  taking  tor  hand.  >ie  pircaaci  "^.^.  \q  \ta  ^\«,    ^^ 
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started,  alio  look'ed  round,  agitated,  alarmeil,  wliilc  lio 
bi'eatlied  forth  in  tremulous  acc«nts, '  Let  me  express  to  j'Oi 
my  adoration  ! 

'  Ah  !  not  now  for  file  first  time,  but  for  ever ;  from  the 
moment  I  first  beheld  yon  in  the  starlit  arch  of  Maruey, 
has  yoar  Kpirit  ruled  my  being,  and  softened  every  spring 
of  niy  affections.  I  followed  you  to  yonr  homo,  and  lived 
for  a  time  content  in  the  siioat  worship  of  your  natni'e. 
When  I  came  the  laat  morning  to  the  cottage,  it  was  to  tell, 
and  to  ask,  all.  Since  thou  for  a  moment  your  imago  lias 
never  been  absent  from  my  couacioosness  ;  your  pictur 
secratea  my  hearth,  and  your  approval  has  been  the  spur 
of  my  career.  Do  nut  reject  my  love ;  it  is  deep  as  your 
nature,  and  fervent  a3  my  own.  Banish  those  prejudices 
that  bavo  embittered  your  eiistence,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
may  wither  mine.  Deign  to  retain  this  hand !  If  I  be  « 
noble,  I  have  none  of  the  accidents  of  nobility :  I  cannot 
offer  you  wealth,  splendour,  or  power ;  but  I  can  offer  yon 
the  devotion  of  an  entranced  being,  aspirations  that  yoa 
shall  guide,  an  ambition  that  you  shall  govern.' 

'  These  words  are  mystical  and  vnld,'  said  Sybil  with  an 
amazed  air ;  '  they  como  upon  me  with  convulsive  suddeu- 
rioss.'  And  she  paused  for  an  instant,  coUeeting  as  it  wei-e 
hur  mind  with  an  expression  almost  of  pain  upon  her 
countenance.  '  These  changes  of  life  are  so  strange  and 
rapid  that  it  seems  to  me  1  can  scarcely  meet  then).  You 
are  Lord  Mai-ney'a  brother ;  it  was  but  yesterday,  only 
yesterday,  I  learnt  it,  I  thought  then  I  had  lost  youi- 
friendahip,  and  now  you  speak  of — love  !  love  of  nie ! 
Ketain  your  hand  and  ahare  your  bfe  and  fortnnes  !  You 
forget  what  I  am.  But  though  I  learnt  only  yesterday 
what  you  are,  I  will  not  bo  e-o  remiss.  Once  you  wrote 
upon  a  page  yon  were  my  faithful  friend  ;  and  I  have 
I  over  that  line  with  kindness  often.  I  will  be 
r  faithful  friend  ;  I  n-ill  recall  you  to  jonrself,  1  "svU.  »i. 
it  not  bring  you  shame  and  degradation,'' 
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Oil,    Sjbil,    beloved,  beautiful  Sybil,  not    sncli  bitter 

'  No  bitternosa  to  yon  !  tliat  woald  indeed  be  harah,'  and 
she  covered  with  her  hand  her  streaming  eyes. 

'Why,  what  ia  this?'  aftei"  a  pause  and  with  an  effort 
she  exclaimed.  '  A  union  between  the  child  and  brother 
of  noblea  and  a  dangbtor  of  the  people !  Estrangement 
from  yoar  family,  and  with  cause,  their  hopes  destroyed, 
tlieir  pride  ontraged ;  alieuatiou  from  your  order,  and 
justly,  all  their  prejudices  insulted.  You  will  forfeit  every 
source  of  worldly  content  and  cast  off  every  spring  of  social 
saccess.  Society  for  you  will  become  a  great  confederatiou 
to  deprive  you  of  self-complaceacy.  Aud  rightly.  Will 
you  not  be  a  traitor  to  the  cause  ?  No,  no,  kind  friend, 
for  Bach  I'll  call  you.  Your  opinion  of  me,  too  good  and 
great  aa  I  feel  it,  touches  me  deeply.  I  am  not  used  to 
such  passages  in  life  ;  I  have  read  of  such.  Paz\3on  ma, 
feel  for  me,  if  I  receive  them  with  some  disorder.  They 
sound  to  me  for  the  first  tim«,  and  for  the  last.  Perliapa 
they  ought  never  to  have  reached  my  ear.  No  matter  now; 
I  have  a  life  of  penitence  before  me,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
be  pardoned.'     Aud  she  wepb. 

'  You  have  indeed  punished  me  for  the  fatal  accident  of 
birth,  if  it  deprives  me  of  you.' 

'  Not  so,'  she  added,  weeping ;  '  I  shall  never  he  the  bride 
of  earth  ;  and  but  for  one,  whoso  claims  though  earthly 
are  to  nio  iiTcsiatible,  I  should  have  ere  this  forgotten  ray 
hereditary  sorrows  in  the  cloister.' 

All  this  time  Egremout  had  retained  her  hand,  which  she 
had  not  attempted  to  withdraw.  He  had  bent  Lis  bend 
over  it  as  she  spoke  ;  it  was  touched  with  his  tears.  For 
some  moments  there  was  silence  ;  then,  looking  up  and  iu 
a  smothered  voice,  Egremoat  made  one  more,  effort  to 
induce  Sybil  to  consider  his  suit.  He  combated  her  views 
as  to  the  importance  to  him  of  the  eympathics  of  his  family 
dud  of  society  ;  ho  detailed  lo  bcT  V\a  tp^a  Mvd  plans  for 
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tlieir  future  welfare ;  he  dwelt  with  passionate  eloquence 
on  Lis  abounding  love.  But,  with  a  solemn  sweetness,  and 
as  it  were  a  tender  inflexibility,  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  soft  cheek,  and  pressing  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  she 
0abdacd  and  put  aside  all  his  eiibrls. 

'  Believe  me,'  she  said,  '  the  gulf  is  impass8/ble/      / 


END   OF   THE    FOURTH   BOOK. 
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'  Tkekible  newa  from  Birmingham,'  add  Mr.  Eyorton  at 
■  Brooks',  '  They  have  maaaacred  tlie  police,  beat  off  tli« 
military,  and  sacked  the  town.     News  JTi8t  nrriTed.' 

'  I  have  known  it  these  two  honrs,'  said  a  grey-headed 
gentleman,  speakiDg  witbout  taking  his  eyes  off  the  news- 
paper.     'There  is  a  cabinet  sitting  now.' 

'  Woll,  I  always  said  bo,'  said  Mr.  Egcrton;  'onr  feUowa 
onght  to  have  put  down  that  Convention.' 

'  It  is  denced  lucky,'  said  Wr.  Bernere,  '  that  the  Bed- 
chamber business  is  aver,  and  we  are  all  right.  This  aETair, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Jamaica  hitch,  would  hare  been  Fatfi] 


'These  Chartists  evidently  act  npon  a.  system,'  said  Mr. 
Egerton.  'Ton  see  they  were  perfectly  quiet  till  tlie 
National  Petition  was  presented  and  debated ;  and  now, 
almost  BimnltaneoQsly  witb  onr  refnaing  to  consider  their 
.petition,  we  have  news  of  this  ontbreak.' 

'  I  hope  they  will  not  spread,'  said  the  grey-headed  gen- 
There  are  not  troops  enough  in  the  country  if 
there  bo  anything  like  a  general  raovernent.  I  hear  they 
have  sent  tbe  Gnards  down  hy  a  special  train,  and  a  hun- 
dred more  of  the  police.    London  is  not  over- garrisoned.' 

'  They  are  always  ready  for  ariot  at  BirminghaDi,"  said  ^ 

Warwickshire  peer.   '  Trade  is  very  bad  there  and  they  snffer 

a  good  deal.     But  I  shonld  think  it  would  not  go  farther,' 

told,'  said  the  grey-headed  gentleman,  '  that  busi- 

ittir^  slack  in  aJl  tko  dialncAa.'  ^^^^^^^^ 
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'It  niigliL  be  better,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  '  biit  tliey  biivo 
got  work.' 

Here  sevora!  gentlenieD  eniorod,  iaqniring  wlietlicp  the 
eveniug  papera  were  in,  and  ■what  waa  the  news  from  Bir- 

'  I  am.  told,'  said  one  of  ihem,  '  tliat  the  police  were  rcgu- 
larly  araashod.' 

'  Ib  it  true  that  tho  military  were  really  beat  oil'?  ' 

'  Qaito  nntrne  i  the  fact  !b,  there  were  no  proper  prepara- 
tions i  the  town  was  taken  bj  surprise,  the  magiitrates  loafc 
their  heads ;  the  people  were  masters  of  the  place  ;  and 
when  tlie  police  did  act,  they  were  met  by  a  triumphant 
populace,  who  two  honra  before  would  have  fied  before 
them.      They  say  they  have  burnt  down  forty  honsoa.' 

'  It  is  abad  thing,  this  beating  the  police,'  said  the  grey- 
headed gentleman. 

'  But  what  IB  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  '  inquired  Mr. 
Bernera.     '  Are  the  rioters  pat  down  ?  ' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  '  as  I  bear.  They 
are  encamped  in  the  Bull  Ring  amid  amoking  ruins,  and 
breathe  nothing  but  havoc' 

'  Well,  I  voted  for  taking  the  National  Petition  into  con- 
sideration,' said  Mr,  Bernera.  '  It  could  do  us  no  barm, 
and  would  have  kept  things  quiet.' 

'  So  did  every  fellow  on  our  aide,'  aaid  Mr.  Egerton, '  wbo 
Wiis  not  in  office  or  about  to  be.  WeU,  Heaven  knows  what 
may  come  nest.  The  Charter  may  some  day  be  as  popular 
in  this  club  as  the  Reform  Act.' 

'  The  oddest  thing  in  that  debate,'  said  Mr.  Bernera, '  was 
Kgremont's  move.' 

'  I  saw  Mamey  last  night  at  Lady  St.  Juliana','  said  Mr.    , 
Egerton,  'and  congratulated  him  on  his  brother's  speech. 
He  looted  daggoi-s,  and  grinned  like  a  gbonl.' 

'  It  waa  a  verv  remarkable  speech,  that  of  Bgrcmont,' 
■aid  the  grey-beaded  gentleman.  '  I  wonder  "julia.t  tft-w^isAib: 

'  J  thmk  be  mast  he  going  to  fcnm  reMiaA'  BKA.'Ona^^''i<i 
vfickshire  poor.  , 
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*"WLy,  the  whole  speech  was  against   radicalism,*  sxi^ 
Mr.  Egerton. 

'  Ah,  then  he  is  going  to  tnm  whig,  I  suppose.' 

*  He  is  ultra  anti-whig,'  said  Egerton. 

*  Then  what  the  deuce  is  he  ?  '  said  Mr.  Bemera. 

*  Not  a  conservative  certainly,  for  Lady  St.  Jnlians  do(^^ 
nothing  but  abuse  him.' 

*  I  suppose  he  is  crotchety,'  suggested  the  Warwickshire^ 
noble. 

'  That  speech  of  Egremont  was  the  most  really  democratic:^ 
speech  that  I  ever  read,'  said  the  grey-headed  gentleman  ^ 
*  How  was  it  listened  to  ?  ' 

*  Oh  !   capitally,'  said  Mr.  Egerton.      '  He  has  seldon:* 
spoken  before,  and  always  slightly  though  well.     He  was 
listened  to  with  mute  attention  ;  never  was  a  better  house. 
I  should  say  made  a  great  impression,  though  no  one  kneiv 
exactly  what  he  was  after.' 

'What  does  he  mean  by  obtaining  the  results  of  the 
Charter  without  the  intervention  of  its  machinery  ? '  in- 
quired Lord  Loraine,  a  mild,  middle-aged,  lounging,  languid 
man,  who  passed  his  life  in  crossing  from  Brooks'  to  Boodle's, 
and  from  Boodle's  to  Brooks',  and  testing  the  comparative 
intelligence  of  these  two  celebrated  bodies ;  himself  gifted 
with  no  ordinary  abilities  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  care, 
but  the  victim  of  sauntering,  his  sultana  queen,  as  it  was, 
according  to  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  the  second 
Charles  Stuart. 

'  He  spoke  throughout  in  an  exoteric  vein,'  said  the  grey- 
headed gentleman,  '  and  I  apprehend  was  not  very  sure  of 
i>-      his  audience ;  but  I  took  him  to  mean,  indeed  it  was  the 
A  gist  of  the  speech,  that  (if  you  wished  for  a  time  to  retain 
your  political  power,  you  could  only  effect  your  purpose  by 
securing  for  the  people  greater  social  felicity.'  ^ 
v     \      *  Well,  that  is  sheer  radicalism,'  said  the  Warwickshire 
peer;  '  pretending  that  the  people  can  be  better  oiF  than 
they  ai*e,  is  radicalism  and  nothing  else.' 


Tin:  rn-o  s-atio\s.  : 

*I  fear,  tf  tbat  bo  radicaliam,'  said  Lord  Loraino,  ' 
must  all  take  a  lonf  out  of  the  same  book.  Sloane  iras 
Baying  at  Boodle's  JQBt  now  that  he  looked  forward  to  tho 
winter  in  his  country  witb  hoiTor.' 

'  And  they  bare  no  mannfftctureB  there,'  said  Mr.Egcrton. 

'  Sloane  was  always  a  croaker,'  said  the  W«rwicksbiro 
peer.  '  He  always  eaid  the  New  Poor  Law  would  not  act, 
and  there  ia  no  part  of  the  country  where  it  works  so  wp'l 

*  They  say  at  Boodle'a  there  ia  to  be  an  increase  to  the 
army,'  said  Lord  Loraine ;  '  ten  thousand  men  immedifttely ; 
decided  on  by  the  cabinet  this  afternoon.' 

'  It  conld  hardly  have  leaked  out  by  this  time,'  said  the 
grey-headed  gentleman.  '  The  cabinet  were  Bitting  leas 
than  an  hour  ago.' 

'Theybiive  been  up  a  good  hour,'  said  Lord  Loraine, 
'quite  long  enou^'h  for  their  decisions  to  be  known  in  St. 
James'  Street,  In  the  good  old  times,  George  Famley  naed 
always  'to  walk  from  Downing  Street  to  this  place  the 
moment  the  council  waa  np  and  tell  ns  eyerything.' 

'  Ah  !  those  were  the  good  old  gentleman- like  times,'  said 
Mr.  Berners,  '  when  members  of  Parliament  had  nobody  to 
pleaee  and  ministers  of  State  nothing  to  do.' 

The  riots  of  Birmingham  occurred  two  months  after  tha 
eventa  tbat  closed  our  last  book.  That  period,  so  far  aa  the 
obvious  movements  of  the  Chartists  were  concerned,  had 
been  passed  in  preparations  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  National  Petition,  which  the  parliamentary 
embroilments  of  the  spring  of  tbat  year  had  hitherto  pro. 
cra-stinated  and  prevented.  The  petition  was  ultimately 
carried  down  to  Westminster  on  a  triumphal  car,  aecom-  i 
panied  by  all  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  in  solemn  | 
procession.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  machine  in 
order  to  introduce  the  buge  bulk  of  parchment,  signed  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  persona,  into  the  House  of  Commonev 
and  thns  sapport^d,  its  vast  form  rema\nc4  ou  'ilws  %««  'i. 
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^^H   whicb  woa  not  decmei!  by  the  people  commeDSHrate  with 

^^B  the  importance  of  the  occaBion,  decided  on  rejecting  the 

^^f  prayer  of  the  Petition,  and  &Din  that  moment  the  party  in 

the  Contention  who  advocated  a  reconrae  to  physical  force 

in   order  to   obtain   their  pnrpoae,  was  in   the   ascendant. 

The  National  Petition,  and  the  belief  that,  although  its 

»obj(.'ctB  'wonld  not  at  present  be  obtained,  yet  a  aoleron 
and  prolonged  debate  on  ita  prayer  would  at  least  hold  oat 
to  the  working  classes  the  hope,  that  their  rights  might 
from  that  dato  rank  among  the  acknowledged  subjects  of  pai^ 
liamentary  discussion,  and  ultimately,  by  the  force  of  discus- 
sion, be  recognised,  as  other  rights  of  other  portions  of  the 
i  people  once  equally  disputed,  had  been  the  means  by  which 
the  party  in  the  Convention  who  upheld  on  all  occasions 
the  supremacy  of  moral  power  had  been  abla  to  curb  the 
energetic  and  reckless  minority,  who  derided  from  the  firsi 
ftll  other  methods  but  terror  and  violence  as  effective  of 
their  end.  The  hopes  of  all,  the  vanity  of  many,  wero  frus- 
trated and  shocked  by  finding  that  the  exertions  and  expen- 
diture of  long  months  were  not  only  fruitless,  but  had  not 
even  attracted  as  numerous  an  assembly,  or  excited  as  much 
interest,  aa  an  ordinary  party  struggle  on  some  petty  point 

tof  factitious  interest,  forgotten  as  soon  as  fought  The  atten- 
tion of  the  working  classes  was  especially  called  by  their 
leaders  to  the  contrast  between  the  interest  occasioned  by  the 
endangered  constitution  of  Jamaica,  a  petty  and  exhausted 
colony,  and  the  claims  for  the  same  conatitntional  rights  by 
tho  working  millions  of  England.  In  the  first  inatance.  not  a 
member  was  absent  from  his  place ;  men  were  brought  indeed 
from  distant  capitals  to  participate  in  the  struggle  and  to 
decide  it ;  the  debate  lasted  for  days,  almost  for  weeks ;  not 
a  public  man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  country  withheld  the 
expression  of  his  opinion;  the  fate  of  governments  was  in- 
volved in  it ;  cabinets  were  overthrown  and  reconstmcted 
ia  the  tbroea  and  tum^t  ot  tW  &\.t\^«,  aii^  (<n  Uda  ^ivt 
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time  for  a  long  period,  the  Sovereign  personally  interposed 
in  publia  transactions  with  a  nigniGcance  of  cbaracter,  which 
made  the  working  classes  almost  believe  that  the  privileged 
had  at  last  found  a  maater,  and  the  unfranchised  regained 
bheir  natural  chief.  The  mean  position  which  tlio  Sason 
mnltitade  occupied,  as  distinguished  fi*om  the  Jamaica 
planters,  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts.  From  that  moment 
all  hope  of  relief  from  the  demonstration  of  a  high  moral 
conduct  in  the  millions,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  welt- 
regulated  order  of  public  life  which  would  intimate  their 
fitnoaa  for  the  possession  and  fulfilment  of  public  rights, 
vanished.  The  party  of  violence,  a  small  minority,  as  is 
usuaUy  the  case,  bnt  consisting  of  men  of  determined 
character,  triumphed ;  and  the  ontbreak  at  Birmingham 
was  the  first  consequence  of  t^ose  reckless  counsels  that 
were  destined  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  years  to  inflict  on 
tho  working  classes  of  this  couutry  so  much  safTcring  and 
disaster. 

It  was  about  tliis  lime,  a  balmy  momisg  of  July,  thftt 
Sybil,  tempted  by  the  soft  sonahine,  and  a  longing  fui'  tlio 
sight  of  flowers  and  turf  and  the  spread  of  winding  waters, 
wenti  forth  from  her  gloomy  domicile  to  those  bc^ntitiil 
gardens  that  bloom  in  that  once  melancholy  region  of 
marsh,  celebrated  in  old  dnys  only  for  its  Dutch  canal  and 
its  Chinese  bridge,  and  now  not  unworthy  of  the  royal 
park  that  encloses  them.  Except  here  and  there  a  pretty 
□nrsery-maid  with  her  interesting  chaise;  some  beautiful 
child  with  nodding  plume,  immense  bow,  and  gorgeous 
eosh;  the  gardens  were  vacant.  Indeed  it  was  only  at 
this  early  hour,  that  SybU  found  from  experience  that  ik 
was  f^reeable  in  London  for  a  woman  nnaccorapaniod  to 
venture  abroad.  There  is  no  European  city  where  can 
fair  Bisters  are  so  little  independent  as  in  our  metropoliB ;  u 

Something  of  the  renovating  influence  of  R  boa.ii.t\£a.\  vas^. 
tare  was  naaded  by  the  daagbter  of  Gerar^  ^oa  -w^fc  A "^i^ 
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momeiit  anxious  and  dispirited.  The  outbreak  at  Birming- 
ham, the  conviction  'hat  anch  proceedings  must  nUimatelj 
prove  fatal  to  tlie  caase  to  wliich  she  was  devoted,  thedork 
apprehenflion  that  her  father  was  in  some  manner  impli- 
cated in  thia  movement,  which  had  commenced  with  ao 
much  public  disaster,  and  which  menaced  conseqnencea 
still  more  awful ;  all  theae  events,  and  fears,  and  sad  fore- 
bodings, acted  with  immenso  inilaence  on  a  temperament 
which,  thoagh  gift«d  with  even  a  Bubhme  courage,  was 
singularly  sensitive.  The  quick  and  teeming  imagination 
of  Sybil  conjured  up  a  thousand  fears  which  were  in  some 
degree  unfounded,  in  a  great  degree  esaggerated  ;  but  thia 
is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  creative  mind  practising  on  the 
inexperienced. 

The  shock  too  had  been  sudden.  The  two  months  that 
had  elapsed  aince  she  had  parted,  as  ahe  aupposed  for  ever, 
from  Egremont,  while  they  had  not  leaa  abounded  than  the 
preceding  time  in  that  pleasing  public  excitement  which  her 
father's  career,  in  her  estimation  alike  useful,  honourable, 
and  distinguished,  occasioned  her,  bad  been  fruitful  in 
Bome  Banrce«  bf  salisfaction  of  a  softer  and  more  domestic 
c^racter.  The  acquaintance  of  Hatton,  of  whom  they  saw 
a  great  deal,  had  very  much  contributed  to  the  increased 
Mnenity  of  her  life.  He  was  a  moat  i^freeable,  instructive, 
and  obliging  companion  ;  who  seemed  peculiarly  to  possess 
the  art  of  making  life  pleasant  by  the  adroit  management 
of  nnobtrusive  resources.  He  lent  Sybil  books ;  and  all 
that  he  recommended  to  her  notice  were  of  a  kind  that 
harmonised  with  her  sentiment  and  taste.  Ho  furnished 
her  from  his  library  with  splendid  works  of  art,  illustrative 
of  those  periods  of  our  history,  and  those  choice  and  costly 
edifices  which  were  associate  with  her  iondest  thonght  and 
fancy.  He  placed  in  her  room  the  best  periodical  Ht«rfttnre 
of  the  dpy,  which  for  her  was  a  new  world  ■,  he  (umished 
her  with  newspapers  whose  columns  of  discussion  tanght 

;  thai  the  opinions  ahe  \i&d  em'bTacc&  -neT«  ^uA.  louitaa 
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tioned  .  as  a!ie  had  never  st^on  a  journal  in  her  life  before, 
except  a  stray  number  of  the  '  Mowbray  Phalanx,'  or  tho 
metropolitan  publication  whicb  was  dovot*ii  to  the  cause  of 
the  National  Convention,  and  reported  her  father's  speeches, 
the  cBect  of  this  reading  on  her  intelhgence  was,  to  say  tihe 
least,  Bug^stire. 

Mnoj  a  morning  too  wlica  Gerard  was  disengaged, 
Hatton  would  propose  tliat  they  should  show  Sybil  some- 
thing of  the  splecdour  or  the  rarities  of  the  metropoliB ; 
its  public  bnildingB,  museums,  and  galleries  of  art.  SybQ, 
though  nninHtmctcd  in  painting,  had  that  native  taste 
which  requires  only  observation  to  arrive  at  true  resalta. 
She  was  much  interested  with  all  she  gaw  and  all  that 
occarred,  and  her  jfratifieation  waa  heightened  by  tbi* 
society  of  an  individual,  who  not  only  sympathised  with  all 
she  felt,  bttt  who,  if  she  made  an  inquiry,  waa  ever  ready 
with  an  instructive  reply.  Hatton  poured  forth  the  taste 
und  treasares  of  a  wcU-Btored  and  refined  intelligence.  And 
then  too  always  easy,  bland,  and  considerate ;  and  though 
with  luxuries  and  conveniences  at  his  command,  to  partici- 
pate  in  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  embarrassing  to  his  companions,  with  ho  much  tact, 
that  either  by  an  allusion  to  early  days,  happy  days  when 
he  owed  so  much  to  Gerard's  father,  or  some  other  mode 
equally  felicitous,  ho  contrived  completely  to  maintaia 
among  them  tbe  spirit  of  social  equality.  In  the  evening, 
Hatton  generally  looked  in  wben  Gerard  was  at  home,  and 
on  Sundays  they  were  always  together.  Their  common 
faith  was  a  bond  of  union  which  led  them  to  the  same  altar, 
and  on  that  day  Hatton  had  obtained  their  promise  always 
to  dine  with  liira.  He  was  careful  to  ascertain  each  holy 
day  at  what  chapel  the  music  was  most  exquisite,  that  tho 
most  passionate  taste  of  Sybil  might  be  gratified.  Indeed, 
during  this  residence  in  London,  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
nf  making  her  acquainted  with  some  of  the  great  maatfita  o( 
the  hamiin  voice  was  perhaps  to  SjV\\  a  bou'e^i  t^^  ■^«»»».i* 
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not  liie  leaet  iiniiortant.  For,  tlioagli  it  was  not  dounuid 
consistent  with  tbe  Pntnre  diifcipliae  whiuli  she  contemplated 
to  enter  a.  theatre,  there  were  yet  occasions  which  per- 
mitted her,  under  every  advantage,  to  listen  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  master-pieces  of  sacred  melody.  Alone, 
with  Hatton  and  her  father,  eho  often  ponred  forth  thosi 
tones  of  celestial  sweetness  and  ethereal  power  that  bad 

1^     melted  the  soul  ot  Egremont  amid  the   rnins  of  Mamej 

H  Abbey. 

^H      More  intimately  acquainted  with  Sybil  Gerard,  Hatton 

'■  had  shmnk  from  the  project  that  he  had  at  first  so  crudely 
formed.  There  was  something  about  her  that  awed,  while 
it  fitBcinated  him.  He  did  not  rclinqnish  his  purpose,  fo( 
it  was  a  rale  of  his  life  never  to  do  that;  but  ho  postponed 
the  plans  of  its  fulfilment.  Hatton  was  not,  what  is  com- 
monly nndcrstood  by  the  phrase,  in  iove  with  Sybil :  cer- 
tainly not  passionately  in  love  with  her.  With  all  bis 
d.aring  and  talents,  and  fine  taste,  there  was  in  Hatton  Huoh 
a  vein  of  thorough  good  sense,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  act  or  even  to  think  anything  that  was  ridiculous. 
Ho  wished  still  to  marry  Sybil  for  the  great  object  that  we 
have  stated  ;  he  had  a  mind  quite  eqnal  to  appreciate  her 
admirable  qualities,  hut  sense  enough  to  wish  that  she 
were  a  less  dazzling  creature,  becanae  then  be  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  accomplishing  his  end.  He  perceived, 
when  he  had  had  a  dne  opportunity  to  study  her  chs- 
riicter,  that  the  cloister  waa  the  natural  catastrophe  im- 
pending over  a  woman  who,  with  an  exalted  mind,  great 
abilities,  a  fine  and  profound  education,  and  almost  super- 
natoral  charms,  found  herself  born  and  rooted  in  the  ranks 
of  a  degraded  population.  All  this  Hatton  understood  ;  it 
was  a  conclusion  he  had  gradually  arrived  at  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  induction,  and  by  vigilant  observation  that 
in  its  study  of  cliaracter  had  rarely  been  deceived ;  and 
when,  one  evoniiig,  with  an  art  that  could  not  be  suspected, 
Ji0  aoundvd  Gsrard  on  the  EutuTe  of  ^aB  i!La.'a^\ict,\«  ^ims^ 
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tliat  tlie  clear  intellect  and  utraiglitforward  eagacity  of  the 
&tliei'  liad  arrived  at  tlio  Bame  rcault.  '  She  ivialieB,'  said 
Gerard,  "  to  take  the  veil,  and  I  only  oppose  it  for  a  time, 
that  Bbo  may  have  somo  knowledge  of  life  and  a.  otcar 
conception  of  what  she  is  about  to  do.  I  wish  not  that  she 
nhonld  hereafter  reproach  her  father.  But,  to  my  mind, 
Sybil  is  right.  She  cannot  look  to  marriage :  no  man  that 
she  could  marry  wonld  be  worthy  of  her.' 

During  these  two  montha,  and  especially  during  the  last, 
Morley  was  rarely  in  London,  though  ever  much  with 
Oerard,  and  often  with  his  daughter,  during  liis  visitn. 
The  neceasary  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Convention,  the  delegates  had  visited  the  members,  the 
preparations  for  the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition 
had  been  completed ;  the  overthrow  of  the  whig  govern- 
ment, the  abortive  oflbrt  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  return  of 
the  whig  administration,  and  the  consequent  measures  had 
occasioned  a  delay  of  two  months  in  the  presentation  of  the 
groat  document :  it  was  well  for  Gerard  to  remain,  who 
was  a  leader  in  ilelMiti',  and  wnose  aoscnce  for  a  week 
would  have  endangered  his  position  as  the  head  of  a  party, 
bnt  these  considerations  did  not  influence  Morloy,  who  had 
already  found  great  inconvenience  in  managing  his  journal 
at  a  distance ;  so,  about  the  middle  of  May,  ho  had  re- 
turned toSIowbray,  coming  up  occasionally  by  the  train  if 
anything  important  were  Btirriug,  ov  bis  vote  could  be  of 
service  to  his  friend  and  colleague.  Tho  affair  of  Birming- 
ham, however,  had  alarmed  Morley,  and  he  had  writton  up 
to  Gerard  that  he  should  instantly  repair  to  town.  Indeed 
he  was  expected  the  very  morning  that  Sybil,  her  father 
having  gone  to  tho  Convention,  where  there  were  at  thia 
veiy  moment  fiery  debates,  went  forth  to  take  the  momiug 
air  of  summer  in  the  gardens  of  St.  James'  Park. 

It  was  a  real  summer  day ;  largo,  round,  glossy,  fleecy 
clouds,  as  white  and  shining  aa  glaciora,  studded  witb  tkoii 
id  immovable  forma  lh«  dee^  VVaa  1^^-    '^^'g^ 
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r  breezo,  though  tliQ  air  was  mellow, 
halmy,  and  eihilaratiog.  There  was  a  bloom  upon  tli« 
trees,  the  waters  glitterud,  the  priamatit;  ivild-fowl  dived, 
breathed  again,  and  aguin  disappeared.  Beautiful  children, 
fresh  and  sweet  as  the  new-born  rose,  glanced  about  with 
the  gestures  and  sometimes  the  voices  of  Paradise.  And 
in  the  distance  rose  the  sacred  towers  of  the  great  Western 
Minster. 

How  fail'  is  a  garden  amid  the  toils  and  passions  of 
existence  !  A  curse  upon  those  who  vulgarise  and  desecrate 
tlieae  holy  haunts ;  breaking  the  hearts  of  nursery-maids, 
and  amoking  tobacco  in  the  palace  of  thu  i-oso  ! 

The  mental  clcuds  dispelled  as  Sybil  felt  the  freshness 
and  fragrance  of  nature.  The  colour  came  to  her  cheek ; 
the  deep  brightness  returned  to  her  eye  :  her  step,  that  at 
first  hod  been  languid,  and  if  not  melancholy,  at  least  con- 
templative, became  active  and  animated.  She  forgot  tlio 
cares  of  life,  aud  was  touched  by  all  tlio  sense  of  all  ita  en- 
joyment. To  move,  to  breatiie,  to  feel  the  sunbeam,  were 
aenaiblo  and  surpassing  pleasures.  Cuuuful  by  nature, 
notwithstanding  her  stately  thoaghts  aud  solemn  life,  a 
brilliant  smile  played  on  her  soraphic  face,  as  she  marked 
the  wild  passage  of  the  daring  birds,  or  watched  tlie 
thougbtleaa  grace  of  infancy. 

She  rested  herself  on  a  bench  beneath  a  branching  elm, 
and  her  eye,  which  for  some  time  had  followed  the  varioas 
objects  that  bad  attiactcd  it,  was  now  fixed  in  abatractioa 
on  the  sunny  waters.  The  visions  of  past  life  rose  before 
her.  It  was  one  of  those  reveriea  when  the  incidouta  of  our 
cxistenco  are  mapped  before  ua,  wiion  each  ia  considered 
with  relation  to  the  rest,  and  assumes  in  our  knowledge  ita 
distinct  and  absolute  position;  when,  as  it  wore,  we  take 
Utock  of  our  osperienco,  aud  ascertain  bow  rich  aomjw  and 
pleasure,  feeling  and  thought,  intercourse  with  oar  follow- 
oreatnros  and  the  fortuitous  mysteries  of  life,  have  made  oa 
ill  HrudonL 
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Thtj  qaick  intelligence  and  the  ardent  imagination  of 
SyhH  had  madu  her  comprulieucl  with  ferrour  the  two  idoas 
that  had  been  impressed  on  hei-  _yoang  mind ;  the  oppression 
ol' her  Chnrchand  the  degradation  of  her  people.  Educated 
in  solitude  and  exchanging  thoughts  only  with  individu&la 
of  the  same  sympathies,  these  impressions  had  resolved 
themselves  into  one  profound  and  gloomy  conviction  that 
>rld  was  divided  only  between  the  oppressoi-s  and  the 
With  her,  to  be  one  of  the  people  was  to  ba 
miserable  and  innocent ;  one  of  the  privileged,  a  lusnriona 
tyrant.  In  the  cloister,  in  her  garden,  amid  the  scenes  of 
su&ering  which  she  often  visited  and  always  solaced,  she 
had  raised  up  two  phantoms  which  with  her  represented 
human  nature. 

Bnt  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months  had  operated 
a  great  change  in  these  impressions.  She  had  seen  enongh 
to  suspect  that  the  world  was  a  moi-e  complicated  system 
than  she  had  preconceived.  There  was  not  that  strong  and 
rude  simpUcity  in  its  organisation  which  she  had  supposed. 
The  characters  were  more  varions,  the  motives  more  mixed, 
the  classes  more  blended,  the  elements  of  each  more  aubtia 
and  diversified,  than  she  had  imagined.  The  people,  she 
found,  was  not  that  pare  embodiment  of  unity  of  feeling,  of 
interest,  and  of  purpose,  which  she  had  pictured  in  ber 
abatractioci.  The  people  liad  enemies  among  the  people ; 
their  own  passions;  wbich  made  them  ofkn  sympathise, 
often  combine,  with  the  privileged.  Her  father,  with  aU 
his  virtues,  all  his  a.bilities,  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
simplicity  of  aim,  encountered-  rivals  in  their  own  Convett. 
tion,  and  was  beset  by  open,  or,  still  worse,  secret  foes. 

Sybil,  whose  mind  had  been  nurtured  with  great  thonghts, 
and  with  whom  success  or  failure  alike  partook  of  Iha 
heroic,  who  had  hoped  for  triumph,  hut  who  was  prepared 
for  sacrifice,  found  to  her  snrpiise  that  great  thoughts 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  world  ; 
tliat   human  alfairs,   oven   in   s.u   age   ot    i;«'^c\aM\c\i^  %9t. 
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tlie  subject  of  oomjiromise;  and/that  tlie  essfliice  of  coni- 
promisB  18  littleness.  )  She  thought  that  the  People,  calm 
and  collected,  conacions  at  last  of  their  strength  and  con. 
fident  in  their  holy  cause,  had  but  to  express  their  pure  and 
noble  convictions  by  the  delegates  of  their  choice,  and  thai 
[  &n  antique  and  decrepit  authority  must  bow  before  the 
'  irreaistible  influence  of  tlieir  moral  power.  These  delegates 
of  their  choice  turned  out  to  be  a  plebeian  senate  of  wild 
ambitions  and  sinister  and  selflah  ends,  while  the  decrepit 
anthority  tliat  she  had  been  taught  existed  only  by  tlie 
snfierance  of  the  millions,  was  compact  and  organised,  witli 
every  element  of  physical  power  at  its  comm.and,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  interests,  the  sympathies,  the  honest  convio- 
tions,  and  the  strong  prejudices  of  classes  influential  not 
merely  from  their  wealth  but  even  by  their  numbers. 

Nor  could  she  resist  the  belief  that  the  feeling  of  the  rich 
towards  the  poor  was  not  that  sentiment  of  unmingled  hate 
and  scorn  which  she  associated  with  Norman  conquerors 
and  feudal  laws.  She  would  ascribe  rather  the  want  of 
Bynipathy  that  unquestionalily  exists  between  Wealth  and 
Work  in  England,  to  mutual  ignorance  between  the  classes 
which  possess  these  two  great  elements  of  national  pro- 
sperity ;  and  though  the  source  of  that  ignorance  was  to  be 
Bought  i n  |i|p  tpppft on fi| p i rmi  m  a fji  n opH  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, the  consequences  perhaps  had  outlived  the  causes,  as 
custom H  survive  opinions. 

Sybil  looked  towards  Westminster,  to  those  proud  and 
passionate  halls  where  assemblee  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  rapacious,  violent,  and  litiuglity  body,  which 
had  brought  kings  and  prelates  to  the  block ;  spoiled 
churches  and  then  seized  the  sacred  manors  for  their  per- 
sonal prey;  invested  their  own  possessions  with  infinite 
privileges,  and  then  mortgaged  for  their  state  and  empire 
the  labour  of  countless  generations.  Conid  the  voice  of 
■olaco  sound  from  such  a  quarter  F 
S/bil  aafolded  a  journal  wUc\i  ab)e\it«^ViT<ra^\.\uat,tiav 
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(rt  be  rend  fnr  the  first  time  ;  but  ndW  for  tlio  first  time  to 
be  read  alono,  undisturbed,  in  a  acene  of  Boftness  and 
serenity.  It  contained  a.  report  of  tbe  debate  in  tlit  Uouae 
of  Commona  on  the  pi^sentation  of  the  National  Petition  ; 
that  importadt  docanient  which  had  been  the  means  of 
drawing  forth  Sybil  from  her  solitude,  ond  of  teaching  her 
Bomething  of  that  world  of  which  Rhe  had  often  pondered, 
and  yet  whicli  slie  had  so  imccurately  preconceived. 

Yes  !  there  was  one  voice  that  had  sounded  in  that  proud 
Parliament,  that,  free  from  the  slang  of  faction,  had  dared 
to  express  immortal  trnths;  the  voice  of  anoble,  who  wtli- 
ont  being  a  demagogue,  had  upheld  the  popular  cause ;  had 
pronounced  his  conviction  that  the  rights  of  labour  were  as 
sacred  as  those  of  pi-operty  ;  that  if  a  difference  were  to  ho 
ealabliehad,  the  interests  of  the  living  wealth  ought  to  be 
preferrcJ  ;  who  had  declared  that(the  social  happiness  of 
the  millions  ahonid  be  the  first  object  of  a  statesman,^ and 
that,  if  this  were  not  achieved,  tlirones  and  dominions,  the 
pomp  and  power  of  courts  and  empires,  were  alike  worthless. 

With  a  heart  not  without  emotion,  with  a  kindling 
cheek,  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  Sybil  read  the  speech 
of  Egremont,  She  eeaacd  ;  still  holding  the  paper  with 
one  hand,  she  laid  on  it  tlie  other  with  tendernesH,  and 
looked  up  to  breathe  as  it  were  for  i-elief,  Cofiire  her 
Btood  the  orator  himself. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EflBEMONT  had  recognised  Sybil  as  she  entered  the  garden. 
He  was  himself  crossing  the  park  to  attend  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  sat  for  the  first  time 
that  morning.  The  meeting  had  been  formal  and  biiof, 
the  committee  soon  adjourned,  and  Egremont  repoired  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  in  the  hope  of  still  fiudv'^^  S^\s\\. 
He  approached  iier   not  ■wilh.ont  BomA  -roittwcQ.^ 
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^roservt,  and  yet  witli  k-nderness,  '  Tiiia  ia  (i  giwat,  all 
nnexpocted  pleasure  indeed,'  ho  said,  in  a  faltering  tone. 
She  hrid  looked  np;  tlie  expression  of  an  agitation,  not 
distressfiil,  oa  her  beautiful  countenance  could  not  ba 
concealed.  She  smiled  through  a  gualiiiig  vieioo. ;  and, 
witli  a  flushed  cheek,  impelled  perhaps  by  her  native 
frankness,  perhaps  by  some  softer  and  irresistible  feeling  of 
gratitude,  respect,  regard,  she  said  in  a  low  Toice,  '  I  was 
reading  your  beautiful  epeeob,' 

'Indeed,'  said  Egremout  mnch  moved,  'that  is  u 
bonour,  a  pleasure,  a  reward,  I  never  could  harve  mva 
hoped  to  attain.' 

'By  all,'  continued  Sybil  with  more  self-possession, 'it 
must  he  read  with  pleasure,  with  advantage,  but  by  me, 
oh  !  with  what  deep  interest.' 

'  If  anythiug  that  I  said  finds  an  echo  in  your  bieast," 
and  here  he  hesitated ;  '  it  will  give  me  confidence  for 
the  future,'  he  huriiedly  added. 

'  Ah  !  why  do  not  others  feel  like  you  ! '  said  Sybil,  '  aQ 
would  not  then  bo  hopeless.' 

'  But  yoa  are  not  hopeless  ?  '  said  Egremont,  and  lie 
seated  himself  on  the  bench,  but  at  some  distance  ti'om  her, 

Sybil  shook  her  head, 

'  But  when  we  spoke  last,'  said  Egremont,  '  you  viet'e 
fall  of  confidence ;  in  your  oause,  and  in  your  means." 

'  It  is  not  very  long  ago,'  said  Sybil,  '  since  we  thus 
epoke,  and  yet  time  in  the  interval  has  taught  me  some 
bitt«r  truths.' 

'  Truth  is  precious,'  said  Egremont,  '  to  na  alt  ;  and  yet 
I  fear  I  could  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  cause  tbat 
deprived  you  of  your  eangoiue  faith,' 

'  Alas  !  '  said  Sybil  mournfully,  '  I  was  but  a  dreamer  of 
dreams :  I  wake  from  my  hallucination,  as  others  have  done, 
I  suppose,  before  me.  Like  them,  too,  I  feel  the  glory  of 
life  has  goue  ;  but  my  content  at  least,'  and  she  bent  her 
head  njeckh',  '  has  never  re&tedj  \  \io^,  Iqq  \iimr\i  an  LLi> 
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•You.  are  depressed,  dear  Sybil  ?  ' 

'  I  am  THihappy.  I  am  ansioua  about  my  fatlier.  I  fear 
tbat  ho  ia  surrounded  by  men  unworthy  of  Lis  conSdenw. 
These  scenes  of  violence  alarm  me.  Uutler  any  circum. 
ettmces  I  should  ehrmk  from  tbem,  but  I  am  impreBsed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  can  bring  na  nothing  but 
disaster  and  disgrace.' 

'  I  honour  your  father,'  said  Egremont ;  '  I  know  no  man 
whose  character  I  esteem  so  traly  noble ;  such  a  just 
compound  of  intelligence  ani  courage,  and  gentle  and 
generous  impulse.  I  should  deeply  grieve  were  he  to 
conapromise  himself.  But  yon  have  influence  over  him, 
the  greatest,  as  you  have  over  all.  Connael  him  to  returo 
to  Mowbray.' 

'  Can  I  give  counsel  ? '  said  Sybil,  '  I  who  have  been 
wrong  in  all  my  judgments  ?  I  came  up  to  this  city  with 
him,  to  bo  hia  guide,  his  guardian.  What  aiTOgance ! 
What  short-sighted  pride  !  I  thought  the  People  all  felt 
as  I  feel ;  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sustain  and 
animate  him ;  to  encourage  him  when  he  flagged,  to 
uphold  him  when  he  wavered.  I  thought  that  moralj 
power  must  govern  the  world,  and  that  moral  power  was 
embodied  in  an  assembly  whose  annals  will  be  a  eeriea 
of  petty  intrigues,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  violent  machiJ 
nations.' 

'  Exert  every  energy,'  said  Egremont,  '  that  your  father 
shoiild  leave  London  immediately  ;  to-morrow,  to-night  if 
possible.  After  this  business  at  Birmingham,  the  govern- 
ment must  act.  I  hear  that  they  vrill  immediately  increase 
the  army  and  the  police  ;  and  that  there  is  a  circular  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Loid  lueutenaats  of  counties. 
But  the  government  will  strike  at  the  Convention.  The 
members  who  remain  will  be  the  victims.  If  your  father 
return  to  Mowbray,  and  be  quiet,  he  has  a  chance  of  not 
being  diatnrbed.' 

'  An  igaobla  end  of  many  lofty  hopes,'  «ki&  ^jX^. 
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I        '  Let  us  retain  our  bopes,'  said  Egromont,  ■  and  cherii 

*  I  have  none,'  she  replied. 

'  And  I  am  eanguiue,'  said  Egi'omont. 

'  Ah  !  because  you  have  made  a  beaotifiil  speech.  But 
Ihej  will  listen  to  you,  they  will  cheer  you,  but  they  will 
never  follow  yon.  The  dove  and  the  eagle  will  not  mate ; 
the  hon  and  the  Inmb  will  not  lie  down  together ;  aud  the 
CODqneruin  will  never  rescue  the  conquered.' 

Egreniont  shook  Lis  head.  '  You  still  will  cherish  these 
phantoma,  dear  Sybil  1  and  why?  They  are  not  visions  nf 
delight.  Believe  mo,  they  are  as  vain  as  tbey  are 
i  distressing.  The  mind  of  England  is  the  mind  ever  of  the 
/  vising  nifn  Trust  me,  it  ia  mth  the  People.  And  not  the 
less  ao,  because  this  feeling  ia  one  of  wbich  even  in  a  great 
d^ree  it  ia  unconscious.  Those  opinions  which  yon  havy 
been  educated  to  dread  and  mistmst,  are  opinions  tbnt 
we  dying  away.  Predominant  opinions  are  generally  the 
opinions  of  the  generation  that  is  vanishing.  Let  an 
accident,  which  speculation  could  not  foro.iee,  the  balancei! 
state  at  this  moment  of  parliamentary  parties,  cease,  and  in 
B  few  years,  more  or  less,  cease  it  must,  and  you  will 
witness  a  development  of  the  new  mind  of  England,  which 
will  make  up  by  its  rapid  progress  for  its  retarded  action, 
I  live  among  these  men  ;  I  know  their  inmost  souls ;  I 
wateh  their  instincts  and  their  impulses ;  I  know  the 
principles  which  they  have  imbibed,  and  I  know,  however 
hindered  by  circumstances  for  the  moment,  those  principles, 
must  bear  their  fruit.  It  will  be  a  produce  hostile  to  the 
oligarchical  system.  The  future  principle  of  English 
politics  ^wjll  not  bo  a  levelling  principle ;  not  a  principle 
adverse  to  privileges,  but  fa,vourab]e  to  their  extension.  It 
will  seek-io-ensurB  eqiiality.  nat  by  levelling  the_Fow,  but 
hy  pipvn.ting  tlift   Mn.Tiy  ' 

Icdulging  for  some  little-  time  in  the  mutual  reflections 
whfcb  the    tone    of  the  eonversaVVoti  atise&a'tei,  ^-j^Hi.^l 
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length  rosD,  and,  auying'  that  she  hoped  by  this  time  I 
^ther  might  havo  roturned,  bade  faruwell  to  Egremont, 
bnt  ho,  also  rising,  would  for  a,  timu  accompany  her.  At 
the  gate  of  the  gardens,  however,  she  pansed,  and  said 
with  a  soft  Bad  smile,  '  Here  we  mnat  part,'  and  extended  to 
htm  her  hand. 

'  Heaven  will  guard  over  yoa  ! '  said  Egremont,  '  for  you  J 
are  a  celestial  charge.' 


CHAPTER   m. 

As  Sybil  approached  her  home,  she  recognised  lior 
frtther  in  the  conrt  before  their  house,  aoROmpanied  by 
Bcvcml  men,  with  whom  he  seemed  on  tlie  point  of  going 
forth.  She  was  so  anxious  to  speak  to  Gerard,  that  she 
did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  advsnce.  There  was  a  stir  as 
mho  entered  tlie  gate ;  the  men  ceased  talking,  some  stood 
sloof,  all  welcomed  her  with  ailent  rrspect.  With  one  or 
two  Sybil  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  ;  at  least  by  name 
or  person.  To  them,  as  she  passed,  she  bent  her  head ; 
and  then,  going  np  to  lior  father,  who  was  about  to  welcome 
lior,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  calmness,  and  with  a  semblance 
of  composure,  '  If  yon  are  going  out,  dear  tathor,  I  ahonld 
tike  to  see  yon  for  one  moment  first,' 

'A  moment,  friends,'  said  Gcrnrd,  'with  your  leave;' 
»nd  he  accompanied  his  daughter  into  the  house.  He 
would  have  stopped  in  the  hall,  hut  she  walked  on  to  their 
room,  and  Gerard,  though  pressed  for  time,  was  compelled 
to  follow  her.  When  they  had  entered  their  chamber, 
Sybil  closed  the  door  with  care,  and  then,  Gerard  sitting, 
or  rather  leaning  carelessly,  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  she 
said,  '  We  are  once  more  togetlier,  dear  father ;  wo  will 
never  again  be  Bepariited,' 

Gerard  sprang  quickly  on  his  legs,  his  eye  kindled,  hia 
dicct  Sashed.      '  Somotliing  taa  bcppe^s^  to  ■^ott-.^'qV^'' 
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I  '  5o,'  slic  said,  aliaking'  her  Lead  moamfullj',  '  not  thal| 

Dnt  Bometliing  may  happen  to  jon.' 

'  How  BO,  my  child  ? '  said  her  father,  relapsing  into  his 
customary  good-tempered    placidity,  and    speaking  in  an 

(easy,  measured,  almost  drawling  tone  that  was  habitual  to 
'  Tea  are  in  danger,'  said  Sybil,  '  great  and  immediate. 
No  matter  at  this  moment  how  I  am  persuaded  of  this  :  I 
wish  no  myHterioH,  bnt  there  is  no  time  for  details.  The 
government  will  strike  at  the  Convention ;  they  are 
resolved.  This  outbreak  at  Birmingham  has  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  They  have  already  arrested  the  leaders 
there ;  they  will  seize  those  who  remain  here  in  avowed 
correspondence  with  them.' 

'  If  they  arrest  all  who  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
Convention,'  said  Gerard,  '  they  will  have  enough  to  do.' 

'  Yea :  bnt  yon  take  a  leading  part,'  said  Sybil ;  '  yon 
are  the  individual  they  would  select.' 

'Would  you  Lave  mo  hide  myself,'  said  Gerard,  'just 
becauBO  something  is  going  on  besides  talk  ?  ' 

'  Besides  talk  ! '  exclaimed  Sybil.  '  0  !  my  father,  what 
thoughts  are  these  !  It  may  be  that  words  are  vain  to  save 
Ds  ;  but  feeble  deeds  are  vainer  far  than  words.' 

'I  do  not  see  that  the  deeds,  though  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  are  so  feeble,'  said  Gerard  ;  '  their  boasted 
police  are  beaten,  and  by  the  isolated  movement  of  an 
nnorganiaed  mass.  Wbat  if  the  outbreak  had  not  been 
ft  soKtary  one  ?     What  if  tlie  people  had  been  disciplined  ?' 

'  What  if  everything  were  clianged,  if  everything  were 

contrary  to  what  it  la  ?  '  said  Sybil,     '  The  people  are  not 

L   disciplined  ;  their  action   will   not  be,  cannot  be,  coherent 

I  anil  uniform ;  these  are  riots  in  which  yon  are  involved, 

~  not  reyolutions ;    and  you  will    bo  a   victim,  and  not  ii 

Gktrard    looked   thoughtful,    but  not  anxiona: 
BioBieBtaij pause,  he  aud,  'N7e  m^iat,  &cA^\m-ii 
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few  aiTOBta,  Sybil.  These  are  hap-hazai'd  pranks  of  a 
government  that  wants  to  ten-ify,  but  is  itaelf  frightened, 
I  have  not  connselled,  none  of  ua  have  counselled,  tbis  stir 
at  Birmingham,  It  ia  a  caBualtj.  We  were  none  of  n« 
prepared  for  it.  But  great  things  spring  from  casualties. 
I  say  the  police  were  beaten,  and  the  troops  alavmod  ;  and 
I  say  this  was  done  without  organiaatiou,  and  in  a  single 
spot.  1  am  as  much  against  f'ccblo  deeds  as  you  can  be, 
Sybil ;  and  to  prove  this  to  yoa,  our  conversation  at  the 
moment  you  arrived  was  to  take  care  for  the  future  that 
there  shall  be  none.  Neither  vain  words,  nor  feeble  deeds, 
for  the  fttture,'  added  Gerard,  ajid  lie  moved  to  depart. 

Sybil  approached  him  with  gentleness ;  she  took  his 
hand  as  if  to  hid  liim  farewell;  she  retained  it  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  with  a 
glance  at  the  same  time  aeriows  and  soft.  Then,  throwing 
lier  arms  round  his  neck  and  leaning  her  check  upon  his 
breast,  she  murmared,  '  0 !  my  father,  your  child  ia  moat 
unhappy,' 

'  Sybil,'  exclaimed  Gerard,  in  a,  tone  of  tender  reproach, 
'  this  is  womanish  weakness ;  I  love  but  must  not  share 
it." 

'  It  may  be  womanish,'  said  SybU,  '  bat  it  is  wise :  for 
wha.t  should  make  na  unhappy  if  not  the  sense  of  impending, 
yet  unknown,  danger  ?  ' 

'  And  why  danger  ?  '  said  Gor.ard. 

'  Why  mystery  ?  '  said  Sybil.  '  Why  are  you  ever  pre- 
occupied and  involved  in  dark  thoughts,  my  father  ?  It  ia 
not  the  pressure  of  business,  as  you  will  perhaps  tell  me, 
that  occasions  this  change  in  a  disposition  so  frank  and 
even  careless.  The  ]ii'ossure  of  affairs  is  not  nearly  so 
great,  cannot  ha  nearly  so  great,  as  in  the  early  period 
your  flSBomhling,  wlicu  the  ejca  of  the  whole  country  were 
ou  you,  and  yon  were  in  communication  with  all  parts  of 
it.  How  often  have  you  told  me  that  there  was  no  degrei 
qf  baaiacsa  which  yoii  found  irkaome?      TStyw  '^i 
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difaperHcJ  ftnd  scntlered;  no  (liscnBsions,  no  comfniltaei, 
little  con'BEpondeneo  ;  end  yon  joarsolf  are  ever  brooding, 
and  ever  in  conclave  too,  with  persona  wbo,  I  know,  for 
Stephen  Laa  told  me  eo,  are  the  preachers  of  TJolence; 
Tiolence  perlinpa  that  some  of  them  may  preach,  jet  will 
not  practise :  both  bad ;  traitors  it  may  he,  or,  at  the  best, 
hare-brained  meii.' 

'  Stephen  ia  prejudiced,'  said  Gerard.  '  He  is  a  vision- 
ary, indulging  in  impossible  dreams,  and  if  possible,  little 
deaiiuble.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
or  the  cliarncter  of  Jiia  countrymen.  Englishmen  want 
hia  joint-stock  felicity;  thpy  want  their  rights, 
jilsiatent  with  the  rights  of  other  classes,  but  with- 
fhich  the  i-ighte  of  other  clasaea  cannot  and  ought  not 
e  secure.' 

'  Stephen  is  at  leaat  your  friend,  my  father ;  and  onco 
you  honoured  him.' 

'And  do  80  now,  and  lovo  him  very  dearly.      I  ionour 

him  for  his  great  abilitiea  and  knowledge.      Stephen  ia  a 

Boholar ;  I  have  no  pretensions  that  way ;  but  I  can  feel 

the  pulse  of  a  people,  and  can  comprehend  the  signs  of  the 

times,  Sybil.      Stephen   was   all   very   well   talking  in  oar 

cottage  and  garden  at  Mowbray,  when  we  had  nothing  to 

I  do ;    bnt  now   we   mast  act,    or  others   will  act  for  us. 

K  Stephen  ia  not  a  practical  man  ;  he  is  crotchety,  Sybil,  ajid 

I  that's  jnst  it.' 

'But  violence  and  action,'  said  Sybil,  'are  they  iden- 
tical, my  father  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  apeak  of  violence.' 

'No  ;  but  you  looked  it.  I  know  the  language  of  your 
countenance,  e'von  to  the  quiver  of  your  lip.  Action,  as 
you  and  Stephen  once  taught  me,  and  I  think  wiacly,  was 
to  prove  to  our  rulera  by  an  agitation,  orderly  and  intel- 
lectual, that  we  were  sensible  of  our  degradation  ;  and  that 
it  was  neither  Christianlite  nor  pradent,  neither  good  nor 
insfi  to  iet  ua  remais  bo,    T\i&ti  'Jo^l  &^^,  «ii&  i«a  ^^  \\. 
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wu1l  ;  tlio  respect  of  the  world,  eTon  of  those  who  diflered 
from  JOQ  in  interest  or  opinioD,  yu&a  not  withheld  from  ;ou, 
and  can  be  wittheld  from  none  who  eiercise  the  moral 
power  that  apringa  from  great  talunta  and  a  good  caDse. 
TTon  have  let  this  great  moral  power,  thia  pearl  of  price,' 
Raid  Sybil,  with  emotion  ;  '  wo  cannot  conceal  it  from  onr- 
aelves,  my  father ;  yon  have  let  it  eacape  from  yonr  hands.' 

Gerard  looked  at  her  as  alie  spoke,  with  an  eameatneas 
Bnuoiial  with  him.  As  she  cefiaed,  he  cast  his  eyes  down, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  deep  in  thought;  then,  looking 
up,  he  aaid,  '  The  season  for  words  ia  past.  I  mnst  begone, 
dear  Sybil.'      And  he  moved  towards  tlie  door. 

'  You  shall  not  leave  me,' said  Sybil,  springing  forward, 
and  seizing  iiis  arm. 

'  What  would  you,  what  would  yoa  ?  '  said  Gerard, 
distressed. 

'That  we  Blionid  quit  tliia  city  to-night.' 

'  Wiat,  quit  my  post  ? ' 

'  Why  yours  ?  Have  not  yonr  colleagues  dispersed  ?  In 
not  yonr  assembly  formally  adjourned  to  another  town  ?  1b 
it  not  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates  liavo 
returned  to  theii'  homes  ?     And  why  not  yon  to  yours  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  home,'  said  Gerard,  almost  in  a  voice  of 
harshnesa.  '  I  came  here  to  do  the  business  that  was 
mutting,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  do  it.  I  am  no 
ohaogeling,  nor  can  1  reQne  and  split  straws,  like  yonr 
pliilosophers  and  Morleys  ;  but  if  the  people  will  struggle, 
I  will  Btmggle  with  them  ;  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  front, 
Ifor  will  I  be  deterred  from  my  pnrpoae  by  the  tears  of  a 
girl,'  and  he  released  himself  from  the  hand  of  hia  daoghter 
with  abrnptness. 

Sybil  looked  up  to  heaven  with  streaming  eyes,  aud 
clasped  her  hands  in  unutterable  woe.  Gerard  moved  again 
towards  the  door,  but  before  he  reached  it  his  step'  faltered, 
and  he  turned  again  and  looked  at  his  daa^VW-^  VVCa 
B  nfld  an-Tiety,      She  remamoi  m  Ow 
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tioii,  Biivc  tbat  her  anna  that  bad  fallen  wore  crossed  befon 
hor,  and  her  dowuwftrd  glajiue  seemed  fixed  in  deep  ab- 
straction. Her  father  approached  her  nnnoticed  ;  he  took 
her  hand  ;  sho  started,  and  looking  round  with  a  cold  and 
disti-essed  eipresaion,  said,  in  a  smothered  tone,  '  I  thought 
you  had  gone." 

'Not  in  anger,  my  sweet  child,'  and  Geraid  pressed  her 
to  his  heart. 

'  Bnt  yon  go,'  murraared  Sybil. 

'  These  men  await  me,'  said  Gerard.  '  Onr  conncii  b  al 
importance.  Wo  must  take  some  immediate  steps  for  the 
aid  of  our  brethren  in  distress  at  Birmingham,  and  to  dis- 
oonntenance  similar  scenes  of  outbreak  to  this  a&air  :  but, 
the  moment  this  is  over,  I  will  come  back  to  yoii ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  it  shall  be  as  yon  desire ;  to-morrow  we  will 
return  to  Mowbiay.' 

Sybil  returned  her  father's  embrace  with  a  warmth 
which  expressed  her  sense  of  Kis  kindness  and  lier  own 
soothed  feelings,  but  she  said  nothing ;  and,  bidding  her 
now  to  be  of  good  chcor,  Gerard  quitted  the  apartment. . 
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CHAPTER,  IV. 


The  clock  of  St.  John's  church  struck  three,  and  tho 
Block  of  St.  John's  church  struck  fonr ;  and  tie  fifth  lionr 
sounded  from  St.  John's  church;  and  the  clock  of  St. 
John's  was  sounding  six.  And  Gerard  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. 

The  time  for  awhUe  after  his  departure  bad  been  com- 
paratiyely  light-hearted  and  agreeable.  Easier  in  her  mind 
and  for  a  time  busied  with  the  preparations  for  their  Jonr- 
ney,  Sybil  sat  by  tlio  open  window  more  serene  and 
cheerfal  than  for  a  long  period  had  been  her  wont.  Some- 
times she  turned  for  a  moment  from  ber  Tolume  and  fell 
into  a  reyerie  of  the  rcormw  ani  o?  ^lyw^w^-s .    '^ wiwd 
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tlirougb  the  mftgic  haze  of  time  and  distance,  the  scene  of 
ner  youth  assnmed  a  character  of  tenderness  and  even  of 
peaceftJ  bliss.  She  aighed  for  tlie  days  of  their  cottage  dad 
their  garden,  when  the  discontent  i>f  her  father  was  only 
theoretical,  and  their  political  Qg£cla»es~WEre  limited  to  a 
discnssion  between  him  and  Morley  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  01'  the  principles  of  society.  Tho  bright  waters  of 
the  Mowe  and  its  wooded  bills ;  ber  matin  walks  to  the 
convent  to  visit  Ursula  Trafford,  a  pilgrimage  of  piety  and 
charity  and  love;  the  faithful  Harold,  so  devoted  and  bo 
intelligent;  even  tbe  crowded  tannics  of  labour  and  suffer- 
ing among  which  she  ghded  like  an  angel,  blessing  and 
blessed  ;  they  rose  befoi-e  her,  those  touching  images  of 
the  post,  and  ber  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  of  tender- 
ness, not  of  gloom. 

And  blended  with  them  the  thought  of  one  who  bad 
been  for  a  season  the  kind  and  gentle  companion  of  her 
girlhood,  that  Mr.  Franklin  whom  she  had  never  quite 
forgotten,  and  who,  alas !  was  not  Mr.  Fiunklin  after  all. 
Ah  !  that  was  a  wonderful  history  ;  a  somewhat  thrilling 
chapter  in  the  memory  of  one  bo  innocent  and  bo  young! 
His  voice  even  now  lingered  in  her  ear.  She  recalled 
without  an  effort  those  tones  of  the  morning,  tones  of 
tenderness,  and  yet  of  wisdom  and  considerate  thought, 
tliat  had  sonnded  only  for  her  welfare.  Never  had  Egre- 
mont  appeared  to  her  in  a  light  so  subduing.  He  was 
what  man  should  be  to  woman  ever :  gentle,  and  yet  a 
gnide.  A  thousand  images  dazzling  and  wild  rose  in  her 
mind  ;  a  thousand  thoughts,  beautiful  and  quivering  as  the 
twilight,  clustci'ed  ronnd  her  heart  ;  for  a  moment  she 
indulged  in  impossible  dreams,  aad  seemed  to  have  entered 
a  newly  discovered  world.  The  horizon  of  her  experience  * 
expanded  like  the  glittering  heaven  of  a  fairy  tale.  Hop 
eye  was  fixed  in  lustrous  contemplation,  the  flush  < 
cheek  was  a  messenger  from  her  heart,  t\\a  Kicv«TiiiCTv\.  s&.  _^ 
^Qr  ntoatb   woald  have   in    an    inatant    ^lecQtaa  ^ 
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when  the  olock  of  St,  John's  stnick  four,  and  Sybil  started 

The  clock  of  St.  John's  atruck  four,  and  Sybi!  became 
aniions ;  tlie  clock  of  8t.  John's  Btmck  6ve,  and  Sybil 
bocamo  disqnictcd  ;  restless  and  perturbed,  she  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  chnmber,  her  books  long  since  throwD 
aside,  when  the  clock  of  St.  John's  struck  six. 

She  claaped  her  hands  atid  looked  np  to  heaven.  Then 
was  a  knock  at  the  street  door  ;  she  herself  sprang  out  to 
open  it.     It  was  not  Gerard.     It  was  Morley. 

'  Ah !  Stephen,'  said  Sybil,  with  a  coantenance  of 
nndisgnised  disappointment,   '  I  thought  it  was  my  lather.' 

'  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  hini  here.' 
Bdid    Morley.     '  However,    with  your    permission    I  will 

'  And  bo  will  soon  an-ive,'  said  Sybil  (  '  I  am  saro 
be  will  soon  arrive.  I  have  been  expecting  bim  eveij 
minute  — ' 

'  For  hours,'  added  Morley,  finishing  her  sentence,  M 
they  entered  the  room.  '  The  business  that  be  is  on,'  h< 
continued,  thi-owing  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  recklees- 
rosa  very  unlike  hi.s  usual  composure  and  oven  precision, 
'  tlio  business  that  he  is  on  is  engrossing.' 

'Thank  Heaven,'    said  Sybil,    'we  leave  this  plfwe^ 


^ 


'  Hah  ! '  said  Morley,  starting,  '  who  told  you  so  P 

'  My  father  has  so  settled  it ;   has  indeed  promised: 
that  we  shall  depart,' 

'  And  yon  were  anxions  to  do  so.' 

'  ilost  anxions  ;  my  mind  is  prophetic  only  of  misobi 
to  bim  if  wo  remain.' 

'  Mine  too.       Otherwise  I  should  not  have 
day.' 

'  Yon  have  seen  lira,  1  hope  ?  '  said  Sybil. 

'  /  have ;  I  have  been  lionra  with  bim.' 
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'Yea;  at  this  iieadstrong  uoiiiicil ;  and  I  have  Been  Liin 
ilince ;  alone.  Whatever  hop  to  him,  ray  conscience  is 
aaaoilcd.' 

'  Tou  terrify  me,  Stephen,'  said  Sybil,  rising  from  her 
Beat.  'What  can  happen  to  him  ?  What  would  he  do, 
what  would  you  resist  ?     Tell  me,  tell  me,  dear  friend.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,'  said  Moi-ley,  pale,  and  with  a  slight  bitter 
smile,  '  Oh  !  yea  ;  dear  friend  !  ' 

'  I  said  dear  friend,  for  so  I  deemed  yon,'  said  Sybil ; 
'  and  fio  we  have  ever  found  yon.  Wby  do  you  stare  at  me 
no  strangely,  Stephen  ?  ' 

'  So  you  deem  me,  and  so  you  have  ever  fonnd  me,'  said 
Morley,  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone,  repeating  her  words. 
'  Well ;  what  more  would  you  have  P  What  more  should 
any  of  as  want  P  '   lie  asked  abruptly. 

'  I  want  no  more,'  said  Sybi],  iunocently. 

'  I  warraat  mo,  you  do  not.  Well,  weU ;  nothing  matters. 
And  30,'  bo  added  in  his  ordinary  tone,  '  you  are  waiting 
for  yonr  father  p  ' 

'  Whom  you  have  not  long  since  seen,'  said  Sybil,  '  and 
whom  you  espectcd  to  find  here  ?  ' 

'  No !  '  said  Morley,  shaking  liia  head  with  the  same 
bitter  smile  ;   '  no,  no,  I  didn't.     I  came  to  find  you.' 

'  You  have  something  to  tell  me,'  said  Sybil,  eameatly. 
'  Something  has  happened  to  my  father.  Do  not  break  it 
to  me;  tell  me  at  once,'  and  she  advanced  and  laid  her 
hand  npon  bis  arm. 

Morley  trembled  ;  and  then  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
voice,  said,  '  No,  no,  no !  nothing  has  happened.  Much 
may  happen,  but  nothing  has  Lappeaed.  And  we  may 
prevent  it.' 

'  Tell  me  what  may  happen  ;  tell  me  what  to  do,' 

'  Toot  father,'  said  Moriey,  slowly  rising  froni  his  seat 
and  pacing  the  room,  and  speaking  in  a  low  calm  voice, 
'your  father,  and  my  friend,  i.i  in  this  position,  S^hily  t^^ 
i^^Bpuiug  against  the  State.' 
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'  Tea,  ' 


aid  Sybil,  very  pale,  speaking  almost  ii 
whisper,  and  with  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  lier  oompanion, 
■Tell  me  aU.' 

'  I  will.  He  is  conspiring,  I  say,  against  the  State.  To- 
night they  meet  in  secret,  to  give  the  last  finish  to  thoii 
plans ;  and  to-night  thoy  will  be  arrested.' 

'  0  God  ! '  said  Sybil,  clasping  her  liands.     '  He  told  me 

'Who  told  you  tmth  ?  '  said  Morley,  springing  to  her 
side,  in  a  hoarse  voioe,  anA  with  au  eye  of  fire. 

'  A  friend,'  said  Sybil,  dropping  her  arms  and  bending 
her  head  in  woe  ;  '  a  kind,  good  friend.  I  met  him  bnt 
this  morn,  and  he  warned  me  of  all  this.' 

'  Hah,  hah  !  '  said  Morlej,  n-ith  a  sort  of  stifled  langli ; 
'  Hah,  hah !  he  told  yon,  did  he  ?  the  kind  good  friend 
whom  you  met  this  mornicg  ?  Did  I  not  warn  j"ou,  Sybil, 
of  the  traitor  ?  Did  1  not  tell  yon  to  beware  of  taking  this 
false  aristocrat  to  your  hearth  ;  to  worm  out  all  the  secrets 
of  that  home  that  he  once  pollnted  by  his  espionage,  and 
now  would  desolate  by  his  treason  ?  ' 

'  Of  whom  and  what  do  you  speak  ?  '  said  Sybil,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair. 

'  I  speak  of  that  base  spy,  Egremont.' 

'  Yon  slander  an  honourable  man,"  said  Sybil,  with 
dignity.  '  Mr.  Egremont  has  never  entered  this  house 
since  you  met  him  here  for  the  first  time  ;  save  once.' 

'  He  needed  no  entrance  to  this  house  to  worm  out  its 
Becreta,'  said  Morley,  maliciously.  '  That  could  bo  more 
adroitly  done  by  one  who  had  assignations  at  command 
with  the  most  charming  of  its  inmates.' 

'Unmannerly  ::liurl  I'  exclaimed  Sybil,  starting  in  her 
chair,  her  eye  flashing  lightning,  her  distended  nottril 
quivering  with  scorn. 

'  Oh !  yes,  I  am  a  churl,'  said  Morley ;  '  I  know  1  am  ft 
churl.  Were  I  a  noble,  the  daughter  of  the  people  would 
indescend  to  treat  me  w\tU\iisa  cauXjcs^^' 
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-*The  (laughter  of  the  people  luTea  truth  anil  manly 
bearing,  Stepbeii  Morley ;  and  will  treat  with  contempt 
%[[  those  ytiia  slander  women,  whether  they  bo  nobles  of 

'  And  where  is  the  slanderer  ?  ' 

'  Aak  him  wlio  told  you  I  Leld  asaignations  with  Mr, 
Egremont,  or  with  any  one.' 

'  Mine  eyea,  mine  own  eyes,  were  my  iufomiant,'  said 
Morley.  '  Thia  morn,  the  very  morn  I  arrived  in  London, 
I  learnt  how  your  matina  were  now  spent.  Yea !  '  he 
added,  in  a.  tone  of  moumfal  anguish,  '  I  passed  the  gate  of 
the  gardens  ;  1  witnessed  your  adieus.' 

'  We  met  by  liaKard,'  said  Sybil  in  a  calm  tone,  and  with 
an  expression  that  denoted  ahe  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  '  and  in  all  probabihty  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
Talk  not  of  these  trifles,  Stephen  ;  my  father,  how  can  we 
save  him  ? ' 

'  Are  they  trifles  ? '  said  Morley,  slowly  and  earnestly, 
walking  to  her  aide,  and  looking  her  intently  in  the  face. 
'  Are  they  indeed  triftes,  Sybil  ?  Oh !  make  me  credit 
that,  and  then — '  he  paused. 

Sybil  returned  hia  gaze  :  the  deep  lustre  of  her  dark 
orb  rested  on  his  peering  vision ;  his  eye  fled  from  the 
unequal  contest;  his  heart  throbbed,  his  limbs  trembled; 
be  fell  upon  bis  knee. 

'  Pardon  tue,  pardon  me,'  he  said,  and  he  took  her  hand. 
*  Pardon    the    most    miserable    and    the  most   devoted  (^ 


'  What  need  of  pardon,  dear  Stephen  ?  '  said  SybU  in 
soothing  toue.      '  In  the  agitated  hour  wild  words  escape.    , 
If  I  have  used  them,  I  regret  ;   if  you,  I  have  forgotten.' 

The   clock   of  St.  John's  told  that  the   sixth   hour  ^ 
more  than  half-past. 

'  Ah !  '  said  Sybil,  withdrawing  her  hand,  '  yon  told  i 
Low  predoua  was  time.     What  can  we  do  ?  ' 

liariey  rose  from  hia  kneeling  po^tioiL,  ox^^  w^uxt.  '\ 
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■liamber,  lost  for  some  moments  in  deep  meditation. 
Suddenly  lie  seized  lier  arm,  and  said,  '  I  can  endure  iw 
longer  the  aoguish  of  my  lifo  r  I  love  yon,  and  if  yon  wiil 
not  be  mine,  I  care  for  no  one's  fate.' 

not  born  for  love,'  said  Sybil,  frightened,  yet 
Bideavonring  to  conceal  her  alarm. 

a  all  bom  for  love,'  said  Morley.  '  It  is  the 
principle  of  existence  and  its  only  end.  And  love  of  yon, 
Sybil,'  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  pathos,  '  has 
been  to  me  for  yeara  the  hoarded  treasure  of  my  life.  For 
this  I  have  haunted  your  hearth  and  hovered  round  your 
home ;  for  this  I  have  served  your  father  lite  a  slave,  and 
ewlwrtred  in  a  cause  with  which  I  have  little  sympathy, 
and  which  can  meet  with  no  success.  It  is  your  image 
that  has  stimnlated  my  ambition,  developed  my  powers, 
anstained  me  in  the  hour  of  hamilialaon,  and  seonred  me 
that  material  prosperity  which  1  can  now  command.  Oh  ! 
deign  to  share  it ;  Bhare  it  with  the  impassioned  heart  and 
the  devoted  life  that  now  bow  before  you ;  and  do  not 
ahrink  from  them  because  they  are  the  feelings  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  People.' 

'  You  astound,  you  overwhelm  me,'  said  Sybil,  agitated. 
*  You  came  for  anotlter  pwrpose,  we  were  speaking  of 
other  feelings  ;  it  la  the  hoar  of  exigency  you  chooRe  for 
these  strange,  those  startling  words.' 

'  I  also  have  my  hour  of  exigency,'  said  Morley,  '  ami 
its  minutes  are  now  numbering.      Upon  it  all  depends.' 

'Another   time,'   said    Sybil,   in  a  low   and    deprecatory 

ce ;   '  speak  of  these  things  another  time  !  ' 
The  caverns  of  my  mind  arc  open,'  said  Morley,  ■  and 
they  will  nob  close.' 

Stephen,'  said  Sybil,  '  dear  Stephen,  I  am  grateful  for 
jronr  kind  feelings ;  but  indeed  this  is  not  the  time  foi 
Bnoh  passages  :  cease,  my  friend  !  ' 

'  I  came  to  know  my  fate,'  said  Morley,  doggedly. 

It  i$  a  sacrilego  of  aentimgaV  aw^  ft'^Xa^  ^ai^ej^  ta^ 
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longer  to  restrain  lier  ematiou,  *  to  obtrude  its  expros^iion 

f.  a  daaghter  at  such  a  moment.' 

•  Ton  woald  not  deem  it  so  if  jou  loved,  or  if  you  could 

Sybil,'  said  Jlorley,  mournfully,     'Why,  it  is  a 

I  moment  of  deep  feeling,  and  suited  for  the  espresaion  of 

'   deep  feeling.     You  would  not  have  answered  thus,  if  he 

who  had  been  kneeling  here  had  been  named  E^remont.' 

'  He   would   not  have  adopted   a  course,'    said   SyHI, 
nnable  any  longer  to  restrain  her  displeasure, '  so  selGsh,  so 


!  she  loves  liim !  '  eiclaimcd  Jlorloy,  springing  on 
bis  legs,  and  with  a  demoniac  laugh. 

There  was  a.  pause.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
Sybil  would  have  loft  the  room  and  terminated  a  dis- 
tressing interview,  but  in  the  present  inatanco  that  waa 
impossible  ;  for  on  the  continiuLnco  of  that  interview  any 
hope  of  assisting  her  lather  depended.  Morley  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  leaning  tack  in  silence 
with  his  face  covered  i  Sybil  was  disinclined  to  revive 
conversation  about  her  father,  because  she  had  already 
perceived  that  Morley  was  only  too  much  aware  of  the 
command  which  the  subject  gave  him  over  her  feelings 
even  condnct.  Tet  time,  time  now  full  of  terror,  time 
was  stealing  on.  It  was  evident  that  Morley  would  not 
break  the  silence.  At  length,  unable  any  longer  to  rep 
her  tortured  heart,  Sybil  said,  '  Stephen,  be  generous ; 
speak  to  me  of  your  friend.' 

'I  have  no  friend,'  said  Morley,  without  taking  hia 
hands  irom  his  face. 

'  The  Saints  in  heaven  have  niercy  on  me,'  said  Sybil, 
'  for  I  am  very  wretched.' 

'  No,  no,  no  ! '  said  Morley,  rifling  rapidly  from  hia  sent, 
and  a^in  kneeling  at  her  side,  '  not  wretched ;  not  that 
tone  of  anguish  !  What  can  I  do  ?  what  any  ?  Sybil,  dcBreit 
Sybil.  I  love  you  so  much,  so  fervently,  bo  devot«dlj  ^ 
none  can  lore  j'ou  as  I  do  ;  say  not  you  ».io  wreX.a\«i\'' 
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'Alas  !  alaa  ! '  said  Sybil. 

'  What  sball  I  do  ?  wliat  say  ?  '  said  Murley. 

'  Tou  know  what  I  would  have  you  say,'  said  Sybil 
Speak  of  one  who  ia  my  father,  if  no  longer  yonr  friend; 
you  kuow  wbat  I  would  have  you  do  :  save  him ;  save  him 
from  death  and  me  from  despair.' 

'  I  aiu  ready,'  said  Morley  ;  '  I  came  for  tliat.  Listen. 
TLore  is  a  mooting  to-night  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  ;  they 
moot  to  arrange  a  general  rising  in  the  country ;  their 
iutcution  is  known  to  tbe  government ;  they  will  be 
arrentod.  Now  it  is  in  my  power,  which  it  was  not  when 
I  saw  your  father  this  morning,  to  convince  him  of  the 
tmth  of  this,  and  were  I  to  Kee  liim  before  eight  o'clock, 
which  I  could  easily  do,  I  could  prevent  bis  attendance, 
cei'tUrinly  preventhisattendance,  and  he  would  be  saved ;  for 
the  government  depend  much  upon  the  papers,  soma  procla- 
mationa,  and  thinga  of  that  kind,  which  will  be  signed  this 
evening,  for  their  proofs.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  save  Gerard, 
my  friend,  for  ao  I'll  call  him,  as  you  wiah  it ;  one  I  hare 
served  before  and  long ;  one  whom  I  came  up  from  Mowbray 
thia  day  to  serve  and  save  ;  I  am.  ready  to  do  that  which  yon 
require  ;  you  yourself  admit  it  is  no  light  deed  ;  and  coming 
from  one  you  have  known  so  long,  and,  as  you  coiifeas,  bo 
much  regTirded,  should  be  doubly  cherished  ;  I  am  ready  to 
do  thia  great  service  ;  to  save  the  father  from  death  aod  the 
daughter  from  despair,  if  she  would  but  only  say  to  me, 
"  I  have  but  one  reward,  and  it  is  yours."  ' 

'  I  have  read  of  aometliing  of  this  sort,'  aaid  Sybil, 
speaking  in  a  murmuring  tone,  and  looking  round  her  with 
a  wild  expression,  '  this  bargaining  of  blood,  and  shall  I  call 
it  love  P  Bat  that  was  evec  between  the  oppressors  and 
the  oppressed.  Thia  is  the  first  time  that  a  child  of  tha 
iplo  has  been  so  assailed  by  one  of  her  oivn  class,  and 
who  axFroiaea  his  power  from  the  confidence  which  tha 
BjDipatliy  of  their  sorrows  alone  caused.  It  is  bitter ; 
bitter  for  me  and  mine ;  but  Cot  jon,  ^UixUao.' 
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^^f^  A.B1  I  answcreil  ?  '  said  Mortey. 
I         '  Tes,'  attid  Sybil,  '  in  the  name  of  the  lioiy  Virgin.' 
I        'tiiwd  oig'ht,  thuii,'  said  Morley,  and  be  appi-oaciied  the 
f     iaoT.     His  hand  was  oa  it.      The  voico  of  Sybil  made  him 
turn  his  head. 

'  Wliei-u   do   they   meut   to-night  P  '    slio    enquired    i 
smothered  touu. 

*  I  am  bonnd  to  secrecy,'  said  Morley. 

'There  is  no  softuess  in  your  spirit,'  said  Sybil. 

*I  am  met  with  none.' 

'We  have  ever  been  your  friends.' 

'  A.  blossom  that  has  brought  no  fruit.' 

'This  honr  will  be  remenilK-i-od  at  the  judgiuenl^soat,' 

'  Tbe  holy  Virgin   will  perhaps  interpose  for  me,"   awil 

'  We  have  raLTited  this,'  said  Sybil,  '  who  Uave  taken 
an  infidel  to  our  hearts.' 

'  If  be  had  only  been  a  heretic,  like  Ggremont !  '  aaid 
Horley. 

Sybil  burst  into  tears.  Moi'lcy  sprang  to  her.  '  Swear 
liy  Uie  holy  Virgin,  swear  by  all  the  saints,  swear  hy 
yonr  hope  of  heaven  and  by  your  ( 
witiiont  equivocation,  without  resrerve,  with  fulnesa  and 
with  truth,  that  yon  will  never  give  yonr  heart  or  hand 
to  Egremont ;    and  I  will  sav)  your  father," 

As  in  a  low  voice,  hat  with  a  terrible  earaeatneB.'", 
Morley  dictated  Ibis  oath,  Sybil,  already  pale,  became 
whit«  as  the  marble  saint  of  some  sacred  niclio.  Her  large 
dark  eyes  seemed  fixed  ;  a  fleet  expression  of  agony  flitted 
over  her  beautiful  brow  like  a  cloud ;  and  she  said, '  I  swear 
that  I  wiU  never  give  my  baiid  to  - 

'And    your    heart,    your    heart,'    said    Jlorlcy    eagerly.    ' 
'  Omit  not  that.    Swear  by  the  holy  oaths  again  you  do  not 
love  liim.     She  falters  !     Ah  !  she  blnsboa  !  '     For  a  burn. 


ing  brigLlness  now  suffoaed  the  clieek  of  Sybil.  '  Site  lovei 
liim,'  exclaimed  Morley,  wildlf,  and  lie  rnshed  franticalt; 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 


)^a>. 


AoiTiTED  and  overcome  by  these  nnexpected  and  passion- 
ate appeals,  and  these  outrageous  ebullitions  acting  on  bar 
at  a  time  when  she  herself  waa  labouring  under  no  ordinary 
excitement,  and  was  distracted  with  disturbing  thoughts, 
the  EQiDd  of  Sybil  seemed  for  a  moment  to  desert  her; 
neither  by  sound  nor  gesture  did  she  signify  ber  sense  of 
Morley'a  last  words  and  departure:  and  it  wafl  not  nnti! 
the  loud  closing  of  tlie  street  door,  echoing  through  the 
long  passage,  recalled  her  to  herself,  that  she  was  awBro 
how  much  was  at  stake  in  that  incident.  She  darted  out 
of  the  room  to  recall  him  ;  to  Tuate  one  more  effort  for  her 
father ;  but  in  vain.  By  the  side  of  their  boase  was  an 
intricate  passage  leading  into  a  labyrinth  of  small  streets. 
Through  this  Morley  had  disappeared;  and  bia  name,  mom 
than  onee  sounded  in  a  voice  of  angaish  io  that  sOetit  and 
most  obsolete  Smith  Square,  received  no  echo. 

Darkness  and  ten-or  came  over  the  spirit  of  Sybil ;  » 
sense  of  confounding  and  confusing  woe,  with  which  it  waa 
in  vain  to  cope.  The  coBviction  of  her  helplessnesB  pros- 
trated her.  She  sat  her  down  upon  the  steps  before  the 
door  of  that  dreary  house,  within  the  railings  of  that 
gloomy  court,  and  buried  her  faee  in  her  hands ;  a  wild 
vision  of  the  past  and  the  future,  without  thought  or 
feeling,  coherence  or  consequence ;  annset  glearoa  of  van- 
iahed  bliss,  and  stormy  gasts  of  impending  doom. 

The  clock  of  St.  John's  struck  seven. 

It  was  the  only  thing  that  spoke  in  that  still  and  dreary 
square ;  it  waa  the  only  voice  that  ever  seemed  to  sonud 
there ;  bnt  it  was  a  voice  irom  heaven,  it  was  the  voice  of 
SL  John. 
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Sybil  looked  up ;  she  looked  up  at  the  holy  building'. 
Sybil  IiBtened ;  she  listened  to  the  holy  aomids,  St.  John 
told  her  that  the  dangler  of  her  father  waa  bo  mach  more 
advanced.  Oh!  why  are  there  saints  in  heaven  if  tliey  can- 
not aid  the  saintly !  The  oath  that  Morley  would  have  . 
enforced  camo  whispering  in  the  ear  of  Sybil,  '  Swear  by  j 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  by  all  the  saintB.' 

And  shall  she  not  pray  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all  the 
M.mta  ?  Sybil  prayed ;  she  prayed  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
all  the  Hnints  ;  and  especially  to  the  beloved  St.  Jolin, 
most  iavoared  among  Hebrew  men,  who  reposed  on  the 
breast  of  the  divine  Friend.  J 

BrightneBS  and  courage  returned  to  the  Bpirit  of  1 
Sybil ;  a  oense  of  animating  and  exalting  faith  that  could 
move  monntains,  and  combat  without  fear  a  thoncand 
perils.  The  conviction  of  celestial  aid  inspired  her.  She 
rose  from  her  sad  resting-place,  and  re-entered  the  house; 
only,  however,  to  proTitle  herself  with  her  walking  attire, 
and  then,  alone  and  without  a  guide,  the  shades  of  evening 
already  descending,  this  child  of  innocence  and  divins 
thoughts,  bom  in  a  cottage  and  bred  in  a  cloister,  went 
forth,  on  a  great  enterprise  of  duty  and  devotion,  into  the 
basieatand  thewildesthftuntsof  thegrea  test  of  modem  cities. 

Sybil  knew  well  her  way  to  Palace  Yard.  This  point 
was  soon  reached  ;  she  desired  the  cabman  to  drive  her  to 
a  street  in  the  Strand,  in  which  was  a  coffee-house,  where 
daring  the  last  weeks  of  their  stay  in  London,  the  scanty 
remnants  of  the  National  Convention  had  held  their  sittings. 
It  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  Sybil  had  learnt  this  circum- 
stance,  for,  when  she  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
tention in  order  to  hear  her  father's  speeches,  it  was  in  the 
prime  of  their  gathering,  and  when  their  nambers  were 
gi-eat,  and  when  they  met  in  audacious  rivalry  opposite  to 
that  SL  Stephen's  which  they  wished  to  supersede.  This 
accidental  recollection,  however,  was  her  only  cine  in  the 
mrgcnt  adventarc  on  which  Rhe  \)nd  cTaV)a.tVB^ 
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Sbe  east  an  anxtoiiH  glance  !it  the  clock  of  &t.  MiirtiD\ 

BR  ahe  passed  that  clinrcli ;  the  hftnd  was  appvoaching  dw 

hftlf  hoar  of  sevcB.     She  nrged  on  the  driver ;  they  were 

in  the  Strand :  therB  was  an  agitafciiig  stoppage ;   she  wm 

about  to  descend  when  the  obstacle  was  removed ;  »nd  in  ■ 

few  minutes  they  turned  down  the  street  which  she  Bought 

'What  rnmbei'.  Ma'am  F  '  asked  the  cabman. 

■'Tia  a  coR'eo-houae ;  1  know  not  the  number,  nor  th» 

f  'BB-me  of  him  who  keeps  it.      'Tia  a  coffee-houBB.      Can  yon 

?     Loot,  look,  I  pray  you !     I  ara  much  pressed.' 

«'b  a  cofTee-honse,  Ma'am,'  said  the  man  in  a  hoarse 

'  How  good  you  are  !     Yes  ;  1  will  get  ont.     Ton  will 
[  wait  for  me,  I  am  anre.' 

'  AJl  right,'  said  the  cabman,  as  Sybil  entered  the  illn- 
niined  door,  'Poor  young  thing!  she's  wory  anxiona 
about  Buinmat.' 

ybil  at  oace  stepped  into  a  rather  capacious  room,  fitted 
npin  the  old-fashioned  style  of  coffee-rooms,  with  mahogany 
bojtea,  in  sevei-al  of  which  were  men  drinking  coffee,  and 
reading  newspapers  by  a  painful  glare  of  gas.  There  was 
a  waiter  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  who  was  throwing  some 
fresli  aand  npon  the  floor,  hut  who  stared  immensely  when, 
looking  up,  ho  beLeld  Sybil. 

'  Now,  Ma'am,  if  yon  please,'  said  the  waiter  enquiringly. 
'  Is  Mr.  Gerard  here  ?  '  aaid  Sybil. 
^         'No,  Ma'am  ;  Mr.  Gerard  has  not  been  here  to-day,  nor 
^K  yesterday  neither ; '  and  he  went  on  throwing  the  sand. 
^H       '  1  elioald  like  to  see  the  master  of  the  house,'  said  Sybil 
^■-▼ery  humbly. 

^M-      '  Shoatd  yon.  Ma'am  F  '  said  the  waiter,  bnt  he  gave  no 
^Hrindtcation  of  assisting  her  ia  the  fiilfilmont  of  her  wish. 
^f       Sybil  repealed  that  wish,  and  this  time  the  waiter  satcl 
nothing. 

Tins  vulgar  and  insolent  negleot,  to  which  she  was  m 
little  sccDstomod,  deprcsMd  una  v^aA.    VSut  <xniA.  fa«fa 
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encoQulered  tyranny  and  oppreBsion,  and  slio  wonld  Lnvo 
tried   to  etraggle  witli    tlism ;  but  this  insolence  of  tlie 

ignificant  made  her  feel  hor  insigiiilicance;  and  the 
ftbaorpdon  all  this  time  of  the  gueste  in  their  nowspaperB, 
aggravated  her  nervons  sense  of  her  utter  helplessness. 
All  her  feminine  reserve  and  mrniesty  came  over  her;  alone 

this  room  among  men,  she  felt  overpowered,  and  she  waa 
about  to  make  a  precipitate  retrtat  when  the  clock  of  the 

fee-room  sounded  the  half  hour.  In  a  pot'oxysm  of 
nervous  excitement,  she  exclaimed, '  Is  there  [lot  one  among 
you  who  will  assist  me  '^  ' 

All  the  newspaper  reodera  put  down  their  joumuU,  ami 

'  Hoi^,  toitf !  *  said  the  waiter,  and  ho  loll  oU'  throwing 
the  sand. 

'  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ? '  said  one  of  Ibe  guests. 

'  I  wish  to  see  the  master  of  the  house  on  business  of 
urgency,'  said  Sybil,  '  to  himself,  and  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  his  servant  here  will  not  even  reply  to  tny  enquiries.' 

'I  say,  Saul,  why  don't  yon  answer  the  yonng  lady?' 
Wild  another  gneat. 

'  So  I  did,'  said  Saul.     'Did  you  call  I'or  cofiee,  Ma'am  F " 

'  Here's  Mr.  Tanner,  if  yon  want  him,  my  dear,'  said  the 
first  guest,  as  a  lean  black-looking  individual,  with  gri/.zled 
hair  and  a  red  nose,  enterod  the  coffee-room  from  the  in- 
terior.    '  Tanner,  hei-o's  a  lady  wants  j'ou.' 

'  And  a  very  pretty  girl  too,"  whispered  one  to  another. 

'  What's  your  pleasnre  ?  '  said  Mi'.  Tanner  abruptly. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone, 'said  Sybil;  and  advancing 
towards  him,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  'Tis  about  Walter 
Gerard  I  would  speak  to  you.' 

'  Well,  you  can  step  in  here  if  you  like,'  said  Tanner,  din- 
courteously  i  '  thero'e  only  my  wife ;  '  and  he  led  the  way 
to  the  inner  room,  a  small  close  parlour,  adorned  with  por- 
tniitB  of  Tom  Paine,  Cobbott,  Thistlowood,  and  Gensral 
JttcltBon  ;   with  a  fira,  though  it  waa  &  \iO^.  JttXai ,  »ni.  *  ■i*i'^"S 
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fivt  woman  affording  still  more  heat,  and  who  maa  di-inking 
ehml)  and  water,  and  reading  the  police  reports.  She 
stared  rudelj-  at  Sjbil  a»  she  enltred,  following  Tanner, 
who  himself,  when  the  door  was  closed,  said,  '  Well,  now 
what  have  you  g'ot  to  soy  P  ' 

'  I  wish  to  see  Walter  Gerard.' 

'  Do  yon  indeed  !  ' 

'  And,'  ooctinaed  Sybil,  notwithstanding  his  sneering 
pemark,  '  I  come  here  that  yon  may  tell  me  where  I  may 
find  him.' 

'  I  believe  he  Uvea  somewhere  in  Westminster,'  said 
Tanner,  'that's  all  I  know  abont  him ;  and  if  this  be  all 
you  had  to  say,  it  might  have  been  said  in  the  ooffee- 

'It  is  not  all  that  I  have  to  say,'  said  Sybil;  'and  I  be- 
seech yon,  sir,  listen  to  me.  I  know  where  Gerai-d  lives  ; 
I  am  hia  daughter,  and  the  same  roof  covers  onr  heads. 
But  I  wish  to  know  where  they  meet  to-night ;  you  under- 
stand me  ; '  and  she  looked  at  his  vrife,  who  bad  resumed 
her  police  reports ;  '  'tia  urgent.' 
I  '  I  don't  know  nothing  about  Gerard,'  said  Taanor,  '  ex- 

I      oept  that  he  comes  here  and  goes  away  again.' 
I  'The  matter  on  whioh  1  would  see  him,'  said  Sybil,  'is 

as  urgent  as  the  imagination  can  conceive,  and  it  concerns 
you  as  well  as  himself;  but,  if  you  know  not  where  I  can 
find  him,'  and  she  moved,  as  if  about  to  retire,  ''tis  of 
no  use,' 

'  Stop,'  said  Tanner,  '  yon  can  tell  it  to  me.' 
'  Why  so  ?     Yon  know  not  where  he  is ;  you  cannot  tell 
it  to  him.' 

'  I  don't  know  that,'  said  Tanner.     '  Come,  let's  hare  it 
I      ont;  and  if  it  will  do  him  any  good,  I'll  see  if  we  can't 
manage  to  Snd  him.' 

'  I  can  impart  my  news  to  him,  and  no  one  else,'  said 
Sybil.     '  I  am  solemnly  bound.' 
'Toa  can't  have  a  better  coanacWet  XiiWiTMinai,'  ojged 
hJs  wife,  getting  curious  ■,  '  yonV&i^Wat  ^liA'**;       ^^^m 
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'  I  w*nt  no  counsel ;  1  want  thtA  wLict  yon  can  give  me 
if  yon  choose,  information.  My  father  instructed  me  that 
if,  certain  circumatanccs  occurring,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
last  urgency  that  I  ahonld  eee  him  thia  evening,  and,  before 
nine  o'clock,  I  was  to  call  here,  and  obtain  from  yoQ  the 
direction  vrbere  ta  find  him  ;  the  direction,'  she  added  in  a 
lowered  tone,  and  looking  Tanner  fnll  in  the  face,  '  where 
they  hold  their  secret  council  to-night.' 

'  Hem,'  said  Tanner ;  '  I  aee  you're  on  the  free-list.  And 
pray  how  am  I  to  know  yon  are  Gei-ard's  daughter  ? ' 

'  Yon  do  not  doubt  I  ani  Lis  daughter ! '  said  Sybil, 
prondiy. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Tanner ;  '  I  do  not  know  that  I  do  very 
ranch,'  and  he  whispered  to  his  wife.  Sybil  removed  from 
them  as  far  as  she  was  able. 

'And  thia  newa  is  very  urgent,'  resumed  Tanner;  'and 
concerns  me,  yon  say  ? ' 

'  Concerns  yon  all,'  said  Sybil ;  '  and  every  minnte  is  of 
the  last  importaiicK.' 

'  I  ritonid  like  to  have  gone  with  yon  myself  atid  then 
there  conld  have  been  no  mistake,'  said  Tanner :  '  bnt  that 
can't  be ;  we  have  a  meeting  here  at  half-past  eight  in  oar 
great  room.  1  don't  much  lik«  breaking  mlea,  eiqwcially 
in  »nch  a  boainess ;  and  yet,  concerning  all  of  us,  aa  yon 
■ay,  and  so  very  urgent,  1  don't  see  how  it  conld  do  harm ; 
and  I  mighty  I  wish  I  was  quite  sure  yon  were  the  party.' 
'  How  can  I  satiefr  you  ?'  said  Sybil,  distressed. 
*  Perhaps  the  young  person  have  got  her  mark  on  her 
linen,"  snggeated  the  wife.  '  Have  you  got  a  handkerchiof. 
Ma'am  F'  and  she  took  Sybil's  handkerchief,  and  looked  at 
it,  and  examined  it  at  every  comer.  It  had  no  mark.  And 
this  nnforeaeen  circumstance  of  great  suspicion  might  have 
destroyed  everything,  had  not  the  prodnction  of  the  hand. 
kerchief  by  Sybil  also  brought  forth  a  letter  addressed  to  J 
her  &om  Hatton.  I 

'  It  seema  to  be  the  party,'  said  tho  w\fe.  1 

'Wall,'  snid   Tanner,   'you    knci-w   St.  ^^o:^\v;ft  "S^oiftA 
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Bnpposa  p  Well,  you  go  up  St.  Martin's  Latti!  to  a  certain  1 
point,  and  then  you  will  get  into  Seven  Dials;  aud  then 
you'll  go  on.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  direct  yon;  jon 
must  find  yonr  way.  Hunt  Street,  going  out  of  SilvM 
5t,  No,  22.  'Tia  what  yon  call  a  blind  street,  with,  no 
>ughfare,  and  thes  yoa  go  down  an  alloy.  Can  yen 
recollect  that  ? ' 

'  No,  22,  Hunt  Strout,  going  oat  of  Silver  Street.  Be- 
member  the  alley.  It's  an  ngly  neigh boarhood ;  but  yon 
go  of  yonr  own  accord.' 

'  Yea,  yea.     Good  night.' 


CHAPTER,  VI. 


Ukoed  by  Sybil's  entreaties  the  cab-driver  hurried  on. 
With  all  the  skilled  experience  of  a  thorough  cockney  i:h&- 
rioteer,  i:o  tried  to  conquer  time  and  space  by  Ida  rare 
knowledge  of  short  cuta  and  fine  acquaintance  with  uii- 
IcDOmi  thoroughfares.  He  seemed  to  avoid  every  street 
which  was  the  customary  passage  of  mankind.  The  houses, 
the  population,  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  language, 
through  which  they  whirled  tlieir  way,  were  of  a  diflbrent 
state  and  nation  from  those  with  which  tlie  dwellera  of  the 
dainty  quarters  of  this  city  are  acquainted.  Now  dart 
streets  of  frippery  and  old  stores,  now  market-places  of  eu- 
tmils  and  carrion,  with  gutters  running  gore,  sometinics 
the  way  was  enveloped  in  the  yeasty  fames  of  a  colossal 
brewery,  and  sometimes  they  plnnged  into  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes  t«eming  with  life,  and  where  the  dog-stealer  and  the 
pick-pocket,  the  burglar  and  the  assassin,  found  a  sympa- 
thetic multitude  of  all  ages ;  comrades  for  every  enterprise, 
and  a  market  for  every  booty. 

The  long  summer  twilight  was  just  expiring; 
abaiiowt  of  tha  moon  were  jaa\i  ^tec^iv^  a 
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beginning  to  glare  in  stops  of  tripo  and  bacon,  and  the 
paper  lanterns  to  adorn  the  stall  and  the  stand.  They 
crossed  a  broad  street  which  seemed  the  metropolis  of  the 
district ;  it  flamed  with  gin  palaces ;  a.  nmltitade  were 
sanntering  in  the  mild  though  tainted  air ;  bargaining, 
blaspheming,  drinking,  wrangling;  and  varying  their  busi- 
ness and  their  potationa,  their  fierce  strife  and  their  im- 
pious irreverence,  with  flashes  of  rich  hnmour,  gleams  of 
native  wit,  and  racy  phrases  of  idiomatic  slang. 

Absorbed  in  her  great  raisBion,  Sybil  was  almost  inscn- 
Bible  to  the  scenes  through  which  she  passed,  and  her 
innocence  was  tliua  spaj^d  many  a  sight  and  sound  that 
might  have  startled  her  vision  or  alarmed  her  ear.  They 
could  not  now  be  very  distant  from  the  spot ;  they  were 
crossing  this  broad  way,  and  then  were  about  to  enter 
another  series  of  small  obscure  dingy  streets,  when  the  cab- 
driver  giving  a  flank  to  hie  ateed  to  stimulate  it  to  a  last 
eflbrt,  the  horse  sprang  forward,  and  the  wheel  of  the  cab 
came  ofl'. 

Sybil  extricated  herself  from  the  vehicle  unhort ;  a  gTonp 
immediately  formed  roond  the  cab,  a  knot  of  yonng  thieves, 
atmOBt  young  enough  for  infant  schools,  a  dustman,  a 
-woman  nearly  naked  and  very  drunk,  and  two  unshorn 
ruffiajiswith  brutahty  stamped  on  every  feature,  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  and  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 

'  I  can  take  yon  no  Pizrther,'  said  the  cabman  :  '  my  faro 
is  three  shillinga.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '  said  Sybil,  taking  out  lior  purse. 

'Tlie  best  tiling  the  yonng  lady  can  do,'  said  the  duat- 
loan,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  '  is  to  stand  something  to  us  all.' 

'  That's  your  time  o'day,'  squeaked  a  young  thief. 

'  I'll  drink  to  your  health  witli  very  great  pleasure,  my 
dear,'  hiccupod  the  woman. 

'  How  much  have  yon  got  there  ?  '  said  the  young  thief 
makiog  a  dash  at  her  purse,  but  he  was  not  (\axlsa  tall 
»nongb.  Mid  Mled. 
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'  No  wiolence,'  s^d  one  of  the  ruffians  tuking  Iiis  [np«   ] 
out  of  bis  moutb  and  sending  a  volume  of  emoke  into 
Sybil's  face,  'we'll  take  the  young  lady  to  Mother  Popi^s, 
and  then  we'll  make  a  night  of  it.' 

But  at  this  moment  appeared  a  policeman,  one  of  Uie 
permanent  garrison  of  the  quarter,  who  aeeiug  one  of 
Majesty's  carriagea  in  trouble  thought  he  must  interfere. 
'Hilloa,'  he  aaid,  'what's  all  this  ?  '  And  the  cabman,  who 
WBfl  a  good  fellow  though  in  too  much  trouble  to  aid  Sybil, 
explained  in  the  terse  and  picturesque  language  of  Cock- 
aigne, doing  fall  justice  to  liia  late  fiire,  the  whole  cirenm- 

I       Btances. 

I  '  Oh  !  that's  it,'  said  the  policeman,  '  the  lady's  respect- 

able, is  she  ?  Then  I'd  advise  yon  and  Hell  Fire  Dick  ta 
stir  yonr  chalks,  Splinterlega.  Keep  moviug'a  the  time  ef 
day,  lladam  ;  you  get  on,  Corae  ; '  and  taking  the  woman 
by  her  shonlder  he  gave  her  !i  spin  that  sent  her  many  a 

I     good  yard,    '  And  what  do  you  want  ?  '  be  asked  gruffly  of 

I      the  lads. 

'  We  wants  a  ticket  for  the  Mendicity  Society,'  said  the 
captain  of  the  infant  band,  putting  his  thumb  to  bis  nose 
and  running  away,  followed  by  his  troop. 

'  And  so  you  want  to  go  to  Silver  Street  p '  said  her 
official  preserver  to  Sybil,  for  she  had  not  thought  it  wise 
to  confess  her  ultimate  purpose,  and  indicate  under  the 
apprehended  circumstances  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  a 
member  of  the  police. 

'  Well ;  that's  not  very  difficult  now.  Go  a^head  ;  take 
the  second  turning  to  your  right,  and  the  third  to  yonr  left, 
and  you're  landed.' 

I  Aided  by  these  instructions,  Sybil  hastened  on,  avoiding 

I  notice  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  and  a-seisted  in  some 
degree  by  the  advancing  gloom  of  night.  She  reached 
Silver  Street ;  a  long,  narrow,  hilly  street ;  and  now  bIib 
wiis  at  fault.  There  were  not  many  persons  about,  and 
there  were  few  abops  here  1  ^et  tma  "Hft,a  a.'i.  \n&t  at  hand, 

fc  «i(J  she  eawi-ed  to  ent^uiro  \i«r  -woa.    Tnt  ■petMo-n  w,  v\*, 
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counter  wus  engaged,  and  nuiiLj  cnstomera  awaited  Itim  : 
time  wflB  very  precious ;  Sybil  had  made  tlio  enquiry  and 
received  only  a  anperciUoua  stare  from  the  Bhopman,  wbo 
was  wei(jliing  with  precision  Borao  articles  that  he  wa3 
serving.  A  yonng  man,  shabhj,  but  of  a  superior  appear- 
ance to  the  people  of  this  quarter,  good-lookiag,  th 
irith  a  dissolute  air,  and  who  aeomcd  waiting  for  a  casto- 
mer  in  attendance,  addressed  Sybil.  '  1  am  going  to  Hunt 
Street,'  he  said,  '  shall  I  show  you  tha  way  ?  ' 

She  accepted  tiiis  offer  thankfully.  '  It  is  close  at  hand, 
I  believe  ?  ' 

'Hero  it  is,'  lie  said;    and  he  turned   down  a  b' 
'  What  is  your  house  ?  ' 

'  No.  22  :  a  printing-office,'  said  Sybil ;  for  the  street  she 
liad  entered  was  so  dark  she  despaired  of  finding  her  waj, 
and  ventnred  to  trust  so  far  a  guide  who  was  not  a  police- 
man. 

'The  very  honae  I  am  going  to,'  Baid  the  stranger: 
*I  am  a  printer.'  And  they  walked  on  some  way,  until 
they  at  length  stopped  before  a  glass  illumiuotcd  door, 
covered  with  a  red  curtain.  Before  it  was  a  group  of 
several  men  and  women  brawling,  but  who  did  not  notice 
Sybil  and  her  companion, 

'  Here  we  are,'  said  the  man ;  and  he  pushed  the  door 
open,  inviting  Sybil  to  enter.  She  hesitated ;  it  did 
not  agree  with  the  description  that  had  been  given  her  by 
the  coffee-house  keeper,  but  she  hnd  seen  so  much  ! 
and  felt  so  much,  and  gone  through  so  much,  that  she  had 
not  at  the  moment  that  clear  command  of  her  memory 
for  which  she  was  otherwise  remarkable  [  but  while  she 
bltercd,  an  inner  door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and 
Sybil  moving  aside,  two  girls,  still  beautiful  in  spite  of  gin  ' 
*nd  paint,  stepped  into  the  street. 

'  This  cannot  be  the  house,'  exclaimed  Sybil,  starting 
back,  overwhelmed  with  shMnff  and  terror.     '  Holy  Virgin, 

'J.iilI  that's  a  blt^ncd  word  to  lieav  in  tVia  ^  tiA^c-a  Nm 
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eaclainied  an   Irisliman,  who  was  odf  of  the  group  on  thl 
outside, 

'  If  jou  bo  of  our  holy  cliurch,'  Boid  S^bil,  appealing  to 
tho  Bian  who  hod  thus  spoken  and  whom  she  gentlj  drew 
aaide,  '  I  beseech  yon  by  everything  wo  hold  sacred,  to  aid 

I   me.' 

I  '  And  will  I  not  ?  '  Baid  the  man  j  '  and  I  ahoiild  like  lo 
sec  the  arm  that  would  hurt  you  ; '  and  he  looked  roondi 
bat  the  young  man  bad  disappeared.  '  You  are  not  k 
countrywoman,  I  am  thinking,'  he  added. 

'  No,  but  a.  sister  in  Cbrist,'  eaid  Sybil ;  '  listen  to  Die, 
good  friend.  I  hasten  to  my  father,  he  ia  in  great 
danger,  in  Hunt  Street ;  1  know  not  my  way,  every  moment 
ia  precious ;  guide  mo,  I  beseech  you,  boneatly  and  truly 

'  Will  I  not  ?  Elon't  yon  be  afi-aid,  my  dear.  And  her 
poor  father  is  ill !  I  wish  I  had  ancb  a  daughter  !  We 
have  not  far  to  go.  You  should  hare  token  the  ucKt 
turning.  We  must  walk  np  thia  again,  for  'tia  a  small 
street  with  no  thorough  fare.     Come  ou  without  fear." 

Nor  did  Sybil  fear;  for  the  deaciiption  of  the  street 
which  the  honest  raan  had  incidentally  given,  tallied  with 
her  instructions.  Eneouraging  her  with  many  kind  woi-da, 
and  full  of  rough  courtesiea,  tho  good  Irishman  led  her  to 
the  spot  she  had  so  long  sought.  There  was  the  court  she 
was  told  to  euter.  It  was  well  lit,  and,  descending  tba  steps, 
■he  stopped  at  the  first  door  on  her  left,  and  knocked. 


CHAPTEH    Vn.  "^^ 

Ob  the  same  night  that  Sybil  waa  encountering  so  mauy 
dangers,  tho  saloons  of  Deloraine  House  blared  with  a 
thousand  lights  to  welcome  the  woild  of  power  and 
fashion  to  a  festival  of  almost  unprecedented  magnificence. 
Fronting    s     royal    park,   vis    \uY\g   U]\«&    oC    illumiucd 
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wiudoffs  and  the  buruts  i)f  gu;  and  r^ntostic  mnaio 
tbat  floated  from  its  walla  attracted  tlic  acLniratioti  a.nd 
CnrioBity  of  another  party  tliat  was  asaembled  ill  tlie  Bome 
bahionable  quarter,  beneath  a  canopy  oot  leas  bright  and 
raoliuing  on  a  coucli  scarcely  leas  lusurioas,  roi-  they  were 
Ht  by  the  etara  and  reposed  upon  tbe  gmsa. 

*  1  Bay,  Jim,'  aaid  a  youDg  geoius  of  fuurtticn,  stretehing 
mself  npou  the  turf,  '  I  pity  tliem  ere  jarviea  a  aitting  on 
their  boiee  all  the  niglit  and  waiting  for  the  noba  wbat  is 
dancing.     They  03  no  repose.' 

'  Bnt  they  as  porter,'  replied  his  frioud,  a  scdiiter  spirit, 
with  the  advantage  of  an  additional  year  or  two  of  ex- 
perience; 'they  takes  their  pot  of  half-and-half  by  turna, 
and  if  their  name  is  called,  the  link  what  they  Buhacribe 
for  to  pay,  sings  out,  "Here;"  and  that'a  the  way  their 
^vnera  ia  done,' 

'  I  think  I  ahould  like  to  be  a  link,  Jioi,*  said  the  yonng 

'  I  wish  you  may  get  it,'  was  tbe  roaponse :  '  it's  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  crossing  :  it's  what  eyeiyone  looks  to 
when  he  enters  public  life,  but  he  aooii  flnda  'tain't  to  bo 
done  withont  adcal  of  interest.  They  keeps  it  to  themselves, 
and  never  leta  anyone  in  iinless  he  makes  himself  rery 
troublesome  and  gets  up  a  party  agin  'em,' 

'  I  wonder  what  the  noba  has  for  supper,'  said  the  young 
one  pensively.     '  Lota  of  IdcInGys,  I  dare  aay.' 

'  Oh !  no ;  Bweets  ia  the  time  of  day  in  these  here 
biowouta  ;  syHabtiba  like  blazes,  and  snapdragon  as  nutkeH 
the  flunkies  quite  pale.' 

'  I  would  thank  you,  sir,  not  to  tread  upon  thia  child,' 
nid  a  widow.  She  had  three  others  with  her  slumbering 
■ponnd,  and  this  waa  the  youngest  wrapt  in  her  only  ahawl. 

'  Madam,'    replied   the   person  whom   ahe  addressed,   in 
tolerable  English,   but   with   a   marked 
bivouaokcd  in   many  lands,    but    never  with  bo  yonng 
•omrade:  I  bog  job  a  thoasaud  pardoua,' 
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I        '  Sir,  yon  are  very  polite.      These  wiii'm  uighta  s 
great  bleaaiug,  bnt  I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  vro  shall  rio 
in  the  fall  of  the  leaf.' 

'  Take  no  thonght  of  the  morrow,'  said  the  foreign^, 
who  was  a  Pole,  had  served  as  a  boy  beneath  the  stu 
the  Peninsula  under  Soult,  and  fought  against  Diebitseh 
on  the  banks  of  the  icy  Vistnla.  '  It  brings  mwiy  changes.' 
And,  arranging  the  cloak  which  he  had  taken  that  day  ont 
of  pawn  around  him,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  sleep  with 
that  facility  which  is  not  nncommon  among  soldiers. 

Here  broke  out  a  brawl  ;  two  girls  began  fighting  and 
blaspheming  ;  a  man  immediately  came  np,  chastised,  and 
separated  them.  '  I  am  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  night,'  he 
said,  '  and  I  will  have  no  row  here.  'Tia  the  Kke  of  yon 
that  makes  the  beaks  threaten  to  expel  us  from  fcnr 
lodgings.'  His  authority  seemed  generally  recognised,  the 
girls  were  quiet  ;  bnt  they  had  distorbed  a  sleeping  man, 
who  roused  bimself^  looked  around  him,  and  said  with  a 
scared  look,  'Where  am  I  ?     What's  all  this?  ' 

'  Oh  !  it's  nothin','  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladii  we  first 
noticed,  'only  a  couple  of  unfortinate  gala  who've  prigged 
a  watch  from  a  cove  what  was  lusby,  and  fell  asleep  under 
the  trees,  between  this  and  Kinsington.' 

'  I  wish  they  had  not  waked  me,'  said  the  man,  '  I 
walked  as  far  as  from  Stokenchureb,  and  that's  a  matter  of 
forty  mile,  this  morning,  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  work, 
and  went  to  bed  here  without  any  supper.  I'm  blessed  if 
I  wom't  dreaming  of  a  roast  leg  of  pork.' 

I  '  It  has  not  been  a  lucky  day  for  nu','  rpjoined  the  lad ; 

'  I  could  not  find  a  single  gentleman's  liorsa  to  hold,  bo 
help  me,  except  one  what  waa  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  kept  me  there  two  mortal  hours,  and  said,  when  he 
came  out,  that  he  would  remember  me  next  time.  I  ain't 
tasted  no  wittiils  to-day,  except  some  cat'a-nieat,  and  a  cold 
potato,  what  was  given  me  hy  a  cabman  ;  but  I  have  got  b 
quid  here,  And  if  you  are  ■veij\ov,-,T\i  ^vsaijo'ibttii.' 
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In  the  meantimo  Lord  Valentine,  and  the  Princess 
Btephajiio  of  Enrasbcrg,  with  some  companions  worthy  of 
Bach  ft  pair,  were  dancing  a.  new  MaKurka  before  the 
Kdmiring  aaaembly  at  Deloraine  House.  The  ball  was  in 
the  statue  gallery,  illamined  on  this  night  in  the  Rnasian 
faahion,  which,  while  it  diffused  a  brilliant  light  throughout 
the  beantifnl  chamber,  waa  peculiarly  adapted  to  develop 
the  contonr  of  the  marble  forma  of  grace  and  loveliness  that 
were  ranged  around. 

'Where  is  Arabella?'  inquired  Lord  Mamey  of  his 
mother ;  '  I  want  to  present  yonng  Huntingford  to  her. 
He  can  be  of  great  nse  to  rae,  bat  ho  bores  me  so,  I  cannob 
talk  to  him.     I  want  to  present  Lim  to  Arabella.' 

'Arabella  is  in  the  blue  drawing-room.  I  saw  her  just 
now  with  Mr.  Jermyn  and  Charles.  Count  Sondriaffsky  u 
teaching  them  some  Russian  tricks.' 

'  What  are  Russian  tricks  to  me  ?  she  must  talk  to 
young  Hnntiugford  ;  overytliing  depends  on  his  working 
with  me  against  the  Caf- and- Come- again  branch-line 
they  have  refused  me  my  componBatioii,  and  I 
going  to  have  my  estate  cat  np  iiilo  ribbons  withont 
compensation.' 

'My  dear  Lady  Deloraine,' said  Lady  de  Mowbray,  'how 
beantiftil  yonr  gallery  looks  to-night  I  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  London  that  lights  up  so  well.' 

'  Its  greatest  ornaments  are  its  guests.  I  am  charmed  to 
(lee  Lady  Joan  looking  ao  well.' 

'  Ton  think  so  P  ' 

'  Indeed.' 

'.I    wish ■    and    liere    Lady   de    Mowbray   gave  a 

Buiiling  sigh.     '  What  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Mountchcsney  P' 

'  He  is  universally  admired.' 

'  So  evoryoQB  says,  and  yet ' 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Dashyille,  Fitz  ?  '  said 
Mr.  Bemers  to  Lord  Fitzheron,  '  I  sa\t  yoM  dMM:^'o;^  '«\^- 
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'  I  can't  bear  lier  :  she  seta  up  to  bo  natural,  aud  is  imlj 
rude ;  mistakes  insolence  for  ionocence ;  says  everything 
which  comes  first  to  her  lips,  and  thinka  she  is  gay  when 
alio  IB  only  giddy,' 

'  'TJB  brilliant,'  said  Lady  Joan  to  Mr.  MountcheBney, 

'  When  you  are  here,'  he  murmured. 

'  And  yet  a  ball  in  a  gallery  of  art  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  good  tnate.  The  associatious  which  are  suggested  by 
Bcalpturo  are  not  festive.  Repose  is  the  characteristic  of 
Bcnlpture.     Do  not  you  think  so  ?  ' 

'Decidedly,'  said  Jlr.  Monntchesney.  'We  danced  in 
the  gallery  at  Matfield  this  Christmas,  and  I  thought  all 
tlie  time  that  a  gallery  is  not  thu  place  for  a  ball ;  it  is  too 
Jong  and  too  narrow. 

Lady  Joan  looked  at  him,  and  her  hp  rather  cnrled. 

'  I  wonder  if  Valentine  has  sold  that  bay  cob  of  his,'  said 
Tiord  Milford  to  Lord  Eugene  de  Vers. 

'1  wonder,'  said  Lord  Eugene. 

'I  wish  yon  would  usk  him,  Eugene,'  stud  Lord 
Milford;  'you  nndcrstanid,  I  dou't  want  him  to  know  I 
want  it.' 

'  'Tia  such  a  bore  to  ask  questions,'  said  Lord  Eugene. 

'  Shall  we  carry  Chichester  ?  '  asked  Lady  Firebi-acc  of 
Lady  St.  Julians. 

'  Oil  !  do  not  speak  to  me  ever  again  of  the  Hunse  of 
Commons,'  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  affected  despair. 
'What  use  is  winning  our  way  hv  unita  ?  It  may  tako 
years.  Lord  Protocol  says,  that  "one  is  enough."  That 
Jamaica  affair  has  really   ended   by  greatly  strengthen ing 

'  I  do  not  despair,'  said  Lady  Firebrace.     '  The  iineqiii- 

,      vocal   adhesion   of  the  Duke  of  Fitj^Aquitaine  is  a  great 

thing.     It  gives  us  the  northern  division  at  a  dissolution.' 

'  That  is  to  say  in  five  years,  my  dear  Lady  Firebrace. 

The  country  will  bo  mined  before  that.' 

'  IVe  shaM  see.     la  il  n  acltVuA  VV\n£\«iwie«Q  lad.-j  Jimd 

nnd  Mv.  SIouiitciieBnoy  !  ' 
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'Not  tJie  sl^htest  fonDdation.  Lady  Joan  is  n  muat 
sensible  girl,  as  well  as  a  moat  charming  ])erson,  aud  my 
dear  friend.  She  is  cot  in  a  hurry  to  marry,  and  qoite 
right.  If  indeed  Fpederick  were  a  little  more  steady; 
but  notliiiig  shall  ever  induce  me  to  consent  to  hia  marrying 
lier,  unless  I  thought  ho  was  worthy  of  her.' 

'  Tou  are  anch  a  good  mother,'  esclaimed  Lady  Fircbraco, 
'  and  such  a,  good  friend  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  not  trao 
about  Mr.  Mocntchesney.' 

'  If  you  could  only  help  me,  my  dear  Lady  Pirebrace,  to 
pat  ao  end  to  that  affair  between  Frederick  and  Lady 
WaUington.  It  is  so  silly,  and  getting  talked  abont ;  and 
in  his  heart  too  he  really  loves  lAdy  Joan  ;  only  ho  is 
scarcely  aware  of  it  himself.' 

'  We  must  manage  it,'  ssiid  Lady  Rrohrace,  with  a  look 
of  eneouraging  mystery. 

'  Do,  my  dear  creature ;  speak  to  liim  ;  he  is  very  mach 
guided  by  your  opinion.  Tell  hini  everybody  is  laughing 
at  him,  and  any  other  little  thing  that  occurs  to  yoa.' 

'  I  will  come  directly,'  said  Lady  Marney  to  her  Imsbaud, 
'  only  let  me  see  this.' 

'  Well,  I  will  bring  Huutingford  here.  Mind  yon  speafc 
to  him  a  great  deal ;  take  his  arm,  and  go  down  to  snppcr 
with  him,  if  you  can.  He  is  a  very  nice  sensible  young 
follow,  and  yon  will  like  hini  very  much,  I  am  auro;  a 
little  shy  at  first,  but  he  only  wants  bringing  out,' 

A  dexterous  description  of  one  of  the  most  unlicked  and 
nnlickablo  cubs  tliat  ever  entered  society  with  forty 
thousand  a  year;  courted  by  all,  and  with  juat  that  degree 
of  conning  that  made  him  snajiicioua  of  every  attention. 

'  This  dreadfiil  Lord  HunUngford !  '  said  Lady  Jfarney. 

'  Jermyn  and  I  will  interfere,'  said  Egremont,  '  and  help 

'  No,  no,'  .'^aid  Lady  Marneyj  abaking  her  bead,  '  I  must 
'4i  *4iis  moment,  a  groom  od  the  cWii^Ta  ^-i' 
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and  drew  Egremont  aside,  saying  in  s  low  tone,  'YaaX'. 
servant,  Mr.  Egremont^  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  jon 
instantly.' 

■  My  servant !  Instantly  !  What  the  deuce  can 
the  matter  ?  I  hope  the  Albany  is  nnt  on  fire,'  and 
qnitted  the  room. 

In  the  onter  hall,  amid  a  crowd  of  footmen,  Egremput 
recognised  his  valet,  who  immediately  came  forward. 

'  A  porter  has  brought  this  letter,  sir,  and  I  thongbt  it 
beat  to  come  on  with  it  at  otice.' 

The  letter  directed  to  Egremont,  bore  also  on  its  snper- 
Bcription  these  words  :  '  This  letter  must  be  inatantly 
carried  by  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Egremont,  wherever  ho 
may  bo.' 

Egremont,  with  some  change  of  conntenance,  drew 
aside,  and  opening  the  letter,  read  it  by  a  lamp  at  hand. 
It  must  have  been  very  brief ;  but  the  face  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  became,  as  he  perused  its  lines,  greatly 
agitated.  When  he  had  finished  reading  it,  he  seemed  for 
a  moment  lost  in  profound  thought ;  then  looking  np,  he 
dismissed  his  servant  withont  inBtraclions,  and  haatening 
back  to  the  assembly,  he  enquired  of  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  whether  Lord  John  RTisBell,  whom  he  had 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  was  still  pn 
and  he  was  answered  in  the  afflrmative. 

About  a   quarter  of  an   hour  after  this  incident, 
Eirebrace  said  to  Lady  St.  Julians  in  a  tone  of  myatoi 
»)arm,  '  Do  you  see  that  ?  ' 
'No!  what?' 

'  Do  not  look  as  if  yon  observed  them  :  Lord  John 
Mr.   Egremont,  in  the  furthest  window  ;    they  have 
there  these  ten  niinutos,  in  the  most  earnest  conversat 
I  am  afraid  we  have  lost  him.' 

'  I    have    always    been    expecting    it,'   said    Lady   St. 
Julians.     'Ho  breakfafits  with   that  Mr.  Trencbard,  and 
nil  those  sort  of  ibinija.     "IAimi  -wVo  Vt««^^ib»'i.ix%'Cu!« 
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generally   liberals.      Have    not   jou   obscn-ed    that  ? 
wonder  wby  ? ' 

'  It  showB  a  restless   revolutionary   mind,'    said   Lady    ' 
Fir«brace,    '  that  can    settle   to   nothing ;    but    mast    be 
running  after  gossip  the  moment  they  are  awake.' 

'  Tes,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians.  '  I  think  those  men  vi 
breakfiiat  out,  or  who  give  breakfasts,  are  generally 
dangerous  characters ;  at  least,  I  would  not  trust  them, 
The  Whigs  are  very  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing.  If  Mr, 
Egremont  joins  them,  I  really  do  not  see  what  shadow  of  a 
claim  Lady  Deloraine  can  urge  to  have  anything.' 

'  She  only  wants  one  thing,'  said  Lady  EHrcbnwie,  '  and 
wo  know  she  cannot  have  that.' 

'  Why  ?  ' 

'  Because  Lady  St.  JuliauH  will  have  it,' 

'  Tou  are  too  kind,'  with  many  smiles. 

'  No,   I    assure  you   Lord    Masque    told   me    that    her 
ilajeaty — — '  and  hero  Lady  Firebraco  whispered. 

'  WeU,'  said  Lady  St.  Julians,  evidently  muob  gratiC 
'  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  who  am  likely  to  forget  my    ■ 
friends.' 

'  That  I  am  suro  you  arc  not  I '  aiid  Lady  Firebraco. 


^P  CHAPTER   VIII. 

iShind  the  printing- office  in  the  alley  at  the  door  of  | 
■which  we  left  Sybil,  was  a  yard  that  led  to  some  premises  j 
that  bad  onco  been  used  as  n  workshop,  but  were  i 
generally  unoccupied.  Li  a  rather  spacious  chamber,  < 
which  was  a  loft,  five  men,  one  of  whom  was  Gerard,  v 
busily  engaged.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  ri 
except  a  few  chairs  and  a  deal  table,  on  which  wei 
Bolitary  light  and  a  variety  of  papers. 

'Depend  upon  it,'  said  Gerard,  'we  must  stick  to  tha,J 
Nalioiial  Holiday:    we  can  do  uolUmg  giSM^v^A^^> ' 
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^^  the  moTemeDt  is  Bimuitaneona.  They  have  not  troop*  to 
cope  with  a  HimnltaDsotis  movement,  and  tho  Holiday  is 
tho  only  machinery  to  secure  tmity  of  act.ion.  No  work 
for  six  ^veeka,  and  the  rights  of  Laboar  wil)  be  acknow- 
ledged  r ' 

'  We  shFtll  ne^'er  bo  able  lo  make  the  people  nnanimona 
in  a  cessation  of  labour,'  BRi-d  a  pale  yonng  man,  verj  thin, 
hnt  with  a  conntenance  of  remarkable  energy,  "Thfl 
selfish  instincts  will  come  into  play  and  will  balk  oar 
political  object,  while  a  great  increase  of  physical  siiiferitig 

Imnst  be  inevitable.' 
'  It  might  be  done,*  said  a  middle-agod  thickset  man,  in 
a  thonghtfnl  tone.  '  If  the  Unions  were  really  to  pot 
their  shonliler  to  the  wheel,  it  might  be  done." 
'And  if  it  is  not  done,'  said  Gerard,  'what  do  yon 
propose  ?  The  people  ask  yon  to  guide  them.  Shrink  al 
audi  a  conjnnctnre,  and  onr  infloenL-e  over  them  is  forfeited, 
and  jnatly  forfeited.' 
'I  am  for  partial  hnt  extensive  insnircctions,'  said  the 
young  man.  '  Snllicient  in  extent  and  number  to  demand 
nil  the  troops  and  yet  to  distract  the  military  movements. 
We  can  connt  on  Birmmgham  again,  if  we  act  at  onco 
before  their  now  Police  Act  is  inforce  ;  Manchester  is  ripr, 
and  several  of  the  cotton  towns ;  but  above  all  1  have 
letters  that  assure  me  that  at  this  moment  we  can  do  any- 
thing  in  Wales.' 

'Glamorganshire  is  right  to  a  man,'  said  Wilkini*,  a 
Baptist  teacher.  '  And  trade  ia  so  bad  that  the  Holiday  ot 
al!  events  muBt  tjike  place  there,  for  the  masters  tliomaelves 
are  estinguiahing  their  famaccs.' 

'  All  the  north  ia  seething,'  said  Gerard, 

'We    must    contrive   to    agitate   tho  metropolis,"   said 

Slaclaat,  a  slirewd  carroty.  1 1 aired  paper-stainer.    '  We  mnflt 

liavo  weekly  meetings  at  Kennington  and  demonstrations 

lit  White  Conduit  House  :  wc  ctiiinot  do  n\ore  here,  I  fear, 

j^—Ji/rau  talk,  bnta  few  tboasa-na  men  ou'K.e.T.-^t.ftW^  Coibm 
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every  Sn.tiird:iy  and  Bome  spicy  rasolntiona  will  keep  the 
Guards  in  Loudon. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  Gerard ;  '  I  wish  the  wooIIoq  and  cottoB 
trades  were  as  had  to  do  aa  the  iron,  and  we  should 
no  holiday  as  jou  say,  Willrina.  However  it  will  i 
In  the  mean  time  the  Poor-law  pinches  and  terrifies,  and 
vs-iU  make  even  the  most  spiritless  turn.' 

'  The    accounts    to-day   from    the     north    aiti    very    1 
conraging   though,'    said    the    young    man.       '  Stevens 
producing  a  great  effect,  and  this  plan  of  our  people  going 
in  proceeaion  and  taking  poaaession  of  the  churches  very 
much  affects  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Gerard,  '  if  wo  could  only  have  the  Church 
on  our  side,  as  in  the  good  old  days,  we  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  demon  tyranny  of  Capital.' 

'And  now,'  said  the  pale  young  man,  taking  up  a 
mannscript  paper,  '  to  our  immediate  businiraa.  Here  is 
the  draft  of  the  projected  proclamation  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Birrninghara  onfchreak.  It  enjoins  peace  and  order, 
and  counsels  the  people  to  arm  themselves  in  orilor  to 
secure  both.  You  understand  :  that  tlieyjat^  resist  if  the 
Iroops  and  the  police  endeavour  to-pfoducodisturhance.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  Gerard.  '  Let  it  be  stout.  We  will 
settle  this  at  oueo,  and  bo  get  it  out  to-morrow.  Then  for 
action.' 

'  Bnt  we  must  circulate  this  pamphlet  of  the  Polish 
Count  on  the  manner  of  encountering  cavalry  with  pitos,' 
said  Maclast. 

''Tia  printed,'  said  the  stont  thickset  man;  'wo  haT«i 
sot  it  np  on  a  broadside.  We  have  sent  ten  thousand  tO 
the  north  and  Gve  thousand  to  John  Froat.  Wo  shall  Lava 
another  delivery  to-morrow.      It  takes  very  generally. 

The  pale  young  man  then  read  the  draft  of  the  proclama. 
tion;  it  was  canvassed  and  criticised,  sentence  by  sentence;; 
altered,  approved ;  finally  put  to  the  vote,  and  unanimoualj 
cam'eJ.     Oa  the  morrow  it   wtw  to  \ic  ^a\.a4  \ 


I 
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^^■|)iDronj);lifare  of  the  metropolis,  and  circalated  in  enrj 
^^pgreat  city  of  the  provinces  and  every  popnloaa  district  o( 
^H  laiboar. 

^H       'And  now,'  said  Gerard,  '  I  Bhall  to-morrow  to  tbe  norUi, 

^V  irhere  I  am  wanted.     Bat  before  I  go,  I  propose,  as  bi^- 

^1    gested   yesterday,  that  we    five,   together  with    Langlej, 

^V    irhom  I  counted  on  seeing  here  to-nigbt,  now  form  oor- 

»lves  into  a  committee  for  arming  the  people.      Three  of 

hb  bj-b  permanent  in  London  ;  WiLkina  and  myself  will  add 

you  in  the  provinces.    Nothing  can  bo  decided  on  this  held 

till  wo  see  Langloy,  who  will  make  a  communication  from 

Birmingham  that  cannot  be  truat«d  to  writing.     The  seven 

o'clock  train  must  have  long  since  arrived.     He  is  now  » 

good  hour  behind  his  time.' 

'  I  hear  footsteps,'  aaid  Maclaat. 
'  He  comes,'  said  Gerard. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened  and  a  woman  entered. 
Pale,  agitated,  cshaustod,  she  advanced  to  them  in  tbs 
glimmering  light. 

'  What  is  this  ?  '  said  several  of  the  council. 
'  Sybil ! '  exclaimed  tlie  astonished  Gerard,  and  he  roaa 
from  hia  seat. 

She  caught  the  arm  of  her  father,  and  leant  on  him  fw 
a  moment  in  Eilenoe.  Then  looking  up,  vrith  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  rallying  her  last 
encrgiea,  she  said,  in  a  voica  low,  yet  so  distinct  that  it 
reached  the  ear  of  all  present,  '  There  is  not  an  instant  to 
lose  ;  fly  1 ' 

Tbe  men  rose  hastily  frona  their  seats  ;  they  approached 
the  messenger  of  dangei" ;  Gerard  waved  thom  off,  for  ho 
perceived  his  daughter  was  sinking.     Gently  be  placed  her 
in  his  chair ;  she  was  aensiblc,  for  she  grasped  bis  arm,  knd 
she  murmured,  atill  ahe  muriaured,  '  fly  ! ' 
'  'Tia  very  strange,'  said  Maclast 
'  I  feel  queer,'  said  the  thickset  man. 
'  Methinka  she  looks  Uko  b.  Vqb.'jcvlX'j  iaQ^Tif;[n,'  wmI 
WilkiOB,  J^^^^^M 


! 
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*  I  had  DO  idea  that  earth  liad  anything  so  fair,'  said  the 
jontliful  Bcribe  of  proclamations. 

'Husli,  fiiends,'  aaid  Gerard;  and  then  he  bent  over 
Sybil,  and  said  in  a  low  Boothing-  voice,  '  Tell  me,  my  child, 
what  ia  it  ? ' 

She  looked  up  to  hor  father,  a  glance  as  it  were  of  de- 
votion and  despair ;  her  lipa  moved,  bnt  they  refnsed  their 
office,  and  expressed  no  words.     There  was  a  deep  sUenoo 


'  She  is  gone,'  said  hor  father 
'Water,'  said  the  young  ma 
obtain  some. 


Lnd   ho  hnrricd 


to 


T,'  said  his  thickset  colleague  to  Maclast. 
wer  for  Langley  aa  for  myself,'  said  Maelast; 
s    not   another  human  being  aware  of  our 


Q  doubt  Gerard 


3,"  said  Gerard.     '1 
r  meeting.     Would 


of 


'  I  feel  qu 

'I  will  ai 
'  and  there 
purpose.' 

'  Except  Morley.' 

'  Tes ;  escept  Morloy.  But  I  should 
as  Stephen  Morley.' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  I  cannot  conceive  how  she  traced 
have  never  even  breathed  to  her  of  i 
we  had  some  water  1     Ah !  here  it  co 

'  I  arrest  yon  in  the  Queen's  nara^ 
police.  '  Resistance  is  vain.'  Maelast  blow  out  the  light, 
and  then  ran  up  into  tl.e  loft,  followed  by  the  thickset 
m&n,  who  fell  down  the  stairs.  Wilkina  got  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  Serjeant  took  a  lantern  ii-om  hia  pockety  and 
threw  a  powerful  light  on  the  chamber,  while  his  followers 
entered,  seized  and  secured  all  the  papers,  and  commenced 
their  search. 

The  light  fell  upon  a  group  that  did  not  move ;  the  father 
holding  the  hand  of  his  insensible  child,  while  he  extended 
his  other  arm  as  if  to  preserve  her  from  the  profanation  of 
the  touch  of  the  invaders. 

'  You  are  Wa,her  Gerard,  I  presume  V '  naii  ft« 
ml  shoos! 


r  foot  tyro,  ^ 
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'Whoever  I  maybe,'  he  replied,  'I  presame  you  will  pnv   J; 
doce  your  ivarrant,  friend,  before  joa  touch  me.'  ft( 

'"Tifi  hero.     We  want  five  of  you,  named  herein,  &nd*U   ■ 
others  that  may  happen  to  be  foimd  in  your  company."  E 

'  1  shall  obey  the  warrant,'  said  Gerard,  after  he  had  ex-    1 
amined  it;  'but  this  maiden,  my  danghter,  knows  nothing 
of  thia  meeting  or  its  purpose.     She  has  but  just  arrived, 

■  and  how  she  traced  me  I  know  not.  You  will  let  me  re- 
cover her,  and  then  permit  her  to  depart.' 
'  Can't  let  iio  one  ont  of  my  sight  found  in  this  room.' 
'  But  she  is  innocent,  even  if  we  were  guilty  ;  she  conW 
bo  nothing  else  hut  inuocont,  for  sha  knows  nothing  of  tlu« 
meetiug  and  its  business,  both  of  whieh  I  am  prepared  at 
the  right  time  and  place  to  vindicate.  She  entered  tbli 
room  a  moment  only  before  yourself,  eut-ered  and  swooned.' 

'Can't  help  that;  must  take  her;  she  can  toil  the  magift- 
trate  anything  she  likes,  and  he  must  decide.' 

'  Why,  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  young  girl  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I  must  do  my  duty.  OoDU^ 
we  have  no  time  for  talk.     I  mast  take  you  both.' 

'  By  G — d,  you  shall  not  take  her  ; '  and  letting  go  her 
hand,  Gerard  advanced  before  her  and  assumed  a  position 
of  defena;.  '  You  know,  I  find,  my  height ;  my  strength 
docs  not  shame  my  stature  !  Look  to  yourself.  Advance 
and  touch  this  maiden,  and  I  will  fell  you  and  your  minions 
like  oxen  at  their  pasture.' 

The  inspector  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  pointed 
it  at  Gerard.     'You  sec,'  he  said,  '  resistance  is  quite  sain.' 

'For  slaves  and  ci-avena,  but  not  for  us.  I  say,  j-on 
■hall  not  toneb  her  till  I  ajn  dead  at  her  feet.  Now,  do 
your  worst.' 

At  this  moment,  two  policemen  who  had  been  searching 
the  loft,  descended  with  Maclost,  who  had  vainly  attempted 
to  effect  his  escape  over  a  neighbouring  roof;  the  thickset 
man  was  already  secured ;  and  AViltins  had  been  pulled  down 
the  chimney,  and  made  bis  apvoM^^co  ™^  »■*  ^vmi  *  »*•»• 
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incli   a  sLelter  would  naturally  have  occasiond.     The 
n  too,  their  first  prisoner,  who  had  been  captured 
I  they  had  entered  the  room,  was  also  brought  in ; 
vas  now  abundance  of  light ;  tho  four  prisoners  were 
,  and  well  gTiarded  at  the  end  of  tho  apartment ; 
■rd  standing  before  Sybil  etill  maintained  hin  position 
Befence,  and  the  serjeant  was,  a  few  yards  away,  in  his 
fct  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

pWell,  yon  are  a  queer  chnp,'  said  the  ecijeant;  'bnt 
l^nst  do  my  duty.  I  sball  give  orders  to  my  niou  lo 
I,  and  if  you  resist  them,  I  ahaU  shoot  you  through 

Btop  ! '  called  oat  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  young  man 
i  drew  proclamations,  she  moves.  Do  with  na  as  you 
think  Gt,  but  you  cannot  bo  so  harsh  as  to  seiso  one  that  is 
eenaeless,  and  a  woman  ! ' 

'  I  nmst  do  my  duty,'  said  tho  serjeant,  rather  perplexed 
at  the  situation.  '  Well,  if  yon  like,  take  steps  to  restore 
her,  and  when  she  has  come  to  herself,  she  shall  be  moved 
in  a  hackney  coach  alone  with  her  father.' 

The  means  at  hand  to  recover  Sybil  were  rude,  but  they 
assisted  a  reviving  nature.  She  breathed,  she  aighed, 
slowly  opened  her  beautiftil  dark  eyes,  Eind  looked  around. 
Her  father  held  her  death-cold  hand;  she  returned  his 
pressure;  her  lips  moved,  and  still  she  murmured  'fly  !  ' 

Gerard  looked  at  the  serjeant.  '  I  am  ready,'  he  said, 
'and  I  will  caiTy  her.'  Tho  ofE.cer  nodded  assent.  Guarded 
by  two  policemen,  the  tall  delegate  of  Mowbray  bore  his 
precious  burthen  out  of  the  chamber  through  the  yard,  tha 
printing-offices,  up  the  alley,  till  a  hackney-coach  received 
them  in  Hunt  Street,  round  which  a  mob  had  already  col- 
lected, though  kept  at  a  discreet  distance  by  the  police. 
One  officer  entered  tho  coach  with  them ;  another 
mounted  the  box.  Two  other  coaches  carried  tho  rest  of 
tlio  prisoners  and  their  giiF.rds,  and  within  half  an  hour 
Srom  the  arriraJ  of  Sybil  at  the  acene  oE  t\iB  Wiure\.  TOiaeiivsiS^ 
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ale  wao  on  her  way  to  Bow  Street  to  bo  eiaiouied  M  % 
prisoner  of  state. 

Sybil  rallied  quickly  during  their  progress  to  the  police- 
office.  Satisfied  to  find  herself  with  her  father,  ahe  would 
Lave  enqnired  as  to  all  that  had  happened,  but  Gerard 
at  first  diacouraged  her ;  at  length  he  thought  it  i 
gradually  to  convey  to  her  that  they  were  prisoners,  but 
he  treated  the  matter  lightly,  did  not  doubt  that  ahe  would 
immediately  bo  discharged,  and  added  that  though  he  might 
be  detained  for  a  day  or  bo,  his  offence  was  at  all  events 
bailable,  and  he  had  friends  on  whom  he  conH  rely.  Wh«n 
Sybil  clearly  comprehended  that  she  ivaa  a  prisoner,  and 
that  her  public  examination  was  impending,  she  became 
silent,  and,  leaning  back  in  the  coach,  covered  her  iace  with 

The  prisoners  arrived  at  Bow  Street ;  they  were  homed 
into  a  back  office,  where  they  remained  some  time  umio- 
ticed,  several  policemen  remaining  in  the  room.  At  length, 
&bont  twenty  minutes  having  elapsed,  a  man  dressed  la 
black  and  of  a  severe  aspect,  entered  the  room,  accom-  i 
panied  by  an  inspector  of  police.  Ho  first  inquired  whether 
these  were  the  prisoners,  what  wore  their  names  and  d^ 
acriptions,  which  each  had  to  give  and  which  were  written 
down,  where  they  were  arrested,  why  they  were  arrested;  , 
then  Kcrutinising  them  sharply,  he  said  the  magistrate  WM 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  he  doubted  whether  they  could  be 
examined  until  the  morrow.  Upon  this  Gerard  commenced 
stating  Che  circamstances  nnder  which  Sybil  had  unfor- 
tunately been  arrested,  bat  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  a 
severe  aspect,  immediately  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  atid, 
when  Gerard  peraiated,  declared  that,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately cease,  he  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and  br  ordered  into  solitary  confinement. 

Another  half-hour  of  painful  suspense.  The  prisonen 
were  not  pennilif*d  to  hold  any  conversation.  Sybil  sat 
half  reciiaiag  on  a  form  yjU\i  Wt  \)a*iV  ^.^jsm^  ih«  mtii, 
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d  her  face  covei-ed,  silent  and  motionless.     At  the  end  of 

■kilf  an  hour,  the  inspector  of  police,  who  had  viaited  them 

llritU  the  gentleman  in  hlack,  entered,  and  announced  that 

f  the  prisoners  coald  not  he  hrought  np  for  examination  that 

evening,  and  they  must  make  themselves  aa  comfortAble  as 

they  could  for  the  night.     Gerard  made  a  last  appeal  to  the 

inspector  that  Sjhi!  might  be  allowed  a  separate  chamber, 

and  in  this  he  was  nueJcpectedly  snccesafiil. 

The  inspector  was  a  kind-hearted  man ;  he  Uved  at  the 
office  and  his  wife  was  the  honsekoepor.  He  had  already 
given  her  an  account,  an  interesting  account,  of  his  female 
prisoner.  The  good  woman's  imagination  was  touched  ii.f 
well  as  her  heart ;  she  had  herself  suggested  that  they 
ought  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  fair  prisoner's  lot ;  and 
her  husband  therefore  almost  anticipated  the  request  of 
Gerard.  He  begged  Sybil  to  accompany  him  to  his  better 
half,  and  at  once  promised  all  the  comforts  and  convenience 
which  they  could  command,  As,  attended  by  him,  she  took 
her  way  to  the  apartments  of  his  family,  they  passed 
through  a  room  in  which  there  were  writing  materials; 
and  Sybil,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  faint  voice, 
enquired  of  the  inspector  whether  it  were  permitted  to  ap- 
prise a  friend  of  her  situation.  She  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  on  condition  that  the  note  was  previously 
pemsed  by  him. 

'  I  will  write  it  at  once,'  she  said,  and  taking  up  a  pen 
inscribed  these  words : — 

'  I  followed  your  counsel ;  I  entreated  him  to  quit 
Ivondon  this  night.  Ho  pledged  himself  to  do  so  on  the 
morrow. 

■  I  learnt  he  was  attending  a  aeci-et  meeting ;  that  there 
waa  argent  peril.  I  tracked  him  through  scones  of  terror. 
Alas  !  I  arrived  only  in  time  to  be  myself  seized  as  a  con- 
spirator, and  I  have  been  arrested  and  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Bow  Street,  where  I  write  this. 

'I  ask yoa  sot  to  interfere  for  him-,  tWt'wci^jSiWK.'^wsv, 
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bat  if  I  were  free,  I  might  at  least  secnre  him  jnstioe.  Bat 
I  am  not  fi-ee :  I  am  to  be  brought  up  for  pubKo  exami- 
nation to-morrow,  if  I  survive  this  night. 

*  You  are  powerful ;  you  know  all ;  you  know  •  what  I 
say  is  truth.     None  else  will  credit  it.     Save  me ! ' 

*  And  now,'  said  Sybil  to  the  inspector  in  a  tone  of 
moum^  desolation  and  of  mild  sweetness,  '  all  depends  on 
your  faith  to  me,'  and  she  extended  him  the  letter,  which 
he  read. 

*  Whoever  he  may  be,  and  wherever  he  may  be,'  said  the 
man  with  emotion,  for  the  spirit  of  Sybil  had  already 
controlled  his  nature,  '  provided  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed  is  within  possible  distance,  fear  not  it 
shall  reach  him.' 

'I  will  seal  and  address  it  then,*  said  Sybil,  and  she 
addressed  the  letter  to 

*TUE    HON.   CHARLES   EGREMONT,    M.P.,' 

adding   that   superscription  the   sight  of  which    bad    m 
agitated  Egrcmont  at  Deloraine  House. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


N(GHT  waned :  and  Sybil  was  at  length  slumbering.  The 
cold  that  precedes  the  dawn  had  stolen  over  her  senses, 
and  calmed  the  excitement  of  her  nerves.  She  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  a  cloak  of  which  her  kind 
hostess  had  prevailed  on  her  to  avail  herself,,  and  was 
partly  resting  on  a  chair,  at  which  she  had  been  praying 
when  exhausted  nature  gave  way  and  she  slept.  Her 
bonnet  had  fallen  off,  and  her  rich  hair,  which  had  broken 
loose,  covered  her  shoulder  like  a  mantle.  Her  slumber 
was  brief  and  disturbed,  but  it  had  in  a  great  degree 
soothed  the  irritated  brain.  She  woke,  however,  in  terror 
from  a  dream  in  which  she  had  been  dragged  through  a 
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mob,  and  caniod  before  a  tribunal.  The  coarse  jeers,  tho 
bnital  threats,  still  echoed  in  her  car;  and  when  she 
looked  around,  she  conld  not  for  some  moments  recall  or 
recognise  the  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  which 
was  sufficiently  spacious,  was  a  bed  occupied  by  the  still 
deeping  wife  of  the  inspector;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  heavy  furniture  of  dark  mahogany ;  a  bureau,  several 
chests  ot  drawers;  over  the  mantel  was  a  piece  of  laded 
embroidery  framed,  that  had  been  executed  by  the  wiie  of 
the  inspector,  when  she  was  at  school,  and  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  other  side,  were  portraits  of  Dick  Curtis  and  Dutch 
Sam,  who  had  been  the  tutors  of  her  husband,  and  now 
lived  as  heroes  in  his  memory. 

Slowly  came  over  Sybil  the  consciousness  of  the  dreadful 
eve  that  was  past.  She  remained  for  some  time  on  her 
knees  in  silent  prayer:  then,  stepping  lightly,  she  ap- 
proached the  window.  It  was  barred.  The  room  which  she 
inhabited  was  a  high  storey  of  the  house  ;  it  looked  down 
upon  one  of  those  half-tawdry,  half-squalid  streets  that  one 
finds  in  the  vicinity  of  our  theatres ;  some  wretched  courts, 
haunts  of  misery  and  crime,  blended  with  gin  palaces  and 
slang  taverns,  burnished  and  bi-azen;  not  a  being  was 
stirring.  It  was  just  that  single  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
when  crime  ceases,  debauchery  is  exhausted,  and  even 
desolation  finds  a  shelter. 

It  was  dawn,  but  still  grey.  For  the  first  time  since  she 
had  been  a  prisoner,  Sybil  was  alone.  A  prisoner,  and  in 
a  few  hours  to  be  examined  before  a  public  tribunal !  Her 
heart  sank.  How  far  her  father  had  committed  himself 
was  entirely  a  mystery  to  her  ;  but  the  language  of  Morlcy, 
and  all  that  she  had  witnessed,  inipi'essed  her  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  deeply  implicated.  He  had  indeed 
spoken  in  their  progress  to  the  police-office  with  confidence 
as  to  the  future,  but  then  he  had  every  motive  to  encourage 
her  in  her  despair,  and  to  suppori  her  under  the  over- 
whelming  cii*cumstanccs  in  which  she  was  so  suddenly 
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involyed.  Wliat  a  catastrophe  to  all  his  liigli  aspiratioaa! 
It  tore  her  heart  to  think  of  him  !  As  for  herself  she 
would  atill  hope  that  ultimately  she  might  obtain  juatice, 
but  she  could  scarcely  flatter  herself  that  at  the  first  any 
dietinction  would  be  made  between  her  caae  and  that  of 
the  other  prisoners.  She  would  probably  be  committed 
for 'trial ;  and  though  her  innocence  on  that  occasion  might 
be  proved,  she  would  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  iatetral, 
instead  of  devoting  all  ber  energies  in  freedom  to  I' 
support  and  assistance  of  her  father.  She  shrank,  t 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  a  woman,  from  tbe  impendi 
examination  in  open  court  before  the  magistrate.  Bi 
ported  by  her  convictions,  vindicating  a  sacred  principle, 
there  was  no  trial,  perhaps,  to  which  Sybil  could  not  hare 
been  superior,  and  no  tost  of  her  energy  and  faith  which 
Bbe  would  not  have  trinmpliantly  encountered  ;  bnt  to  be 
hurried  like  a  criminal  to  the  bar  of  a  police-office,  tna- 
pected  of  the  lowest  arts  of  sedition,  ignorant  even  of  what 
she  was  accused,  without  a  conviction  fo  support  her,  ot 
the  ennobling  consciousness  of  having  failed  at  least  in  a 
great  cause  ;  all  these  were  cireum  stance  a  which  infinitely 
diBhearteued  and  depressed  her.  She  felt  sometimes  that 
she  should  be  unable  to  meet  the  accasion  ;  bad  it  not 
been  for  Gerard,  she  could  almost  have  wished  tha-t  death 
might  release  her  from  it^  base  perpleiitfea. 

Was  there  any  hojie  ?  In  the  agony  of  her  soni  she  had 
confided  last  night  in  one  ;  with  scarcely  a  bewildering 
hope  that  he  could  save  lier.  He  might  not  have  tlie 
power,  the  opportnnify,  the  wish.  He  might  shrink  from 
mixing  himself  np  with  such  characters  and  such  trans- 
actions; he  might  not  have  received  her  hurried  appeal  in 
time  to  act  npon  it,  even  if  the  desire  of  her  soul  were 
practicable.  A  thousand  difGcnlties,  a  thnusand  obstaelea 
BOW  occurred  to  her  ;  and  she  felt  her  hopelessness. 

Tot,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  anxiety,  and  the 
Mbtence  of&U  surrounding  object  Vjo  &oaOa«>  u^^.  'u 
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her,  lIio  eipaiiiliug  dawn  revived  and  evon  encouraged 
SybiL  In  spite  of  the  confined  sitnation,  ehe  could  still 
partially  behold  a  sky  dappled  with  roay  Imea ;  a  aenae  of 
freshness  tonched  her;  she  could  not  reaist  endeavouring 
to  open  the  window  and  feel  the  air,  notwithstanding  all 
the  bars.  The  wife  of  the  inspector  stirred,  and  half 
slambering,  miirmurcd,  '  Are  you  up  ?  It  cannot  be  moro 
than  five  o'clock.  If  yon  open  the  window  we  shall  cat:;h 
cold  i  but  I  will  rise  and  help  yon  to  dreHs.' 

This  woman,  like  her  husband,  was  naturally  kind,  and 
ac  once  influenced  by  Sybil.  They  both  treated  her  as  a 
Buperior  being ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  daughter  of  a  lowly 
prisoner  and  herself  a  prisoner,  she  had  been  the  noble 
child  of  a  captive  minister  of  state,  they  could  not  have  ex- 
tended to  her  a  more  humble  and  even  deKcate  aolieitnde. 

It  had  not  yet  struck  seven,  and  the  wife  of  the  inspector 
suddenly  stopping  and  listening,  said,  '  Tliey  are  stirring 
early : '  and  then,  after  a  moment's  paose,  she  opened  the 
door,  at  which  she  stood  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  sounds.  Slio  looked 
bnck  at  Sybil,  and  saying,  '  Hash,  I  shall  be  back  directly,' 
she  withdrew,  shutting  the  dgor. 

In  little  more  thin  two  hours,  as  Sybil  had  been 
iiiformed,  she  would  be  summoned  to  her  examination.  It 
was  a  sickening  thought.  Hope  vanished  as  the  catas- 
trophe advanced.  She  almost  accused  herself  for  having 
without  authority  sought  out  her  father;  it  had  been,  as 
regarded  him,  a  fruitleaa  mission,  and,  by  its  results  on 
her,  had  aggravated  his  present  sorrows  and  perplexities. 
Her  mind  again  recurred  to  him  whose  counsel  bad 
indirectly  prompted  her  rash  step,  and  to  whoso  aid  in  her 
infinite  hopelcsanesa  aho  had  appealed.  The  woman  who 
had  all  this  tuna  been  only  standing  on  the  landing-place 
without  the  door,  now  re-entered  with  a  puzzled  and 
ciiiions  air,  sojing,  '  I  cannot  make  it  out ;  some  one  has 
mtviyod.'  i 
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I  'Some  one  baa  arrived,'  Simplo  jot  agitating  w^)^d^ 
'Is  it  QiiQsual,'  oaquit'ei!  Sjbil  in  a  trembling  tono,  foi 
persons  to  arrive  at  this  houj 
^'Yea,'  said  the  wife  of  the  inapectop.  'They  nevw 
4)rijig  them  &om  the  stations  until  the  oi&ce  t^woa.  I  con- 
not  ma.ke  it  oat.  Hash !  '  and  at  this  moment 
lapped  at  the  door. 

The  woman  returned  to  tlie  door  and  reopened  it,  wJ 
BOme  worda  were  spoken  which  did  not  reach  Sybil,  whose 
heart  beat  violently  as  a  wild  thought  rushed  over  het 
mind.  The  suspenao  was  so  intolerable,  Jier  agitation  so 
great,  that  she  waa  ou  the  point  of  advancing  and  aakiiig  i^ 
when  the  door  was  shut  and  she  was  again  left  alooe. 
She  throw  herself  on  the  bed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  lost  all  control  over  her  intoIligeuDe.  All  thought  and 
feeling  merged  in  that  deep  snapenae,  when  the  order  of  oar 
being  seeraa  to  stop  and  quiver  as  it  were  upon  its  was. 

The  woman  returned;  her  countenanco  was  glad.  Per- 
ceiving the  agitation  of  Sybil,  she  aaid,  'You  may  dry 
your  eyes,  my  dear.  There  ia  nothing  like  n  friend  at 
ooart ;  there's  a  warrant  from  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  foi" 
yoiu-  release.' 

'No,  no,'  aaid  Sybil  apringing  from  hor  chair. 
hereP' 

'  What,  the  Secretary  of  State  ! '  said  the  woman, 

'  No,  no  J  I  mean  is  anyone  here  p  ' 

'  There  is  a  coach  waiting  for  you  at  the  door  w 
measecger  fi'om  the  otKce,  and  you  are  to  depart  forthwith. 
My  husband  is  here ;  it  waa  he  who  knocked  at  the  door 
The  warrant  came  before  the  office  was  opened.' 

'  My  father  !   I  must  see  him.' 

The  inspector  at  this  moment  tapped  again  at  the  door 
and  then  entered.  He  caqght  the  last  request  of  Sybil, 
and  replied  to  it  in  the  negatfwe:  '  You  must  not  stay,'  he 
aaid;  'you  must  he  off  immediately.  I  will  tell  all  t« 
yonr  fkiher.      And  take  a  bint  ■,  iVia  a£«iti  mK3  \» 
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St  H  may  aot  be.  I  can't  give  an  opinion,  but  it  depends 
on  the  evidence.  If  you  have  any  good  mao  you  know, 
1  neui  8.  lioosofaolder  long  established  and  well  to  do  ia. 
tba  woT^d,  I  adviso  you  to  lose  no  time  in  looking  liim  *>£) 
That  will  do  your  father  much  more  good  than  saying  good/ 
bye  and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing.' 

Bidding  farewell  bo  liis  kind  wife,  and  leaviBg  many 
weeping  mossages  for  lier  father,  Sybil  descended  the 
stairs  with  the  inspector.  The  office  was  not  opened ; 
a  couple  of  policemen  only  woro  in  the  passage,  and,  aa 
she  appeared,  one  of  them  went  forth  to  clear  the  way  for 
Sybil  to  the  coach  that  was  waiting  for  her.  A  milkworaan 
or  two,  a  stray  chimney -a  weep,  a  pieman  with  hia  smoking 
apparatus,  and  sevend  of  those  nameless  nothings  that 
always  congregate  and  make  the  nncleos  of  a  mob, 
probably  our  young  friends  whe  had  been  passing  the 
tiight  in  Hyde  Park,  had  already  gathered  round  the 
tifFice  door.  Thoy  were  dispersed  aud  returned  again  and 
took  up  tJieif  position  at  a  more  respectful  distaDcc, 
abneing'  with  many  racy  execrations  that  ancient  body 
wliiuh  from  a  traditionary  habit  they  stJll  called  the  New 
Police. 

A  DMHi  in  a  loose  white  grrait  coat,  has  coimtenanoo 
oonoealed  by  a  shawl  which  was  wonnd  roond  his  neck 
and  by  fais  slouched  hat,  assisted  Sybil  into  the  coach,  and 
preasod  her  band  at  the  same  time  with  groat  tenderntw^ 
Thtw.  he  mounted  t!ie  boi  by  the  driver,  aud  ordered  him  to 
mf^e  the  beat  of  his  way  to  Smith  Square. 

With  a  beating  heart,  Sybil  leant  back  in  the  coach  aud 
dasped  her  hands.  Her  brain  waa  too  wild  to  think  ;  the 
incidents  of  her  life  during  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
had  been  so  strange  and  rapid  that  she  seemed  almost  to 
resign  any  quality  of  intelligent  conti-ol  over  her  fortuuos, 
and  to  deliver  hci-aelfup  to  the  shifting  visionsof  theatartling 
dream.  Hia  voioc  had  sounded  in  her  ear  aa  his  hand  ta^ 
tont^ed  burs.     And  on  those  tones  V'cr  T&fiDiuiT^  \!C(^«£ 
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id  that  pressure  had  reached  her  heart     What  tender 

dvotion!     What  earnest  fidelity !     What  brave  and   ro* 

aantic  faith!     Had  she  breathed  on  some  tah'smati,  and 

Ailed  up  some  obedient  genie  to  her  aid,  the  spirit  oonld 

Dot  have  been  more  loyal,  nor  the  completion  of  her  behest 

more  ample  and  precise. 

She  passed  the  towers  of  the  church  of  St.  John ;  of  the 
saint  who  had  seemed  to  guard  over  her  in  the  exigency  oi 
her  existence.  She  was  approaching  her  threshold ;  the 
blood  left  her  cheek,  her  heart  palpitated.  The  coach 
stopped.  Trembling  and  timid,  she  leant  upon  his  arm 
and  yet  dared  not  look  upon  his  face.  They  entered  the 
house ;  they  were  ih  the  room  where  two  months  before  he 
had  knelt  to  her  in  vain,  which  yesterday  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  heart-rending  passions. 

As  in  some  delicious  dream,  when  the  enchanted  fancy 
has  traced  for  a  time  with  coherent  bliss  the  stream  of 
bright  adventures  and  sweet  and  touching  .phrase,  there 
comes  at  last  some  wild  gap  in  the  flow  of  fiEiScination,  and 
by  means  which  we  cannot  trace,  and  by  an  agency  which 
we  cannot  pursue,  we  find  ourselves  in  some  enrapturing 
situation  that  is,  as  it  were,  the  ecstasy  of  our  life ;  so  it 
happened  now,  that,  while  in  clear  and  precise  order  there 
seemed  to  flit  over  the  soul  of  Sybil  all  that  had  passed,  all 
that  he  had  done,  all  that  she  felt,  by  some  mystical  process 
which  memory  could  not  recall,  Sybil  found  herself  pressed 
to  the  throbbing  heart  of  Egremont,  nor  shrinking  from 
the  embrace,  which  expressed  the  tenderness  of  his  devoted 
love ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mowbray  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement;.  It  was  Satur- 
day evening ;  the  mills  were  closed  ;  the  news  had  arrivei' 
of  the  arrest  of  the  Delegate. 
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*  Here's  a  go  I  *  said  Dandy  Mick  to  Dovilsdiist.  *  What 
do  yon  think  of  this  ? ' 

*  It*8  the  beginning  of  the  end,*  said  Devilsdust. 

'  The  dence ! '  said  the  Dandy,  who  did  not  clearly  com* 
prohend  the  bent  of  the  observation  of  his  mnch  pondering 
aind  philosophic  friend,  but  was  touched  by  its  oracular 
terseness. 

*We  must  see  Warner,'  said  Devilsdust,  *and  call  a 
meeting  of  the  people  on  the  Moor  for  to-morrow  evening. 
I  will  draw  up  some  resolutions.  We  must  speak  out; 
we  must  terrify  the  Capitalists.' 

'  I  am  all  for  a  strike,'  said  Mick. 

*  'Tisn't  ripe,*  said  Devilsdust. 

*  But  that's  what  you  always  say,  Dusty,'  said  Mick. 

*I  watch  events,'  said  Devilsdust.  *  If  you  want  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  people  you  must  learn  to  watch  events.' 

*  But  what  do  you  mean  by  watching  events  ?  ' 

*  Do  you  see  Mother  Carey's  stall  ?  '  said  Dusty,  pointing 
m  the  direction  of  the  counter  of  the  good-natured  widow. 

*  I  should  thiuk  I  did ;  and  what's  more,  Julia  owes  her 
a  tick  for  herrings.* 

*  Bight,'  said  Devilsdust, '  and  nothing  but  herrings  are 
to  be  seen  on  her  board.     Two  years  ago  it  was  meat.' 

*  I  twig,'  said  Mick. 

*  Wait  till  it's  wegetables ;  when  the  people  can't  buy  even 
fish.  Then  we  will  talk  about  strikes.  That's  what  I  call 
watching  events.' 

Jnlia,  Caroline,  and  Harriet  came  up  to  them. 

*  Mick,'  said  Julia,  '  we  want  to  go  to  the  Temple.'    • 

'I  wish  you  may  get  it,'  said  Mick  shaking  his  head. 
'When  yon  have  learnt  to  watch  events,  Julia,  you  will 
understand  that  under  present  circumstances  the  Temple  is 

DO  go.' 

'  And  why  so.  Dandy  ? '  said  Julia. 
'  Do  yon  see  Mother  Carey's  stall  ?  *  said  Mick,  pointing 
in  that  direction.     '  When  there's  a  tick  at  Mad^^-yn  Carey*8 
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(faerv  Is  no  tin  for  Chaffing  Jack.    That's  Trhai  I  caD  wtleib 
ing  events.' 

'Oh  !  &9  for  the  tin,'  sakl  Carob'ne,  'in  the&e  half-tiinfl 
dr.yB  that's  qnite  out  of  fashion.  Bnt  they  do  aaj  if 
last  night  at  the  Temple,  for  Chaffing  Jack  means  to  sbat 
up,  it  do«a  not  p»y  any  longer  ;  and  wo  want  a  lark.  I'll 
stand  treat ;  I'll  pnt  my  ear-rings  np  the  spout ;  they  nraat 
go  at  last,  and  I  wonld  sooner  &t  any  time  go  to  mj  onole' 
lor  frolic  than 

I  Bhonld  like  very  mnch  to  go  to  ibe  Temple 
if  anyone  woald  pay  for  mo,'  said  Harriet,  '  bat  I  won't 
pawn  nothing.' 

If  WD  only  pay  and  hear  them  sing,'  said  Jnlia  in  a  cooi- 

'  'Very  like,'  said  Mick  ;  '  there's  nothing  that  makes  one 
BO  tliirsty  aa  listening  to  a  song,  particularly  if  it  touches 
the  feelings.  Don't  yon  remember.  Dusty,  when  wo  ustd 
to  encore  that  Ocrman  fellow  in  "  Scots  wha  ha  "  ?  We 
alwnys  had  it  five  times.     Hang  me  if  T  wasn't  blind  drunk 

the  end  of  it.' 

I  tell  you  what,  young  ladies,'  said  Devilsdnat,  looking 
Very  solemn,  'you're  dancing  on  a  volcano,' 

'  Oh  I  my,'  s^id  Caroline,  '  I  am  sore  I  wish  wb  vnm  j 
though  what  you  mean  exactly  I  don't  quite  know.' 

'  I  mean  that  we  shall  all  soon  be  slaves,'  said  Di 
dost. 

'Not  if  we  get  the  Ten-Hour  Bill,'  said  Bairiet. 

'  And  DO  cleaning  of  machinery  in  meal  time,'  said  Ji 
*  that  is  R  shame. 

'You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  saidDovib: 
dost.  '  I  tell  you,  if  the  Capitalists  put  down  Gerard  we're 
rione  for  another  ten  years,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  all 
need  up.' 

Lor  !  Duflty,  you  qnvt«  terrify  one,'  said  Caroline, 

true  bill  though.     Instead  of  going  to  the  TcmpU 
meet  on  thu  Uoot,  ai^di 


i 
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poseible.  Go  you  and  get  all  your  sweetbearta.  I  mmii 
ape  jonr  father,  Harriet ;  he  mast  preside.  We  will  havft 
tho  b_TTnii  of  Labour  sung  by  a  bundreii  thouaajid  voicea  in, 
(thoms.  It  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tbo  Capital- 
JBts.  Tbia  is  what  we  must  all  bo  tbinking  of,  if  we  wish, 
labour  to  have  a  chance,  uot  of  going  to  Cbaffiug  Jack'sj, 
and  liatening  to  siliy  aonga.     D'ye  understand  ? ' 

'  Don't  we ! '  said  CaroUne  ;  *■  and  for  my  part,  for  a  sum- 
mer  eve,  I  prefer  Mowbray  Moor  to  all  the  Temples  in  the 
world,  particubirly  if  it's  a  souiable  party,  and  we  have  somo 
good  singing.' 

Tbia  evening  it  was  settled  among  the  principal  cliam- 
pions  of  tho  cause  of  Labour,  among  whom  Doviladuat  was 
now  included,  tbat  ou  the  morrow  there  should  bo  a  monater 
meeting  on  tho  Moor,  to  take  into  consideration  tbo  arrest; 
of  tbe  delegate  of  Mowbray.  Such  was  the  complete  organi- 
sation of  this  district,  that  by  communicating  with  tho 
Tarioua  lodg-es  of  tbo  Trades  UDiiinB,  fifty  tbouaaad  peraonw, 
or  even  double  tbat  number,  could  within  four-and-twenty 
hours,  on  a  great  occasion  aod  on  a  favourable  day,  be- 
brought  into  tbe  field.  Tbo  morrow  being  a  day  of  rest, 
waa  favourable,  and  tbo  seizure  of  their  cherished  delegate 
was  a  stimulating  ciiusc.  The  ex::itement  was  great,  the 
enthnainsm  earnest  and  deep.  There  waa  enough  distress, 
to  make  people  discontented,  without  depressing  tbeni* 
And  Deviladufit,  after  attending  a  council  of  the  Unions- 
retired  to  rest,  and  di*eamed  of  strong  speeches  and  spicj; 
rcaolutions,  bands  and  bannera,  tbe  cheers  of  aasemble4-| 
tbousaiida,  and  tbe  eventual  triumph  of  the  sacred  rights. 

The  post  of  the  next  morning  bi-ougbt  great  and  stirrini 
news  to  Mowbray.  Gerard  had  undergone  bia  eJtanunatioi 
at  Bow  Street.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  one  ;  be  wa* 
committed  for  trial,  for  a  seditions  conspiracy,  but  he  wa« 
held  to  bail.  Tbe  bail  demanded  was  heavy  ;  but  it  waa 
prepared,  and  instantly  proS'ered.  Hia  sureties  were 
ilotlejr  and  a  Mr.  Hattoa.     By  tViB  pQit  ^&ai\c'j  ■w^a'yi.  'w* 
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his  friends,  apprising  thorn  that  both  Gerard  and  himsenj 
intended  to  leave  Loudon  instantly,  and  that  they  might  b< 
expected  to  arriTB  at  Mowbray  hy  the  evening  train. 

The  monster  meeting  of  tho  Moor,  it  was  inetantly  r 
solved,  should  bo  converted  into  a  trinmphant  procession, 
or  ratlier  bo  preceded  by  one.  Mesaengeva  on  horaebftck 
were  sent  to  all  the  neighbonring  towns  to  aunonrioe  tho 
great  event.  Every  artisan  Celt  as  a  Moslem  summoned  bj 
the  sacred  standard.  All  went  forth  with  their  vri 
their  children  to  hail  the  rettim  of  the  patriot  and  the 
martyr.  The  Trades  of  Mowbray  mustered  early  in  the 
morning,  and  in  variona  procesaiona  took  poaseasion  of  all 
the  churches.  Their  great  prido  was  entirely  to  fill  the 
church  of  Mr.  St.  Lya,  who,  not  dauntoi5  by  their  demon- 
stration, and  seizing  the  offered  opportanity,  suppressed  the 
sermon  with  which  be  had  supplied  himself,  and  preached 
to  them  an  extemporary  discourse  on  '  Fear  God  and  honoor 
the  King.'  lu  the  disaenting  chapels,  thanksgivings  were 
publicly  offered  that  bail  had  been  accepted  for  Walter 
Gerard.  After  the  evening  service,  which  the  Unions 
again  attended,  they  formed  in  the  High  Street,  and  lined 
it  with  their  ranks  and  banners.  Every  half-hour  a  proces- 
sion arrived  from  some  neigbbouring'  town,  with  its  mnsic 
and  streaming  flags.  Each  was  received  by  Warner,  or 
Home  other  member  of  the  managing  committee,  who  a=- 
sigTied  to  them  their  appointed  position,  which  they  took 
np  without  confusion,  nor  was  the  general  order  for  a 
moment  disturbed.  Sometimes  a  large  party  arrived  with- 
out music  or  banners,  but  ringing  psahna,  and  headed  by 
their  minister;  sometimes  tho  children  walked  together, 
the  women  following,  then  the  men,  each  with  a  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour  in  his  hat;  all  harried,  yet  spontaneona  and 
certain,  indications  how  mankind,  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
high  and  earnest  feelings,  recur  instantly  to  ceremony  and 
form ;  how,  when  the  imagination  is  excited,  it  appeals  to 
tbo  j'maoi'riation,  and  reqintea  tkiv  iVa  ftv^iBsaasi'a  fonu&Uuo^ 
l/o/ond  tho  routine  of  daUj  lUu.  ^m 
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It  was  arranged  that,  the  moment  the  ti-ain  anivcd  and 
*he  presence  of  Gerard  waa  ascertained,  the  Trade  in  poai- 
tion  aenrest  to  the  station  alioald  commence  the  li^Taii  of 
Iflboar,  which  was  instantly  to  be  taken  up  by  its  neighbonr, 
and  so  on  in  anccesaion,  ao  that  by  an  abnost  electrical 
agency  the  whole  population  sbould  almost  simultaaeoiisly 
be  nssored  of  his  arrival. 

At  half-past  aix  o'clock  the  beU  announced  that  th« 
train  was  in  sight;  a  few  minntea  afterwards  Dacdy  Mick 
hurried  up  to  the  leader  of  the  nearest  Trade,  spoke  a  few 
worda,  aud  instantly  the  signal  was  given  and  the  hymn 
commenced.  It  waa  taken  up  as  the  steeples  of  a  great 
city  in  the  ailance  of  the  night  take  np  the  new  hour  that 
has  just  arrived;  one  by  one,  tho  mighty  voices  rose  till 
they  all  blended  in  one  vast  waving  sea  of  sound.  Warner 
and  Bome  others  welcomed  Gerard  and  Morley,  and  ushered 
them,  totally  unprepared  for  aocb  a  reception,  to  an  open 
earring  drawn  by  four  wliite  horses  that  waa  awaiting 
them.  Orders  were  given  that  there  was  to  bo  no  eheering, 
no  irregular  clamour.  The  hymn  alone  waa  heard.  Aa  the 
carriage  paaaed  each  Trade,  they  followed  and  formed  in 
procession  behind  it ;  thus  all  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
holding their  chosen  chief,  and  ho  the  proud  consolation  of 
looking  on  the  multitude  wlio  thns  enthusiastically  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  of  his  services. 

The  intenninablo  population,    the  mighty  melody,  tho 
incredible  order,  the  simple  yet  awful  solemnity,  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  cauao  to  which  she  was  devoted  under 
an  aspect  that  at  once  satisfied  the  reason,  captivated  the 
imagination,  and  elevated  the  heart ;  her  admiration  of  her 
father,  thus  ratified  aa  it  were  by  the  sympathy  of  a  nation, 
added  to  all  the  recent  passages  of  bcr  life  teeming  w 
Buch  strange  aiid   trying  iiitereat,   overcame   Sybil,       1 
tears  fell  down  her  cheek  as  the  carriage  bore  away  I 
father,  while  she  remained  under  the  care  of  one  unknown 
to  the  people  of  ifowbray,  but  who  \\sA  aBta^l^aav^^'nR«i 
fixira  Lanilan;  this  was  Hatton. 


I 
I 


I 


The  la^t  ligLt  of  the  ana  was  slied  over  t!ie  Moor  wbsu 
Qerard  reEtcbed  it,  and  the  Draidd'  allur,  BJid  its  snrronait- 
ing  craga,  were  burnished  with  ita  beam. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  the  night  foliowiug  the  day  after  the  rctnm  of 
Gerard  to  Mowbray.  Morley,  who  bad  lent  to  liim  anj 
Sybil  bis  cottage  in  the  dale,  was  at  the  office  of  hia  nt 
paper,  the  Mowbray  Phalanx,  where  bo  now  resided, 
waa  alone  in  bia  room  writring,  occaaionally  rising  from  bil 
seat,  and  pacing  the  chamber,  when  some  one  knocked  at 
hia  door.  Receiving  a  permisaion  to  come  in,  there  entered 
Hatton, 

'I  fear  I  am  distiH-biuff  an  article  ?  '  said  tlio  gnest. 

'  By  uo  means ;  the  day  of  labour  is  not  at  band.     I 
very  pleased  to  see  you." 

'My  qaarters  are  not  inviting,"  continued  Hatton.  'It 
ie  remarkable  what  bad  accommodation  yon  find  in  these 
great  trading;  towns.  I  sboald  have  thought  that  the  meiw- 
cantile  traveller  had  been  a  comfortable  animal,  not  to  bmj 
a  luxurious;  bnt  I  find  everything  mean  and  third-iste. 
The  wine  execrable.  So  I  thought  I  would  come  and  be- 
stow my  tediouaneas  on  yon.     'Tia  hardly  fair." 

'  You  could  not  have  pleaaed  me  better,  I  waa,  radar 
from  distraction  than  from  exigency,  throwing  some 
thoughts  on  paper.     But  tlie  voice  of  yesterday  still  lingers 


■  Wliat  a  spectacle 

'Yes;   you  see  wl 
recognised  the  predi 
'  The  apectacle  waa  augi 
a  public  mind  must  lead 

'It  muat  have  been  deeply  gratifying  to  our  friend,' 


■Qultitnde  presenta  who  have 
of  Moral  Power,'  said  MoHcy. 
but  the  results  to  which  gncli 
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'It  mill  support  him  in  his  career,'  siiid  Uorloy. 

'  And  console  him  in  his  prison,'  added  Hatttrn. 

'You  think  that  it  will  come  to  that  p '  said  Morley 
^nq^lil■iIlgly. 

'  It  hna  that  oapect ;  bnt  appearaucca  obange.' 

'What  flhould  change  them  ?  ' 

'  Time  and  accident,  which  change  everything.' 

'  Time  will  bring  the  Tork  Assizes,'  naid  Morley  musingly; 
'and  Bfl  for  accident,  I  confesB  the  fntnre  seems  to  me  dreary. 
What  can  happen  for  Gerard  ?  ' 

'  He  might  win  ilia  writ  of  right,'  said  Hatton  demurely, 
Btretcbing  ont  his  legs,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  '  That 
also  may  be  tried  at  the  York  Assizes.' 

'  HtB  writ  of  right  I     I  thought  that  was  a  feint,  a  mere 

fair  of  tactics  to  keep  the  chance  of  the  field.' 

'  I  beheve  the  field  may  be  won,'  said  Hatton  Tory  com- 
posedly. 

'  Won  !  ■ 

'Ay!  the  ctietlQ  and  manor  of  Mowbray,  and  half  the 
lordgiupr~riiuiid,  to  say  nothing  of  this  good  town.  The 
jitiople  are  prepared  to  be  his  subjects ;  he  must  give  np 
etjunlity,  and  be  content  with  being  a  popular  soveroigu.' 

'  You  jest,  my  friend.' 

'  Then  I  speak  truth  in  jest  j  Bomefcimes,  you  know,  the 

'  Wliat  mean  yon  P  '  said  Morley  rising  and  approaching 
Hatton ;  '  for,  thongh  I  have  often  obBeired  you  like  a 
biting  phrase,  yon  never  speak  idly.     Tell  me  what  you 

'  I  mean,'  said  Hal  ton,  looking  Morley  earnestly  in  the 
face,  and  speaking  with  great  gravity,  '  that  the  documents 
are  in  existence  which  prove  the  title  of  Walter  Gerard  tji 
the  proprietorship  of  this  great  district ;  that  I  know  where 
the  documents  are  to  be  found ;  and  that  it  requires  nothing 
but  a  resolution  eqnal  to  the  occasiou  to  secure  them.' 

' Shoald  that  be  ivaiiting?  '  saidM-orVej. 
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I'  1  Hliould  think  not,"  said  Halton.      It   wottid   belie  out 
nature  to  believe  so.' 
'  And  where  are  these  documents  ?  ' 
'  In  the  muniment  room  of  Mowbray  Castle.' 
'  Hall ! '  exclaimed  Morley  in  a  prolonged  tone. 
'  Eept  cioaely  by  one  who  knows  their  value,  for  they  are 
the  title-dfeds  not  of  his  rigtt  bnt  of  his  oonfnaion,' 
'  And  how  can  we  obtain  them  ?  ' 
'  Bymeansmore  honest  than  those  they  were  acquired  by.' 
'  They  are  not  obvious.' 
'Two   hundred  thousand  human  beings  yesterday  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Gerard,'  said  Hattoo.     '  Sup 
poae  they  Lad  known  that  within  the  walls  of  Mowbrsj 

PCaatle  were  contained  the  proofs  that  Waiter  Grerard  was 
the  lawful  possessor  of  the  lands  on  which  they  live;  I  aaj 
suppose  tLit  had  been  the  case.  Do  you  think  they  would 
have  contented  themaelvea  with  singing  psalms  ?  Wbat 
would  have  become  of  moral  power  then  ?  They  wonld 
have  taken  Mowbray  Castle  by  storm ;  they  would  have 
sacked  and  gutted  it ;  they  wonld  have  appointed  a  chosen 
band  to  ri&B  the  round  tower  ;  they  would  have  taken  oaie 
that  every  document  in  it,  especially  an  iron  chest,  painted 
blue,  and  blazoned  with  the  shield  of  Valence,  should  have 
been  delivered  to  you,  to  me,  to  anyone  that  Gerard 
appointed  for  the  olEce.  And  what  could  be  the  remedy  of 
the  Earl  de  Mowbray  p  He  could  scarcely  bring  an  action 
against  the  hundred  for  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  which 
wo  would  prove  was  not  his  own.  And  the  most  he  could 
do  would  be  to  transport  Gomo  poor  wretches  who  had  got 
drunk  in  his  plundered  cellars,  and  then  sot  Ere  to  his 
golden  saloons.' 

'Yon  amaze  me,'  said  Morley,  looking  with  an  astonished 

expression  on  the  person  who  had  just  delivered  himself  of 

these  suggestive  details  witb  the  same  coolness  and  ariti 

BTuracy  that  he  would  have  entered  into  tho  details  of  ■ 

^     pedigtve.  
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'  TiK  a  practical  view  of  the  case,'  remarked  Mr.  Hatton. 

Moriey  paced  the  chamber  dJBturbed ;  Huttoii  remained 
silent  and  watched  him  with  a.  scrutiniBing  eye. 

'  Are  you  certain  of  your  facts  ?  '  at  length  said  Morley, 
abruptly  etoppiug. 

'  Quito  BO ;  Lord  de  Mowbray  informed  me  of  the  oironm- 
sUuices  himself  befcru  I  left  London,  and  I  come  down  heiv 
in  consequence.' 

'  Ton  know  him  p  ' 

'  No  one  better,' 

'  And  these  documents,  Bome  of  them,  I  enppose,'  said 
Morley  with  a  cynical  look,  '  were  once  in  yonr  own  poBses- 
Bion  then  ?  ' 

'Possibly.  Would  they  were  now!  But  it  ia  a  great 
thing  to  know  where  they  may  be  found.' 

'  Then  they  once  were  the  property  of  Gerard  ?  ' 

'Hardly  that.  They  were  gained  by  my  own  pains,  and 
oftpn  paid  for  with  my  own  purse.  Claimed  hy  no  one,  I 
parted  with  them  to  a  person  to  whom  thpy  were  valuable. 
It  ia  not  merely  to  serve  Gerard  that  I  want  them  now, 
tbongh  I  would  willingly  serve  him.  I  have  need  of  Bomo 
of  these  papers  with  respect  to  an  ancient  title,  a  claim  to 
which  by  a  person  in  whom  I  am  iiit«n;sted  they  would 
;  Bubetantiate.  Now  listen,  good  friend  Moi'ley ;  moral  force 
'  u  a  fine  thing,  especially  in  spccnlalioD,  and  so  is  a  commu- 
I  jiity  of  goods,  especially  when  a  man  baa  no  property,  but 
when  yon  liave  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  and  have  tasted  of 
I  the  world's  delights,  yon'll  comprehend  the  raptnre  of 
'  acquisition,  and  learn  that  it  is  generally  secared  by  very 
coarse  means.  Come,  I  have  a  mind  that  you  ahould 
prosper.  The  public  spirit  is  inflamed  here ;  you  are  a 
leader  of  the  people.  Let  us  have  another  meeting  1 
Moor,  a  preconcerted  outbreak ;  you  can  pat  your  fingen  | 
in  a  trice  00  the  men  who  will  do  our  work.  Mowbray  ] 
Castle  is  in  their  poBsession ;  wo  secure  oat  object.  To^  I 
^ratJiousoud  pounds  on  UieTvM^  aai '^^''^'^ 


1 
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yoa  back  to  Londoa  with  me  bGsidcs,  and  teach  joii 
is  fortune,' 

'I  oaderstaiid  you,'  said  Morley.  'Tou  have  ■  cleM 
bmia  and  a  bold  spirit ;  yoa  have  oo  Bcraples,  whiob  indeed 
are  generally  tlio  creatures  of  perplexity  rather  than  of 
principle.      Yoa  ought  to  saccoed,' 

'  We  ought  to  anccaed,  yon  mean,'  said  Hatton,  '  for  I 
have  long  perceived  that  you  only  wanted  opportunity  to 
laount.' 

'  Yesterday  was  a  great  burst  of  feeling  occasioned  by  a 
TBry  pcuulinr  cause,'  said  Morley  mnsingly ;  '  bnt  it  mnsl 
not  mislead  ns.  The  diacouteut  here  13  not  deep.  The 
people  are  still  employed,  though  not  fully.  Wages  have 
fallen,  but  they  must  drop  more.  The  People  are  not  ripe 
for  the  movement;  yon  intimate.  There  are  thoasands 
who  would  ruBh  to  tho  I'eacue  of  the  castle.  Besides  tliere 
is  a  priest  here,  one  St,  Lya,  who  exercises  a  moot  per- 
nicious inSuence  over  the  people.  It  will  require  immensa 
efibrts  and  great  distress  to  root  him  out.  No ;  it  would 
foil.' 

'  Then  wo  must  wait  awhile,'  said  Hatton,  '  or  deriie 
BO  me  other  means.' 

'  'Tifl  a  very  impi-acticable  case,'  said  Morley, 

'  There  is  a  comhiuatioa  for  every  case,'  said  Hatton. 
'  Ponder  and  it  comes.  This  seemed  simple  j  but  yon  think, 
yon  really  think  it  would  not  answer  ?  ' 

'  At  this  moment,  not ;   that  is  my  convictioii.'  m 

'  Weil,  suppose  instead  of  aa  insurrection  wb  ^t^^I 
burglary.     Can  you  assist  me  to  tho  right  hands  here  Pi^| 

'  Not  I  indeed ! '  ^ 

'  What  is  the  use  then  of  this  influence  oyer  tho  people 
of  which  you  and  Gerard  are  always  talking  ?  Afler  yes- 
terday, I  thought  you  could  do  anything  here.' 

'  Wo  have  not  hitherto  liad  the  advaniage  of  your  worldly 
knowledge ;  in  future  we  shall  bo  wiser.' 

'  Weii    then,'    anjd    Hatton,  '  sta  mart,  ^wrw  Sjaaji.  al 
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r     Geimrd's  defence.     He  shall  have  the  best  counsel.     I  shall 

Jtietain  Kelly  specially.     I  shall  retnm  to  town  to-morrow 

teaming.     Yon  will  keep  me  aliye  to  the  state  of  feeling 

liere,  and  if  things  get  more  matnre,  drop  me  a  line  and  I 

"^U  oome  down.' 

'This   conversation  had  better  not    be  mentioned   to 
Gerard.' 

*  That  is  obvions ;  it  wonld  only  disturb  him.  I  did  not 
]p!re&ce  it  by  a  stipulation  of  confidence,  because  that  is 
^dle.  Of  course  you  will  keep  the  secret ;  i  t  is  your  interest ; 
i-t  IB  a  great  possession.  I  know  very  well  you  will  be  most 
jealous  of  sharing  it,  I  know  it  is  as  safe  with  you  as  with 
vnyself.' 

And  with  these  words  Hatton  wished  him  a  hearty  fare- 
^^ell  and  withdrew. 

*  He  is  right,'  thought  Morley ;  *  he  knows  human  nature 

'well.     The  secret  is  safe.     I  will  not  breathe  it  to  Gerard. 

1  will  treasure  it  up.     It  is  knowledge ;  it  is  power :  great 

knowledge^  great  power.     And  what  shall  I  do  with  it  1^ 

Time  will  teach  me.' 


EXD   OP   THE   FIFTH   BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  Anotukr    week,'   exclaimed    a    gentleman    in    Down!B({ 
Street  on  tbe  5th  of  Angnst,  1842,  '  and  we  sliali  be  pro- 


1  surely  keep  the  conn  try  qniet  for  snothiff     e 


rogned.     You  c 
week.' 

'  I  cannot  answer  for  t!ie  public  peace  for  aaother  foM- 
and-twcnty  hours,'  replied  his  companion. 

'Thia  business  at  Manchester  must  be  stopped  at  onoe; 
you  have  it  good  force  there  ?  ' 

'  Manchester  is  nothing ;  those  are  movements  merely  to 
distract.  The  serious  work  is  not  now  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  cotton  towus.  The  state  of  Staffordshire  and  War 
wickshire  is  infinitely  more  menacing.  Cheshire  and 
Yorkshire  alai-m  me.  The  accounts  from  Scotland  are  as 
bad  as  can  he.  And  though  I  think  the  Hufferings  of  '39 
will  keep  Birmingham  and  the  Welsh  collieries  in  check, 
we  cannot  venture  to  move  any  of  our  force  from  those 
districts.' 

'You  must  summon  a  conuci!  for  four  o'clock,  I  have 
some  deputations  to  receive,  which  I  will  throw  over  ;  but 
to  Windsor  I  must  go.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  render 
any  notice  of  the  state  of  the  country  necessary  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne.' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  his  companion ;  '  but  what  will  ta-mcnrov 
bring  forth  ? ' 

'After  all  it  is  only  a  turn-out.  I  cannot  recast  her 
Majesty's  speech  and  bring  in  rebellion  and  closed  milla, 
Jnete&d  of  Iqyaltj  and  iiKooa.\^ttr^Ba^. 
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'It  would  be  a  bore.     Well,  we  will  sei 
the  coUeagne  left  the  room.  I 

'And  now  for  tbese  deputations,'  said  tlie  gentleman  in  I 
Downing  Street ;  '  of  all  things  in  the  world  I  dislike  a  I 
deputation.  1  do  not  care  how  much  I  labour  in  the  Closet  I 
or  the  House ;  that's  real  work  ;  the  machine  is  advanced,  I 
But  receiving  a  deputation  is  like  sham  marching :  an  I 
immense  dust  and  no  progress.  To  listen  to  their  views  !  I 
As  if  I  did  not  know  what  their  views  were  before  they  I 
stated  them  !  And  to  put  on  a  countenance  of  respectful  J 
candour  while  they  are  developing  their  exploded  or  their  I 
impracticable  eyatema!  Were  it  not  that,  at  a  practised  1 
crisis,  I  permit  them  to  see  conviction  slowly  stealing  over  J 
my  coasoience,  1  believe  the  fellows  would  never  stop.  M 
I  cannot  really  receive  these  deputations.  I  must  leave  I 
theni  to  Hoaxom,'  and  the  gentleman  in  Downing  Street*'  ■ 
rang  his  bell.  I 

'  Well,  Mr.  Hoaiem,'  resumed  the  gentleman  in  Downing  I 
Street,  as  that  faithful  functionary  onfered,  '  there  are  some  I 
deputations  I  understand,  to-day.  You  must  receive  them,  m 
as  I  am  going  to  Windsor.      What  are  they  ?  '  I 

'  There  are  only  two,  sir,  of  moment.  The  rest  I  could  I 
easily  manage.'  I 

'  And  these  two  ?  '  I 

'  In  the  first  place,  there  is  our  friend  Colonel  Bosky,  the  I 
members  for  the  county  of  Calfshire,  and  a  deputation  of  I 
tenant  farmers.'  I 

'  Pah  !  ■  I 

'  These  must  be  attended  to.  The  members  have  made  M 
n  strong  representation  to  tne,  that  they  really  cannot  any  ^M 
longer  vote  with  govemnieut  unless  the  Treasury  assiBts  ^^| 
them  in  satisfying  their  constituents.'  ^^H 

'  And  what  do  they  want  ? '  •  ^^M 

'  Statement  of  grievances ;  high  taxes  and  low  priMB|  ^^| 
luild  expostulations  and  gentle  hints  that  thej-  hfl.v«  be^  ^^| 
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ttrowTi  over  by  their  friends ;  Polish  com,  HoIsteiD  cattle, 
and  Bi-itiali  income-tax.' 

'  Well,  you  kno*  what  to  aay,'  Buid  the  gentleinui  iu 
Downing  Street.  '  Tell  them  generally,  that  they  are  qnita 
mistakea ;  prove  to  them  pfirticularly  that  my  only  ohject 
baa  been  to  render  protection  more  proteotive,  by  maldn([  it 
practical,  and  divesting  it  of  tbo  BiirplnaBge  of  odium ;  thai 
no  foreign  corn  can  com.e  in  al  fifty-five  shillings ;  tliat 
there  are  not  enough  cattle  in  all  Holatcin  to  supply  the 
parish  of  Pancras  daily  with  beef-steaks ;  and  that  as  for 
the  income-tax,  thoy  will  be  amply  compensated  for  it,  by 
their  diminished  cost  of  living  through  the  agency  of  tb»t 
very  tarifi'  of  which  they  ai-e  so  Bnperficially  oomplaiiiing.' 

'  Their  diminished  coat  of  hving ! '  said  Mr.  Uoaxem,  a 
little  confused.  '  Would  not  that  assurance,  1  humbly 
eaggest,  clash  a  httle  with  my  previooa  demonstration  that 
we  had  an-anged  that  no  reduction  of  prices  should  take 
place  P' 

'  Not  at  all ;  your  previous  demonstration  is  of  oonrsa 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  general  views  to  form  an  opinion  of  par- 
ticular instances.  Aa  for  example,  a  gentleman  of  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  pays  to  the  income-tas,  which 
by  the  bye  always  call  ]>ropcrty-tax,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(Kinnds  a-year.  Well,  I  have  materially  redaoed  the  duties 
on  eight  hundred  articles.  The  consumption  of  each  o( 
those  articles  by  an  establishment  of  five  thousand  pounds 
per  auuum  oannot  be  leas  than  one  pound  per  article.  The 
reduction  of  price  cannot  be  less  than  a  moiety ;  therefore 
a  saving  of  four  hundred  per  annum  ;  which,  placed 
Bgainat  the  deduotion  of  tlie  property-tax,  loaves  a  clear 
increase  of  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annnm ;  by  which  yoo  sec  that  a  property-tax,  in  fart,  iu- 
flroanes  income.' 

'  1  see,'  said  Mr.  Hoaxem,  with  an  adnuring'  gtanoa 
'And  what  am  I  to  aa-j  to  .^  &£[^\»>iiQ&.  <A  iJon  i^uui>. 
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facturers  of  Mowbray,  complaining;  of  tbo  great  dcpresaioti 
of  trade,  and  the  total  want  of  remunerating  profits  ?  ' 

'Ton  must  say  exactly  the  reverse,"  siid  the  gentleman 
in  Downing  Street.  '  Show  them  how  much  1  liave  dune 
to  piomote  the  revival  of  trade.  First  of  all,  in  making 
proTisiona  cheaper ;  cnttiug  off  at  one  blow  half  the  pi-o- 
tectioD  on  com,  as,  for  example,  at  thia  moment  ander  tho 
old  law  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  wt)uld  have  been  twenty- 
seven  BhillingB  a  quarter ;  under  the  new  law  it  ia  thirteen. 
To  be  Bnre,  no  wheat  conld  come  iu  at  eithur  price,  tot  that 
does  not  alter  the  [irinclple.  Then,  aa  to  live  cattle,  show 
how  I  have  entirely  opened  tho  trade  with  the  Continent  in 
live  cattle,  En]aj^  upon  this,  tbo  subject  is  apcculative 
aod  admits  of  expansive  estimates,  If  there  bo  any  dis- 
senterB  on  the  deputation,  who,  having  freed  the  negroes, 
have  no  subject  left  for  their  foreign  sympathies,  hint  at 
the  tortnres  of  the  bnll-fight  and  the  immenae  consideratioa 
to  liamanity,  that,  instead  of  being  speared  at  SeviHe,  the 
AndaluBiaji  Toro  will  probably  in  future  be  cnt  np  at 
Smithfield.  TLifi  cheajinoEs  of  provisions  will  permit  tliem 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  all  neutral  markets,  in 
time  beat  them  in  their  own.  It  is  a  complete  compensation 
too  for  the  property-tax,  which,  impress  upon  them,  is  a 
great  eiperimeut  and  entii'ely  for  their  interests.  Ring 
the  chfmges  on  great  measures  and  great  experiments  till 
it  is  time  to  go  down  and  make  a  House.  Your  official 
dnties,  of  conrae,  must  not  be  interfered  with.  They  will 
take  the  hint.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  yet  through  the 
business  very  well,  Mr.  Hoaxem,  particularly  if  yon  bo 
"  fi^nk  and  explicit ;  "  that  is  the  right  line  to  take  when 
yon  wish  to  conceal  your  own  mind  and  to  confuse  tha 
minda  of  others.      Good  morning  ! ' 
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daya  aftei"  this  conTersatioc  in  Downing  Street,  a 
flpecial  messenger  arrived  a-t  Maniey  Abbey  from  tbe  Lord 
liieatecant  of  the  county,  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aqnitaine. 
Immediately  after  reading  the  despatch  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer,  there  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  LouBe ;  Lady 
Mamey  was  sent  for  to  her  huaband'a  library,  and  there 
enjoined  immediately  to  write  varioiia  letters,  which  were 
to  prevent  certain  expected  yisitors  from  arriving;  Captain 
Grouse  was  in  and  out  of  tbe  same  library  every  five 
m-inutes,  receiving  orders  and  counter- orders,  and  finally 
mounting'  hia  horse  was  flying  about  the  neighbourhood 
with  messages  and  coramandH.  All  this  stir  signified  thftt 
the  Mamey  regiment  of  Yeomanry  were  to  bo  called  out 
directly. 

Lord  Mamey,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  Household,  and  was  consequently  devoted  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  was  full  of  determination  to  uphold 
thcra  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  characteristic  prudence, 
waa  equally  resolved  that  the  property  principally  pro- 
tected should  be  hia  own,  and  that  the  order  of  his  own 
district  should  chiefly  engage  hia  solicitude. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  the  Duke  means  by  marching  into 
the  disturbed  districts,'  said  Lord  Marney  to  Captain 
Grouse.  '  These  are  disturbed  districts.  There  have  been 
tiiree  fires  in  one  week,  and  I  want  to  know  what  distur- 
bance can  be  worse  than  tbatP  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
mere  anti-com-law  riot  to  frighten  the  government ;  and 
HupposG  they  do  stop  the  mills,  what  then  P  I  wish  they 
were  ail  stopped,  and  then  one  might  live  like  a  gentleman 

Egroraont,  between  whom  and  his  brother  a  aort  of  bfttl- 
tempcrud  good  llItde^BtaIld.uig^ulAclt'\s.\«lc&r&ta«.  certain 
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degree  flourished,  in  spite  of  Lord  Marney  remaining 
childless,  which  made  him  bate  Egremoat  with  doublo- 
distilled  viralence,  and  chiefly  by  the  affectionate  ma- 
il cciivrea  of  their  mother,  bnt  whose  annual  visits  to 
Mamey  had  generally  been  limited  to  the  yeomanry  week, 
arrived  from  London  the  same  day  as  the  letter  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  he  had  leanit  that  his  brother's  regiment, 
in  which  be  commanded  a  troop,  as  well  as  the  otliei 
yeomanry  corps  in  the  North  of  England,  mnat  immediately 
take  tJio  Geld. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our 
history,  and  they  had  brought  apparently  much  change  to 
the  character  of  the  brother  of  Lord  ilarney.  He  had  be- 
come, especially  during  the  laat  two  or  three  years,  silent 
ftud  reserved  ;  he  rarely  entered  society  ;  even  the  company 
of  those  who  were  once  hia  intimates  had  ceased  to  attract 
him;  he  was  really  a  melancholy  man.  TLe  change  in 
hiB  demeanonr  was  observed  by  all ;  his  mother  and  his 
Bist«r-in-law  were  the  only  persons  who  endeavonred  to 
penetrate  its  cause,  and  sighed  over  the  failure  of  their 
sagacity.  Qnit  the  world  and  the  world  forgets  yon ;  and 
Egremont  would  have  soon  been  a  name  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  those  brilliant  saloons  which  he  once  adorned, 
had  not  occasionally  a  sensation,  produced  by  an  effective 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commooa,  recalled  his  name  to  his 
old  associates,  who  then  remembered  the  pleasant  bovwB 
passed  in  his  society,  and  wondered  why  he  never  went  any- 

'  I  Buppoae  he  Hnds  society  a  bore,'  said  Loid  Eugene  de 
Vere ;  '  I  am  sure  I  do  :  hut  then,  what  is  a  feUow  to  do  ? 
i  am  not  in  Parliament,  like  Egi-emont.  I  believe,  after 
all,  that's  the  thing;  fur  I  hare  tried  everything  else,  and 
everything  else  is  a  bore,' 

'  I  think  one  should  marry,  like  Alfred  Monntcheaney, 
said  Lord  Milford, 

'Bat  what  is  the  use  of  marrying  IS  ■3011.  ftn  aaS.  tbmv^ 
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'  rich  wuman  ?  and  the  heiresaca  of  the  present  ago  will  n»pt 
marry.  What  can  be  more  ounatTiral  1  It  alone  ought  to 
prodace  a  vevolntion.  Why,  Alfred  is  tbe  only  fellow  who 
has  made  a  coup  ;  and  then  he  has  not  got  it  down.' 

'  She  behared  in  a   moBt  unprincipled  manner  to  me, 
that   Fitzwarene,"    said    Lord  Milford,  'always    took  my 
bonqneta  and  once  made  me  write  some  versos.' 
f  '  By  Jove ! '  said  Lord   Eugene,  '  I   should  like  to  see 

I    them.     What  a  bore  it  must  have  been  to  write  versos ! ' 
F  '  I  only  copied  them  ont  of  Mina   Bluke's  albnm ;   bnt  1 

BOnt  tLem  in  my  own  handnrriting.' 

Baffled  sympathy  was  the  canse  of  Egremont's  gloom. 
It  is  the  secret  spring  of  most  melacclioly.     He  loved  and 

I  loved  in  vain.  The  conviction  that  his  passion,  tbongb 
hopeless,  was  not  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  only  made 
hiin  tte  nioro  wretched,  for  the  disappointment  is  more 
acute  in  proportion  as  the  chance  is  better.  He  had  never 
seen  Sybil  aince  the  morning  be  quitted  her  in  Smith 
Square,  immediately  before  her  departure  for  the  North. 
The  trial  of  Gerard  had  token  place  at  the  assizes  of  that 
year ;  ho  had  t)oen  found  gailty,  and  Hentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  in  York  Castle  ;  the  interference  of 
Egremont,  both  in  the  House  of  Commoua  and  wiih  tlm 
government,  saved  him  from  the  felon  confinement  with 
which  he  waa  at  first  threatened,  and  from  which  assuredly 
state  prisoners  should  be  exempt.  During  this  effort  some 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between  Egremont  and 
Sybil,  which  he  would  willingly  have  enconragcd  and 
maintained ;  but  it  ceased  ncverthclass  with  its  subject. 
Sybil,  throngh  the  influential  interference  of  Ursula  Traf- 
ford,  lived  at  the  convent  at  York  daring  the  impriBonmewl 
of  her  father,  and  visited  him  daily. 

The  anxiety  to  take  tbe  veil  which  had  once  characterised 

Sybil  had  ccrfjiiiily  waned.     Perhaps  her  experience  of  life 

had  impressed  ber  with  tUe  ^mporttmce  of  Rilfilling  vhsl 

^atiea.     Her  Athcr,  ttougt  bebai  an-jcv  o-^^roaiAVtn-^r^- 
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liftd  sever  encouraged  it;  and  he  Uad  now  increasei]  snd 
inleroatiog  claims  on  her  devotion.  He  had  endured  great 
trials,  add  had  fallen  on  adverse  fortunoB.  Sybil  would 
loot  at  him,  and  though  his  noble  frame  was  still  erect  and 
his  couutenancQ  still  displayed  that  miiturg  of  frankness 
and  decision  which  had  distinguished  it  of  yoro,  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  there  were  ravages  whieb 
time  could  not  have  produced.  A  year  and  a  half  of  im- 
prisonment had  siiaken  to  its  centre  a  fi-ame  bom  for 
action,  and  shrinking  at  all  times  from  the  resources  of 
sedentary  life,  Tiio  disappointment  of  high  hopea  had 
jarred  and  tangled  even  the  sweetness  of  his  noble  dispo- 
aition.  He  needed  solicitude  and  solace :  and  Sybil  resolved 
that  if  vigilance  and  sympathy  could  soothe  an  existence 
that  wonld  otherwise  be  embittered,  these  guardian  angels 
should  at  least  hover  over  the  life  of  her  father. 

Wlien  the  t«rtii  of  his  imprisonment  had  ceased,  Gerard 
had  retui-ned  with  his  daughter  to  Mowbi'ay.  Had  he 
deigned  to  accept  the  offers  of  his  friends,  he  need  not  have 
been  anxious  as  to  his  futnro.  A  pabUc  subscription  for 
his  service  had  been  collected :  Morloy,  who  was  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  for  the  circulation  of  the  llowbray  Phalanx 
daily  increased  wiih  the  iucreasing  Bufferings  of  the  people, 
offered  his  friend  to  share  his  house  and  purse :  Hatton  was 
mnnificent ;  there  was  no  limit  either  to  his  offers  or  hia 
proffered  services.  But  all  were  declined ;  Oejurd  would 
live  by  labour.  The  post  he  had  occupied  at  Mr,  Trafford's 
was  not  vacant,  even  if  that  gentleman  had  thonght  fit 
Kfrain  to  receive  him ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  firsfc-rata 
artizan  soon  obtained  liim  good  employment,  though  on 
this  occasion  in  the  town  of  Jlowbray,  which  for  ths 
Bake  of  his  daughter  he  regretled.  He  had  no  pleasant 
home  now  for  Sybil,  but  ho  hod  the  prospect  of  one,  and 
until  he  obtained  poaaession  of  it,  Sybil  sought  a,  refuge, 
which  had  been  offered  to  her  from  U\e  foa^  ■wSWn.Hisst 
kiadeat  and  doarest  friend  ;  so  Ihat,  at  'i\i«  yiT«A  ot- ' 
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I  hiBtory,  she  was  ag&ia  an  inmate  of  tho  coarent  at  U( 
1  braj,  whither  her  father  and  Morlej  had  attended  her  the 
F  «ve  of  the  day  she  had  first  viaitad  the  ruins  of  Mamcf 
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'  I  ttiTB  Been  a  many  things  in  my  time,  Mrs.  Trotman,' 
said  Chaffing  Jack,  as  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  month  in 
the  Biient  har-room  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  ;  '  but  I  never  Bee 
any  like  this.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  Mowbray  if  any- 
one doeB,  for,  man  and  boy,  I  have  breathed  this  air  for  a 
matter  of  half  a  century,  I  sucked  it  in  when  it  tasted  of 
primroses,  and  this  tavern  was  a  cottage  covered  with  honey. 
Buckle  in  the  middle  of  green  fields,  where  the  lada  came 
and  drank  milk  from  the  cow  with  their  lasses ;  and  I  have 
inhaled  what  they  call  the  noiious  atmosphere,  when  a 
hundred  chimneys  have  boco  smoking  like  one ;  and  always 
found  myself  pretty  well.  Nothing  like  business  to  give  one 
wi  Bfipetite.  But  when  shall  I  feel  peckish  again,  Mrs. 
Trotman  ? ' 

'  The  longest  lane  has  a  turning,  they  say,  Mr.  Trotman.' 

'Never  knew  anything  like  this  before,'  repHed  her  hns- 
band,  '  and  I  have  seen  bad  times :  but  I  always  used  to 
Bay,  "Mark  my  words,  friends,  Mowbray  will  rally."  My 
"words  cairied  weight,  Mrs.  Trotman,  in  this  quarter,  as 
they  naturally  should,  coming  from  a  man  of  ray  experience, 
especially  when  I  gave  tick.  Every  man  I  cimlked  up 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  landlord  of  the  Cat  and 
S"iddle,  and  always  thought  that  Mowbray  would  rally. 
That's  the  killing  feature  of  these  times,  Mrs.  Trotman, 
tiiere's  no  rallying  in  the  place.' 

*  I  begin  to  think  it's  tho  machines,'  snid  Mrs.  Trotman. 

'Ifonsense,'  said  Mr.  Tiatman ; '  it's  the  com  laws.  Tho 
of  Afowbray  oag^t  to  cVofea  tVc  -^ot^  ^iSSa  « 
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^soTirceB.  Wliy,  Shuffle  and  Screw  can  turn  out  forty 
mile  of  calico  per  day;  bnt  wtiare's  tte  returnB?  That'a 
the  point.  Ab  the  American  geutleinan  said,  who  left  his 
bill  unpaid,  "Take  my  breadatnffa  and  I'll  give  you  a 
cheque  at  eight  on  the  Pennsylvanian  Bank."  ' 

'  It's  very  tme,'  said  Mrs.  Trotman.     '  Wlio'a  tliere  ? ' 
'Nothing  in  my  way  p'  said  a  woman  with  a  bBaket  of 
black  cherries,  with  a  pair  of  tin  scales  thrown  upon  their 

'  Ah  !  Mrs.  Carey,'  said  Chaffing  Jack,  '  is  that  you  P ' 

'  My  mortal  self,  Mr.  Trotman,  tho'  I  be  butb  I  feel  mora 
like  a.  ghoat  than  flesh  and  blood.' 

'  Ton  may  well  say  that,  Mrs.  Carey ;  you.  and  I  have 
known  Mowbray  as  long,  I  sbonld  think,  as  any  in  this 
quarter ' 

'  And  never  see  such  times  oa  these,  Mr.  Trotman,  nor 
the  like  of  aucl:.  But  I  always  thought  it  would  come 
to  this,  everything  tnrned  topsy-turvy  as  it  were,  the 
children  getting  all  tho  wages,  and  decent  folk  turned 
adrifl  to  pick  up  a  hving  as  thoy  could.  It's  somotiiing  of 
B  jodgment  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Trotman.' 

'  It's  tho  trade  leaving  the  country,  widow,  and  no  mis- 
take.' 

'And  how  shall  we  bring  it  back  again?'  said  the  widow; 
'  the  police  ought  to  interfere.' 

'  We  must  have  cheap  bread,'  said  Mr.  Trotman. 

'  So  they  tell  me,'  said  the  widow ;  '  but  whether  bread 
be  cheap  or  dear  don't  much  signify,  if  we  have  nothing  to 
bny  it  with.  Ton  don't  want  anything  in  my  way,  neigb- 
bonr  p  It's  not  very  tempting,  I  fear,'  said  the  good 
widow  in  a  rather  mournful  tone  ;  '  but  a  little  fresh  fruit 
cools  the  mouth  in  this  sultry  time,  aud  at  any  rate  ii 
takes  me  into  the  world.  It  seems  like  business,  tho'  very 
hard  to  turn  a  penny  by  ;  but  one's  neighbours  are  very 
kind,  and  s  little  chat  about  tke  dreaAfoVtiniftafti.vNB.-i'.-^'' 
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'  WeU,  wc  will  take  a  potmd  for  the  sake  of  trade,  widow,' 

id  Mrs.  Trotniftn. 

'  And  here's  a  glass  of  gin -and- water,  widow,'  said  Mr 
Trotman,  '  and  when  Mowbray  raJIioa  yon  shall  come  and 
pay  For  it.' 

'  Thank  yon  both  very  kindly,'  said  tho  widow,  '  a  good 
neighbour,  as  onr  minister  says,  is  the  pool  of  Bothesda; 
fcnd  as  yon  say,  Mowbray  will  rally,' 

'I  never  said  so,'  exclaimed  Chaffing  Jack,  intcrrnpting 
hor.  '  Don't  g<i  about  for  to  say  that  I  said  Mowbray 
wonld  rally.  My  worda  have  some  weight  in  this  quarter, 
widow  ;  Mowbray  rally  !  Why  should  it  rally  p  Whore's 
the  elements  ?' 

'  Where  indeed  ?'  said  Dcvilsdnst  as  he  ent«rod  tha  Cat 
and  Fiddle  with  Dandy  Mick,  '  there  is  not  tho  spirit  of  ■ 
loose  in  Mowbray.' 

'  That's  a  true  bill,'  said  Mick. 

'  Is  there  another  white-livered  town  in  tho  whole  realm 
whore  the  operatives  are  all  working  half-time,  and  thank- 
ing the  Capitalists  for  keeping  the  mills  going,  and  only 
starving  them  by  inches  ? '  said  Dovilsdost,  in  a  tone  of 
8com. 

'  That's  your  tim.o  of  day,'  said  Mick. 

'  Very  glad  to  see  yon,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Trotman, 
'  pray  be  seated.     There's  &  little  backy  left  yet  in  Mow- 
bray, and  a  glaaa  of  twist  at  your  service.' 
'  Nothing  eiciseable  for  me,'  said  Dcvilsdnst. 
'  Well,  it  ayn't  exactly  the  right  ticket,  Mrs.  Trotman,  1 
bolievo,'  said  Mick,  bowing  gallantly  to  the  lady ;  '  but  'poB 
my  soul  I  am  bo  tbirsty,  that  I'll  take  ChafBng  Jack  at  his 
word ; '    and  so   saying,   &Iick  and  Devilsdust   ensconced 
thunisclves   in    tho    Imr,    while   goodhearted    Mrs.    Cwj 
sipped  her  glass  of  gin- and- water,  which  she  froquentljr 
protested  was  a  pool  of  Bethesda. 
'  Well,  Jack,'  said  DeviladiiBt, '  I  B\i'^\«wfi  jon  have  beard 
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'  Tf  it  Lg  anything  {tat  has  happened  at  Mowbray,  espe- 
OiaJly  in  thta  quarter,  I  shoQld  think  I  had.  TimoB  must 
be  very  bad  indeed  that  some  one  does  not  drop  in  to  tell 
me  anything  that  has  happened,  and  to  ask  my  advice.' 

'  It's  not}ung  to  do  with  Mowhray." 

'  Thank  you  kindly,  Mra.  Trotman,'  said  Mick,  '  and 
hero's  your  very  good  health.' 

'  Tlien  I  am  in  the  dark,'  said  Chaffing  Jack,  replying  to 
the  previous  observation  of  neviladnat,  '  for  I  never  see  a 
newspapei*  now  except  a  week  old,  and  that  lent  by  a  friend, 
I  who  used  to  take  my  Sun  regular,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Dispatch,  and  Dell's  Lil'e.     Times  is  changed,  Mr.  Radley.' 

'  Ton  apeak  like  a  book,  Mr.  Trotman,'  said  Mick,  '  and 
liere's  your  voiy  good  health.  But  as  for  newspapers,  I'm 
all  in  the  dark  rayaelf,  for  the  Literary  and  Scientific  ia 
Bhut  np,  and  no  snbacribora  left,  except  the  honorary  ones, 
and  not  a  journal  to  bo  had  except  the  Moral  World,  and 
that'a  gratis.' 

'  As  bad  as  the  Temple,'  said  Chaffing  Jack,  '  it's  all  np 
witb  the  institutions  of  the  country.  And  what  then  is  the 
news  ? ' 

'Labour  ia  trinmphant  in  Lancashire,'  said  Devil  adust, 
with  bitter  solemnity. 

'  The  deuce  it  is,'  said  Chaffing  Jack.  '  Wliat,  have  they 
raised  wages?' 

'  No,'  eaid  Deviladnst,  '  but  tboy  have  stopped  the  millB.' 

'  That  won't  mend  matters  much,'  said  Jack  with  a  puff.    , 

'Won't  it  P' 

'  The  working  classes  will  have  less  to  spend  than  ever,'  1 

'  And  what  will  the  Capitaliste  have  to  spend  P '  said 
Devilsdnst 

'  Woree  and  worse,'  said  Mr.  Trotman,  'you  will  never 
get  institutions  like  the  Templo  re-opened  on  this  system.' 

'Don't  yon  be  afraid.  Jack,'  aaid  Mick,  tossing  luT  bia  I 
ttimblor ;  '  if  we  only  got  our  rights,  won't  ^-a  Wi^  ^Wa«  I 
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ausfc  have  a  etraggle,'  said  Devilsdust,  '  and  tBSoh 
the  CapitaliBta  on  whom  thej  depend,  bo  that  in  fiitnTS 
they  are  not  to  have  the  lion's  share,  and  then  all  wilt  be 

?fit.' 

'  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  said  Hick ; 
that's  your  time  of  day.' 

It  began  at  Staley bridge,'  said  DenUdnBt,  'and  they  have 
itopped  them  all ;  and  now  they  have  marched  into  Man- 
chester ten  thousand  strong.     They  pelted  the  pohce ' 

'  And  cheered  the  red-coatfi  like  ftin,'  said  Mick. 

'  The  soldiers  will  fraternise,'  said  Devilsdnat. 

'  Do  what  F  '   said  Mrs.  Trotman. 

'  Stick  their  bayonets  into  the  Capitaliats,  who  hare 
hired  them  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  working  claases,'  aaid 
Deviladnat. 

'  The  Queen  ia  with  us,'  aaid  Mick.  '  It's  well  known  she 
Bets  her  face  against  gals  working  in  mills  like  blazes.' 

'  Wcli,  this  is  news,'  said  Mrs.  Carey.  '  I  always  thought 
Borne  good  would  come  of  having  a  woman  on  the  throne  ; ' 
ftnd  repeating  her  thanks  and  pinning  on  her  shawl,  the 
widow  retired,  eiiger  to  circulate  the  intelligence. 

'And  now  that  we  are  alone,'  said  Deviladust,  'the 
question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  here  ;  and  we  came  to  con- 
Bult  yoa.  Jack,  as  yon  know  Mowbray  better  than  any 
living  man.  This  thing  will  spread.  It  won't  stop  short. 
I  have  had  a  bird  too  singing  something  in  jay  ear  these 
two  daya  past.  If  they  do  not  stop  it  in  Lancashire,  and  I 
defy  tbem,  there  will  he  a  genera!  rising.' 

'  I  have  seen  a  many  things  in  my  time,'  said  Mr.  Trotman ; 
'  some  risings  and  some  strikes,  and  as  stiff  turn-oats  as 
nmy  bo.  But  to  my  fancy  there  ia  nothing  like  a  strike  in 
prosperous  times  ;  there's  more  money  spent  under  those 
circumstances  than  yon  can  well  suppose,  young  gentlemen. 
It's  as  good  ss  Mowbray  St^fy  any  day.' 

'Diitnowto  the  point,'  said  DevilsduHt.  'The  people 
»n  regularW  sold ;  they  want  a.  \wAot.' 
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'  Wiiy,  there's  Gerard,'  said  Chaffing  Jack ;  '  neTer  been 
a  better  man  in  my  time.  And  Warner,  the  greateet  man 
the  Handlooma  ever  tnmed  oat.' 

'  Ay,  ay,' aaid  Devilsdnst;  'but  they  have  each  of  them 
had  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  coola  blood.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Mick,  '  they  are  too  old ;  and  Stephen 
Morley  has  got  round  them,  preaching  moral  force,  and  all 
that  sort  of  gammon.' 

'  I  never  heard  that  moral  force  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,'  said  Devilsdnst,  '  T  wish  the  Capitalista  would 
try  moral  force  a  little,  and  see  whethef  it  would  keep  the 
thing  going.  If  the  Capitalists  will  give  up  their  red- 
coats, I  would  be  a  moi'a!  force  man  to-niorrow." 

'  And  the  new  police,'  said  Mick.  '  A  pretty  go,  when  a 
fellow  in  a  b!uo  coat  fetchoa  you  the  Devil's  own  con  on 
your  head,  and  you  get  moral  force  for  a  plaster.' 

'  Why,  that's  all  very  well,'  said  Chaffing  Jack  ;  'but  I 
am  ftgainat  violence ;  at  least,  mnoh.  I  don't  object  to  a 
moderate  riot,  provided  it  is  not  in  my  qnarter  of  the 

'  Well,  that's  not  the  ticket  now,'  said  Mick.  '  We  don't 
want  no  violence  ;  all  we  want  is  to  stop  all  the  mills  and 
bands  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  a  regular  national  holiday 
for  sii  weeka  at  least.' 

'  I  have  aeen  a  many  things  in  my  time,'  said  Chaffing 
Jack  solemnly,  'but  I  have  always  observed,  that  if  the 
people  had  worked  generally  for  half-time  for  a  week,  they 
would  stand  anything.' 

'That's  a  true  bill,'  said  Mick. 

'  Tbeir  spirit  is  broken,'  said  Chaffing  Jack,  '  or  else  they 
Dover  would  haYe  let  the  Temple  have  been  shut  up.' 

'  And  think  of  our  Institute,  without  a  single  sub- 
Boriber!'  said  Mick.  'The  gala  is  the  only  thing  what 
has  any  spirib  left.  Julia  told  me  Just  now  she  would 
go  to  the  cannon's  month  for  the  Five  Points  uv^ 
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'Ton  think  the  spirit  can't  he  raised,  Chaffing  Jack,' 
Baid  DevilBdufit  Beriouaiy.     '  You  ought  to  be  a  judge.' 

'  If  I  don't  know  Mowbray,  who  does  ?  Tmst  my  w(H^ 
tho  house  won't  draw.' 

'  Then  it  ia  U-P,'  said  Mick. 

'  Hnsh ! '  Baid  Devilsdust.     '  But  anppoae  it  spreads  ?  ' 

'  It  won't  spread,'  said  Chaffing  Jack.  'I've  seen  a  deiJ 
of  thoso  thinga.  I  fancy  from  what  you  say  it's  a  ootton 
eqnall.  It  will  pass,  Sir.  Let  me  see  the  minei^  ont,  Kod 
then  I  will  tulk  to  you.' 

'  Stmnger  things  than  that  have  happened,'  said  Devila- 

'  Then  things  get  serious,'  said  Chaffing  Jack.  '  Them 
miners  ia  very  stubborn,  and  when  they  gets  escited  ayn't 
it  a  bear  at  play,  that's  all  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  Deviladnst,  '  what  yon  say  is  well  worth 
attention ;  but  all  the  same  I  feel  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 

'  No,  by  jingo !  '  said  Mick,  and,  tossing  his  cap  into  the 
air,  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  delight  at  the  anticipfited 
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'  I  dOk't  think  I  caa  stand  this  much  longer,'  said  Mr. 
Uountcheaney,  the  soo-in-law  of  Lord  de  Mowbray,  to  his 
wife,  as  he  stood  before  the  empty  fire-place  with  his  batk 
to  the  manl^piece  and  hla  bands  thmst  into  the  pocketa  of 
his  coat.  '  This  living  in  the  country  in  August  bores  me 
to  extinction.     I  think  we  will  go  to  Baden,  Joan.' 

'  But  papa  is  so  aaxioua,  dearest  Alfred,  that  we  should 
remain  here  at  present  and  see  the  neighbours  a  little.' 

'  I  might  Ije  induced  to  remain  here  to  please  your 
father,  but  as  for  your  neighbours  I  have  seen  quite  enoagb 
of  them.      Thej  are  not  a  sort  o?  ■'peo^\ft  ft«k.V  t  wi«t  viA_ 
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that  I  wisU  to  meet  again.  I  do  not  know  wbftl 
W  say  to  them,  nor  can  I  anoei  an  idea  to  what  they  Bay  to 
me.  Heigho!  certainly  the  country  in  August  is  a  thing 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  has  the  most  remote 
conception.' 

'  But  yon  always  nsed  to  Bay  yon  doted  on  the  countiry, 
Alfred,'  said  Lady  Joan  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach. 

'  So  I  do ;  I  never  was  happier  than  when  I  was  ai 
Melton,  and  even  enjoyed  the  conntry  in  Angnflt  when  I  WM 
on  the  Moors." 

'  Bnt  I  cannot  well  go  to  Melton,'  said  Lady  Joan. 

'  I  don't  aee  why  you  can't.  Mrs.  Sbelldrake  goes  with 
her  hushand  to  Melton,  and  so  does  Lady  Di  with  Barham  ; 
and  a  very  pleasant  life  it  is.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rote  we  cannot  go  to  Melton  now,'  said 
Lady  Joan  mortified ;  '  and  it  is  impossible  Tor  me  to  go  to 
the  Moors.' 

'No,  but  I  could  go,'  said  Mr.  Mountcheaney,  '  and  leave 
you  hero,  I  might  have  gone  with  Eugene  da  Vere  and 
Milford  and  Fitz-heron.  They  wanted  me  very  ninch. 
What  a  capital  party  it  wosld  have  been,  and  what  capital 
sport  we  should  have  had !  And  I  need  not  have  been  away 
for  more  than  a  month,  or  porliaps  six  weeks,  and  I  coald 
have  written  to  yon  every  day,  and  all  [hat  sort  of  thing.' 

Jiady  Joan  sighed  and  aiTectod  to  recur  to  the  opened 
volume  whii;h,  during  this  conversation,  she  had  held  in 
her  hand. 

'1  wonder  where  Maud  is,' said  Mr.  Mountcheaney ;  '1 
shall  want  her  to  ride  with  mo  to-day.  She  is  a  capital 
horsewoman,  and  always  amuses  me.  As  you  cannot  ride 
now,  Joan,  I  wish  you  would  let  Maud  have  Sunbeam.' 

'  Ah  yon  pitaae.' 

'  Well,  I  am  going  to  the  stables  and  wilt  tell    Ihei 
Who  is  this  ? '  Mr.  Mountchesney   osclaimed,    and    then 
walked  to  the  window  that,  looting  over  the  park,  aha<K^ 
tt  ft  lUfltitnce  the  fldvanco  of  a  aliowj  ei^\^^a. 
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/jady  Joan  looked  up. 

'  Come  licre,  Joan,  and  tell  me  who  tLih  is  ; '  nnd  Lady 
Joan  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment. 

'  It  18  the  livery  of  the  Bardolfs,'  said  Lady  Joan, 

'  I  always  call  them  Firebrace  :  I  cannot  get  out  of  it,' 
said  Mr,  Monntchesney.  'Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  they;  I 
thought  it  might  he  an  irraption  of  barharians.  Lady  Bar- 
dolf  will  bring  us  some  nows.' 

Lord  ami  Lady  Bardolf  were  not  alone ;  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  Btfiyiag  on  a  visit 
at  Firebrace,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with  Lord  de 
Mowbray,  had  paid  hia  respects  to  the  caatle  on  his  way  to 
London.  This  gentleman  waa  the  individual  who  had  ele- 
vated them  to  the  peerage,  Mr.  Hatton.  A  considerable 
intimacy  bad  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  soccessfn! 
clientB.  Firobrace  waa  an  old  place  rebuilt  in  the  times  of 
the  Tndorg,  but  with  something  of  its  more  ancient  portions 
remaining,  and  with  a  storehouse  of  mnnimonts  that  had 
escaped  the  civil  wars.  Hatton  revelled  in  them,  and  in 
parBuing  his  researches  had  ah^adymade  discoveriea  which 
might  perhaps  place  the  coronet  of  the  earldom  of  Lovel 
on  the  hraw  of  the  former  champion  of  the  baronetage, 
who  now  however  never  mentioned  the  order.  Lord  de 
Mowbray  waa  well  content  to  see  Mr.  Hatton,  a  gentleman 
in  whom  he  did  cot  repose  the  less  confidence,  because  his 
advice  given  him  three  years  ago,  respecting  the  writ  of 
right  and  the  claim  upon  hia  estate,  had  proved  so  discreet 
and  ooiTcct.  Acting  on  that  advice,  Lord  de  Mowbray  had 
instructed  hie  lawyers  to  appear  to  the  action  without 
entering  into  any  nimecessary  explanation  of  the  merits  of 
his  case.  He  counted  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hatton'a 
jadgment,  that  the  claim  would  not  bo  pursued ;  and  ke 
was  right ;  after  some  fencing  and  preliminary  manteuvring, 
the  claim  had  not  been  pnraued.  Lord  de  Mowbray  there- 
fore, always  gracious,  was  disposed  to  accord  a  very  dis- 
tiognished  reception   to  \iia  con&ien^ui  iwo-uwrivXta?,   g« 
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pressed  vcrj  much  Ilia  gueata  to  remain  with  Lim  some 
(laya,  and,  thougb  that  was  not  practicable,  Mr.  Hattun 
promised  that  he  would  not  leave  tbe  neighboiii-hood  with- 
out paying  another  visit  to  the  castle. 

'  And  yon  continue  qnict  hci'u  ?  '  said  Ui'.  Hattou  to  Lord 
de  Mowbray. 

'  And  I  am  told  we  shall  keep  so,'  said  Lord  de  Wowhiuy. 
'  The  mills  arc  mostly  at  work,  and  the  men  take  the  re- 
duced wagca  in  a  good  spirit.  The  fact  is,  onr  agitatom 
in  this  neighbourhood  Buffered  pretty  smartly  in  '39,  and 
thfi  Chartists  have  lost  their  influenco.' 

'I  am  sorry  for  poor  Lady  St.  Juhana,'  said  Lady  Bar- 
dolf  to  Lady  de  Mowbray.  '  It  must  bo  such  a  disappoint- 
nient,  and  she  has  bad  so  many ;  but  I  understand  tboro  is 
nobody  to  blame  but  herself.  If  she  had  only  left  the 
Prince  alone ;  but  she  would  not  bo  quiet.' 

'  And  where  are  the  Deloiuinea  ?  ' 

'They  are  at  linn  1  oh  ;  with  which  tiioy  are  delighted 
And  Lady  Deloraino  writes  me  that  llr.  Egromoiit  has 
promised  to  join  them  there.  If  he  do,  they  mean  to  winter 
at  Rome." 

'  Somebody  said  he  was  going  to  be  married,'  said  Lady 
de  Jlowbray. 

'  HJB  mother  wishes  him  to  marry,'  said  Lady  Bardolf ; 
'  but  I  have  heard  nothing.' 

Jlr.  Mountehesney  came  in  and  greeted  the  Bardolfs 
with  some  warmth.  '  How  dolightfnl  iu  the  country  in 
Angust  to  meet  somebody  that  yon  have  seen  in  London  in 
June  !  *  he  ozclaimed.  '  Now,  dear  Lady  Bardolf,  do  tell 
mo  something,  for  yon  can  conceive  nothing  so  triate  as  we 
are  here.  Wo  never  get  a  letter.  Joan  only  corresponds 
with  phUosophera,  and  Mand  with  clergymen  ;  and  none  of 
my  friends  over  write  to  me.' 

'  Perhaps  you  never  write  to  them  P ' 

'Well,  I  never  have  been  a  letter--flt\ti;v,\!ftCftTi'*a  Tef^t 
I  never  wartcd  to  write  or  be  written,  to.    \  tJi'svws*  ^S^L 
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what  was  going  on  beciuso  1  was  on  tLe  spot.    I  waa  (liiiiL| 

the  things  that  people  were  writing  letters  about ;   bnt  now, 

not  being  in  the  world  any  longer,  doing  nothing,  living  in 

the  conntiy,  and   the  conntrj  in  August,  I  should  like  to 

receive  letters  every  day,  Imt  I  do  not  know  whom  to  fi« 

upon  as  a  correspondent.     Eagene  de  Vere  will  not  write, 

!N[ilford  cannot ;  and  as  for  FitE-heroa,  he  is  so  vt:ry  aelfis)*, 

L    he  always  wants  his  letters  anawei-ed.' 

I        '  That  ia  unreasonable,'  said  Lady  Bardol£ 

r        '  Besides,  what  can  they  tell  mo  at  this  moment 

have  gono    to    the  Moors   and   are  enjoying    themselves. 
They  asked  mo  to  go  with  them,  bnt  I  could  not  go,  be- 
cause you  see  I  oould  not  leave  Joan ;  thongh  why  I  could 
I     not  leave  her,  I  really  cannot  aaderatand,  because  Egerton 
I    has  got  some  moora  this  year,  and  he  leaves  Lady  Augusta 
I    with  her  fether.' 

'  Lady  Maud  entered  tlin  room  in  her  bonnet,  returning 
from  au  airing.  She  waa  all  animation,  charmed  to  aee 
everybody  [  aho  had  been  to  Mowbray  to  hear  some  singing 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  that  town  ;  a  service  had 
boon  performed  and  a  collection  made  for  the  auHeriiig 
workpeople  of  the  place.  She  had  been  apprised  of  it  for 
some  days,  was  told  that  she  would  hear  the  most  beautiful 
voice  that  she  had  ever  listened  to,  bnt  it  had  far  exceeded 
her  expectations.  A  female  voice  it  seemed  ;  no  tones  could 
bo  conceived  more  tender  and  yet  more  thrilling  t  in  shovl, 
seraphic. 

Mr.  Alountchcancy  blamed  her  for  not  taking  him.  fio 
liked  music,  singing,  especially  female  einging ;  when  there 
I  was  so  little  to  amuse  him,  ho  was  surprised  that  Lady 
I  Maud  had  not  been  careful  tliat  ho  should  hare  been  present. 
I  His  sister-in-law  roijiindcd  him  that  she  liad  particularly 
'  requested  him  to  drive  her  over  to  Mowbray,  and  be 
declined  the  honour  as  a  bore. 

'  Ybb,'  said  Mr.  Mouutclieaaey,  '  hut  I  thought  Joim 
^9"itS  with  you,  oud  that  you  'noii\4\)e  ^o^-^ 
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'  It  was  a  good  thing  our  House  viua  adjourned  befortj 
ILcse  disturbances  in  LancoBhire,'  said  Lord  Bardolf  U>  Lord 
dfl  Mowbtay, 

'  Tbfl  best  tbing  we  can  all  do  is  to  bo  on  our  estates,  I 
believe,'  said  Lord  de  Mowbray. 

'  Hy  Bciglibonr  Maruey  is  in  a  state  of  groat  eicitemcnt,' 
said  Lord  Bardolf;  'all  his  yeomanry  out." 

'  But  be  is  quiet  at  Maruey  ?  ' 

'  Id  a  way  ;  but  tbese  fires  pasEle  aa.  Marncy  will  not 
befiove  ttiat  the  condition  of  tbe  labourer  baa  au3rtbiDg  to 
do  witb  them ;  and  he  certainly  is  a  Tory  acute  man.  But 
etill  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it.  Tbe  poor-law  is  very 
unpopular  in  my  parish.  Mamey  will  have  it  that  tht5 
inccmdiaries  are  all  strangers,  hired  by  tlio  Anti-Corn-law 
League.' 

'  Ab  !  here  Is  Lady  Joan,'  exclaimed  Lady  Bavilolf,  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Mountcbesiiey  etitered  tbe  room.  '  My  dearest 
Udy  Joan ! ' 

'  Wby,  Joan,'  said  Mr,  Moantcbeancy,  '  Maud  hoe  been  to 
Mowbi-ay,  and  beard  the  most  dclioious  singing.  Why  did 
we  not  go  p ' 

'  I  did  mention  it  to  you,  Alfred.' 

'  I  remember  yon  said  aomctblng  about  going  to  Mow- 
bray, and  tliiit  you  wanted  to  go  to  soveral  places.  But 
there  is  nothing  I  bate  so  muth  as  shopping.  It  bores  me 
more  than  anything.  And  yon  are  so  peculiarly  long  when 
you  are  shopping.  But  singing,  and  beautiful  singing  in  a 
Catholic  chapel  by  a  woman,  perhaps  a  beautiful  woman, 
that  is  quite  a  difToront  tiling ;  and  I  should  have  boen 
amused,  wliich  nobody  seems  ever  to  think  of  here.  I  do 
not  know  bow  yon  find  it,  Lady  Bardolf,  but   the  country 

to  me  in  August  is  a  something '  and  not  finishing  hia 

sentence,  Mr.  l^Iountebesney  gave  a  look  of  inexpressible 
despair. 

'And  you  did  not  see  thiB  Mngoi?'  wii  "^Vv.'^aiMj'^ 
MidUng  up  to  I^j  Mand,  and  apcaVing  Vn  a,  a^i!Q4.tuA^'''i*^' 
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'  I  did  not,  but  they  tell  me  bIiq  is  most  beautiful 
thing  extraoi'dinary  ;  I  tried  to  see  her,  but  it  was  impofc 
Bible.' 

'  la  she  a  profesaionaJ  siuger  p  ' 

'1  should  itnagiuo  not;  a  daagbter  of  one  of  the  Mow- 
bray people,  I  beliovo.' 

us  have  hor  over  to  the  Castle,  Itfidy  do  Mowbray,' 
said  Mr.  Moiintcheaney, 

'  If  you  like,'  replied  lAdy  de  Mowbrtiy,  with  a  languid 
amile. 

'  Well,  at  IiL!it  1  havi)  got  something  to  do,'  said  Mr. 
Monntchesney.  '  I  will  ride  over  to  Mowbray,  find  out  tlia 
U-'autiful  singer,  and  briug  her  to  the  Castle.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


jiM^^' 


The  hi^m  of  Iho  Jechning  sun,  softened  by  the  stained 
panes  of  a  email  gothic  window,  suffnaed  the  chamber  of 
the  Lady  Superior  of  the  convent  of  Mowbmy.  Tlio 
vaulted  room,  of  moderate  dimensions,  waa  furnished  with 
great  simplicity,  and  opened  into  a  small  oratory.  On  a 
table  were  sevei'al  volumes,  an  ebon  cross  was  fixed  in 
a  niche,  and,  leaning  in  a  high-backed  chair,  sat  Ursula 
Ti-afTord.  Her  palo  and  refined  complexion,  that  in  her 
youth  had  been  distingulsbcd  for  its  lustre,  became  her 
Bpiritual  office ;  and  indeed  hor  whole  countenance,  the 
delicate  brow,  the  serene  glance,  the  small  aquiline  nose, 
and  the  well-shaped  mouth,  Grm  and  yet  benignant,  be- 
tokened the  celestial  soul  that  inhabited  that  gracious 
frame. 

The  Lady  Saperior  was  not  alone  ;  on  a  low  seat  by  her 
side,  holding  her  band,  and  looking  up  into  her  face  with  a 
glance  of  reverential  sympathy,  was  a  maiden,  over  whose 
head  five  summers  have  revolved  since  fii'St  her  girlhood 
broke  npoa  our  aigbt  amid  iVo  raui*  tS.  "^irtE-j  bJ^ 
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Mmmcrs  that  liave  realised  the  niatohlesH  promise  of 
her  ctanns,  and,  while  they  have  added  something  to  her 
stature,  have  robbed  it  of  nothing  of  ita  grace,  and  have 
rather  steadied  the  blaze  of  hor  beauty  than  diminished  ite 
radiance. 

'  Tea,  I  monm  over  them,'  said  Sybil,  '  tho  deep  oon- 
\Hctioii9  that  made  me  look  forward  to  the  clotHtcr  aB  my 
liomo.  Ir  it  that  the  world  has  assoiled  my  soul  P  Yet 
I  have  not  tasted  of  worldly  joys :  all  that  I  have  kno^vn 
of  it  has  been  safPering  and  t«ars.  They  will  return,  these 
visions  of  mj  sacred  youth :  dear  friend,  tell  mo  that  lliey 
will  return  !  ' 

'  I  too  have  had  visiona  in  my  youth,  Sybil,  and  not  of 
the  cloister,  yet  am  I  hero.' 

'  And  what  should  I  infer  ?  '  said  Sybil,  inquiringly. 

'  That  my  visions  were  of  the  world,  and  brought  m£ 
the  cloister,  and  that  yours  were  of  the  cloietor,  and  have 
brought  you  to  the  world.' 

'  My  heart  is  sad,'  Baid  Sybil ;  '  and  tho  sad  should  seek 
the  shade.' 

'  It  is  troubled,  my  child,  rather  than  soirowful.' 

Sybil  shook  her  head. 

'Yes,  my  ehild,'  said  Ursula,  'the  world  has  taught  yon 
that  there  arc  affections  which  the  cloister  can  neither 
patisfy  nor  supply.      Ah  !   Sybil,  I  too  have  loved.' 

The  blood  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Sybil,  and  then  retnrned  ' 
as  quickly  to  the  heart ;  her  trembling  hand  pressed  that  of  ' 
Ursula  as  she  sighed,  and  murmnred,  '  No,  no,  no.' 

'  Yea,  it  is  the  spirit  that  hovers  over  your  life,  Sybil;  J 
and  in  vain  you  would  forget  what  haunts  your  heart. 
One  not  less  gifted  than  he,  as  good,  as  gentle,  as  gracious, 
once  too  breathed  in  my  ear  the  accents  of  joy.  He  wub, 
like  myself,  the  child  of  an  old  house,  and  Natui 
invested  him  with  every  quality  that  can  dazrle  and  can 
charm.  But  his  heart  was  as  pure,  and  his  sou,!  e.a  Vdft,'^  ,*» 
hJB  iatcUect  and  finme  were  bright, '  ttm&^ 'cs^^'^b.^^w 
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Sjbil  prcRaad  Hip  Innd   of  Ursula  to  her  lips,  and  whi»-     1 
ptrcd,  '  Spoak  on.' 

'  Tho  dreama  of  by.gono  days,'  continued  Ursula,  in  B 
voice  of  mnotion  ;  '  tho  wild  Borrows  that  I  can  recall,  and 
jot  fool  that  I  was  wisely  chastoncd :  bo  was  stricken  in 
his  virtuonf.  pride,  the  day  before  ho  waa  to  have  led  mc  to 
that  altar  where  alone  I  found  tho  consolation  that  never 
fdilH.  And  thus  closed  some  years  of  human  love,  my 
Sybil,'  said  Ursula,  bending  forward  and  embracing  her. 
'  Tho  world  for  a  season  crossed  their  fair  cnrreat,  and  a 
power  greater  than  the  world  forbade  their  banns ;  but  thej 
lU'c  hallowed  ;  memory  is  my  sympathy ;  it  ia  soft  and  free, 
njid  when  ho  came  hciu  to  iuqaii-e  after  you,  his  ppescncB 
aiul  agitated  heart  rccaDeil  the  past.' 

'  It  is  too  wild  a  tlioiight,'  said  Sybil,  '  ruin  to  him,  ruin 
to  all.  No  ;  we  are  scvorod  by  a  fate  as  uncontrollable  as 
eevoi-ed  you,  dear  friend ;  ours  is  a  living  death.' 

'  The  morrow  is  nnforeHceu,'  said  Ursula,  '  Happy,  in- 
deed, would  it  be  for  mo,  ray  Sybil,  that  your  innocence 
should  be  enshrined  within  these  holy  walls,  aud  that  the 
pupil  of  my  beat  years,  and  the  friend  of  my  soi-eno  life, 
should  be  ray  auccoasor  in  this  houBO.  But  I  feel  a  deep 
persuasion  that  tho  hour  has  not  arrived  for  you  to  take  Uib 
step  that  never  can  bo  recalled.' 

So  saying,  Ui-aula  embraced  ami  diamiBsed  Sybil ;  for  tho 
conversation,  tho  last  passages  of  which  we  have  given,  had 
occurred  when  Sybil,  according  to  bor  wont  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  had  come  lo  request  the  permission  of  the  Iduly 
Superior  to  visit  her  fnthor. 

It  waa  in  a  tolerably  ppaciotis  and  not  discomfort  ah!  a 
chamber,  tho  first  floor  over  the  priuting-office  of  tho  Mow. 
bray  Phalanx,  that  Gemi-d  had  found  a  temporaiy  home. 
Ho  had  not  long  returned  from  his  factory,  and,  pacing  the 
chamber  with  a  distufbcd  stop,  he  awaited  tho  expected 
arrival  of  his  daughter. 
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btlier  And  tLe  daughter  embraced;  he  presecd  to  hia  heart 
the  child  who  bad  clnng  to  hira  through  so  many  triaJs, 
and  who  hud  softened  bo  many  sorrowa,  w!io  had  beea  the 
Fisiting  ajigcl  in  his  cull,  and  whoao  devotion  bod  led 
captivity  captive. 

Their  muetingB,  though  regular,  were  now  oomparativoly 
raiD.  The  sacred  day  united  thera,  and  aometimea  for  a 
Hliort  period  the  previous  afternoon,  but  otherwise  the 
ebeerfuj  hearth  and  welcome  homo  were  no  longer  for 
Gerard.  And  would  the  future  bring  them  to  htm  ?  And 
what  was  to  be  tlie  future  of  hia  child  p  Hia  mind  vacil- 
lated between  the  convent  of  wLicb  she  now  seldom  spoke, 
and  which  witli  him  was  never  a  cheiiahed  idea,  and  those 
dreams  of  restored  and  splendid  fortune.'),  which  his  aan- 
guino  teroperainent  still  whispered  him,  in  spite  of  bope 
so  long  deferred  and  expectations  so  often  balked,  might 
yet  be  realised.  And  aometimea  between  these  opposing 
visions  there  rose  a  third,  and  more  practical,  tbough  less 
picturesque,  result;  the  idea  of  her  marriage.  And  with 
whom  ?  It  was  impossible  that  one  so  rarely  gifled,  and 
educated  with  so  m.Dch  daintiness,  could  ever  make  a  wife 
of  the  people.  Hatton  offered  wealth,  hat  Sybil  had  never 
seemed  to  comprehend  his  hopes,  and  Gerard  felt  that 
their  ill-assorted  ages  was  a  great  barrier.  There  was  of 
all  the  men  of  hia  own  order  bnt  one,  who  from  his  years, 
his  great  qualities,  his  sympathy,  and  the  nature  of  his  toil 
aitd  means,  seemed  not  unfitted  to  bo  the  husband  of  his 
daughter ;  and  ollcn  had  Gerard  mused  over  the  possibility 
of  these  intimate  ties  with  Moricy.  Sybil  had  been,  as  it 
wero,  bred  up  under  his  eye;  an  affection  iiad  always  sub- 
■isted  between  tliem,  and  he  knew  weii  that  in  former  days 
Sybil  had  appreciated  and  admired  the  great  talents  and 
Hcqnirementa  of  their  friend.  At  one  period  he  almost 
■uspocted  tlia.t  Morley  was  attac;hed  to  her.  And  yet,  from 
Bansee  which  ho  had  never  attempt^jd  to  penetrate,  ijrobahlj 
£rma  a  combination  of  unintondoMfci  cwciEis.XKnwsk,  %^ 
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and  Morley  had  lor  llio  laat  two  or  three  j'oars  been  ilirowu 
little  together,  and  their  intimacy  had  entirely  died  away. 
To  Glerard  it  soomed  that  Morley  had  ever  proved  hie 
fkithfal  friend;  Morley  had  originally  dissunded  him  with 
enerfiy  against  that  course  which  Lad  led  to  bis  discoiti- 
and  puaisUmcnt ;  whon  arrested,  his  former  colleague 
iraa  Lis  bail,  was  hia  companion  and  adviser  during  hia 
trial ;  had  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  imprisonment ;  and 
on  his  release  had  offered  to  ahai'o  his  means  with  Gerard, 
and  when  these  were  rofoaed,  ho  at  least  supplied  Gierard 
with  a  roof.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  that  abandonment  of 
heart  and  brain,  that  deep  sympathy  with  every  domestic 
thought  which  charactcrisod  old  days,  were  somehow  or 
other  wanting.  There  was  on  the  part  of  Moriey  still  devo- 
tion, but  there  was  reserve. 

'  Yon  are  troubled,  my  father,'  said  Sybil,  as  Gerard  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  chamber. 

'  Only  a  little  restless.  I  am  thinking  what  a  mistake  it 
was  to  have  moved  in  '3CI.' 

Sybil  sighed. 

'  Ah !  yon  wore  right,  Sybil,'  continued  Gerard ;  '  affaire 
were  not  ripe.     Wo  sbonld  have  waited  three  years." 

'  Throe  years  ! '  ciclainaed  Sybil,  starting ;  '  are  iiffaira 
riper  now  p ' 

'  The  whole  of  Lancashire  is  in  revolt,'  said  Gerard. 
'  There  ia  not  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  tbem  in  cheek.  If  the 
miners  and  colliers  rise,  and  I  have  cause  to  believe  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  move  before  many  daya 
are  past,  the  gamo  is  up.' 

'  You  terrify  me,'  said  Sybil. 

'  On  the  coatraiy,'  said  Gerard,  smiling,  '  the  news  In 
good  enough ;  I'll  not  say  too  good  to  be  true,  for  I  had  it 
from  one  of  the  old  delegates  who  is  over  hero  to  see  what 
done  ia  our  north  conntree.' 

id  Sybil,  inquiringly,  and  loading  on  her  father. 

'S«  v&mo  Co  the  works',  ve  \\a^  «Ha&\c^    TWeq  u». 
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to  be  no  leaders  this  time,  at  least  no  viBible  ones. 
people  will  do  it  themaelvea.  All  tlio  childreti  of  Labour 
are  to  rise  no  tho  same  day,  and  to  toil  no  more,  till  tLey 
have  tbcii'  Hglits.  No  violonco,  no  bloodBlicil ;  bat  toil 
haJts,  and  tben  oar  oppressors  will  learn  the  great  ecooo- 
miciil  trath  aa  well  as  moral  lesson,  that  when  Toil  plays, 
Wealtii  ceases.'  \  •  j.'. '■'■■' 

6  When  Toii  ceases  the  People  aiiffer,'Wd  Sybil.  'That 
is  the  only  truth  that  we  Lave  learnt,  and  it  is  a  bitter 

'Can  we  be  free  without  suffering?'  said  Gerard.  'Is 
tho  greatest  of  human  blessings  to  be  obtained  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  to  he  plucked  like  Emit,  or  seized  like  a  running 
stream  ?  No,  no  ;  wo  must  suffer,  bnt  we  are  wiser  than 
of  yore  ;  wo  will  not  conspire.  Couapiracies  are  for  aristo- 
t'rnts,  not  for  nations.' 

'  AloB,  alais  !  I  see  nothing  but  woe,'  said  Sybil.  '  I 
cannot  believe  that,  aiter  all  that  has  passed,  the  poopio 
here  will  move  ;  I  cannot  believe  that,  after  all  that  h&a 
passed,  alt  that  you,  that  we,  have  endured,  that  you,  my 
father,  will  counsel  tbem  to  move.' 

'  I  counsel  nothing,'  said  Gerard.  '  It  mast  bo  a  great, 
national  instinct  that  docs  it ;  but  if  all  England,  if  Wales, 
if  Scotland,  won't  work,  is  Mowbray  to  bavo  a  monopoly  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  tliat's  a  bitter  jest,'  said  Sybil.  '  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  will  be  forced  to  work  as  they  were  forced  before. 
How  can  they  subsist  withont  labour  ?  And  if  they  could, 
there  is  an  organised  power  that  will  subdue  them,' 

'  The  Benefit  Societies,  the  Sick  and  Bnrial  Clubs,  have 
money  in  tho  banks  that  would  maintain  the  wliole  working 
classes,  with  aid  in  kind  that  will  come,  for  six  necks,  and 
that  will  do  the  business.  And  as  for  force,  why  tbei-e 
are  not  five  soldiers  to  each  town  in  the  kingdi 
glittering  bugbear,  this  fear  of  the  military ;  simultaneona 
strikee  would  baffle  all  the  armies  in  Euro^ic' 

'  I'll  go  Imck  and  pray  that  nW  lVi&  \a  VA4.  ^aS».; 
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r  Sjbi],  earnGstljr  '  After  all  that  has  passed,  were  it  only 
for  yonr  child,  yoM  should  not  spoak,  much  Iobb  think  thia, 
my  father.  Wliat  havoc  to  our  hearts  and  homes  has  been 
all  this  moduesa  !     It  haa  se))arBtod  ns ;  it  has  destroyed 

I     oor  happy  home ;  it  haa  done  mors  than  this  '  and 

I    here  she  wept. 

P  'Nay,  nay,  my  child,'  said  Gerard  coming  np  and  sooth- 
ing hor;  'one  cannot  weigh  one's  words  before  those  we 
lore,  I  can't  hear  of  the  people  moving  with  coldness; 
that's  out  of  nature;  but  1  promise  you  I'll  not  stimnlate 
the  lads  hero.  I  am  told  thoy  are  little  inclined  to  atir. 
You  found  me  in  a  moment  of  what  I  must  call,  I  suppose, 
elation ;  bat  I  hear  they  beat  the  red-coata  and  police  at 
Stuloy  Bridge,  and  that  pricked  my  blood  a  bit.  I  have 
been  ridden  down  before  this  when  I  was  a  lad,  Sybil,  by 
Yeomanry  hoofs.  Yon  must  allow  a  little  for  my  feelings.' 
She  extended  her  lipa  to  the  proffered  embrace  of  ber 
father.  He  bles.sed  her  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
soothed  her  apprehonsionB  with  many  words  of  softness. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Gerard.  And  there  came  in  Mr.  Hatton. 
Tbey  had  not  met  since  Gerard's  release  from  York 
Castle.  There  Hatton  had  visited  hini,  bad  exercised  bis 
influence  to  remedy  his  grievances,  and  had  more  than 
onoo  offered  him  the  ineatis  of  maiatenanoe  on  receiving 
his  freedom.  There  were  momenta  of  doKpondency  when 
Gerard  had  almost  wished  that  the  esteem  and  regard  witli 
which  Sybil  looked  upon  Hatton  might  have  matured  into 
sentiments  of  a  deeper  nature ;  bnt  on  this  subject  the 
father  had  never  breathed  it  word.  Nor  bad  Hatton,  ex- 
cept to  Gerard,  ever  intimated  hifi  wishes,  for  we  conld 
scarcely  call  them  hopes.  Ho  wus  a  silent  suitor  of  Sybil, 
watching  opportunities  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of  cir- 
cumatanccB  which  he  worshipped.  His  sangaine  dispo> 
aitioD,  fed  by  a  suggestive  and  inventive  mind,  and  stimn- 
Uted  by  success    and    a    tiroepeTcma  ^e    «o«aliia>A  Vjiai 
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Bilwaja  to  tliB  laet.  Hatton  always  bcliovnl  that  ei 
tiiiiig  desirable  must  happen  if  a  cum  had  energy  nod 
watched  circiun stances.  He  had  conlidence  too  in  the  in- 
flnence  of  hie  really  insiiiuating  manner,  his  fine  tast«,  his 
tender  tone,  hia  I'oady  sympathy,  all  wliicli  masked  hia 
dnriiig  courage  and  absolute  recklessness  of  means. 

The  were  gonerol  greetings  of  tho  greatest  warmth. 
Tbo  cyea  of  Hatton  wei'e  suffoacd  with  tears  as  he  congra- 
tulated Gerard  on  liis  restored  healtli,  and  pressed  Sybil's 
hand  with  tbe  affection  of  nii  old  f:-icnd  between  both  liia 
own. 

'  I  naa  down  in  Uiia  part  of  the  world  on  business,'  said 
Hatton,  'and  thought  I  would  come  over  here  for  a  day 
to  find  you  all  out.'  And  then,  after  some  general  conver- 
sation, ho  said,  'And  where  do  yon  think  1  accidentally 
paid  a  visit  a  day  or  two  back  ?  At  Mowbray  Castio.  I 
Bee  yon  are  surprised.  I  saw  all  your  friends.  I  did  not 
ask  bis  lordship  how  tho  (vrit  of  right  wont  on,  I  dare 
aay  ho  thinks  'tis  all  hushed.  But  he  is  mistaken.  I  have 
ieariit  something  which  may  help  us  over  t!io  stile  yet.' 

'  Well-a^day  1 '  said  Gorui-d,  '  I  occeytbought  if  I  could 
get  back  the  lands  tho  people  would  At  last  have  a  friend  ; 
but  that's  past.  I  have  been  a  dreamer  of  dreams  often 
when  1  wa-s  overlooking  them  at  work.  And  so  we  all  have, 
I  suppose.  I  would  willingly  give  up  my  claim,  if  I  could 
be  sure  the  Lancashire  lads  will  not  come  to  harm  this 

'  'Tis  a  more  serious  business,'  said  Hatton,  '  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  has  yet  Happened.  The  government 
are  much  alarmed.  They  talk  of  sending  the  Guards  down 
iotiO  the  north,  and  bringing  over  troops  from  Ireland.' 

'  Poor  Ireland  ! '  said  Gerard.  *  Well,  I  think  the  frier.o- 
coata  might  give  us  a  helping  hand  now,  and  employ  Llio 
troops  at  least.' 

'  No,  my  dear  father,  say  not  such  thin^' 

'Byh'il  will  not.  let  me  tbinV  ot  tfaaw  ■aa^Mav  Vt««^ 
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Hatton,'  said  Gerard,  smiling'.  '  Well,  I  suppose  it's  not  m 
my  way,  at  least  I  certainly  did  not  make  (he  best  hand  of 
it  in  '39  ;  but  it  was  London  that  got  me  into  that  scrape. 
1  cannot  help  fancying  that  were  I  on  onr  Moors  here  a  bit 
with  some  good  lads,  it  might  be  different,  and  I  moat  sky 
BO,  I  mast  indeed,  Sybil.' 

'  Bnt  you  are  quiet  her'e,  I  hope,'  said  Hatton. 

'  Oh  !  yes,' said  Gerard  ;  'I  believe  onr  apiiit  is  snfficiently 
broken  at  Mowbray.  Wages  weekly  di'opping',  and  jnat 
work  enough  to  hinder  sheer  idleness  ;  that  aort  of  thing 
keeps  the  people  in  very  hnmble  trim.  But  wait  a  bit^  and 
when  they  have  reached  starvation  point,  I  fancy  we  shall 
hear  a  murmur.' 

'  I  remember  our  friend  Morley  in  '39,  when  we  re- 
turned from  London,  gavo  me  a  very  good  character  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  here,'  said  Hatton;  'I  hope  it 
continues  the  same.  He  feared  no  outbreak  then,  and  the 
distrcas  in  '39  was  severe.' 

'  Well,'  said  Gerard,  '  the  wages  have  been  droppingever 
since.  The  people  exist,  but  yon  can  scarcely  aay  they  live. 
But  they  are  cowed,  I  fancy.  An  empty  belly  is  sometimea 
as  apt  to  dull  the  lieart  as  inflame  tlie  courage.  And  then 
they  have  lost  their  loaders,  for  I  waa  away,  you  see,  and 
have  been  quiet  enough  since  I  came  out  ■,  and  Warner  is 
broken ;  he  has  suffered  more  from  his  time  than  I  did  j 
which  is  strange,  for  he  had  his  pursuits,  'whereas  I  was 
restless  enough,  and  that's  the  truth,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
Sybil'a  daily  visit,  I  think,  though  I  may  never  be  allowed 
to  live  in  a  castle,  I  should  eortainly  have  died  in  one,' 

'  And  how  ia  Morley  ? ' 

'  Right  well ;  the  same  aa  you  left  him  ;  I  saw  not  a 
straw's  change  when  I  earae  out.  His  paper  spreads.  He 
still  preacLea  moral  force,  and  believes  that  we  shall  all  end 
in  living  in  communities.  But  as  the  only  community  of 
which  I  have  personal  esporience  ia  a  gaol,  I  am  not  ranch 

■re  incliufd  to  his  theory  Ihon  >ieto^o^oT6?         ^^^^^^ 
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The  reader  maj  not  have  altogether  forgotten  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Ilia  co-matea,  the  miners  and  coUiers  of  that  district  not 
very  remote  fiiDm  filowbray,  which  Morley  had  risited  at 
the  commeacement  of  this  history,  in  order  to  make  &ait- 
lesa  researches  after  a  gentleman  whom  he  anbsequently  so 
unexpectedly  stumbled  upon.  ASaira  were  as  little  Boarish. 
lag  in  that  region  as  at  Mowbray  itself,  and  the  distress  fell 
upon  a.  population  less  accustomed  to  suflering,  and  whose 
spirit  was  not  daunted  by  the  recent  dJBcomfiture  and 
punishment  of  their  leaders. 

'It  ean'l  last,'  said  Master  Nison,  as  he  took  his  pipe 
from  hia  month  at  the  Rising  Sun. 

Ho  was  responded  to  by  a  general  groan.     '  It  coniofi  to 
this,'  lie  continued,  '  Natur  has  ber  laws,  and  this  is  one :    . 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day'a  work.' 

'  I  wish  you  may  get  it,'  said  Juggins,  '  with  a  harder  | 
stint  every  week,  and  a  shilling  a  day  knocked  off.' 

'  And  what's  to  come  to-morrow  P '  said  Waghom,  '  The 
butty  baa  given  notice  to  quit  in  Parker's  field  tbia  day 
ee'nnight.     Siramoiia   won't  drop  wages,  but  works   half    ' 

'  The  boys  will  be  at  play  afore  long,'  said  a  collier. 

'  Hush ! '  said  Master  Nison,  with  a  reproving  glance, 
'  play  is  a  very  serious  word.     The  boys  are  not  to  go  to 
play  as  they  used  to  do  witjiout  by  your  leave  or  with  yoar 
leave.     We  must  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  qnea-   | 
tion,  and  we  must  communicate  with  the  other  trades.'  J 

'  You're  the  man,  Master  Nixon,  to  chose  for  church-  I 
warden,"  replied  the  reproved  miner,  with  a  glance  of  adi  I 
miration,  I 

'  What  is  Digga  doing  ? '  said  Master  Niion,  in  a  solemn  I 
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^^^V       '  i-iiropping  wages,  imd  a-misiii^  t-onimy  like  fur,'  s.iii' 

^^K   Must«r  Wag'bom. 

^^1        '  There  is  h,  great  stii  in  HuU-boaso  jard,'  Hoid  a  miner 

^H^  who  entered  the  tap-room  at  thJB  moment,  mnch  excite'l. 
'  TLey  aay  that  all  tie  \yorkahop9  will  bo  shut  to-morrow  ; 
not  an  order  for  a  month  paat.  They  have  got  a  top-Bawyer 
from  London  there,  who  addresses  them  every  evening,  tuid 
aaya  that  we  have  a  right  to  fonr  shillinga  a-day  wages, 
eight  hours'  work,  and  two  pota  of  ale.' 

'  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  said  Master 
Hiion ;  '  1  would  not  stickle  about  hours,  but  the  money 
and  the  driuk  are  very  just.' 

'  If  Holl-house  j'ard  is  astir,'  said  Waghorn,  '  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  to  bo  seen  yet.' 

'  It'a  grave,'  said  Master  !Nlioq.  '  What  think  you  of  a 
deputation  there  ?     It  might  come  to  good.' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  the  top-sawyer  from  London,'  said 
Juggins.  '  We  bad  a  Chartist  here  the  other  day,  bnt  be 
did  not  understand  our  case  at  all.' 

^^  '  I  heard  him,"  said  ilastor  Nison  ;  '  bnt  what's  his  Five. 

^^L    Points  to  us  P     Why,  he  ayn't  got  tommy  among  them,'  k^k 

^^H        '  Nor  long  stints,'  said  Wagboro.  ^^| 

^^r         'Nor  butties,'  said  Juggius. 

'He's  a  pretty  fellow  to  come  and  talk  to  ua,'  said  a 
collier.     '  Ho  hud  never  been  down  a  pit  in  all  his  life.' 

The  evening  passed  away  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Rising 
Snn  in  reflections  ou  the  present  critical  state  of  aS'airs, 
and  in  consultations  as  to  the  most  expedient  course  for 
the  future.  The  mto  of  wages,  which  for  several  years  iu  ' 
this  district  had  undergone  a  continuous  depression,  had  ' 
just  received  another  downward  impulse,  and  was  thi-eat-  | 
ened  with  still  further  reduction,  for  the  price  of  iron 
became  every  day  lower  in  the  market,  and  the  article  | 
itself  so  little  in  demand  that  few  bnt  the  great  capitalists  I 
fvho  could  aflbrd  to  accumuAate  \.\ifivc  Y^odwM  wore  able  to  I 
au,;.!.;.,  tJjL.fr  furnaces  In  Rclioti,    ^:\i^;^i\^^a -mcc-iiW *'"' 
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coiitiuLed  tliuir  speculatioiiB  coukl  oiJj  do  bo  partially,  by 
diminiahing  flie  days  of  serrice  and  iiicreaaing  tlitir  atiota 
or  ioi],  and  by  decreasing  the  rate  of  wagea  as  wul 
ing  them  entirely  in  goods,  of  which  they  had  a  great  stock, 
and  of  which  they  thna  relieved  themflelvea  at  a  high  profit. 
Add  to  alt  these  caaaes  of  BoiTciiiig  and  discontent  among 
the  workmen  the  apprehension  of  atill  greater  oyils,  and  thoi 
tyranny  of  the  bntties  or  middlemen,  and  it  will  with  littla 
difQcnlty  be  felt  that  the  public  mind  of  this  district  w 
well  prepared  for  the  excitement  of  tiie  poHtical  agitat< 
especially  if  ho  were  discreet  enough  rather  to  deacant  i 
their  physical  aufferinga  and  pergonal  injuries,  than  to' 
attempt  the  propagation  of  abatract  political  principles, 
with  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sympatliise  with. 
the  impulae  and  facility  of  the  inhabitants  of  manulac taring'' 
towns,  membcra  of  literary  and  acientiflc  institutes,  habitual 
readers  of  political  juurnals,  and  accustomed  t*  habits  of 
discussion  of  all  public  questions.  It  generally  happena, 
however,  that  where  a  mere  physical  irapnlae  argca  the 
people  to  iaaurrcction,  though  it  is  often  an  influence  ot 
alow  growth  and  movement,  the  eifecta  are  more  violent, 
and  sometimes  more  obstinate,  than  when  they  move  under 
the  blended  authority  of  moral  and  physical  necessity,  and 
mil  np  together  the  rights  and  the  wants  of  Man. 

However  this  may  bo,  on  tbe  morning  after  the  convor. 
sation  at  the  Rising  Sun  which  we  have  just  noticed,  tha 
population  having  as  nsual  gone  to  their  work,  having  pene. 
trated  the  pit,  aud  descended  the  abaft,  the  furnaces  all 
bhtzing,  the  chimneys  all  smoking,  suddenly  there  rose  a 
roniour  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  the  hi 
the  man  had  at  length  arrived :  tho  hour  that  was  to  bring 
them  relief,  and  tho  man  that  waa  to  bear  them  redress. 

'  lly  miaauH  told  it  me  at  the  pit- head,  when  she  brought 
me  my  breakfast,'  said  a  pikeman  to  his  comrade,  and  he 
etrock  a  vigoroaa  blow  at  the  Kroad  ae%m  oa  '«V\'Ai\* 

•tins.  . 
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'  U  ia  not  ten  mile,'  said  hia  oompauion.     '  Thcf*!!  be 
liero  by  noon.' 
'  Thi;ro  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  their  way,'  said  the  first 
pikeman.     '  All  mon  at  work  after  notice  to  be  ducked, 
they  Hay,  and  every  engine  to  bo  stopped  forthwith.' 
'  Will  the  police  meet  them  before  they  reach  this  ?  ' 
'  There  is  none :  my  missna  aaya  that  not  a  man  John  of 
them  is  tfl  bo  soon.     The  Hell-cats,  as  they  call  themaelvea, 
halt  nt  every  town  and  offer  fifty  pounds  for  a  live  police- 

I'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  the  second  pikeman,  '  I'll  stop 
my  stint  and  go  up  the  aliaft.  My  heart's  oil  of  a  flutter :  I 
can't  work  no  more.  We'll  liavo  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work  yet.' 
'  Come  along,  I'm  your  man  ;  if  tho  doggy  atop  ns,  we'll 
knock  him  down.  The  people  mast  hava  their  rights ; 
wo're  driven  to  this ;  but  if  one  shilling  a  day  ia  dropped, 
why  not  two  ? ' 
'  Very  true ;  ihe  people  must  have  their  rights,  and  eight 
hours'  work  is  quite  enough.' 

In  the  light  of  day,  the  two  miners  soon  leanit  in  mgt% 
detail  the  news  which  the  wife  of  one  of  them  earlier  in  tho 
morning  had  given  as  a  mmonr.  ( There  socined  now  no 
doubt  that  tho  pcopla  of  Wodgate,  commonly  called  the 
HeU-cats,  headed  by  their  Bishop,  had  invaded  in  great 
force  the  surrounding  district,  stopped  all  the  engines, 
turned  all  the  pottei-s  out  of  the  manufactories,  mot  with  no 
reaiatance  fi'om  the  authorities,  and  isiiued  a  decree  that 
(/labour  was  to  cease  until  the  Chartei  was  the  law  of  the 

This  last  edict  was  not  the  least  surprising  part  of  the 
whole  affair ;  for  no  one  coold  have  imagined  that  the 
Bishop  or  any  of  his  subjects  bad  ever  even  heard  of  tho 
Charter,  mueh  less  that  (hoy  could  hj  any  circnmstancea 
comprehend  its  natui-e,  or  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
^^^^ieliere  that  its  operation  wouli  turtfaai  "iiwi  \D.<ueT«a^^r 
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redress  their  grievances.  But  all  tliia  hud  boen  brougiit 
about,  aa  moat  of  tho  great  cveuta  of  history,  by  tlie  nn- 
Bipectfid  and  nnobserved  influence  of  individnal  character. 

A  Chartiat  leader  had  been  residing  for  some  time  at 
Wodgate,  over  Hinco  tho  distress  had  become  sijvere,  and 
had  obtained  groat  influence  and  popularity  by  assuring 
a  suffering  and   half-stai-ving   population   that  they  were 
entitled  to  fonr  eliillings  a-day  and  two  pots  of  ale,  and 
only  eight  hours'  work.     He  waa  a  man  of  abilities  and  of 
popular   eloquence,   and    his  re  presentation  a  produced  an 
effect ;  their  reception  invested  him  with  influence,  and  as 
he  addressed  a  population  who  required  excitement,  being 
slightly  employed  and  with  few  reaonrces  for  their 
hours,  the  Chartist,  who  waa  careful  never  to  speak  of  thi 
Charter,  became  an  important  personage  at  Wodgate,  audi 
waa   much    patronised    by   Bishop   Hatton  and   hia   LadyJ 
whoaegood  offices  he  waa  sedulous  to  conciliate.     At  tin 
right  moment,  everything  Ixjingripe  and  well  prepared,  the! 
Bishop  being  very  drunk  and  harassed  by  the  complaint: 
of  hia  subjects,  tho  Chartist  revealed  to  him  tho  mysteries 
of  the  Charter,  and  persuaded  him  not  only  that  the  Fi 
Points  would  cure  everything,  hut  that  he  waa  the  only 
man  who  could  carry  the  Five  Pciuta.      The  Bishop  had 
nothing  to  do ;  ho  was  making  a  lock  merely  for 
meut :  he  required  action  ;  he  embraced  the  Charter,  with-     ' 
ont  having  a  definite  idea  what  itmeant,  buthe  embraced  it     j 
fervently,  and  he  determined  to  march  into  the  conntry  at     I 
the  head  of  the  population  of  Wodgate,  and  establish  tba 
faith.  I 

Since  tho  conversion  of  Constantino,  a  more  important 
adoption  had  never  occurred.  Tho  whole  of  the  north  of  , 
England  and  a  great  part  of  the  midland  counties  were  in 
a  state  of  disafiection  ;  the  entire  conntry  was  suffering  j 
hope  had  deserted  the  labouring  classes ;  titoj  had  no  con- 
fidence in  any  future  of  the  existing  system.  Their  orgaai-  ' 
jgation,  independent  of  the  poUtJcal  ajatem.  o^  V\\aCw^«  " 
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WBS  complete.  Every  bnde  had  its  uaion,  and  every  naion 
its  lodge  in  every  towa  and  its  ceutral  coTnmittce  in  eveiy 
district.]  All  that  waa  nxiaired  was  t!ie  first  move,  Bnd  the 
Chartist  emissary  had  latig  fixed  ajmn  Wodgate  as  the 
spring  of  the  explosion,  when  the  news  of  the  strike  in 
lancaahire  determiited  him  to  proclpilate  the  event. 

The  march  of  Bishop  Hattou  at  the  head  of  the  Hell-cats 
iulo  the  mining  districts  waa  perhaps  the  inost  striking 
popular  movement  aineo  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  Mounted 
on  a  white  mills,  wall-eyed  aud  of  hideous  form,  the  Bishop 
brandished  a  huge  hammer  with  which  he  had  anoonncud 
that  ho  would  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  people :  all  battles, 
doggies,  dealers  in  truck  aud  tammy,  middle  masters  and 
main  maatora.  Some  thousand  HoU-cata  followed  him, 
brandishing  bludgeons,  or  armed  with  bars  of  iron,  pick- 
handles,  and  hammers.  On  each  side  of  the  Bishop,  on  a. 
donkey,  was  one  of  bis  UttLe  sons,  as  demure  aud  earnest 
B8  if  he  were  handlicg  Lis  file.  A  flowing  standard  of  silk, 
inscribed  with  the  Charter,  and  which  had  been  presciit<J 
to  him  by  the  delegate,  waa  borne  before  him  liko  the 
oriflammo.  Never  was  such  a  gaunt,  grim  crew.  As  thej 
advanced,  their  numbers  continually  increased,  for  they 
arrested  all  labour  in  their  progresB.  Every  engine  wiw 
stopped,  fho  plug  was  driven  out  of  every  boiler,  eveiy  fii* 
was  extinguished,  every  man  was  tarned  out.  The  decree 
wont  forth    that  labour  was  to  cease  until    the    Cbai't«r 

■  waa  the  law   of  the  land:    the  mine  and    the    mill,  the 

■  fcHtndrj  aud  tlie  loomabop,  woi-e,  until  that  consummation, 
I  to  bo  idle:  nor  was  tho  niiglity  pause  to  bo  conSned  to 
L    tlieso  great  enterprises.     Every  trade  of  e\crj  kind   ami 

description  was  to  be  stopped :  tailor  and  eobblor,  bmsh- 
maker  and  sweep,  tinker  and  carter,  moaon  and  builder,  all, 
all ;  for  all  an  enormous  Sabbath,  that  was  to  compen- 
aate  for  any  incidental  suSering  which  it  induced  \>y  the 
inweased  means  and  the  elevated  condition  that  it  nlli- 
jaatelj  would  insure :  that  paniiiBe  ot  «x\^'Lu^&,4uA'^^^(I^ 
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of  Toil,  embaJmeJ  in  lliose  ringing  wortls,  sounda  cliecrful 
to  the  Saxon  race:  'A  feir  day's  wngu  for  a  fair  t!nj'a_ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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DnRino  the  strike  in  Lancashire  tbo  people  faa^  nerer  plm 

dered,  except  n  few  provision  sliopa  chiefly  rifled  by  boys, 
and  their  acts  of  violence  had  been  confined  to  those  with 
whom  they  were  engaged  in  what,  on  the  whole,  might  bo 
described  as  a  fair  contest.  They  solicited  anatcnance  often 
in  great  nambers,  but  even  then  their  langnage  was  mild 
and  respectful,  atid  tlioy  were  easily  salisfied  and  always 
grateful.  A  body  of  two  thousand  persona,  for  eiample 
(the  writer  speaks  of  circninstancea  within  his  own  ex- 
poi'ience),  quitted  one  morning  a  manufftctnring  town  in 
Lancaahire,  when  the  atriko  had  continued  for  aome  time  and 
began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  made  a  visit  to  a  neighbonr- 
ingaqnireof  high  degree.  They  entered  his  park  in  order, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  then,  seating  themselves  J 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  they  sent  a  H 
deputation  to  announce  that  they  were  starving  and  to  ^ 
etitreat  relief.  In  the  instance  in  question,  the  lord  of  the 
domain  was  absent  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  public  dutiea 
which  ths  disturbed  state  of  the  country  devolved  on  him. 
His  wife,  who  liad  a  spii'it  equal  to  the  occaaion,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  her  young  children,  who  might  well 
have  aggravated  feminine  fears,  received  the  deputation 
iiorself ;  told  them  that  of  course  she  was  unprepared  to 
feed  BO  many,  hut  that,  if  they  promiaeii  to  maintain  order 
and  conduct  themselves  with  decorum,  she  would  take 
measures  to  satisfy  their  need.  They  gave  their  pledge 
and  remained  tranquilly  encamped  while  preparations  wera 
making  to  satisfy  them.  Carta  were  aewt  te  «.  wei^fiwws- 
ine  town   for   nroviflionB  ;  Iho  kccpeta  V^^iA  ■wNi.*^^  "Coi^^ 
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could,  Bnd  in  a  few  hoava  the  maltitudo  were  Fed  without 
the  slightoat  disturbance,  or  the  least  breacli  of  their  aolf- 
ot^nised  discipline.  Whon  al!  was  over,  the  depntation 
'waited  again  on  the  lady  to  express  to  her  their  gratitnJe; 
and,  tie  gardens  of  this  house  being  of  celebrity  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  requested  permisiou  that  the  people 
might  be  allowed  to  wait  throngh  tLcm,  pledging  them- 
selves  that  no  flower  should  be  plucked  and  no  frnit 
touched.  The  permission  was  granted:  the  multitude,  in 
order,  each  file  under  a  chief  and  each  commander  of  the 
iiles  obedient  to  a  superior  officer,  then  made  a  progress 
1  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  their  beautiful  liostesfl. 
Tliey  oven  passed  through  the  forcing  houses  and  vineries. 
Not  a  border  was  trampled  on,  not  a  grape  plucked  ;  and, 
wlien  they  quitted  the  domain,  they  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  fair  castellan. 

{  The  Holl-eata  and  their  followers  iwere  of  a  different 
temper  from  those  gentle  Lancashire  insurgenta.  They  de- 
Btroycd  and  ravaged;  sacked  and  gutted  houses;  plundered 
cellars ;  proscribed  bakers  as  enemies  of  the  people  ;  seques- 
trated the  universal  stores  of  all  truck  and  tommy  shops ; 
burst  open  doors,  broke  windows  ;  destroyed  tho  gas-iTorks, 
that  tho  towns  at  night  m.ight  bo  in  dnrlcnesa  ;  took  union 
workhouses  by  storm,  burned  I'ate-booka  in  the  market- 
place, and  ordered  pubhe  distribution  of  loaves  of  bread 
and  flitches  of  baeon  to  a  mob ;  cheering  and  langhing 
amid  flamoa  and  rapine.  In  short,  they*^ robbed  and  rioted  ; 
the  police  could  make  no  head  against  them ;  there  was  no 
military  force ;  the  whole  district  was  in  their  posBCBHion  ; 
and,  hearing  that  a  battalion  of  the  Coldstreams  were  coming 
down  by  a  train,  the  Bishop  ordered  all  railroads  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and,  if  the  Hell-cats  had  not  been  too  drunk  to  do 
Ms  bidding  and  he  too  tipsy  to  repeat  it,  it  is  probable  thai 
ft  great  destruction  of  these  public  ways  might  have  taken 
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Ma,Bler  Joseph  ?  Well,  n  terrible  scene  took  plucw  thoro. 
The  Wodgate  girl,  with  a  back  like  a  grasshopper,  of  the 
Baptist  school  religion,  who  had  married  Tummas,  once  a 
pupil  of  the  Bishop,  and  still  hia  fervent  follower,  aithougli 
ho  had  cut  open  his  pupil's  head,  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  had  worked  many  years  Ln  Diggs'  field,  had  suflered 
much  under  hia  intolerable  yoke,  and  at  the  present 
moment  was  deep  in  his  awful  ledger.  She  had  hoard 
from  her  first  years  of  the  oppression  of  Diggs,  and  had 
impressed  it  on  hor  husband,  who  was  intolerant  of  any 
tyrBJiny  except  at  Wodgate.  Tummas  and  his  wife,  and  a 
few  chosen  frionda,  therefore,  went  out  one  morning  to 
settle  the  tommy-book  of  ber  father  with  Mr.  Digga.  A 
whisper  of  their  intention  had  got  ahont  among  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  It  was  a  fine  summer  morning, 
Bomc  three  hours  from  noon  ;  the  shop  was  shut,  indeed  it 
lad  not  been  opened  since  the  riota,  and  all  the  lower 
windows  of  the  dwelling  were  closed,  barred,  and  bolted. 

A  crowd  of  women  had  collected.  There  was  Mistresa 
Page  and  Miatrcas  Prance,  old  Dame  Toddles  and  Mra. 
Mullins,  Liza  Gray  and  the  comely  dame,  who  was  so  fond 
of  society  that  she  liked  even  a  riot. 

'Maater  Joseph,  thoy  say,  baa  gone  to  the  North,'  said 
the  comely  dame. 

*  I  wonder  if  old  Diggs  is  at  Lome  ? '   aaid  Ifrs.  MallinB. 

'  Ho  won't  show,  I'll  be  sworn,'  eaid  old  Dame  Toddles. 

'  Here  are  the  Hell-cats,'  said  the  comely  dame.  '  Wei), 
I  do  declare,  they  march  like  reglars  ;  two,  fonr,  sis,  twelve} 
a  good  score  at  the  leaat.' 

The  Holl-citts  briakly  marched  up  to  the  elm-treca  that 
shaded  the  canal  before  the  house,  and  then  formed  in  line 
opposite  to  it.  They  were  armed  with  bludgeons,  crowbars, 
and  hammers.  Tummaa  was  at  llie  head,  and  by  his  sid« 
Ilia  Wodgato  wife.  Stepping  forth  alone,  amid  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  crowd  of  women,  the  pupil  oC  tVia  ^«W^  "s^-- 
^ODced  to  the  door  of  Diggs'  Kuuse,  gou-^e  ^.  Xq^v'S.Vt.w!*,' 
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ft  louder  ring.     He  waited  patiootly  for  several 

ihore  was  no  reply  from  the  inteiior,  and  then  TnmmM 

knocked  aud  rang  again. 

'  It's  very  awful,'  said  the  comely  dame, 

'It'enluit  1  always  dreamt  would  como  to  pass,' aaid 
Liza  Gray,  'over  since  Master  Joseph  cat  my  poor  baby 
over  the  eye  with  his  three-foot  rule.' 

'  I  think  there  can  be  nobody  within,'  said  !Mra.  Prance. 

'  Old  Diggs  would  never  leave  Iha  tommy  without  h 
gnard,'  said  Mrs.  Page. 

'  Now,  lads,'  said  Tnmmas,  looking  round  him  and  making 
a  sign  ;  and  immediately  some  half  doKcu  advaoccd  witli 
their  crowbaj-s  and  were  about  to  strike  at  the  door,  when 
a  window  in  the  nppev  story  of  the  honao  opened,  and  the 
muzzle  of  a  bluuderbusa  was  presented  at  the  assailants. 

The  women  all  screamed  and  run  away. 

'  'Twas  Master  Joseph,'  said  tlio  comely  dame,  lialting  ta 
regain  her  breath.  S 

'  'Twas  Master  Joseph,'  sighed  Mrs.  Page.  fl 

'  'Twas  Master  Joseph,'  moaned  Mrs.  Prance,  " 

'  Sure  enough,'  said  Mrs.  Mullins,  '  I  saw  his  ugiy  fiico," 

'More  frightful  tban  Ibc  great  gun,'  said  old  Dame 
Tuddles. 

'  I  hope  the  cliiklron  will  get  oat  of  the  way,'  said  Liza 
Gray,  '  Ibr  he  ia  sure  to  fii^e  on  them.' 

In  the  meantime,  wliilo  Master  Joseph  himself  was  con- 
tent with  his  position  and  said  not  a  word,  a  benignaat 
countenance  exhibited  itself  at.  the  window,  and  requested 
in  a  mild  voice  to  know,  '  What  his  good  friends  wanted 
there  ? ' 

'Wo  have  come  to  sottlo  Sam  Barlow's  tommy' 
said  their  leader. 

'  Our  shop  is  not  open  to-day,  my  good  friends :  the 

count  can  stand  over ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  press  the  poor.' 

Master  Diggs,'  said  a  llcU-cat,  '  canst  thou  toll  us  tbi 

of  lutcoD  to-day  i'  -^ 
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'Well,  good  bacon,'  said  tlie  elder  Digga,  willing  to 
butnour  Ibcm,  '  may  be  eightpenco  a  pound,' 

'Thoo  art  wrong,  JLaster  Big-ga,'  said  tlio  Holl-cat,  "tia 
fourpencc  and  long  credit.  Let  as  aeo  half  a  doaen  good 
flitcheB  at  roiii'jjeoce.  Master  Diggs ;  and  bB  qnick,' 

Thero  waa  oyidently  some  controvcray  in  the  interior 
na  to  tho  coureo  at  this  moment  to  bo  pursTiod.  Master 
Joseph  roraonatrated  against  tho  policy  of  concession, 
called  conciliation,  which  hia  father  wonld  fain  follow,  and 
was  for  instant  ooorcion  ;  bnt  ago  and  osperienco  cairied 
tho  day,  and  in  a  few  minutes  some  Qitohes  were  thrown 
out  of  the  window  to  tho  Hell-cats,  who  received  tho  booty 
with  a  cheer. 

The  women  retuniod. 

'  'Tis  tho  ten  pence  a  pound  flitch,'  said  tho  comoly  dame, 
cxaiaining  tho  prize  with  a  sparkling  glanoo. 

'  I  have  paid  as  much  for  very  green  sluff,'  said  Jlrs. 
Mnllius. 

'  And  now.  Master  Digga,'  said  Tummas,  '  what  is  the 
price  of  the  best  tea  a^pound  P  Wo  be  good  cuatomera,  and 
moan  to  treat  oar  wives  and  aweethoarts  hero.  I  think  we 
must  order  half  a  chest.' 

This  time  thero  waa  a  greater  dolay  in  complying  with 
the  gentle  bint;  but,  tho  Hell-cats  getting  obstroperaua, 
the  tea  waa  at  length  famishod  and  divided  among  the 
women.  This  gracious  office  devolved  on  the  wife  of 
Tnmmns,  who  soon  found  herself  asaiatcd  by  a  apontaneons 
committee,  of  which  the  comoly  damo  was  the  moat  pro- 
roiuont  and  active  member.  Notliing  could  be  more  con- 
siderate, good-natured,  and  officious,  than  the  mode  and 
Hpirit  with  whicfisho  divided  tho  stores.  The  flitchoa  were 
cut  np  and  apportioned  in  like  manner.  The  i 
gay  and  bustling  as  a  fair. 

'  It  is  aa  good  as  gi'aud  tommy-day,'  aaid  the  comely  damet 
with  a  self-complacent  smile,  aa  she  strutted  ahotit,  amilm% 
dispensing  patronage. 
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Tl.e  onlora  fof  bacon  and  tea  were  folioivcd  bjr 
pttlor  doniand  for  cheese.  The  female  committee  received 
kll  tlio  [ilaudLT  and  were  active  in  its  distribution.  At 
l«ngtli,  a  riunoar  got  abaiit  that  Master  Joseph  waa  enter- 
ing the  names  of  all  present  in  the  tommy-books,  bo 
Ui&t  ercutually  the  score  might  be  satisfied.  The  mob 
hftd  now  much  increased.  There  was  a  panic  among  the 
women,  and  indig&atiou  among  the  men :  a  Hell-cat 
advanced  and  announced  that,  unless  the  tonmiy-booka 
were  all  given  np  to  be  barut,  they  would  pnll  down  the 
lioaso.  There  iras  no  reply :  some  of  tie  HuU-cata  advanced ; 
tlio^omeu  cheered;  a  crowbar  fell  upon  tho  door;  Mastflr 
Jj»&ph  fired,  wounded  a  woman  and  killed  a  child. 

There  i-ose  one  of  those  universal  shrieks  of  wild  passion 
which  annoauce  that  men  have  discarded  all  the  trammeb 
of  civilisation,  and  found  in  their  licentious  rage  neiv  and 
unforeseen  sources  of  powtir  and  vengeance.  Where  it  came 
from,  how  it  was  obtained,  who  prompted  the  thought,  who 
first  accomplished  it,  were  ahke  impossible  to  trace ;  but,  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  n  number  of  tmsaes  of  straw  were 
piled  up  before  the  house  and  set  on  fire,  the  gates  of  the 
timber-jard  wei-o  forced,  and  a  qaanfify  of  scantlings  aud 
battens  soon  fed  tho  flame.  Everything  indeed  that  could 
stimulate  the  fire  was  employed  ;  and  every  one  was  occu- 
pied in  the  service.  Tboy  ran  to  the  ivaler  side  and  plun- 
dered the  barges,  and  thi«w  the  huge  blocks  of  coal  upon 
the  enormous  bonBre.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
alike  at  work  with  the  eagerness  and  energy  of  fiends.  The 
roof  of  the  house  caught  fire :  the  dwelling  burned  rapidly  i 
you  could  sue  the  flames  like  the  tongues  of  wild  beasts, 
licking  the  bare  and  vanishing  walls ;  a  single  being  was 
observed  amid  the  fiery  havoc,  shrieking  aud  dosperato  ;  he 
clung  convulsively  to  a  huge  account-book.  It  was  Master 
Joseph.  His  father  had  made  hia  escape  fi-om  the  back  of 
tho  premisca  and  had  counselled  his  son  instantly  to  follow 
Aim,  6ut3raBter  Joseph  wisiioA  to  TOSovie  ftmXe&^fd**^!*!! 
AS  tbcir  Urea,  and  the  delay  mmei\i«o..  J 
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'  Ho  lias  got  tliu  tonuny.boolr,"  cried  Liza  Gray. 

The  glare  of  the  clear  flame  fell  for  ft  moment  upon  his 
uonnteiianco  of  ayony ;  the  mob  gavo  an  infernal  cheer; 
then,  some  part  of  the  building  falliug  in,  there  roao  a  vaax 
cloud  of  smoke  and  mbliish,  and  lie  was  seen  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


'  Life's  a   tumble-about  thing   of  ups    and  downs,'  aaii  • 
Widow  Carey,  stirring  hor  tea,  'but  I  have  been  down  tbii 
time  longer  than  I  can  erep  rDmember.' 

'  Nor  ever  will  get  up,  widow,'  said  Jnha,  a 
inga  herself  and  several  of  Jaha's  friends  had  met,  '  nnleas 
wo  have  the  Five  Points.' 

'  I  will  never  marry  any  man  who  ia  not  for  the  Fiv 
i*ointB,'  said  Caroline. 

'  I  should  bo  ashamed  to  marry  any  one  who  had  nnt  the 
suffrage,'  said  Harriot. 

'  He  is  no  better  than  a  slave,'  said  Jnlia. 

The  widow  shook  her  head.     '  I  don't  like  these  politics,' 
said  the  good  woman,  '  thoybajn'b  in  a  manner  of  bnsinesa 

'  And  I  should  like  to  know  why  ?  '  said  Jalia.      '  Aya't 
we  as  much  concerned  in  the  canse  of  good  government  aa 
Ihcraon?      And  don't  no  nndei-stand  as  mnch  about  it?    | 
I  am  sure  the  Dandy  never  does  anything  without  con- 
sulting mc.' 

'  It's  fine  news  for  a  sammer  day,'  said  Caroline,  '  to  say  I 
wo  can't  understand  politics,  with  a  Qneen  on  the  throne.' 

'  She  has  got  hep  ministers  to  tell  her  what  to  do,'  said 
Mrs.  Carey,  taking  a  pinch  of  anuff.  '  Poor  innocent  young 
creature,  it  oftcu  makes  my  heart  acho  to  think  how  et 
besot.' 

'  Over  the  left,'  said  Julia.     '  If  the  ministers  Ir^  to  w 
into  her  bed-chamber,  she  ku^'na  ho^  ijJJiS^S'^S^iSS 
right  ahoaL' 
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'  And  as  for  that,'  said  Harriet, '  why  are  we  not  to  mter- 
fero  witli  politics  as  mucb  aa  the  swell  ladies  in  London?' 
'  Don't  yon  remember,  too,  nt  the  last  election  here,'  said 
Caroline,  '  how  the  fine  ladies  from  tho  Gastle  came  and 
canvassed  for  Colonel  Rosemary  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Jnlia,  '  I  mnat  say  I  wish  the  Colonel  had 
heat  that  horrid  Mnddlefist.     If  we  can't  have  oor  own 
^man,  I  am  all  for  tho  Nobs  against  the  Middle  Class.' 

'We'll  have  our  own  mnn  soon,  I  expect,'  said  Harriet 
-  '  If  the  people  don't  work,  how  are  tho  ariBtoeracy  to  pay 
the  police?' 

'  Only  think ! '  said  Widow  Carey,  shaking  her  head. 
'  Why,  at  yonr  time  of  life,  ray  dears,  we  never  even  heard 
of  these  things,  much  less  talked  of  tlicio.' 

'  I  should  think  yon  didn't,  widow,  and  because  why  P  ' 
said  Julia  ;  '  hcfanso  there  was  no  niurch  of  mind  then. 
But  wo  know  the  time  of  d«y  now  as  well  as  any  of  them.' 
'Lord,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs,  Carey;  '  what's  the  nse  of  ail 
that  ?  Wliat  we  want  is,  ^od  wages  and  plenty  to  do  ;  BTid 
as  for  the  rest,  I  don't  grudge  the  Qneen  her  throne,  nor 

I    tho  noblemen  and  gentlemen  their  good  things.     Live  and 
let  live,  say  I.' 
'  Why  you  are  a  regular  oligarch,  widow,'  said  Harriet, 
'  Well,  Miaa  Harriet,'  rephed  Mrs.  Carey,  a  Kttle  nettled, 
*  'tim't  calling  your  neighbours  names  that  settles  any  quoa- 
Uon.     I'm  quiet  sure  that  Jnlia  will  agree  to  that,  and  Caro- 
line too.    And  perhaps  I  might  call  you  something  if  I  chose. 
Miss  Harriet ;  I've  heard  things  said  before  this  that  I  should 
binsh  to  say,  and  blnsh  t»  hear  too.     But  I  won't  demean 
myself,  no  I  won't.   Holly-hock,  indeed  1    Why  holly-hock  ?' 
At  this  moment  entered  the  Dandy  and  Devilsdust. 
'  Well,  young  ladies,'  said  the  Dandy.     A-swelling  tho 
rpceipt  of  customs  by  the  consumption   of  Congo  I      Th«t 
won't  do,  Julia  ;  it  won't,  indeed.    Ask  Dusty.    If  you  want 
to  beat  the  enemy,  yon  must  knock  np  the  revenue.     How 
^^^rf^  do,  widow  P ' 
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'  TliB  same  to  you.  Dandy  Mick.  Wo  is  depIoriBg  the 
evila  of  tho  times  here  in  ii  neighbourly  way.' 

'  Oh,  tlio  times  will  Boon  mend,'  said  the  Dandy,  gwly. 

'  Well,  BO  I  think,'  said  the  widow  ;  '  for  when  thioga  are 
a.t  tie  worst,  they  always  say ' 

'But  yoQ  always  say  tliey cannot  mend,  Mick,'  said  Jnlia, 
intciTuptiiig  her. 

'  Why  iu  a  sense,  Julia,  in  a  certain  sense,  you  are  right ; 
but  there  are  two  Bcnacs  to  everything,  my  girl,'  and  Mick 
began  singing,  and  then  csecutcd  a  hornpipe,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  Jalia  and  her  guests. 

'  'Tis  genteel,'  said  Mick,  receiving  their  approbation. 
'  You  remember  it  at  the  Circus  ?' 

'  I  wonder  when  wo  aliall  have  the  Circus  again  p '  said 
Cnrolino. 

'  Not  with  the  presont  rate  of  wages,  aaid  Devilsduat. 

'It's  very  hard,'  said  Caroline,  'that  the  Middle  Clasa 
are  always  dropping  our  wngcs.  One  really  has  no  amuse- 
ments now.     How  I  do  miss  the  Temple  I ' 

'We'll  have  the  Temple  open  again  before  long,'  aaid  tho 
Dandy. 

'That  will  bo  sweet!' exclaimed  Caroline.  'I  often  dream 
of  that  foreign  nobleman  who  used  to  aing  "  Oh,  no,  we 

'  Well,  I  cannot  make  out  what  puts  you  in  such  apiiita, 
Mick,'  aaid  Julia.  '  You  told  mo  only  this  morning  that 
the  tiling  was  np,  and  that  wo  should  soon  bo  slaves  for  life: 
working  sistocn  hours  a-day  for  no  wages,  and  living 
oatmeal  porridge  and  potatoes,  served  out  by  the  miUocrats 
like  a  regular  Bastile.' 

'  But,  as  Madam  Carey    Haya,    when  things  arc  at    the 

'  Oh  !  I  did  say  it,'  said  tho  widow,  '  surely,  becauao  yon 
Boe,  at  my  years,  1  have  soon  bo  many  nps  and  downs,  though 
I  always  say ' 

'Como,  Dustj,'  said  Julia,'  yo-n  a,Tomowisi\iaA'^\a.-a'ss' 
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fun  won't  take  a  dish,  I  know  ;  but  tell  na  the  news,  for  t 
.m  sure  joa  have  sometliing  to  eay.' 
'  I  should  think  wo  bad,'  said  Dnsty. 
Here  all  the  girls  began  talking  at  the  same  time,  and, 
vithoiit  waiting  for  the  inteUigenco,  favonring  one  another 
with  their  guesses  of  its  import. 

'  I  ajn  sure  its  Shuffle  and  Screw  going  to  work  half  time,' 
said  Harriet ;  '  I  always  &ald  so.' 

'  It's  aomething  to  put  down  the  people,'  said  Jnlia.  '  I 
suppose  the  Nobs  have  met,  and  an>  going  to  drop  wage* 

'  I  think  Duaty  is  going  to  be  married,'  said  Caroline. 

'  Not  at  this  rate  of  wagea,  I  should  hope,'  said  tin. 
Cai'ey,  getting  in  a  word. 

'  I  should  think  cot,'  said  Devilsdnst.  '  Yon  are  a  sen- 
Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Carey.  And  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
yon  mean,  Mias  Caroline,'  bo  added,  a  little  confused.  For 
Devilsduat  was  a  silent  admirer  of  Caroline,  and  bad  been 
known  to  say  to  Mick,  who  told  Julia,  who  told  her  friend, 
that  if  he  ever  found  time  to  think  of  such  things,  that  was 

3  sort  of  girl  ho  should  like  to  make  the  partner  of  bis 
life. 

'  But,  Dusty,'  said  Jnlia,  '  now  what  ia  it  P  ' 

'  Why,  I  thought  you  all  know,'  said  Mick. 

'  Now,  now,'  said  Julia,  '  I  bate  suspense.  I  like  news 
to  go  round  like  a  By-wheal.' 

'  Well,'  said  Devilsdnst,  drily,  '  this  ia  Saturday,  young 
women,  and  Mrs.  Carey  too,  you  will  not  deny  that.' 

'  I  should  think  cot,'  said  Mrs.  Carey,  '  by  the  token  I 
kept  a  stall  for  thirty  year  in  our  market,  and  never  gavs 
it  up  till  this  summer,  which  makes  me  always  think  that, 
though  I  have  seen  many  upa  and  downs,  this ' 

'  Well,  what  has  Saturday  to  do  with  us  p  "  said  Caroline ; 

'  for  neither  Dandy  Mick  nor  you  can  take  na  to  the  Temple, 

or  aay  other  genteel  place,  sVnce  tlic^  are  all  shut,  from  tbt 

Com  Imwb,  or  some  ot\ioY  cause  at  oV^tJ 
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*  *  I  believe  it'fl  tlie  macliines  more  tlian  the  Corn  Law9 
that  liare  aliut  up  the  Temple,'  said  Han-iofc.  '  MachinsB, 
indeed  !  Fancy  preferring  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood  to  yonr 
own  flesli  and  blood  !     And  they  call  tbat  Chriatianlite  ! ' 

•  It  ia  Saturday,"  said  Julia,  '  anre  enough  ;  and  if  I  don't 
lie  in  bed  to-morrow  till  aunset,  may  I  get  a  bate  ticket  for 
every  day  for  a  week  to  come.' 

'  Well,  go  it,  my  hearty  ! '  said  Hick  to  Deriladuat,  '  It 
is  Saturday,  that  they  bave  all  agreed.' 

'  And  to-morrow  ia  Sunday,'  said  Deviladust,  Bolcmnly, 

'  And  next  day  is  the  blackest  day  in  all  the  week,'  said 
Jnlia.  '  When  I  hear  the  factory  bell  on  Monday  morning, 
I  feel  just  the  same  as  I  did  when  I  eroased  with  my  uncle 
from  Livei"pool  to  Seaton  to  eat  shrimps.  Wasn't  I  sick 
coming  home,  that's  all !' 

'  You  won't  hear  that  bell  sound  next  Monday,'  said 
DevilsdaBt,  aolomnly. 

'  Tou  don't  menu  that  ?  '  said  Jnha. 

'  Why,what'a  the  matter  ?  '  said  Caroli-e.    '  Is  the  Queen 

'  No  h  11  M  day  morning  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Carey,  incre. 
dulously 

'Not  a  ingl  nn  if  all  the  Capitalists  in  Mowbray 
were  to  pull  t       tl      at  the  same  rope,'  Baid  Devilsduat. 

'  Wh  t  a  t  b  ?  aid  Jnlia.  '  Come,  Jlick  ;  Duaty  is 
always        1     g  t  ilmg  na  anything,' 

'  Why,  we  are  going  to  have  the  devil's  own  strike,'  said 
Mick,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself,  and  dancing 
with  glee, 

'  A  strike  ! '  said  Julia. 

'  I  hope  they  will  destroy  the  machines,'  said  Harriet, 

'  And  open  the  Temple,'  said  Caroline,  '  or  else  it  will  Iw 
rery  dull.' 

'1   have  seen  a  many  strikes,'   said   the  widow;  'but  as 

Chaffing  Jack  was  saying  to  ma  the  otWct  4sv^  '' 

^—-'ChatSng  Jack  be  hanged ', '  aajd  ^l.vnt.    ■■  ^ixuJo.  ^  *"^_ 
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coach  won't  do  in  these  high-pressui'e  timoB.  We  are  going 
to  du  tLe  trick,  tiacl  no  niistnke.  There  sbiin't  be  a.  capi- 
taliat  in  Eugland  who  can  get  a  day's  work  out  of  oa,  evon 
tf  he  makes  the  opemtivea  liis  junior  ptirtners.' 

'  I  never  hoard  of  aach  things,'  said  Mrs.  Carey,  in  amase- 
tneat. 

'It's  all  booked,  though,'  said  Devilsdnat.  '  We'll  clean 
oat  the  Savings  Bauks ;  the  Benefits  and  Bariala  will  ehell 
oat.  I  am  treasnrer  of  the  Antient  Shepherds,  and  we 
passed  a  resolution  yesterday  unanimously,  that  we  wonld 
devote  all  our  funds  to  the  sustenance  of  Labour  in  this  ita 
last  and  triumphant  struggle  against  Capital.' 

'  Lor ! '  said  Caroline  ;  '  I  think  it  will  bo  very  jolly.' 

'  Ab  long  as  you  can  give  iia  money,  I  don't  care,  for  mj 
part,  how  long  we  stick  out,'  said  Julia. 

'Well,'  said  Mi-a.  Carey,  'I  didn't  think  there  mas  so 
much  spirit  in  the  place.  As  Chafllng  Jack  was  Baying  the 
other  day  — ' 

'  There  is  no  spirit  in  the  place,'  said  Devilsdost, '  but  we 
mean  to  infnse  some.  Some  of  our  friends  are  going  to  pay 
you  a  visit  to-morrow.' 

'  And  who  may  they  be  ?  '  said  Carolino. 
-    'To-morrow  is  Sunday,'  said Devilsdnst,  'and  the  miners 
mean  to  say  their  prayers  in  Mowbray  Church.'  ^^Z 

'  Well,  that  will  he  a  shindy  !  '  said  Caroline.  4^| 

'It's  a  true  bill,   though,'  said  Mick.     'This  time  ll^K 
morrow  you  will  have  ton  thousand  of  them  in  thia  town, 
and  if  every  mill  and  work  in  it  and  ten  mile  round  is  not 
stopped,  my  name  is  not  Mjce  RjiULET.' 


CHAPTER   rX. 


Monday  morning.    Hattoii,  enveloped  in  bis  chamber 
and  wearing  his  velvet  cap,  waa  lounging  in  the  beft 
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breakfast-table  covoroJ  with  all  Uio  d«licaciOa  of  which  a 
northern  raatin  meal  may  justly  boast.  There  were  pies  of 
spiced  meat  and  trout  fresh  &om  the  Btroun,  hams  thn.t 
Westplmlia  never  equalled,  pyraioida  of  bread  of  every  form 
and  Qavoar  adapted  to  the  eiuTouiidiiig  fmits,  some  cou- 
aerred  with  curious  art,  and  somo  just  gathered  from  the 
bed  or  from  the  tree. 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  said  Hatton  to  hia  companion  Morley, 
'you  can't  get  coDce  anywhere.' 

Morley,  who  bad  supposed  that  coffee  was  aboat  the  com- 
moneat  nrticlo  of  consumption  in  Mowbray,  looked  a  little 
anrpriaed ;  hnt  at  this  moment  Hatton's  soirant  entered 
with  a  uiysttriouB  yet  somewhat  triumphant  air,  ushering 
in  a  travelling  biggin  of  their  own,  fuming  like  one  of  the 
Bpringa  of  Geyser. 

'Now  tty  that,'  said  Hatton  to  Morley,  as  the  servant 
poured  him  out  a  eup ;  '  you  won't  find  thivt  bo  bad.' 

'  Does  the  town  continne  pretty  quiet  P  '  inquired  Morley 
of  the  servant,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

'  Qaite  quiet,  I  believe,  sir,  bnt  a  great  many  people  in 
the  streets.     All  the  mills  are  stopped,' 

'  Well,  this  ia  a  strange  basincss,'  said  Hatton,  vrben  they 
were  once  more  alone.  '  Tou  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  met 
yoa  ou  Saturday  ? ' 

'None;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  convinced  that  there  were 
no  elements  of  general  disturbance  in  this  district.  I  thought 
from  the  first  that  the  movement  woiild  be  confined  to  Lan- 
cashire and  wonJd  easily  bo  arrested ;  but  the  feebleness  of 
the  government,  the  want  of  decision,  perhaps  the  want  of 
means,  have  permitted  a  finmo  to  spread,  the  extinction  c^ 
which  will  not  soon  be  witnessed.' 

'  Do  yoa  mean  that  P  ' 

'  Whenever  the  mining  population  is  disturbed,  the  dis- 
order is  ob.stinate.  On  the  whole,  they  endure  less  physical 
suffering  than  moat  of  the  working  classes,  their 
tomg  coasftleiwhie ;  and  they  are  bo  \«\AsAS»a&.  'Oo^  * 
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MB  mure  difficult  to  operate  on  than  our  re&iling  am'  ' 
/thin king  population  of  the  factories.  But,  when  thoy  do 
Btir,  there  is  alwaya  violccco  and  a  determined  course. 
When  I  heard  of  their  inBurrection  on  Saturday,  I  was 
prepared  for  great  diaturhances  in  their  district ;  but  that 
they  should  suddenly  rosolve  to  invado  another  country,  as 
it  wci-e,  the  seat  of  another  class  of  labour,  and  where  the 
Lardshipa,  however  severe,  are  not  of  their  oivn  kind,  ia  to 
me  amazing,  and  convinces  me  that  there  is  some  political 
head  behind  tlic  scenes,  and  that  this  move,  however  un- 
iutentional  on  tlie  part  of  the  miners  themselvea,  ia  part  of 
some  comprehensive  scheme  which,  by  widening  the  scene 
of  action  and  combining  several  counties  and  classes  of 
labour  in  the  broil,  must  inevitably  embairosa  and  perhaps 
paralyse  the  government.' 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  yon  aay,'  said  Hattou, 
taking  a  strawberry  with  rather  an  absent  air ;  and  then 
he  added,  '  You  remember  a  conversation  we  once  had,  tlio 
eve  (if  my  departui*  from  Mowbray  in  '39  ? ' 

'  I  do,'  said  Slorley,  reddening. 

'  The  miners  were  not  so  ready  then,'  said  Hatton, 

'  They  were  not,'  said  Morley,  speaking  with  some  coa- 
fusioD. 

'  Well  they  are  here  now,'  said  Hatton. 

'  They  are,'  said  Morley,  thoughtfully,  but  more  collected. 

'  Tou  saw  them  enter  yesterday  ?  '  said  Hatton.  '  I  was 
sorry  I  missed  it,  but  I  was  taking  a  walk  with  the  Gerards 
up  Dale,  to  see  the  cottage  where  they  once  lived,  and 
which  they  used  to  talk  so  much  about !  Was  it  a  strong 
body?' 

'  I  should  say  about  two  thousand  men,  and,  as  far  as 
bludgeons  and  iron  staves  go,  armed.' 

'  A  formidable  force  with  no  military  to  enoonnter  them." 

'  Irresistible,  especially  with  a  favourable  population.' 

'  Yon  think  the  people  were  not  grieved  to  see  them  P' 
fapi  B-^PPP)  thej  ■m\g\A\ia."i«Tcmii\i«4. 
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but  tUoy  only  wanted  the  spark.  We  Iiava  a  number  of 
yoong  men  here  wlio  bave  for  a  long  time  beea  raarinurmg 
against  our  inaction  and  what  they  caU  want  of  apirit. 
The  Lancashire  strike  Bot  thorn  all  agog ;  and,  had  any 
popular  leader,  Gerard  for  example,  or  Warner,  rcBoIved  to 
move,  they  were  ready.' 

'  The  times  aro  critical,'  said  Hatton,  wiiccling  his  ana- 
chair  Irom  the  tabic  and  resting  bis  feet  on  the  empty  fire- 
place. '  Lord  de  Mowbray  bad  no  idea  of  ull  tbiH.  I  waa 
with  bim  on  my  way  here,  and  found  him  quite  trauquiL 
I  suppose  the  invasion  of  yesterday  has  opened  bia  eyes  ft 
little.' 

'  Wliat  can  be  do  ? '  said  Morley.  '  It  is  uaolcaa  to  apply 
to  the  government.  They  bave  no  foreo  to  spare.  Look 
at  liancaabirc :  a  few  dragoons  and  rifles,  hurried  about 
from  place  to  place  and  harassed  by  nigbt  service  ;  always 
arriving  too  late,  and  genorally  attacking  the  wrong  point, 
some  diversion  from  the  main  scheme.  Now,  we  bad  a, 
week  ago  some  of  tbo  17tb  Lancers  here.  They  have  been 
marched  into  Lancasbire,  Had  tbey  remained,  the  invasion 
would  Eisvcr  Lave  occurred.' 

'  You  haven't  a  soldier  at  baiid  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  man  ;  tbey  bave  actually  sent  for  a  parly  of  the 
73rd  fi™m  Ireland  to  guard  oa.  Mowbray  may  be  burnt 
before  they  land.' 

'And  the  castle  too,'  sEiid  Hatton,  quietly.  'These  are 
indeed  critical  timea,  Mr.  Morley.  I  was  thinking,  whoa 
walking  with  our  friend  Gerard  yesterday,  and  bearing  lijm 
and  bis  charming  daughter  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
residence  which  they  had  forfeited,  I  was  thinking  what  a 
strange  thing  life  is,  and  that  the  fact  of  a  bos  of  papera 
belonging  to  him  being  in  the  possession  of  another  person 
who  only  lives  close  by,  for  wo  were  walking  through  Slow- 
bray  woods ' 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  cntured,  and  said  tboie  vas  ooe 
wiUiQut  who  wiahcd  to  speak  mtk  Hi.  tt-oi 
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'  Iioc  !iim  come  up,'  aaid  Hatton ;  '  lio  will  ^vo  na  mini 
news,  perhaps.' 

And  there  was  accordingly  sliown  up  a  young'  man  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  '39  with  Morlcy, 
afterwards  of  tho  Secret  Council  with  Gerard,  the  same 
young  man  who  had  been  the  firafc  arrested  on  the  night 
that  Sybil  was  made  a  prisoner,  having  left  the  scene  o( 
their  deliberations  for  a  moment  in  order  to  fetch  her  some 
water.  He  too  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  iuaprisoned, 
thongh  for  a  shorter  timo  than  Gerard ;  and  he  was  the 
Chartist  Apostle  who  had  gone  and  resided  at  Wodgato, 
preached  the  faith  to  tho  barbarians,  converted  them,  and 
waa  thus  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  invasion  of 
llowbray. 

'  Ah  !  Field,'  said  Morley,  '  is  it  you  ?  ' 

'  You  arc  suqiriaed  to  see  me  ; '  and  then  the  young  man 
looked  at  Hatton. 

*  A  friend,'  said  Morley  ;  '  speak  na  yon  like.' 

'  Onr  great  man,  tho  leader  and  liberator  of  the  people,' 
itaid  Field,  with  a.  smile,  '  who  has  carried  all  before  him, 
and  who,  I  verily  believe,  will  can-y  all  befoi-o  him,  for 
Providence  has  given  him  those  gnperhnman  encrgioa  which 
can  alone  emancipate  a  race,  wishes  to  confer  with  you  on 
tho  state  of  this  town  and  noighhourhood.  It  haa  been 
represented  to  him  that  no  one  is  more  knowing'  and  ex- 
perienced than  yonrself  in  this  respect ;  besides,  as  the  liend 
of  our  most  influential  organ  in  the  Press,  it  is  in  every 
way  expedient  that  you  should  see  liini.  He  is  at  this 
moment  below,  giving  instructions  and  receiving  reports  of 
the  stoppage  of  nil  the  country  works ;  but,  if  you  like,  I 
will  bring  him  up  here,  we  shall  bo  loss  disturbed.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Hatton,  who  seemed  to  apprehend 
that  llorley  would  make  some  difficulties,     '  By  all  means.' 

'  Slop,'  Biiid  Morley  ;  '  have  you  seen  Gerard  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Field,  '1  wrolo  to  Vm  sotws  time  back,  but 
bis  reply  was  not  encoaragvng,  \  ttvoi^V  V^i  «^*r^^|fc 
■Imps  [>rokcn.'  ^^^^H 
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■•Ton  know  that  he  is  here  '(  ' 

'  I  concluded  so,  but  we  hayo  not  Boen  kim  ;  tbongh,  to 
be  sore,  we  have  eceu  so  many  and  done  su  luacn  ainco  our 
Hrrival  yosterdav.  it  is  not  woudcrfiil.  By-the-bye,  wlio  is 
tfciB  blrifik-coat  jroii  have  here,  this  St.  Lys  ?  Wo  took 
[HJBSOsaion  of  the  ciiurch  yesterday  on  our  arrival,  for  it  ia  a 
surt  of  thing  that  [ileaseB  tho  diners  and  colliora  wonder- 
fully, and  I  always  Immour  thoui.  This  St.  Lys  preached 
us  snch  a  sermoti  that  I  was  almost  afraid  at  one  time  tlie 
game  would  be  spoiled.  Our  great  miiu  was  alarmingly 
taken  by  it,  was  saying  his  prayera  all  day,  and  had  nearly 
marclicd  back  again  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  escellonce  of 
tiie  rum-and. water  at  our  quiiriers,  the  champion  of  the 
Charter  would  have  proved  a  pious  fecroant.' 

'  St.  Lys  will  trouble  you,'  said  Morley.     '  Alas,  for  poor   ^ 
liaman   nature,   when    violence  can  only  be  tureatod  bj""^ 
sopcrstitioii  i  ' 

'Come,  don't  you  preach,'  said  the  Chartist,  'Tlio 
Chsj't^r  is  a  thing  Llio  people  can  understand,  especially 
when  they  ai'e  masters  of  the  country  ;  but  as  for  moral 
force,  I  shoald  like  to  know  how  I  could  have  marcbed 
from  Wodgato  to  Mowbray  with  that  on  my  banner.' 

'  Wodgate,'  said  Itorley,  '  that's  a  qnecr  place.' 

'  Wodgate, '  said  Hatton ;  '  what  Wodgato  ia  that  ?  ' 

At  lliis  moment  a  great  noiso  sounded  without  the  room, 
the  door  was  banged,  there  seemed  a  scuflling,  some  harsh 
high  tones,  the  deprecatory  voices  of  many  waiters.  The 
door  was  banged  again,  and  this  time  flew  open ;  wliile  ex- 
claiming  in  an  insolent  coarse  voice,  '  Don't  tel!  do  of  youJ 
private  rooms  ;  who  is  master  here,  1  should  like  to  knowp" 
there  entered  a  very  thick-set  man,  rather  under  th" 
middle  size,  with  a  brutal  and  grimy  countenance,  wearing 
tho  unbuttoned  coat  of  a  police  sefjcaut  conquered  in  fight, 
a  cocked  bat,  with  a  wbito  plume,  which  was  also  a  trophy 
of  war,  a  pair  of  leather  brocohcB  and  toij'^oA  VKj\a,-«\vjJ^ 

'i>  sniiijuiiy    hod    the    appeavauce   "^^  \«i«i.^'^ii^ 
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'  auliientio  projicity.  Tliis  waa  Llie  luadur  and  Uberfttor  if 
the  people  of  Kugland.  He  catricd  in  hia  band  a  large 
lioimner,  whicb  be  bad  iieper  parted  witb  during  tbe  whole 
of  tliB  inanrrection ;  and,  stopping  when  be  bad  entered 
tbe  room  and  surveying  its  inmates  with  an  air  at  once 
stupid  and  arrogant,  recogniaing  Field  the  Char'tiet,  he 
hallooed  out,  '  I  tel!  you  I  want  him.  He's  my  liord 
Cbancellor  and  Prirae  Jlinister,  my  head  and  principal 
Doggy;  I  can't  go  on  without  him.  Well,  what  do  yon 
think  ? '  he  aaid,  advancing  to  Field  ;  '  here's  a  pretty  go ! 
They  won't  stop  the  works  at  the  big  country  mill  yon  were 
tftLking  of.  They  won't,  won't  they  ?  la  my  word  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  ia  it  not  ?  Have  I  given  my  commandg  that 
all  labour  shall  ceaae  till  the  Queen  aenda  me  n  message 
that  tbe  Cbartei*  ia  eatablisbed,  and  is  a  man  who  has  a 
mill  to  ahnt  bis  gates  upon  my  forces,  and  pump  uffon  my 
people  with  engines  ?  There  shall  be  iire  for  this  water ;' 
and,  so  saying,  tbe  Liberator  scat  bis  hammer  witb  such 
force  npoo   the  table,   that   tbe   plate   and    porcelain   and 

I     accumulated  lusnriea  of  Mr.  Hatton's  breakfiwt  perilously 
vibrated. 
'We  will  inquire  into  this,  sir,'  said  Field,  '  and  we  will 
take  the  neceasary  steps.' 

'  We  will  inquire  into  tbia,  and  we  will  take  the  neces- 
sary Btopa,'  aaid  tbe  Liberator,  looking  round  with  an  air  ot 
pompoaa  stupidity ;  and  then,  taking  up  some  peaches,  he 
began  devonring  them  with  considerable  zeat. 

'Would  the  Liberator  like  to  take  some  breakfast?'  said 
Mr.  Hatton. 

The  Liberator  looked  at  bis  host  with  a  glance  of  Bemie- 
less  intimidation,  and  then,  aa  if  not  condescending  to 
oommnnicate  directly  with  ordinary  men,  he  uttered  in  a 
more  anbduod  tone  to  the  Chartist  these  words,  '  Glass  of 
»te.' 
AJe  was  instantly  ordered  for  tbe  Liberator,  who  after  a 
—aopioaa  d/TiDght  assumed  a  \eBs  metuscvn^sMiMii.*! 
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ing  his  lips,  puslicd  aside  tha  di.ilics,  uiid  cat  dawn  on 
tahlo,  awingitig  hia  legs. 

'  TbiB  \a  my  friend  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  wlioni  you 
wished  to  seo,  sir,'  said  the  Chartist;  'the  moat  diatin- 
gniahed  advocate  of  popular  riglita  we  poaaess,  fie  editor  of 
the  Mowbrny  PUalani,  llr.  Morley.' 

Morley  slightly  advanced;  be  canght  the  Jjiberator's oye^ 
who  scrntiiiiaed  him  with  extreme  earnestness,  and  then, 
jtunping  from  the  table,  ahoutod  :  '  Wliy,  this  ia  the  c 
that  called  on  me  in  Hell-honse  Yard  three  years  ago,' 

'I  bad  that  hononr,'  said  Morley,  qnietly. 

'Hononr  bo  hanged!'  said  the  Bishop;  'yon  ki 
Bomelhing  about  somebody ;   I  couldn't  aqneeze  you  then, 

bat  by  G I  will  have  it  out  of  yon  now.     Now,  cut  it 

short;  hareyOQ  seen  liim,  and  where  does  he  lire?' 

'  I  camo  then  to  gaiu  information,  not  to  give  it,"  a 
Morley.  '  I  liad  a  friend  who  wished  much  to  see  thia  g 
tleman ' 

'  Ho  ayn't  no  gentleman,'  said  the  Bishop ;  he's 
brother:  but  I  tell  yon.  what,  I'll  do  something  for  him 
now.  I'm  cock  of  the  walk,  yon  see ;  and  Ihat's  a  sort  of 
thing  that  don't  come  twice  in  a  man's  life.  One  should 
feel  for  one's  Besh  and  blood ;  and  if  I  find  him  out^  I'll 
make  hia  fortnne,  or  my  name  ia  not  Simon  Hatton.' 

The  creator  and  counsellor  of  peers  started  in  hia  chair, 
and  looked  aghast.  A  glance  was  interchanged  betweeu 
him  and  Morley,  which  revealed  their  mntnal  thoughts  j 
and  the  great  antiquary,  looking  at  the  Liberator  with  a 
glance  of  blended  terror  and  disgnat,  walked  away  to  the 
window, 

'  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement  in  yoar  paper,'  c 
tinned  the  Biahop.      '  1  know  a  trayeller  who  lost  hia  keys 
1^  the  Yard,   and  got   them  back   ^ain   by  tboae   at 
means.      Go    on    advertising    till    yon    find    him,   and  my 
Prime  Minister  and  principal  Doggy  here  shall  give  Jon  a 
!r  on  ths  town-coDiicil  for  yoar  cx^icu^'ft? 
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Morloy  bowed  his  thanka  in  gilencu,  ^^ 

The  Bishop  coDtiuned :  '  What's  tho  nhme  of  the  inan 
who  has  gat  the  big  mill  hero,  tihont  throe  mile  oS^  w).o 
won't  stop  his  worka,  and  dnckcd  my  men  this  mominK 
with  his  engines?  I'll  haro  fire,  I  aay,  for  that  water;  do 
yon  hear  that,  Master  Newspaper?  I'll  have  Ere  for  that 
water  before  1  am  many  hours  older.' 

'The  Liberator  means  Traflbrd,'  said  the  Chartist. 

'  I'll  Traffbrd  him,'  said  the  Liberator,  brandishing  hia 
hammer.  '  Ho  ducks  my  messongor,  does  he  P  I  tell  yea 
I'll  havo  Qre  for  that  water  )'  and  ho  looked  aronnd  him.  aa 
if  he  conrtod  some  rcmonatranco,  in  order  that  he  might 
cmsh  it. 

'  TraSbrd  is  a  humane  man,'  said  Morley,  in  a  qniet  tone, 
'  and  behaves  well  to  his  people.' 

'  A  man  with  a  big  mill  humane  ! '  exclaimed  the  Bishop ; 
'  with  two  or  three  thousand  slaves  working  under  (ho 
eamo  roof,  and  he  doing  nothing  but  oating  their  vitals. 
I'll  have  no  big  mills  where  I'm  main  oastor.  Lot  him 
look  to  it.  Here  goes  ; '  and  he  jumped  olT  the  tahtc. 
'  Before  an  honr  I'll  pay  this  same  Traflbrd  a  visit,  and  I'll 
■ee  whether  he'll  duck  me.  Come  on,  my  prime  Doggy  ;' 
Kiid  nodding  to  the  Chartist  to  follow  him,  Ihe  Libemfew 
kft  tho  room. 

Hattou  turned  his  head  from  the  window,  and  advanced 
quickly  to  Morley.  '  To  business,  friend  llorley,  Thig 
savage  cannot  bo  quiet  for  a  moment ;  he  exists  only  i& 
dostrnction  and  rapine.  If  it  were  not  Trafibrd's  mill,  it 
would  be  something  else.  I  am  sorry  for  tho  Trafforda ; 
they  have  old  blood  in  their  veins.  Before  sunset  tlieii 
settlement  will  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Can  we  provent 
it  ?     Why  not  attack  the  castle,  instead  of  the  mil]  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


About  ooon  of  tliis  (Liy  tbcra  was  a  great  atir  i& 
Mowbray.  It  wbs  ^nerally  ^rhispcrcd  about  that  iho 
Liberator,  at  the  bead  of  the  Hell-cats,  and  all  others  who 
ohose  to  accompany  thcni,  v;aa  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr, 
Tiafibrd's  Bettlement,  in  order  to  avenge  a,n  iiiBuit  whiuh 
Ilia  envoys  had  experieuced  early  in  the  morning,  wbeo, 
acconijjanied  by  a  rabble  of  two  or  three  hundred  persona, 
they  had  repaired  to  the  Mowedale  works,  in  order  to 
signify  tbo  commands  of  the  Liberator  that  labonr  nhould 
stop,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  tboHo  commands.  The 
injunctions  ■were  disregarded;  and  when  the  mob,  in 
pursuance  of  their  farther  inatmctionB,  began  to  foi'CB 
the  great  gates  of  the  premises,  in  order  that  they  might 
enter  the  building,  drive  (he  plugs  out  of  the  b  team-boil  era, 
and  free  the  slaves  enclosed,  a  masqned  battery  of  powerful 
engines  was  Kuddenly  opened  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
bund  of  patriots  were  deluged.  It  was  impossible  to 
rcsitit  a  power  which  seemed  inoxbanstiblo,  and,  wet  to 
their  akiuB,  and  amid  the  laughter  of  their  adversaries, 
they  fled.,  Thia  ridicniocis  catastrophe  hod  terribly  excited 
the  ire  of  the  Liberator.  He  vowed  vengeance,  and  as, 
like  all  greut  revolutionary  characters  and  military  leaders, 
the  only  foundation  of  his  power  was  constant  employment 
for  hia  ti'oopa  and  constant  excitement  for  the  populace, 
he  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  chaatising 
force,  and  make  a  great  example,  which  should  establish 
his  awful  reputation,  aud  spread  the  terror  of  hia  name 
throughont  the  district. 

Field,  the  Chartist,  bad  soon  discovered  who  were  the 
rising  spirits  of  Mowbray,  and  Derilsdust  and  Dandy  Mick 
were  both  sworn  on  Monday  morning  of  tlie  council  of  tli» 
Liberator,  and  took  their  secita  at  \Jaa  \£kc^  «K«»niv.\^'^'). 
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Devilsdaati,  nscil  to  public  liuaiiicas,  and  to  tlie  fulfilment 
of  responBiblo  dntioa,  was  calm  nnd  grave,  bat  equally 
ready  and  determinKl.  Mick's  head,  on  tlie  contrary,  wan 
quite  turned  by  the  imporfancc  of  his  novel  position.  He 
■was  greatly  excited,  conld  devise  notbing,  and  wonld  do 
anything,  always  followed  Devilsdnst  in  council ;  but  when 
he  execnted  tlieir  joint  decrees,  and  showed  himself  about 
the  town,  he  strutted  like  a  peacock,  Bwore  at  the  men, 
and  winked  at  the  girls,  and  was  the  idol  and  admiration 
of  every  gaping  or  huzzaing  yonnker. 

There  was  a  largo  crowd  assembled  in  the  Market  Place, 
in  which  were  the  laberator'a  lodgings,  ranny  of  theip 
armed  in  their  mde  fasliion,  and  all  anxious  to  march. 
Devilsdust  was  with  the  great  man  and  Field  ;  Mick  be- 
low  was  marshalling  the  men,  and  swearing  like  a  trooper 
at  all  who  disobeyed,  or  who  misnnderstood  him, 

'  Come,  atnpid,'  said  he,  addressing  'f nmroaa,  '  what  are 
I  yon  staring  about?  Got  yoar  men  in  order,  or  I'll  bo 
among  yon.' 

'  Stoopid  ! '  said  Tnmmaa,  staring  at  Mick  with  imraense 
aatonishment.  '  And  who^re  yon  who  saya  "  Stoopid  ?  "  A 
white-livered  baiidloom  as  I  dare  aay,  or  a  soQ'Of-a-gnn  o( 
t,  factory  slave.  Stoopid,  indeed !  What  next,  when  a  Hell- 
cat 13  to  he  called  Htoopid  by  such  a  thing  as  yon  ?  ' 

'I'll  ^ve  yon  a  piece  of  advice,  young  man,'  said  Master 
Niion,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  blo*ving  an 
immense  puff:  'just  you  go  down  the  shaft  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  then  you'll  learn  a  iittlo  of  life,  which  is  wcrj 

The  lively  temperament  of  the  Dandy  would  hero  pro- 
bably have  involved  him  in  on  inconvenient  embroilment, 
had  not  some  one  at  this  moment  touched  him  on  the 
ehonlder,  and,  looking  round,  he  recognised  Mr,  Morley. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  political  schools, 
Mick  had  a  profound  respect  for  Morley,  though  why  ha 

hi  not  porbapa  preciaeVy  eipTcaa,     "fiiV.  Va  'awl  heftrd 
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DeviladoBt  For  years  declnre  that  StepIiCD  Morlcy  wiw 
the  deepest  head  in  Mowbmj  ;  and  though  he  regretted 
the  unfortunate  wcakneaa  in  favour  of  that  imaginarj' 
abstraction,  called  Moral  Force,  for  wiiitli  Iho  editor  of 
the  Phalani  was  distill gr-iahed,  atill  Dovilsdust  used  to  say, 
that  if  ever  the  groat  reYolntion  were  to  occur,  hy  which 
the  rights  of  labour  wera  to  bo  recognised,  though  boldef 
spirits  and  bi^wnici"  arma  might  consummate  the  change, 
there  was  only  one  head  aiaong  them  that  would  be 
capable,  when  they  had  gained  their  power,  to  guide  it  for 
the  pnblic  wcnl,  and,  as  Dcvilsdust  used  to  add,  '  carry  out 
the  thing,'  and  that  was  Morloy. 

It  waa  a  fine  summer  duy,  and  Wowedale  was  as  re- 
splendent as  when  Egremont,  amid  its  heaufies,  first  began 
lo  muse  over  the  beautiful.  There  was  the  same  bloom 
over  the  sky,  the  same  shadowy  lustre  on  the  trees,  the 
same  Bparkhng  brilliancy  on  the  waters.  A  herdeman, 
following  some  kine,  was  crossing  the  stone  bridge ;  and, 
except  their  lowing  as  thcj  stopped  and  sniffed  the  cnrront 
of  fresh  air  in  its  centre,  there  was  not  a  sound. 

Suddenly  the  tramp  and  ham  of  a  multitude  broke  upon 
the  sunshiny  silence.  A  vast  crowd,  with  some  assumption 
of  an  ill -disciplined  order,  approached  from  the  direction 
of  Mowbray.  At  their  head  rode  a  man  on  a  white  mule. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
other  rude  weapons,  and  moved  in  files.  Behind  them 
spread  a  more  miscellaneous  throng,  in  which  women  were 
not  wanting,  and  even  children.  They  moved  rapidly ; 
they  awept  by  the  former  cottage  of  Gerard  ;  tli 
Bight  of  the  settlement  of  TrafTord. 

'All  the  waters  of  the  river  shall  not  duut  the  biaz 
I  will  light  up  to-day,'  said  the  Liberator. 

'He  is  a    most   inveterate    Cnpitaliat,'   si.id   Field, 
^vtmld  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  Five  Points 
by  allotting  them  gardens  and  giving  them  baths 

'  We  will  hare  no  more  gardens  in1fiTi^«.iii\ 
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Bliall  bo  open,'  said  the;  Liberator,  '  and  hatha  shall  only  De 
uBod  to  drowii  tho  enemiea  of  tho  People.  I  always  was 
tigainst  woiihiug;  it  takes  tho  marrow  out  of  a  man.' 

'  Here  wo  ure,'  said  Field,  aa  tho  roofs  and  bowers  of  the 
Tillage,  tho  Bpiro  and  tlio  spreading  fiictoiy,  broke  upon 
them.  '  Every  door  aud  every  window  closed  !  Tlie 
settlement  is  deserted.  Some  ono  has  been  before  us,  and 
appi'ised  them  of  our  arrival.' 

'  Will  they  pour  water  on  me  ? '  eaid  tho  Bishop.  '  It 
must  be  a  stream  indeed  that  shall  put  oat  the  blaee  that 
I  am  going  to  light.  What  shall  we  do  Brst  ?  Halt, 
there,  you  men,'  said  the  Liberator,  looking  back  with  that 
Hcowl  which  his  apprentices  never  contd  forget.  '  Will  you 
halt;,  or  won't  yon  ?  or  must  I  be  among  yon  ?  ' 

There  was  a  tremulous  shuffling,  and  then  a  comparative 

Tho  women  and  children  of  the  village  had  been  gathered 
into  tho  factory  yard,  the  grout  gales  of  which  were  closed. 

'  What  shall  we  burn  first  ? '  askod  the  Bishop. 

'We  may  aa  well  parley  with  them  a  bttle,"  said  Field  ; 
'  perhaps  we  may  contrive  to  gain  admission,  and  then  wa 
can  sack  tho  whole  affair  and  let  the  people  bom  the 
machinery.      It  will  be  a  gr<:at  moral  lesson.' 

'  Aa  long  as  there  is  burning,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  I  don't 
care  what  lessons  you  teach  them.  I  leave  them  to  fou ; 
but  I  will  have  fire  to  put  o«t  that  water.' 

'  I  will  advance,'  said  Field  ;  and  so  saying,  he  went  for- 
ward and  rang  at  tho  gate ;  the  Bishop,  on  bis  mule,  with  a 
dozen  Holl-cate  accompanying  him  ;  tho  great  body  of  the 
people  about  twenty  yards  withdrawn. 

'  Who  rings  ? '  asked  a  load  voice. 

'  One  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Liberator,  wishes  ta  enter 
ftnd  see  whether  hia  commands  for  a  complete  o 
labour  have  been  complied  with  in  this  eatabliahment,' 

'Very  good,'  said  the  Bishop. 
■    'There  ia  no  Land  at  work  Wra,'  uiO.  ftia  ^ 
TOO  nw_y  take  mj  word  for  It.' 
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'  Your  u-ord  bu  liauged,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  I  want  to  i 
know ' 

'  Hush,  b  jsh  ! '  said  Field  ;  and  then  Id  a  louder  voice 
said, 'It  mny  be  BD;ba.ta3  oar  messengers  this  mormug 
were  not  permitted  to  enter,  and  were  treated  with  great 
indignity ' 

'  That's  it,'  said  tho  Biahop. 

'  With  great  indignity,'  ooutinued  Field,  '  we  must  liare 
ocular  experience  of  tho  state  of  affairs,  and  I  beg  and 
recommend  you.   therefore  at    onco    to    lot  the  Liberator 

*  None  shall  enter  hero,'  replied  the  unseen  gnanliau  of  , 
the  gate. 

'  That's  enough,'  cried  the  Bishop. 

'  Beware  ! '  said  Field. 

'Whether  yen  let  ua  in  or  not,  'tis  all  tho  same,'  said  | 
the  Bishop ;  '  I  will  have  Ere  for  your  water,  and  I  have  j 
come  for  that.     Now,  lada ! ' 

'  Stop,'  i!aid  the  voice  of  the  unseen.      '  I  will  speak 
you,' 

'  He  is  going  to  let  ua  in,  whispered  Field  to  the  1 
Bishop. 

And  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  I 
lodge  that  was  on  one  aide  of  the  gates,  Gerai'd.  Uis 
hia  figure,  his  position  wore  alike  commanding,  and  at  the 
flight  of  him  a  loud  and  spontaneous  cheer  burst  from  the 
assembled  thousands.  It  was  the  sight  of  one  who  v 
after  all,  tho  most  popular  leader  of  the  people  that  had 
ever  figured  in  these  parts,  whoso  eloquence  charmed  and 
commanded,  whose  disinterestedness  was  acknowledged, 
whoae  sufferings  had  created  sympathy,  whose  courage, 
manly  bearing,  and  famous  feats  of  strength  were  a  source 
to  them  of  pride.  There  was-  not  a  Mowbray  man  whose 
heart  did  not  throb  with  emotion,  and  whose  memory  did 
not  recall  tho  orations  from  the  Druid's  altar  and  tho 
femous  mcoCings  on  the  moor.     '  Gora.r4  ^ot  «i«t  V  -w^^^fc 
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■         Tiia   Bishop,   who  liked  no   ono  la  bo  chi 

himfieif,  like  many  great  men,  was  much  disgnstod,  a  litthi 
perplexed.  '  What  doea  nil  this  raeaii  ?  '  he  whispered  to 
Field.     '  1  ciimo  here  to  bum  down  the  pluce,' 

'Wait  awhile,'  said  Field,  'we  must  humour  the 
Mowbray  men  a  bit.  Thia  is  their  favoui'ite  leader,  at 
least  was  in  old' days.  I  know  him  well ;  he  is  a  bold  aud 
honest  man.'  ■ 

'  Is  this  the  Biau  who  ducked  my  people  ? '  aakcd  ^M 
Bishop,  fiercely.  ^M 

'  Hush  ! '  said  Field  ;  '  ho  is  going  to  speak.' 

'  My  friends,'  said  Gerard,  '  for  if  we  are  not  friends,  who 
should  be  ?  (loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Very  true,")  if  you 
Rome  hero  to  learn  whether  the  Mowedale  works  aro 
stopped,  I  give  you  my  word  there  is  not  a  machine  or 
maa  that  stirs  here  at  this  moment  (great  cheering).  I 
believe  you'll  take  my  word  (cheers  and  cries  of  "  We 
will").  I  beliovo  I'm  known  at  Mowbray  ("  Gerard  for 
ever!"),  and  on  Mowbray  Moor  too  (tumultuous  cheer- 
ing). We  have  met  together  before  this  {"  That  we  have"), 
and  shall  meet  sgain  yet  (great  cheering).  The  people 
haven't  so  many  fiiends  that  they  should  qnarrel  with 
well- wishers ,  The  master  here  has  dooe  his  best  to  sofien 
your  lots.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  deny  that  Labour 
has  rights  (loud  cheers).  I  say  that  Mr,  Trafford 
lias  always  acknowledged  the  rights  of  Labour  (pro- 
longed cheers,  and  cries  of  "  So  he  has").  Well,  is  he 
the  man  that  we  should  injure  ?  ("  No,  no.")  What  if  he 
did   give  a  cold  reception  to  some   visitors  this  morning 

»  (groans)  ;  perhaps  they  wore  faces  he  was  not  naed  to 
{loud  cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Mowbray  people).  1 
dare  say  they  mean  as  well  as  we  do;  no  doubt  of  that; 
but  still  a  neighbour's  a  neighbour  (immense  cheering). 
Now,  my  lads,  three  cheers  for  the  National  Holiday  ;'  and 
Oemrd  gave  the  time,  and  b\a  loico  was  echoed  by  the 
thoasanda  present.  "Tlia  TncatcT  Vete  VvkS  wo  V>fitv  Ja 
iatcrfero    with    tlio    ■Na.1.innft\  l^fjU^iB.^  ■,    •X'*.  "^  -xvnl^ 
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Rocure  i&  that  all  milla  and  works  shaald  fiUke  sto])  (oriea 
of  "Very  juat").  And  I  say  so,  too,'  continued  nei^ard. 
'  It  ia  just ;  just  and  manly,  and  like  a  triie-bom  English- 
nan,  as  he  is,  who  loves  tJie  people,  and  whose  fathcri 
before  him  loved  the  people  (great  cheering).  Tkrea 
cheers  for  Mr.  Trafford,  I  say ;'  and  they  were  given  j  '  and 
three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Ti-afford  too,  the  friend  of  the  poor!' 
Here  the  mob  became  not  only  enttiusiastic,  but  mandlin ; 
ail  vowing  to  each  other  that  TralTord  was  a  true-born 
Englishman  and  hia  wife  a  very  angel  npon  earth.  This 
popular  feeling  is  so  contagious  that  even  the  Hell-cats 
shared  it,  cheoriag,  shaking  hands  with  cacli  other,  and 
almost  shedding  tears,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
had  some  vague  idea  that  it  was  all  to  end  in  something 
to  drink. 

Their  gi-oat  leader,  however,  remained  unmoved,  and 
nothing  but  his  brutal  stupidity  could  have  prevented  him 
from  eudoavouptng  to  arrest  tha  tide  of  public  feeling;  but 
he  was  quite  bewildered  by  the  diversion,  and  for  the 
first  time  failed  in  finding  a  prompter  in  Field.  The 
Chartist  wiia  cowed  by  Gerard ;  his  old  companion  iu 
scenes  tliat  the  memory  lingered  over,  and  whose  superior 
genius  had  often  controlled  and  often  led  him.  Gerard, 
too,  had  recogtiiaod  him,  and  had  made  some  personal 
tnd  appeal  to  Iiim,  which  alike  touched  his 
I  and  flattered  his  vanity.  The  ranks  were 
broken,  the  spirit  of  the  espeditiou  had  dissolved  ;  the 
great  body  wuie  talking  of  returning,  some  of  the 
stragglers,  indeed,  were  on  their  way  back ;  the  Dishup, 
silent  and  confused,  kept  knocking  the  mane  of  hie  male 
with  his  hammer. 

'Now,'  said  Morley,  who  during  thia  scene  had  stood 
apart,  accompanied  by  Dovilsdust  and  Dandy  Mick,  'now,' 
said  Morley  to  the  latter,  '  now  is  your  time.' 

'  Gentlemen  ! '  sang  out  Mick. 

'A  Bpeech,  b  speech  ! '  cried  out  se^ertA, 
^'JJstcn  to  Mick  Itadley.'  whispered  "DftVis.i^ifi.'t,  ■m.w'is'-l. 
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Hwiflly  among  the  mob,  anil  addresaiiig  ovory  one  be  md 
of  influence.  '  Listen  to  Mick  Hadley  ;  ho  bas  something 
important,' 

'  Iladley  for  ever !  Listen  to  Klick  Itadlej !  Go  ii, 
Dandy  !  Pitch  it  into  tbem  !  Silenco  for  Dandf  Mick  I 
Jam  p  up  on  tbut  ere  bank  ;'  and  on  the  bank  Mick  moaiited 
■ccordingly. 

I        '  Gentlemen,'  Baid  Mick. 

I       '  Well,  yon  have  said  that  before.' 

F       '  I  like  to  bear  bim  say  "  Gentlemen ; "  it'a  reapectfiil.' 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Dandy,  '  tbe  National  Holiday  bu 

'  Three  cheors  for  it ! ' 

'  Silence  !  hear  the  Dandy  !  ' 

'  The  National  Holiday  ha«  begun,'  continued  Mick,'  and 
it  seems  to  me  tbe  beat  tbing  for  tbe  people  to  do  ia  to  take 
a  walk  in  Lord  de  Mowbray's  park.' 

Tbia  proposition  waa  received  with  one  of  those  wild 
shouts  of  approbation  whicb  iudicate  that  the  orator  Lna 
exactly  hit  his  andiecce  between  wind  and  water.  Tha 
fact  is,  the  public  mind  at  this  instant  wanted  to  bo  led, 
and  in  Dandy  Mick  a  leader  appeared.  A  leader,  to  bo 
Bacceasful,  should  embody  in  bis  system  the  necessities  of 
bis  followers,  eipress  what  every  one  feels,  but  no  one  has 
bad  tliB  ability  or  tbe  courage  to  pronounce. 

The  courage,  the  adroitness,  the  influence  of  Gerard  had 
reconciled  the  people  to  tbe  relinquisbment  of  the  great 
end  for  which  they  had  congregated  ;  but  neither  man  nor 
multitude  like  to  make  preparations  without  obtaining  a 
result.  Every  one  wanted  to  achieve  some  object  by  the 
movement ;  and  at  ibis  critical  juncture  an  object  was 
proposed,  and  one  which  promised  novelty,  amnaement, 
excitement.  Tbe  Bishop,  whose  consent  must  be  obtained, 
but  who  relinquished  an  idea  with  the  same  difGcnlty  with 
which  be  had  imbibed  it,  alone  murmured,  and  kept  saying 
toFi'e/d,  'I  thoaght  we  came  to  Wen.  &ott^  ftoa  ^^taU.  I 
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Hoody-miudeil  Capitalist,  a  muc  tliat  makes  gardenB,  and 
forcea  tlio  people  to  wash  themselTcs  !      What  is  all  tliifl  ?  ' 

Field  said  what  ho  could,  wliilo  Dcvilsdust,  leaniDg  over 
the  male's  shoulder,  cajoled  the  other  ear  of  the  Bishop, 
wrho  at  last  gave  his  consent  with  almost  as  much  re- 
luctance as  Gcurjre  the  Fourth  did  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  he  mttde  hia  terms,  and  said,  in 
&  Bulky  voice,  he  muat  have  a  glass  of  alo. 

*  Drink  a  glass  of  als  with  Lord  de  Mowbi-ay,'  siud 
Devil  sdust. 


CHAPTER.  XI. 

WURM  tho  news  had  an-ived  in  the  morning  at  Mowbmy, 
that  tlie  measengers  of  the  Bishop  had  met  with  a  some- 
what Cjueer  reception  at  tho  Mowedalo  works,  Gerard, 
prescient  that  some  trouble  might  in  couaequenco  occur 
there,  determined  to  repair  at  once  to  the  residence  of  hia 
late  employer.  It  so  happened  that  Monday  was  the  day 
on  which  the  cottages  up  the  Dale  and  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  river  were  visited  by  an  envoy  of  Ursula  Trafford,  and 
it  was  the  office  of  Sybil  this  morning  to  fulfil  the  daties  of 
that  mission  of  charity.  She  had  mentioned  this  to  her 
&tLer  on  the  previous  day,  and  as,  in  oonaecjuence  of  tho 
Htrike,  he  was  no  longer  occupied,  he  had  proposed  to 
accompany  hia  daughter  on  the  morrow,  Together 
therefore  they  had  walked  until  they  arrived,  it  being  then 
about  two  hours  to  noon,  at  the  bridge,  a  little  above  their 
former  residence.  Iloi-e  they  were  to  separate.  Gerard 
embraced  his  daughter  with  even  more  than  uanal  tender- 
ness ;  and,  as  Sybil  crossed  tho  bridge,  aho  looked  round  at 
her  father,  and  her  glance  caoght  his,  turned  for  the  same 
fond  purpose. 

Sybil  was  not  aJono  ;  Harold,  who  had  ceased  to  gambol, 
who  Lad  ^ined  in  gtato^^.majca^^j^asA-^-i^^^^" 


^ 
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Ue  hiLc]  lost  of  lithe  &111I  frolic  grace,  was  Iij  bcir  side.  Ift 
no  longer  danced  before  hie  mistress,  conrsed  awaj  and 
Uion  rciuTDod,  or  veated  Lis  exuberant  life  in  a  tlionsnud 
feats  of  playful  Ti^ur ;  but,  sedate  and  observant,  he  wsa 
always  at  hand,  ever  sagHcions,  and  soemcd  to  watch  hor 
every  glance. 

The  day  wns  bcantifiil,  the  soene  was  fair,  the  spot 
indeed  was  one  which  rendered  the  performance  of  gracious 
oBices  to  Sybil  doubly  sweet.  She  ever  begged  of  the  Lady 
Superior  that  she  might  bo  hor  minister  to  the  cottages  a|] 
Dale.  They  were  full  of  familiar  faces.  It  was  a  region 
endeared  to  Sybil  hy  many  memories  of  content  and 
tenderness.  And  as  she  moved  along  to-day,  her  heart 
was  light,  and  the  natural  joyousneas  of  her  diapoaition, 
which  so  many  adverse  circumstances  had  tended  to 
reprefis,  was  visible  in  her  sunny  face.  She  was  happy 
HU)ut  her  father.  The  invasion  of  the  miners,  instead  of 
|jromptiug  him,  as  she  had  feared,  to  some  rash  condact, 
appeared  to  have  filled  him  only  with  disgust.  Even  now 
he  waa  occupied  in  a  pursuit  of  order  and  peace,  counselling 
prudence  and  protecting  the  benevolent. 

She  passed  through  a  copse  which  skirted  those  woods 
of  Mowbray  wherein  she  had  once  so  often  rambled  witii 
one  whose  image  now  hovered  over  her  spirit.  Ah  I  wliat 
acenea  and  changes,  daazling  and  dark,  bad  occurred  since 
the  careless  though  thoughtful  days  of  her  eai'ly  girlhood! 
Sybil  mused:  she  recalled  the  moonlit  hour,  when  Jlr 
Franklin  first  paid  a  visit  to  their  cottage,  their  walks  and 
wandericg,  the  expeditions  wliich  she  planned,  and  the  ex- 
planations which  she  so  artlessly  gave  him.  Her  momory 
wandered  to  their  meeting  in  Westminster,  and  all  the 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  softness  of  which  it  was  the  herald. 
Her  imagination  raisod  before  her  in  colours  of  light  and 
life  the  morning,  the  terrible  morning,  when  he  came  to 
her  desperate  rescue ;  his  voice  sounded  in  ber  car ;  her 
choek  gloved  u  she  recalioi  Qjc\i  \jeaitT  ^ax«-«tAL.        ^^^ 
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It  «na  i-a^L  noon:  Sybil  had  reached  U19  term  of  licr 
expedition,  had  visited  her  last  charge ;  shu  was  emorgiug 
from  the  hills  into  the  open  conntry,  and  about  to  regain 
the  riTor  road  that  would  in  time  hare  oondnctedher  to  the 
bridge.  Oo  one  side  of  her  waa  the  moor,  on  tlie  other  ft 
wood  that  waa  the  boundary  of  Mowbray  Paik.  And  nov? 
ft  number  of  women  mot  her,  Kome  of  whom  ehe  rcco  jniaed, 
and  had  indeed  visited  earlier  in  the  morning.  Their  move- 
ments were  disordered  ;  distress  and  panic  were  expressed 
on  their  countenances.  Sybil  stopped,  she  epoke  to  some, 
the  rest  gathered  round  her.  The  Hell-cats  were  coming, 
they  said  ;  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  burning 
millB,  destroying  all  they  coulil  put  their  hands  on,  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Sybil,  alarmed  for  her  father,  put  to  them  some  quostioua, 
to  which  they  gave  incoherent  answers.  It  was  howevGi" 
clear  that  they  had  seen  no  one,  and  knew  nothing  of 
their  own  esperienijo.  The  rumour  had  reached  them 
that  the  mob  was  advancing  up  D.'ilo,  those  who  had 
apprised  thera  had,  according  to  their  statement,  absolutely 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  multitude,  and  so  they  had 
locked  up  their  cottages,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  run  away 
to  the  « oods  and  moor.  Under  thcae  circumatances, 
deeming  that  there  might  be  much  exaggeration,  Sybil  at 
length  resolved  to  advance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  thoM 
whom  she  had  encountered  wei"e  out  of  sight.  She  patted 
Harold,  who  looked  up  in  her  face  and  gave  a  bark,  signi- 
Ecant  of  hia  approbation  of  her  proceeding,  and  also  of  hia 
consciousness  that  something  strange  was  going  on.  She 
bad  not  proceeded  very  far  before  two  men  on  horseback,  at 
fnll  gallop,  met  her.  They  pulled  up  as  BOon  as  they 
observed  her,  and  said,  '  You  had  better  go  back  as  fast  aa 
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not,  but  tbat  tidriccs  had  been  received  from  Mowbruy  of 
their  approacb,  Find,  aa  For  tlicmsolvos,  thoy  were  liarrjrinjj 
at  their  utmost  speed  to  a  town  tco  miles  off,  whero  they 
nndonitood  eomo  ycomaniy  were  stationed,  and  to  whom 
the  Mayor  of  Mowbray  hod  last  nig^ht  sent  a  despatch, 
Sybil  would  have  inquired  whether  there  wore  time  for 
her  to  reach  the  bridge  and  join  her  father  at  the  factory 
of  Traflbrd,  hat  the  horaouien  were  impatient  and  rodfl 
iff.  Still  she  doterminod  to  proceed.  All  that  she  now 
aimed  at  was  to  reaeh  Gei-ard  and  share  hia  fate, 

A  boat  put  acrasa  the  river,  with  two  men  and  a  crowd 
of  women.  The  mob  had  been,  seen ;  at  least  there  was 
poaitively  one  person  present  who  had  distinguished  them 
in  the  estreme  distance,  or  ratlior  the  cloud  of  dust  which 
they  had  created ;  there  wore  dreadful  stories  of  their 
violence  and  devastation.  It  was  understood  that  a  body 
meant  to  attack  Trafford'a  works,  but,  as  the  narrator 
added,  it  was  very  probable  that  the  greater  part  would 
cross  the  bridge  and  bo  on  to  the  Moor,  where  they  would 
hold  a  meeting, 

Sybil  would  fain  have  crossed  in  the  boat,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  aasiat  her.  They  had  escaped,  and  meant  to  Ioumi 
no  tiiiio  in  fiudiiig  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  moment.  They 
were  sure  if  they  recrosaed  uow,  they  must  meet  the  mob. 
They  were  about  to  leave  Sybil  in  infinite  distress,  when  » 
lady,  driving  herself  in  a  jiony  carriage,  with  a  couple  ol 
grooms  behind  her  mounted  also  on  ponicB  of  the  same 
form  and  colour,  came  np  from  the  direction  of  the  Moor, 
anil,  observing  the  group  and  Sybil  much  agitated,  pulled 
np  and  inquired  the  cause.  One  of  the  men,  frequently 
interropted  by  all  the  women,  immediately  entei-ed  into  s 
nan'ativo  of  the  state  of  afiaira,  for  which  the  lady  wan 
evidently  quite  unprepared,  for  her  alarm  was  cons  id  crab  io 

'And  tliis  young  person  will  persist  in  eroBsiiig  over,' 
oontinued  the  man.  '  It's  noUimg  leaa  than  maotiCBfi,  i  ttiU 
ioT  siio  will  meet  iusU^iil  3.ca,t>i  ot  ■«Qi:»t;  ^^^ 
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'  It  BeemB  to  me  very  rash,'  said  tlio  laciy  in  &  kind  ttiuo, 
mnd  who  seemed  to  recognise  Iier. 

'  Alas  !   what  am  I  to  do  !  '   ejclniraed  Sybil.      '  I  left  mj 
fiitbor  at  Mr.  Trallbrd's  ! ' 

'Well,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,'  said  tlie  man,  whose 
companion  had  now  fastened  the  boat  to  tbo  bank,  a 
wishing  them  good  morning,  ajid  followed  by  the  whole  of 
his  cargo,  they  went  on  their  way. 

But  Just  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  mounted  ( 
knowing  little  cob,  came  galloping  up,  exclaiming,  a, 
reached  the  pony  carringo,  '  My  dear  Joan,  I  am  looking 
afW  you,  I  havQ  been  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  you. 
There  arc  riots  on  the  other  side  of  tbo  river,  and  I  wag 
iifrnid  yon  might  have  crossed  the  bridge.' 

Upon  this  I^dy  Joan  rolaltd  tn  Mr.  Monutchesney  how    ' 
ulie  had  just  become  acquainted  with  the  intelligence,  and 
then  they  convoi'sod  together   for  a  moment  or  so  in  a 
whisper;  when,  luming  round  to  Sybil,  she  said,  'I  think    1 
yon  had  really  better  como  home  with  as  till  affairs  a 
little  more  quiet.' 

'  Yon  are  must  kind,'  said  Sybil,  '  but  if  I  could  get  back  j 
to  the  town  t.hi-ough  Mowbray  Park,  I  tliink  I  might  do 
Bomotliing  for  my  father ! ' 

'  We  are  going  to  the  castle  through  the  park  at  this  ' 
moment,'  said  tbe  gentloman.  'Tou  bad  better  e 
lis.  There  you  will  at  least  bo  Bafe,  and  perhaps  we  shall  | 
be  able  to  do  something  for  the  good  people  in  trouble  o 
the  water;'  and,  so  saying,  nodding  to  a  groom,  who,  ' 
advancing,  held  Ilia  cob,  the  gentleman  dismooated,  and  1 
approaching  Sybil  with  great  courtesy,  said,  '  I  think  wo  I 
ought  all  of  us  to  know  each  other.  Lady  Joan  and  myself  j 
had  once  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  think,  at  Mr. 
TraRbrd'a,  It  ia  a  long  time  ago,  but,'  he  added  i 
snbflned  tone,  '  yon  are  not  a  person  to  forget.' 

Sybil   was  itiaensible   to  Jlr,  Mountchesne^'ft  ^jiS».t^.-r3 
^^^  ahrmc'd  and  pcriilcii'd,  abe  yie\iei  to  *ii»  ^^\0 
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tioua  of  bimscif  and  Lady  Joan,  and  got  iiilo  the  phaetoB^^ 
Tiii-uing  from  tlio  rivor,  ttey  pursued  a  road  which,  after  a 
abort  progress,  entered  the  piirk,  Mr.  MoHntcbesney  canter- 
ing on  before  them,  Harold  following.  Thej  took  their 
way  for  about  a  mile  through  a  riclily- wooded  demesne, 
Lady  Joan  addressing  many  observationa  with  great  kind- 
uesa  to  Sybil,  and  frequently  endeavouring,  tbongh  in  vain, 
to  divert  her  agitated  thougbte,  till  they  at  length  emerged 
from  the  moris  covered  parts  into  eitensive  lawna,  while  on 
B.  rising  ground,  which  they  rapidly  approached,  rose  Mow- 
bi-ay  Caatlo,  a  modcriL  castellated  building,  raised  in  a  style 
not  remarkable  for  ita  taste  or  correctncsB,  but  vast,  grand, 
and  irapoBing. 

'  And  now,'  said  Wr.  Motintchesney,  riding  up  to  them 

W  and  addressing  Sybil,  '  I  will  send  off  a  scout  immediately 

■  lor  news  of  your  father.     In  the  meantime  let  na  believe 

'   the  beat!'     Sybil  thanked  him  with  cordiality,  and 

aho  eiitci'ed  Mowbray  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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In  less  tban  an  bonr  after  tlie  anival  of  Sybil  at  Mow] 
Castle,  the  scout  that  Mi.  Moaatcbosncy  had  sent  off 
gather  news  retamed,  and  with  intelligence  of  the  triamph 
of  Gerard's  eloquence,  that  all  had  ended  happily,  and  tlint 
the  people  were  dispersing,  and  returning  to  the  town. 

Kind  as  was  the  reception  accorded  to  Sybil  by  Lady  de 
Mowbrayand  herdaughtcr,  on  her  arrival,  the  remembrancfi 
of  the  perilous  position  of  her  &ther  bad  totally  disqualified 
her  fi-om  responding  to  their  advanees.  Acquainted  witli 
the  cause  of  her  anxiety  and  depression,  and  sympathising 
with  womanly  softness  witb  her  distress,  nothing  could  be 
more  considerate  than  their  behaviour.  It  tonebed  Sybil 
inncjb,  and  she  regretted  tbe 'V^arst  vWa^ila  vWt  ivreaiatiblu 
.euvumetaucca  Lad  forced  \ier  to  cVevuii  iE«^«tfQi>% 
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"(rtio,  now  that  aho  saw  them  in  tlieir  domeBtic  and  an- 
afFectod  hour,  bad  apparently  many  qualities  to  conciliate 
and  to  obarm.  When  the  good  news  arrived  of  her  father's 
safety,  and  safety  achieved  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  a 
daughter's  pride,  it  came  npon  a  heart  predisposed  to 
wa,rmth  and  kindness,  and  all  her  feelings  opened.  Tbe 
toM'8  stood  in  lier  beautiful  ejes,  and  tlicy  were  tenrs  not 
only  of  tenderness  bnt  gratitude.  Fortunately  Lord  de 
Mowbray  was  at  the  moment  absent,  and,  as  the  question  of 
the  controverted  inheritance  was  a  aecret  to  every  member 
of  tbe  family  eicept  himself,  tho  name  of  Gerard  escited 
no  invidioua  sensation  in  the  circle.  Sybil  was  willing  to 
please,  and  io  be  pleased;  every  one  was  captivated  by  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  picturesque  expreaaion,  and  sweet  sim- 
plicity. Lady  de  Mowbray  serenely  smiled,  and  frequently, 
when  unobserved,  viewed  Lor  through  her  eye-glass.  Lady 
Joan,  much  softened  by  marriage,  would  show  her  the 
castle ;  Lady  Maud  was  in  ecstasies  with  all  that  Sybil 
or  did ;  while  Mr.  Mountchesney,  who  had  thought  of  littla 
else  but  Sybil  ever  since  Lady  Maud's  report  of  her  seraphio 
Hinging,  and  who  had  not  let  four-and -twenty  houra  go 
by  without  discovering,  with  all  tiie  practised  art  of  St. 
James's,  tho  name  and  residence  of  the  unknown  fair, 
Battered  himself  ho  was  making  great  play,  when  Sybil, 
moved  by  his  kindness,  distinguished  him  by  frequent 
BotioB.  They  !iad  vio«-cd  the  castle,  they  were  in  the 
music-room,  Sybil  had  been  prevailed  npon,  though  with 
rtiluctance,  to  sing.  Some  Spanish  chnrcb  mupic  which  she 
found  there  called  forth  all  her  powers ;  all  was  happiness, 
delight,  i-apturo.  Lady  Maud  in  a  frenzy  of  friendship,  Mr. 
Mountchesney  convinced  that  the  country  in  August  might 
be  delightful,  and  Lady  Joan  almost  gay  because  Alfred 
was  pleased.  Lady  do  Mowbray  had  been  left  io  her 
boudoir  with  the  '  Morning  Post.'  Syi)il  had  just  finished 
a  ravishing  air,  there  was  a  rauTrerar  o^  X^'adM^-^,  "^*™' 
taddcoij  Harold,    who    bad    pcrRiaUA    VQ-    ^"^^ 
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mistress,  and  wiiom  Mr.  Moimtcheauey  bad  gallantly 
dncod  into  tlio  nmaic-room,  rose,  and  coming  forwaid  fr 
tlie  corner  in  which  he  reposed,  barked  piolontly. 

'  How  now  ! '  said  Mr.  Mountchosticy. 

'  Harold  ! '   said   Sybil   in  a  tone  of  remonatrance  and 

iiily  cuutiuuod  to  bark,  bnt  oven  bowled. 
At  tliis  moment  the  gi'oom  of  the  cliambers  entered  the 
room  abmptlj,  and  with  a  face  of  mysteiy  said  that  he 
wiblied  to  apeak  with  Sir.  Slountcbesnoy.  That  gentleman 
immediately  withdrew.  He  was  absent  some  little  time, 
the  dog  very  restlu.'ts,  Lady  Joan  becoming  diaquietod, 
wlien  he  rotnnicd.  His  changed  air  stnack  the  vigilant 
eye  of  his  wife. 

'  WLat  has  happcnud,  Alfred  ?  '  she  said. 

'Ohl  don't  be  alarmed,'  he  replied  with  an  obvions 
tation  of  case.  '  There  aro  some  troublesome  people 
purk ;  Btragglors,  I  suppose,  from  the  riotors.  The  gate- 
koopor  ought  aot  to  have  lot  them  pasa.  1  have  given  dii'oc- 
tionB  to  Bentley  what  to  do,  if  tliey  come  to  the  castle. 

'  Lot  us  go  to  mamma,'  said  Lady  Joan. 

And  they  were  all  about  leaving  the  muBic-room,  whi 
f-ervant  eame  rnnniiig  in  and  cidlod  oat,  '  Sir.  Bonfcloy 
nic  to  say,  sir,  they  arc  in  sight.' 

'  Veiy  well,'  said  Mr.  Monntcheauoy  in  a  raklm  tone, 
changing  colour.     '  Tou  had  bettor  go  to  yonr 
Joan,  and  take  Maud  and  our  friend  with  you.     1  will  si 
below  for  a  wliilc,'  and,  notwithslandiug  the  remonsl 
of  his  wife,  Mr,  llonntchcsney  went  to  the  ha 

'I  don't  know  what  to  do,  sir,'  said  the  house-stei 
'They  are  a  very  Blrong  party.' 

'  Close  all  the  windows,  lock  and  bar  all  the  doors,' 
Mr,  Mountcbesnoy.  '  I  am  frightened,'  he  continued,  'al 
your  lord.     I  fear  lie  raay  fall  in  with  those  people.' 

'  My  lord  is  at  Mowbi'ay,'  said  Mr,  Contlcy.     'H 
jbiivo  Iirnrd  ofihie  mob  thcve,' 
j^Lotf  now,  ciiiorging  fi-oin  iVio  p\anW\.\DV,n,  ivT^i  - 
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ou  tile  lawiia,  the  forco  and  deBcription  of  (.Lc  mvadiiig  parlj 
wore  easier  to  distinguish,  Tliey  were  nmnorons,  tiouglt 
consiating  of  only  a  section  of  the  original  expedition,  for 
Gerard  had  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  Jlowbray  men, 
and  thoy  prcfcri-ed  being  under  his  command  to  following  a 
stranger,  whom  thoy  did  not  Jiiucb  liko,  on  a  aomewhat 
licontioua  odventure  of  which  their  natural  leader  disap- 
proved. The  invading  section,  therefore,  were  principally 
CTiraposed  of  Hell-cats,  though,  singular  enough,  Morley, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  accompanied  them,  attended  by 
Deviladust,  Dandy  ilick,  and  others  of  that  youthful  class 
of  which  these  laat  were  the  idols  and  heroes.  Thoro  wei-e 
perhaps  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  persons  armed 
with  hars  and  bludgeons,  in  general  a  grimy  crow,  whose 
dress  and  appearance  revealed  the  kind  of  labour  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  The  diilerencQ  between 
ihem  and  tiie  minority  of  Mowbray  operatives  was  instantly 
recognisable. 

When  they  perceived  the  cas-tlo,  this  dreadful  band  gavo 
a  ferocious  shout.  Lady  de  Mowbray  showod  blood ;  she 
was  composed  and  courageous.  She  observed  the  mob  from 
the  window,  and  reassuring  her  daughters  and  Sybil,  ahs 
said  she  would  go  down  and  speak  to  them.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  room  with  this  object,  when  Sir. 
Mountchosnoy  entered,  and,  hearing  her  purpose,  dissuaded 
her  from  attempting  it.  '  Leave  all  to  me,'  he  said ;  '  and 
make  yourselves  quite  easy  j  they  will  go  away;  I  am 
certain  they  will  go  awny  ; '  and  he  again  quitted  them. 

In   the  meantime,    Lady   dc   Jlowbrny  aud    her    friends 
observed  the  proceedings  below.    When  the  main  body  hi^    _ 
advanced  within  a.  few  hnndrcd  yards  of  the  castio,  they  J 
halted,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  tarf.     This  step  ro>  H 
assured  the  garrison :  it  was  gcuerally  held  to  indicate  thaC  ^ 
the  intentions  of  the  invaders  were  not  of  a  very  settled  or 
hoatilo  character;  that  they  had  visited  the  place  probably 
in   a   spirit  of  frolic,  and  if   met  ■w\\X\  ViaV  ■k^A.  t\.-jii'is^ 
might  u/£j"aiately  be  induced  to  icV\r«  ^vom.v''.-^^'^'^*^"^^'^ 
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I  fcunoyanoc  Tiiis  was  evidentlj  tbo  opinion  of  Mr,  Moi 
choancy  from  tUo  Erst,  and  wLcn  no  nncoutli  being,  on  n 
white  lanio,  attended  by  twenty  or  tlrirty  miners,  advanced 
to  the  cnatlo,  and  nskcd  for  Lord  do  Mowbi-ay,  Mr.  Moimt- 
chesnoy  mot  tbom  witli  kiodness,  saying  tliat  he  regretted 
hie  fath CI'- in-law  was  absent,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
represent  him,  and  inqnirei!  their  pleasure.  His  courteona 
Itearing  evidently  had  on  inflnence  on  tl^o  Bishop,  who, 
dropping  his  usual  brutal  tone,  mumbled  something  nboat 
his  wish  to  drink  Loi-d  de  Mowbray's  health, 

'  You  shall  all  drink  his  health,'  said  Jlr.  Mountchesney 
hnmonring  Iiim,  and  he  gave  directions  tiiat  a.  couple  of 
barrels  of  alo  slionld  bo  broached  in  the  park  before  the 
castle.  The  Bishop  was  pleased,  the  people  were  in  good 
humour,  some  men  began  dancing;  it  seemed  that  tho 
Dlond  had  blown  over,  and  Mr.  Monntchesney  sent  up  a 
halletin  to  Lady  de  Blowbray  that  all  danger  was  past,  and 
that  he  hoped  in  ten  minutes  tlioy  would  all  have  disappeared. 

The  ten  minutes  had  expired:  the  Bishop  was  still  drink- 
ing alo,  and  Mr.  Monntchesney  still  making  civil  BjieeohM. 
and  keeping  his  immediate  attendants  in  humour.  '^M 

'  I  wish  they  would  go,'  said  Lady  de  Mowbi'ay.  ^U 

'How  wonderfully  Alfred  has  managed  them,'  said  l4^H 
Joan. 

'  After  all,'  said  Lady  Maud,  '  it  mnat  be  confessed  that 

the  people  '     Her  sentence  was  inteiTopted ;  Harold 

who  had  been  shut  oat,  bnt  who  hod  Iain  down  without 
quietly,  though  moaning  at  intervals,  now  sprang  at  the 
door  with  so  much  force  that  it  trembled  on  it-s  hinges, 
while  tlio  dog  again  barked  wiili  renewed  violence.  Sybil 
went  to  him  ;  he  seized  her  dress  with  his  teeth,  and  would 
have  pulled  her  away.  Suddenly  uncouth  and  mysteriouH 
ionnds  were  heard,  there  was  a  loud  sliriek,  the  gong  in  the 
hall  thundered,  the  great  alarum-bell  of  the  tower  sounded 
mtbont,  &ad  the  honaeteepov,  toUowed  bj  the  f«niala 
doiaoatica,  rushed  Into  tbo  room- 
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'  'Oil  I  my  lady,  my  lady,'  they  all  eiclaimcd  at  tlic  samo 
time,  '  the  Uoll-cats  are  breaking  into  tlio  castle,' 

Before  any  nne  of  the  terrified  company  could  reply,  the 
Toice  of  Mr.  Monntcliesnoy  waa  heard.  He  was  approach- 
ing thom  ;  lie  was  no  longer  calm.  Ho  ImiTictl  into  the 
room ;  he  mas  palo,  evidently  greatly  alarmed.  '  I  havo 
come  to  yon,'  ho  said;  'these  fellowa  have  got  in  below. 
While  there  is  time,  and  wd  can  manage  them,  you  must 
leave  the  place.' 

'  I  am  ready  for  anything,'  said  Lady  do  Mowbray. 

Lady  Joan  and  Lady  Maud  wrung  their  Lands  in  frantic 
terror.  Sybil,  very  palo,  said,  'Let  me  go  down;  I  may 
know  some  of  these  men.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  MonntcbeBney.  '  They  are  not  Mow- 
bray people.     It  would  not  be  safe.' 

Diondful  sonnda  were  now  beard;  a  blending  of  ahouti 
and  outha,  and  hideous  merriment.     Their  hearts  trembled. 

'  The  mob  are  in  the  honac,  Eir,'  called  out  Mr.  Bentley, 
rushing  up  to  tbem.     '  They  say  they  will  see  everything.' 

'Let  them  see  everything,'  said  Lady  de  Mowbray, 
'  but  make  a  condition  that  they  first  let  us  go.  Try, 
Alfred,  try  to  manage  them  before  they  are  utterly  ur- 
ge ver  ruble.' 

Mr.  Slountcbesney  again  left  them  on  this  desperate 
mission.  Lady  do  Mowbray  and  all  the  women  remained 
in  the  chambor.  Not  a  word  waa  ^oken  ;  the  silence  waa 
complete.  Even  the  maidservants  had  eeaaed  to  sigh  and 
Ktb,     A  feeling  something  like  desperation  was 

The  dreadful  sounds  continued,  increased.  They  seemed 
to  approach  nearer.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguiab  ■ 
word,  and  yet  their  import  was  frightful  and  ferocious. 

'  Lord  have  mercy  00  us  all ! '  esclaimct!  the  housekeeper, 
unable  to  refrain  herself.     The  maida  began  to  cry, 

Aller  an  absence  of  about  fi^e  ■mvnu'iftft,  "^\ . '^'^■^^' 
cheHney  again    hurried    in,    and,   \(ia,<Ym£  a.sNa,i  'VsA-i 
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Mowbray,    he    said,    '  Yon    liavcn't    a    momeut    to    Iokb, 
Foliow  us  ! ' 

was  a  general  rusli,  and,  fuUowmg  Air,  Monnl' 
cnesaey,  thej  passed  rapidly  Uirongh.  aoveral  apartments, 
the  fearful  noiaos  every  moment  increasing,  nntil  they 
reaobcd  tlio  libmry,  wliich  opened  on  the  terrace.  The 
windowH  were  broken,  tbo  terrace  crowded  with  people, 
several  of  tlie  mob  were  in  the  room,  even  Lady  de  Mow- 
bray cried  out  and  fell  hack. 

'Come  on,'  said  Mr.  HoimtchoHnoy.  'The  mob  havs 
possession  of  the  castle.     It  is  oar  only  chance,' 

'Bat  the  mob  are  hens,'  said  Lady  do  Mowbray,  mncb 
terrified. 

'  I  see  some  Mowbray  faces,'  said  Sybil,  springing  for- 
ward, witji  a  flashing  eye  and  a  glowing  cheek.  '  Bamford 
and  Samuel  Carr :  Bamford,  if  you  be  my  father's  friend, 
aid  UB  now;  and  Samuc!  Carr,  1  waa  *vith  your  mother  this 
morning  :  did  she  think  I  aiiould  meet  her  son  thus  ?  No, 
you  shall  not  enter,'  said  Sybil,  advancing.  They  recog- 
nised her,  they  paused.  'I  know  yon,  Conchman ;  yon 
told  us  once  at  the  Convent  that  wo  might  aumniou  yon  in 
onr  need.  I  summon  you  now.  Oh,  men,  men  ! '  she  ei- 
elaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  '  wjial  ia  this  P  Are  you  led 
away  by  strangers  to  such  deeda  ?  Wliy,  I  know  you  all ! 
Ton  came  hero  to  aid,  I  am  sure,  and  not  to  harm.  Guard 
these  ladies,  save  tliem  from  these  foreigners !  There's 
Butler,  he'U  go  with  us,  and  Godfrey  Wells.  Shall  it  be 
said  yoa  let  your  neighbours  bo  plundered  and  assailed  by 
strangers  and  never  try  to  shield  them  ?  Now,  my  good 
friends,  I  entreat,  I  adjure  you,  Butler,  Wells,  Coucbman, 
wliat  would  Walter  Gerard  say,  yonr  friend  that  you  have 
eo  often  followed,  if  be  saw  this  ?  ' 

'  Qoiurd  for  ever  !  '  shouted  Couchman. 

'  Gerard  for  ever  ! '  e.velaimed  a  hondred  voioofl. 

'  'Ti3  bia  bleaaed  daugfeUv,'  said  others ;  *  'tia  Sjtnl^'a 
»ngo}  S/bil  I ' 
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*-*  Stand  by  Sybil  Gerard.' 

Sybi]  had  made  her  way  upon  tho  torraco,  and  had  col- 
lected around  her  a  knot  of  atout  followers,  who,  whatovur 
may  have  been  their  original  motive,  were  now  resolved  to 
do  her  bidding.  Tlie  object  of  Mr.  MouiitcboHiioy  was  to 
descend  tho  side-Btop  of  the  lorrnco  and  gain  the  flower- 
garden,  whence  there  wore  means  of  escape.  But  the  throng 
waa  still  too  fierce  to  permit  Lady  do  Mowbray  and  hor 
companiona  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  all  that  Sybil  aud 
her  followci's  could  at  present  do,  was  to  keep  tlie  m.ob  off 
trom  entering  the  library,  and  to  exert  thcmaelvea  to  obtain 
fresh  recruits. 

At  this  moment  an  unexpected  aid  arrived. 

'  Keep  back  there  1  I  call  upon  you  in  tho  name  of  God 
to  keep  back  ] '  exclaimed  a  voice  of  one  Btraggliug  and 
communing  with  the  rioters,  a  voice  whicli  all  immediately 
recognised.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  St.  Lys.  '  Charles  Gardner, 
I  have  been  your  friend.  Tbe  aid  I  gave  you  was  often 
anpplied  to  mo  by  tliis  house.     Why  are  you  hero  ?  ' 

'  For  no  evil  purpose,  Mr.  St.  Lys.  I  camo,  as  otherB  did, 
to  see  what  waa  going  on.' 

'  Then  yon  see  a  deed  of  darkness.  Straggle  against  it. 
Aid  me  and  PhUip  Wa'raer  in  this  work;"it  will  support 
you  at  the  judgment.  Tressel,  Trosscl,  stand  by  me  and 
Warner.  That's  good,  tliat's  right.  And  you  too, 
Daventry,  and  you,  aud  yon.  I  knew  yon  would  wash 
yonr  hands  of  this  fell  deed.  It  is  not  Jlowbraymcn  would 
do  this.  That's  right,  that's  right !  Form  a  band.  Good 
Hgain.  There's  not  a  man  tliat  joins  ns  now  who  does  not 
make  a  friond  for  life.' 

Mr,  St.  Lys  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the 
r.ewa  of  the  visit  of  the  mob  to  the  castle  reached  him.  He 
anticipated  tho  perilous  consequencce  He  hastened  im- 
mediately to  tlio  scene  of  action.  Ho  had  met  Warner,  the 
haiidloom  weaver,  in  bis  way,  and  ecXistcA.  Vw,  vs"t*^^ 
inflnence  with  the  people  on  hia  side. 
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Tbo  respective  bands  of  Sybil  tind  Mr.  St.  Lys  in  linn 
contrived  to  join..  Their  narabera  were  no  longer  con- 
teiuptible  ;  tLcy  were  animated  by  Uie  words  and  presence 
of  their  leaders ;  St.  Lya  stmgji'ling  in  their  midst ;  Sybil 
maintaining  her  position  on  the  terrace,  and  inciting  all 
aronnd  her  to  conrs^e  and  energy. 

The  mnltitiido  were  kept  back,  the  passage  to  the  side. 
■l«ps  of  the  terrace  was  cloar. 

'  Now,'  said  Syljil,  and  she  encouraged  Lady  de  Mowbray, 
her  daughters,  and  foltowors  to  advance.  It  was  a  fearfiit 
straggle  to  maintain  the  commnnication,  but  it  was  a  sac- 
cesaful  one.  They  proceeded  breathless  and  trembling, 
until  tbcy  reached  what  was  comracinly  called  the  Grotto, 
bnt  wljich  was,  in  fact,  a  enbtorratiean  way  escavat«d 
through  a  hill  and  leadinf^  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where 
there  were  boats.  The  entrance  of  this  tunnel  was  guarded 
by  an  iron  gate,  and  Mr.  Mountchesney  had  secured  the 
key.  Thn  gate  was  opened,  Wftraer  and  hia  friends  made 
alinnst  anperhuman  efforts  at  this  moment  to  keep  back  the 
multitude;  Lady  do  Mowbray  aud  lici'  daaghters  had  passed 
throngh,  when  there  came  one  of  thoso  violent  undnlatioiiB 
usual  in  mobs,  aud  which  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden  influi 
of  persons  attracted  by  what  was  occurring,  and  Sybil  and 
those  who  immediately  surrounded  her  and  were  guarding 
the  retreat  were  carried  far  away.  The  gate  was  closed, 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  passed,  but  Sybil  was  left,  and 
fonnd  herself  entirely  among  Bti-angors, 

In  the  meantime  the  castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
nob.  The  first  great  msh  was  to  the  cellars :  the  Bishop 
himself  headed  this  onset,  nor  did  he  rest  nntil  be  wm 
seated  among  the  prime  bins  of  the  noble  proprietor. 
This  was  not  a  crisis  of  corkscrews ;  the  beads  of  the 
bottles  were  knocked  off  with  the  same  promptitude  and 
doxlflrity  as  if  tliey  were  shelling  nnta  or  decapitatins 
sbrirnpa ;  the  chniceat  wiivis  of  Christendom  were  ponred 
down    tho  thiraty  thro&te  ttia.t  o.\o  ot\&.  w^isvVa  Aow  ^^ 
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Mtliorto  aticiulated ;  Tummaa  was  Hwallowing  Burgundy  ( 
Master  Nixon  liad  got  liold  of  a  batch  of  Tokay  ;  whDe  tljo 
Bishop  liimsel^  soated  ou.  tlie  ground  and  loaning  against 
an  arcb,  the  long  pei^pective  of  the  cellars  full  of  rapacious 
figures  brandishing  bottles  and  torches,  alternately  quaffed 
acme  veiy  old  Port  and  some  Madeira  of  many  voyages, 
aud  was  makiug  up  his  mind  as  to  their  respective  and 
relative  merits. 

While  the  collars  and  oiEcea  were  thus  occupied,  bands 
were  parading  the  gorgeous  saloons  and  gazing  with  won- 
derment on  their  decomtiona  and  furniture.  Some  grimy 
ruffians  had  thrown  themselves  with  disdainful  delight  on 
tiie  satin  coaches  and  the  state  beds:  others  riSed  the 
cubiiieis  with  an  idea  that  they  must  be  full  of  money,  and 
finding  little  in  their  way,  had  strewn  their  contents, 
papers  and  books,  and  works  of  art,  over  the  Soors  of  the 
OipartmentB;  sometimes  a  band  who  had  escaped  from  below 
with  booty  came  up  to  conHummate  their  orgies  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  dwelling- rooms.  Among  these  were  Nixon 
and  bis  friends,  who  stared  at  the  pictures  and  stood  before 
the  tall  mirrors  with  still  greater  astonishment.  Indeed, 
many  of  theia  had  ncvor  seen  an  ordinary  looking-glasA 
in  their  hvea. 

'  'Tis  Natur  ! '  said  Master  Nixon,  surveying  himself,  aud 
turning  to  Juggins. 

Many  of  thcBC  last  grew  frantic,  aad  finished  their  d»- 
bauch  by  the  destruction  of  everything  around  them. 

But  while  these  scenes  of  brutal  riot  were  occurring,  there 
was  one  select  but  resolute  band  wLo  shai^  in  none  of  these 
e.'tcessos.  Morley,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  Mowbray  lada 
and  two  chosen  Holl-catB,  leaving  all  the  confusion  below, 
had  ascended  the  great  staircase,  traced  his  way  down  a 
corridor  to  the  winding  steps  of  the  Round  Ti 
plied  with  the  necessary  instruments,  had  forced  his  entranc 
into  the  muniment  room  of  the  castle.  It  wa^  a  circuls 
ohamber  lined  with  tall  fire-proot  cnaea,    tVcsfc  ■ 
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presented  inrinciblo  obstacles  to  any  other  than  the  pup! 
uf  Bishop  Hattoii ;  as  it  was,  in  some  iDstances  the  locks, 
in  others  tlie  hinges,  yielded  in  timp,  though  after  prolonged 
efforts,  to  the  resonrces  of  their  art;  and  while  Dandy  Mick 
and  his  friends  kept  watch  at  the  entrance,  Worley  and 
Devilsdust  proceeded  to  esaminc  the  contents  of  the  cases: 
piles  of  parchment  deeds,  bnndiea  of  papers  arranged  and 
docketed,  many  boxes  of  various  sizo  and  materials ;  but 
the  desired  object  was  not  visible,  A  baffled  expression 
came  over  the  face  of  Jlorloy  ;  he  paused  for  an  instant  in 
his  labours.  Tbo  thonght  of  how  much  ha  had  sacrificed 
for  tbia,  and  only  to  fail,  came  npou  him :  upon  liim,  the 
votary  of  JIoviil  Power  iu  the  midst  of  havoc  which  he  had 
oi^nised  and  stimulated.  He  cnrsed  Baptist  Hatton  in 
his  heart. 

'  The  knaves  have  destroyed  them,'  said  Devilsdnst.  '  I 
tliougbt  how  it  would  bo.  They  never  would  run  tlie 
chance  of  a  son  of  Labour  being  lord  of  all  this.' 

Some  of  tlie  cases  were  very  deep,  and  they  had  hitherto 
in  general,  in  order  to  save  time,  proved  their  contents 
with  an  iron  rod.  Now  Morley  with  a  desperate  air 
raoanting  on  some  eteps  that  were  in  the  room,  commenced 
formally  rifling  the  cases  and  throwing  their  contents  on 
the  floor;  it  was  soon  strewn  with  deeds  and  papers  and 
boKes  which  he  and  Devilsdnst  the  moment  they  had 
glanced  at  them  hurled  away.  At  length,  when  all  hojie 
peemed  to  have  vanisheii,  clearing  a  caso  which  at  Erst 
appeared  only  to  contain  papers,  Morlej  stmck  sometbiny; 
at  ita  back  ;  he  sprang  forward  with  outstretched  arm,  his 
body  was  half  hid  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  pulled  out  with 
triumphant  exultation  the  box,  painted  blue  and  blazoned 
with  tbo  arras  of  Valence.  It  was  neither  large  nor  heavy ; 
he  held  it  out  to  Devilsdnst  without  saying  a  word,  and 
Morley,  c'escending  tlie  steps,  sat  down  for  a  moment  on  a 
Jii'h  ofdasds  and  folded  Wb  a-cm*. 

At  t/ij's  jnnctnro  tlie  di&thavro  oS  ma^Vcw^  -wiiaVsaai.. 

'  2£i7;oa  1  '    said     Dcviladas^   v)\\.\i,  o.    ^.^ct-t    wp«HM«i. 
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MorlSy  started  from  his  seat,  Dandy  Mick  rnahetl  into  tlia 
room.  '  Troops,  troops !  tlicre  Eire  troops  here  1 '  be 
exclaimed. 

'  Lot  UB  descend,'  said  Mor]ey.  '  lu  tho  confuBion  V9' 
may  escape.  I  will  take  tho  box,'  and  they  left  the 
muni m cut  room. 

One  of  their  party,  whom  Mick  had  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitro,  fell  back  upon  them.  'They  are  not  ti-oops,' 
he  said ;  '  they  are  yeomanry  ;  they  are  firing  away  and 
cntting'  every  one  down.  Thej  have  clearod  tho  ground- 
floor  of  the  castle,  and  are  in  complete  possession  below. 
Wo  cannot  escape  this  way.' 

'Those  aooursed  locks!'  eaid  Morley,  clencliing  tho  box. 
'Time  has  bc&t  ns.  Let  us  see,  lot  ua  see.'  Ho  i-od  back 
into  the  muniment  room  and  examined  the  egress  from  tho 
window.  It  was  jnst  possible  for  any  one  very  lithe  and 
nimble  to  vault  upon  tho  roof  of  the  less  elevated  pai-t  of 
tho  castle.  Revolving  this,  another  acout  mshed  in  and 
said,  'Comrades,  they  are  hero!  they  are  ascending  the 
stairs.' 

Morley  stamped  on  the  gronml  with  rage  and  despair. 
Then  seizing  Jliok  by  the  hand  lie  said,  '  You  see  this 
window  ;  can  you  by  any  means  reach  that  roof  P ' 

'  Ono  may  as  well  lose  one's  neck  that  way,'  said  Mick. 
'  I'll  try.' 

'  Olf !  If  you  land  I  will  throw  this  box  after  yon,  Now 
mind;  take  it  to  the  convoi.t  at  Mowbi-ay,  and  deliver  it 
yonrself  from  mo  to  Sybil  Gomrd.  It  is  light;  there  are 
only  papers  in  it;  but  they  will  give  lier  her  own  again, 
and  she  will  not  forget  yon.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  said  Mick.      '  1  only  wish  I  may  live 

The  tramp  of  the  aaccndi:^  troopers  was  heard. 
'  Good  bye,  my  hearties,'  said  Mick,  and  he  made  Ha 
spring.      Ho    seemed    stunned,    but    \\o    nci^^    t^^ti'J'^. 
iforlejr  wa-tched  hiax  and  Bung  t\ie  bos., 
•AadaoK,'  Jie  said,  dinwInK  a  p\atu\/  \-;cia».-3  '^»^'^' 
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*my  yet.     I'll  alioot  the  first  man  wLo  enters,  and  tlien  yMP 
must  rust  on  with  your  bludgeons.' 

The  force  tbat  bad  so  nnexpeotedly  arrived  at  this  scene 
of  devastation  was  a  troop  of  tlie  yeomanry  regimeut  of 
Lord  Niamey.  Tlio  strike  in  Lancashire  and  the  revolt  ia 
tLe  milling  diatricts  liad  so  completely  drained  this  comity 
of  militai'y,  tbat  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  Lnsistod  on  Lord 
Mamcy  quitting  his  agricultural  neighbourhood,  and 
qnartering  himself  in  the  region  of  factories.  Within  the 
last  two  days  be  had  fixed  bis  bead-quarters  at  a  large 
manufacturing  town  within  ten  miles  of  Mowbray,  and  a 
despatch  en  Sunday  evening  from  the  mayor  of  that  town 
having  reached  bim,  appriaiiig  him  of  tbe  invaKion  of  t!ie 
miners,  Bgremont  bad  receipcd  orders  to  march  with  bis 
ti'oop  there  on  the  following  moraiug. 

Egremout  bad  not  departed  more  than  two  hours,  when 
the  horsemen  whom  Sybil  bad  met  arrived  at  Lord  Maniey's 
head- quarters,  bringing  a  most  alarming  and  exaggerated 
report  of  tbe  insurrection  and  of  the  liavoc  that  was 
probably  impending.  L011I  Mamcy,  being  of  opinion  that 
Egremout's  foroea  were  by  no  raoaos  equal  tu  tbe  occasion, 
resolved  therefore  at  once  to  set  out  ibr  Moivbray  with  bis 
own  troop.  Crossing  Mowbi-ay  Moor,  ho  encountered  a 
great  multitude,  now  headed  for  purposes  of  peace  by 
Walter  Gerard.  Hia  mind,  inflamed  by  tbe  accounts  be 
had  received,  and  bating  at  all  times  any  popular  demon- 
sti-ation,  bis  lordship  resolved  without  inquiry  or  preparation 
immediately  to  disperse  them..  The  Riot  Act  was  read 
with  tbe  rapidity  with  wbieh  grace  is  sometimes  said  ut 
the  head  of  a  public  table,  a  ceremony  of  which  none  but 
tiie  performer  and  hia  immediate  friends  are  conscious. 
The  people  were  fii'cd  on  and  sabred.  Tbe  indignant  spirit 
-'  '^  -ar^-reaisted  ;  ho  stmck  down  a  trooper  to  the  earth, 
ated  those  about  him  not  to  yield.  The  &ther  of 
Sr^  was  picked  out,  the  rca.1  friend  and  champion  of  the 
opie,  and    shot    dead.     l.iiBtiwi\.\a   wn 
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ftlmosl  quelled  the  spirit  of  Lord  Mamey,  thongli  armed 
wid  at  the  head  of  armed  men.  The  people  who  before 
this  were  in  general  scared  and  dispersing,  ready  indeed  to 
fly  in  aU  directions,  no  sooner  saw  their  beloved  leader  fall, 
than  a  feeling  of  frenKy  came  over  them.  They  defied  the 
troopers,  though  themsolveB  armed  only  with  stones  and 
bludgeons ;  they  rushed  at  the  horsemen  and  tore  them 
from  their  saddles,  while  a  shower  of  stones  rattled  on  the 
helmet  of  Lord  Marney  and  seemed  never  to  ceaeo.  In 
vain  the  men  sround  him  charged  the  infuriated  throng  j 
the  people  returned  to  their  prey,  nor  did  they  rest  until 
Lord  Marney  fell  lifelese  on  Mcwbray  Moor,  literally  atoned 

These  disastrona  events  of  course  occurred  at  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  day  to  that  on  which  hRlf-a-dozen 
troopers  were  ascending  the  staircaao  of  the  Round  Tuwi 
of  Mowbray  Castle.  The  distracted  honse-steward  of  Lord 
de  Mowbray  had  met  and  impressed  upon  them,  now  that 
the  castle  was  once  more  in  their  pusBessioii,  the  expe- 
diency of  securing  the  muniment  room,  for  Mr,  Bentley  had 
wiinepMid  the  ominous  ascent  of  Morley  and  hii 
ponions  to  chut  important  cLambcr. 

Morley  and  his  companions  had  taken  up  an  adyantageona 
position  at  the  head  of  the  ataLrcase. 

'  Surrender,'     said     the    commander   of    the    yeomanry. 
'  Siesistanco  is  useless.' 

Morley  presented  his  pistol,  but,  before  he  could  |)ull  the 
trigger,  a  shot  from  a  trooper  in  the  rear,  and  who  from 
his   position   could   well  observe  the  intention  of  Morley, 
strack  Stephen  in  the  breast;  still  he  fired  but 
without  offect.      The   troopers   pushed  on ;    Morley  faini 
iiig  fell  back  ivith  hia  friends,  who  were  fright«nud,  excepl 
Devilsduat,  who  had  struck  iiard  aud  well,  and  who  in  tu 
bad    been    slightly    sabred.     The    yeomanry    entered    thi 
muniment  room  almost  at  the  same   tiiua    »a   ^.Wv:   'tw*, 
ha'sing  DpviladuBt  behind  tbem,  w\ui  \ibA.  ^B&«tt,aasA.  ■^'^■ts^ 
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■  cnrBing  the  Capitalist  who  hiui  wounded  him,  mthnaged  f^" 
escape.     Morley  fell  when  he  had  regained  the  room.     The 
rest  aurroodored. 

'  Morley  !  Stephen  Morley  ' '  eiclaimed  the  commander 
of  the  yeomanry.      '  Yoa,  you  here  ! ' 

'Tea.     1  am  sped,'  he  said  in  a  faint  voice.     'No,  no 

anccour.     It  ia  naeless,  and  I  desire  none.     Why  I  am  here 

is  a  mystery  ;   let  it  remain   so.      The  world  will  misjudge 

me ;  the  man  of  peace  they  will  say  was  a  hypocrite.     The 

world  will  bo  wrong,  as  it  always  ia.     Death  ia  bitter,'  he 

said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  speaking  with  great  difficulty, 

'  more  bitt^  from   you ;    but  just.      We   have  struggled 

together /Before,  Egrem.ont.     I  tliongbt  I  had  scotched  you 

1      then,, but  you  escaped.     Our  lives  have  been  a  struggle 

k    BinOj  we  firat  met.     Your  star  baa  controlled  mine ;  and 

m    i(ow    1    feel    1    hare  sacrificed  life  and  fame,  dying   men 

'  '^prophesy,    for  your   profit    and    honour.     O  Sybil ! '   and 

with  this  name,  balf-sighed  npou  his  hps,  the  votai^  of 

Moral   Power  and   the  Apostle  of  Com.mumty  ceased   to 

Meanwhile  Sybil,  separated  fmra  her  friends,  wbo  had 

made  their  escape  through  the  grolto,  was  left  with  Harold 

only  for  hor  pi-otoctor,  for  slie  had  lost  even  Waruer  in  the 

L  orush.     She  looked  around  in  vain  for  soiae  Mowbraj  face 

■  that  she  conld  recognise,  bat  after  some  fruitless  research, 
r  a  loud  shouting  in  the  distance,  followed  by  the  firing  of 

musketry,  so  toniSed  all  around  her,  that  the  mob  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood  dispersed  as  if  by  magio ;  and 
she  romaiued  alone  crouching  in  a  corner  of  the  flower- 
garden,  while  dreadful  shouts  and  shrieks  and  yells 
resounded  from  the  distance,  with  occasional  Sriug,  the 
smoke  Boating  to  her  retreat.  She  ci>uld  see  from  where 
she  stood  the  multitude  flying  about  the  park  in  all 
directions,  and  therefore  she  thought  it  best  to  rBraaiii  in 
f/er  presBDt  position  and  await  \.\io  WrrAiVft  eienta.  She 
concluded  tliat  Bonie  nulitary  fciTca  'Vm^^mwj^^^^Si 
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that,  if  she  could  maijitain  her  prtisent  post,  the  extrems 
dAnger  migliC  paas.  bal  (vbile  she  indulged  in  tll(^se  hopes, 
a  dark  cloud  of  timoke  camti  deucendin^  in  the  garden.  It 
could  uot  be  produced  by  musket  or  carbine ;  ita  volunte 
WHS  too  heavy  even  for  ordnBnce  :  aud  in  a  moment  there 
were  sparks  mingled  with  its  black  form ;  and  then  the 
lihoutiug'  and  shrieking  which  hod  in  some  degree  subsided, 
suddenly  broke  out  again  with  increased  force  and  wildneBd;,  J 
The  castle  was  011  lire.  I 

Whether  fi'om  heedleasneaa  or  from  insane  intention,  for  " 
the  deed  sealed  their  own  doom,  tbe  drunkeu  Hell-oata, 
brandinhing  their  torches,  wliiie  they  rifled  the  cellars  and 
examined  every  closet  and  corner  of  the  offices,  had  set  fire 
to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  building,  and  the  flames,  that  had 
for  some  time  burnt  unseen,  bad  now  gained  the  principal 
cbamberB.  The  Bishop  waa  lying  senseless  in  the  main 
cellar,  surroimded  by  his  chief  officers  in  the  same  iitate ; 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  basement  was  covered  with  the 
recumbent  figures  of  Hell-cata,  aa  black  and  as  thick  as 
torpid  flies  during  the  last  days  of  their  career.  The 
fanera!  pile  of  the  children  of  Woden  waa  a  sumptuous 
one';  it  was  prepared  and  hghted  by  themselvea  ;  am!  the 
flame  that,  rising  from  the  keep  of  Mowbray,  annoonced  tc 
the  startled  country  that  in  a  short  hour  the  splendid 
mimickry  of  Norman  rule  would  cease  to  exist,  told  also 
the  pitiless  fate  of  the  ruthless  savage,  who,  with  analogoi 
pretension,  had  presumed  to  style  himself  the  Liberator 
the  People. 

The  clouds  of  smoke,  the  tongues  of  flame  that 
began  to  mingle  with  them,  the  multitude  whom  this 
incident  and  impending  catastrophe  summoned  back  to  the 
BC«ne,  forced  Sybil  to  leave  the  garden  and  enter  the  park. 
It  was  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  gain  some  part  less 
frequented  thau  the  rest,  (uid  to  make  her  way  unobserved. 
Suddenly  a  band  of  drunken  vaffians,  "fntV  ^VcroXa  wiA *:«!&*. 
inded  her;    ahe  ahriekedi    \n  tv&u\,\ 
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§prung  at  ibe  chroal  oi'  thfi  foremost ;  another  advuiced, 
Hrirold  lell  his  present  prey  and  attacked  the  new  assailant. 
The  brave  dog  did  wonders,  hut.  the  odd?  were  fearfti]; 
tuid  the  men  had  brudgeons,  were  enr^ed,  and  had  already 
wounded  him.  One  rnffian  had  grasped  tho  arm  of  Sybil, 
another  had  clenched  her  g-armenta,  when  an  officer, 
covered  with  dust  and  ffore,  sabre  in  hand,  jumped  from 
the  terrace,  and  hurried  to  the  rescue.  He  cut  down  one 
nmii,''ihruat  uway  another,  and,  placing  his  left  arm  round 
S^hil,  he  defended  her  with  hia  sword,  while  Hivi-old,  now 
become  furious,  tlew  from  man  to  man,  and  protected  her 
on  the  other  side.  Hei-  assailants  wore  routed,  they  made 
a  staggering  flight!  tho  officer  turned  rouad  and  pressed 
Sybil  to  his  heart. 

'  We  will  never  part  ^ain,'  said  Egromout. 

'  Never,'  murmured  Sybil. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  the  spring  of  last  year,  and   Lady    Bardolf  wa« 
maiing  a  moraiug  visit  to  Lady  St.  Juliana. 

'  I  beard  they  were  to  be  at  tady  Palmersk'n'a  last 
night,'  said  Lady  St,  Julians. 

'  No,'  said  Lady  Bardolf  shaking  her  head,  '  they  make 
their  first  appevance  at  Deloi-aine  House,  We  meet  there 
on  Thursday,  I  know.' 

'Well,  I  must  say,'  said  Lady  St.  Juliana,  'that  I  am 
onriona  to  see  her.' 

'  Lord  Valentine  met  them  last  year  at  Naples. ' 

'  And  what  does  he  say  of  her.' 

'  Oh  !  he  raves  !  ' 

'  Wha,t  a  romantic  history  !     And  what  a  fortu. 
is  Lord  Marney.     If  one  could  only  have  foreseei 
exclaJjned  L&dy  St.  Juliana.     '  Vie  ^'ja  ^\-«a.-ja 
of  mme.   though.     Oat  BtiU  V  thoM^^^^|t«'^i 


en  events ! '  f 
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7ery  last  person  wlio  evei-  would  die.      He  was  so  serr 

'I  fear  Lord  Hftmey  ia  uiitirely  lost  to  us,'  aaid  Ladj 
Bardolf,  looking  very  aolemu. 

'  All !  he  always  had  a  twist,'  staid  Lady  Bt.  Julians, '  and 
nscd  to  breakfast  with  that  horrid  Mr.  Trenchapd,  and  do 
those  sort  of  things.  But  still,  with  his  immense  fortnne, 
I  should  think  he  wouJd  become  rational.' 

'  Ton  may  well  say  immenae,'  said  Lady  Bardolf.  '  Mr. 
Ortasby,  and  there  is  no  better  Judge  of  another  mau's 
income,  says  there  are  not  three  peers  in  the  kingdom  who 
have  ao  much  a  year  clear.' 

'  They  say  the  Mowbray  estate  is  forty  thousand  a  year,' 
said  Lady  St.  Julians.  '  Poor  Lady  de  Mowbray  !  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Moantchesney  bns  resolved  not  to  appeal 
against  the  verdiot.' 

'  You  know  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance,'  said  Lady 
Bardolf.  '  Ah  !  what  changes  we  have  seen  in  that  family! 
They  say  the  writ  of  right  killed  poor  Lord  de  Mowbray, 
but  to  my  mind  he  never  recovoi-ed  the  burning  of  the 
castle.  We  went  over  to  them  directly,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  cut  up.  We  wanted  them  to  come  to  us  at  Fire- 
brace,  but  he  said  he  should  leuve  the  county  immediately. 
I  remember  Lord  Bardolf  mentioning  to  me  that  he  looked 
like  n  dying  man.' 

'  Well,  I  must  aay,'  aaid  Lady  St.  Julians,  rallying  aa  it 
were  from  a  fit  of  abstraction,  '  that  I  am  most  curious  to 
see  Fiady  Marney,' 

The  reader  will  infer  from  this  conversation,  that  Dandy 
Mick,  in  spite  of  his  stunning  fall,  and  all  dangers  which 
awaited  htm  on  bis  recovei-y,  had  contrived  in  apitc  of  fire 
and  Hame,  sabre  and  carbine,  trampling  troopers,  and 
plundering  mobs,  to  reach  the  conveui  of  Mowbray  with 
the  boi  of  papers.  There  he  inquired  for  Sybil,  in  whose 
hands,  and  whoso  hands  alone,  he  waa  eiijouiei  \(3  &e^a«*. 
Utmn.     She   was  still  absent,  \rat,  ?a.\ft*a\  U>  \g» 'vaicPW 
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tiotifl,  Miok  would  ilelivet-  hie  charge  to  none  other,  and, 
eibftUBted  by  the  foti^ea  of  the  terrible  day,  he  remttined 
in  the  coartjard  of  the  convent,  lying  down  with  the  hoi 
for  his  pillow,  until  Sybil,  under  the  proteotion  of  Egre- 
mont,  herself  retnrned.  Then  he  fulfilled  his  mission. 
Sybil  wae  too  agitated  ar  the  moment  to  perceive  all  its 
import,  bat  ehe  ilehvored  the  box  into  the  cnstody  of 
Kgremont,  who  desiring  Mick  to  follow  him  U)  his  hotel, 
bade  farewell  to  Sybil,  who,  equally  with  himaelf,  was  then 
ignorant  of  the  fatal  encoiintBr  on  Mowbray  Moor, 

We  mnst  drop  a  veil  over  the  anguish  which  its 
inevitable  and  speedy  reveliition  brought  to  the  daughter 
of  Gerard.  Her  love  for  her  father  was  one  of  thoae 
profound  emotioiiB  which  seemed  to  foim  a  constituent 
part  of  her  existence  Slu*  reniained  for  a  long  period  in 
helpless  woe,  80othed  only  by  the  sacred  cares  of  Ursula. 
There  was  another  mourner  in  this  season  of  sorrow  who 
must  not  be  foi^otten ;  and  that  was  Laily  Marney.  All 
that  teudemeBS  and  the  most  considerate  thought  could 
devise  to  soften  sorrow,  and  reconcile  hor  to  a  change  of 
life  which  at  the  first  has  in  it  something  depressing,  were 
extended  by  Elgremout  to  Arabella.  He  supplied  in  an 
instant  every  arrangement  which  had  been  neglected  by 
hia  brother,  but  which  could  secure  her  convenience,  and 
tend  to  her  happinesB,  Between  Mamey  Abbey,  where  he 
ioaisted  fur  the  present  that  Arabella  should  reside,  and 
Mowbray,  Egremont  passed  his  life  for  many  monthH, 
antil,  by  some  maiiiigenient  wliich  we  need  not  (race  or 
analyse.  Lady  Mamey  came  over  one  day  to  the  convent 
at  Mowbray,  and  carried  back  Sybil  to  Mamey  Abbey, 
never  again  to  quit  it  until  on  her  bridal  ilay,  when  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Mamey  departed  for  Italy,  where 
they  passed  nearly  a  year,  and  from  which  they  hiui  jnat 
retnrned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

Daring  the  previous  period,  ho-weveT,  many  important 
orenta  bad  ooctured.     LovdMatTve^  tiwV^\a«»&\^M^Sja^ 
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I  with  Mr.  Hatton,  who  had  booh  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  occan'ed  in  the  muninieat 
room  of  filowbray  Castle.  The  rcauit  was  not  what  ho 
had  oaee  anticipated ;  but  for  him  it  was  not  without  Boma 
compensatory  circumstances.  True,  another  and  an  un- 
espectad  rival  had  stepped  on  the  stage,  with  whom  it  was 
vaiu  to  cope ;  but  the  idea  that  he  liad  deprived  Sybil  of 
her  inheritflime,  had,  ever  since  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  her,  beau  the  plague-spot  of  Hatton's  life,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  be  desired  more  ardently  than  to  see  her 
reBtored  lo  her  rights,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  that  re- 
storation. How  successful  he  was  in  pursuing  her  claim, 
the  reader  baa  already  iearut. 

Dandy  Mick  was  rewarded  for  all  the  dangers  he  had 
encountered  in  the  service  of  Sybil,  and  what  he  conceived 
was  the  vindication  of  popular  rights.  Lord  Mamey  es- 
tablifihed  him  in  business,  and  ^iick  took  Devilsdast  for 
a  partner.  Devilsdust,  having  thus  obtained  a  position  in 
society,  and  become  a  capitalist,  thouglit  it  but  a  daa 
homage  to  the  social  decencies  to  assume  a  decorous 
appellation,  and  he  called  himself  by  the  name  of  the  town 
jffhere  be  was  born.  The  fimi  of  Radloy,  Mowbi-ay,  and 
Co.,  ia  a  rising  oue  ;  and  will  probably  famish  in  time  a 
crop  of  membera  of  Purlianient  and  peers  of  the  realm. 
Deviladust  married  Caroline,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  became  a 
great  favourite.  She  was  always,  perhaps,  a  little  t*>o  fond 
of  jimkettiug,  but  she  had  a  sweet  temper  and  a  gay 
spirit,  aud  sastaiued  her  husband  in  the  agonies  of  a  great 
speculation,  or  the  despair  of  glutted  markets.  Julia 
became  Mrs.  Radlcy,  and  was  much  esteemed  :  no  one 
could  behave  better.  She  was  more  orderly  than  Caroline, 
and  exactly  suited  Mick,  who  wanted  a  person  near  him  of 
decision  and  method.  As  for  Uaniet,  she  is  not  yet 
married.  Though  pretty  and  clever,  she  is  selfish,  and  a 
screw.  She  has  saved  a  qood  deal,  aud  Vaa.  a. ' 
^gm  in   tlw  savings'  bank,  but,  \ike  ■ma-vvN 
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^^H  [The  great  meaanres  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  produced 

^^V    three  good  harveatu,  have  entirely  revived  trade  at  Mow- 

^^M      bray.        The    Temple   is   ngain    open,    newly -painted,    acd 

re-burnished,  and   Chaffing   Jack   has  if  coarse   '  i-alHed,' 

while  good  Mrs.   Carey  still  gossips  with   her  neighbours 

round  her  well-stored  stall,  and  tells  wonderful  atoriea  of 

»the  great  stick-out,  and  riots  of  '42. 
/*  And  thus  I  conclude  tlie  last  page  of  a  wort  whioh 
though  its  form  he  light  and  aQprete&ding,  woold  yet 
aspire  to  suggest  to  its  readers  some  consideratioua  of  a 
very  opposite  cbat-ticter,  A  year  ago,  I  presumed  to  oti'er 
to  the  public  some  volumes  that  aimed  at  caUing  their 
attention  Ui  %\ie  state  of  oar  pohticol  parties  ;  their  origin, 
their  history,  their  present  position)  In  an  age  of  political 
infidelity,  of  mean  passions,  and  petty  thonghta,{  I   would 

I  have  impressed  npon  the  rising  race,  not  to  despair,  but  w 
aeek  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  history  of  their 
country  and  in  the  energies  of  heroic  youth,  the  elements 
of  national  welfare.  The  present  work  advances  another 
step  in  the  same  emprise.  Prom  the  state  of  Parties  it 
now  would  draw  puhHe  thouglit  to  the  stat^j  of  the  Peopli^ 
whom  those  parties  for  two  centuries  have  govei'iied.  The 
comprehension  and  the  cure  of  this  greater  theme  depend 
npon  the  i^ame  agencies  a^  the  fii'st :  it  is  the  poat  alone 
that  can  explain  the  present,  and  it  is  youth  that  alone  caa 
mould  the  remedial  future.  The  written  history  of  our 
country  for  the  last  ten  reig;ns  has  been  a  mere  phantasma , 
giving  to  the  origin  and  consequence  of  public  transactioiu 
a  character  and  eoloui'  in  every  respect  dissimilar  to  Ibeii' 
natural  form  and  hue.  In  this  mighty  mystery  all 
thoughts  aiid  things  have  assumed  on  aspect  and  title 
contrary  to  their  i-eal  quality  and  style  i  Oligarchy  ha«  j 
,  been  called  Liberty;  an  exclusive  Priesthood  has  beeu 
/  obriatened  a  National  Cbutct-,  SoiBtevgnty  tum  been  the  | 
/  title   of  soniPthiuK   thM.  ^--Wi  ViaA  uq  iumMawiv,  -wNaiw.  ifcA 
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inlate  paver  has  been  wielded  by  tlioue  wbo  pfoiess  them- 
Heivea  the  Bervants  of  the  People.  In  the  aelfiah  strife  of 
fnotions,  two  grent  esiat^aces  hava  been  blotted  oat  of  the 
history  of  England,  the  Motinroh  tiud  the  Multitnde  ;  aa 
the  power  of  the  Crown  has  diminished,  the  priyilogea  of 
the  People  hftvo  disappeared;  [.ill  at  length  the  acepti 
become  a  pageniit,  and  ita  anbject  has  degenerated  again 

It  is-nearly  fonrteea  years  ago,  in  the  popular  frenzy 
a  mean  and  aelfiah  revolntion  which  emancipated  neitbi 
the  Crown  nor  the  People,  that  I  first  took  the 
intimate,  and  then  to  dovelope,  to  the  first 
countrymen  that  I  ever  had  the  honour  to  addreas,  those 
convietionB,  They  have  been  misnniieratood,  as  is  ever  tor 
a  aeaaou  tho  fate  of  Truth,  and  tliey  have  obtained  for 
their  promulgator  ranch  mi  a  representation,  as  must  ever  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  will  not  follow  tho  heatou  track  of  a 
lallacioua  custom.  But  Time,  that  bi-ings  all  things,  has 
brought  also  to  the  mind  of  England  sooie  suspicion  that 
the  idols  they  have  so  long  worshipped,  and  the  oraclea 
that  have  so  long  deluded  them,  are  not  tlie  tnie  ones. 
There  is  a  whiaper  rising  in  this  country  that  Loyalty  it 
not  a  phrase,  Faith  not  a  delnsion,  and  Popular  Libertj 
something  more  difinsiye  and  eabstantial  thtin  the  profane 
exercise   of  the   sacred   rights   of  sovereignty   by   political 

'['hat  we  may  live  to  see  England  once  more  possess   a 
free  Monarchy,  and  a  privileged  and  prosperona  People,  is 
my  prayer ;    that  these  great   consequences  can    only    be 
brought  about  by  the  energy  and   devotion  of  our  Youth 
my  persuasion.'      We  live  in  an  age  when  to  be  young  and 
to  bo  indifferent  can  be  no  longer  synonymous, 
prepare   for  the  coniing  hour.      The  claims  of  the   Fwti 
are  represented  by  suffering  millions  ;  and  the  Youth  of  r.' 
Nation  are  the  trustees  of  PuHteribj. 
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